A  STORY. 

I 

CHAPTER  X.  Was  it  indeed  for  good  ? — gone  without  a  sign  or  a 


THE  SPARTAN  AND  THE  FOX. 

“  ^HE  Fenwicks  have  gone,”  cried  Miss  Perkins,  as 

X  she  came  in  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  “  they  went 
yesterday  morning.  They  took  a  cab  and  drove  into 
Harlbury  to  meet  the  morning  train ;  they  hadn’t  so 
very  much  luggage,  only  three  large  trunks,  a  portman¬ 
teau,  and  a  hatbox.  Their  furniture  went  in  two  vans, 
which  they  hired  from  Williams  in  the  High-street.” 

“  They’re  no  loss,”  said  Aunt  Sarah,  looking  up  from 
The  Wrangler. 

“  Well,  no,  I  can’t  say  they  are.  Mrs.  Fenwick  is 
too  proud  and  haughty  for  my  taste  ;  she  used  to  sweep 
into  church  as  if  she  thought  no  one  was  good  enough 
for  her.  By-the-bye,  did  you  see  Mr.  Fenwick  prowling 
about  the  village  the  evening  before  yesterday  ?  I  thought 
I  saw  him,  just  before  it  got  dark,  stopping  before  the 
house  and  looking  up  at  the  window  two  or  three 
times.” 

“  Did  you  really  ?”  said  mamma  ;  “  we  didn’t.  I 
wish  the  windows  had  been  cleaned.  I  know  they  want 
it  badly,  and  I  have  told  the  man  to  come  ever  so  often, 
but  it  is  so  hard  to  get  things  done  in  Kilcompton.” 

“  As  for  that,”  observed  Miss  Perkins,  “  it  was  much 
too  dark  to  tell  whether  the  windows  were  clean  or 
not.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  regret  the  Fenwicks  very  much,” 
said  mamma  ;  “  I  liked  them  at  first  well  enough,  but 
I  don’t  think  they  improve  on  acquaintance,  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  quite  true  about  their  being  so  badly  off.” 

“Oh,  quite!  I  suppose  we  shall  never  hear  any¬ 
thing  more  about  them.  They  have  given  us  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  and  now  they  are  gone  for  good.” 

Gone  for  good  I  These  words  of  Miss  Perkins  rang 
in  my  ears  like  the  refrain  of  a  song.  Gone  for  good  I 
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promise  ?  But  we  must  be  brave,  we  must  be  strong, 
we  must  wrestle  with  life,  and,  if  we  can,  overcome  it. 

We  must  have  something  of  the  courage  of  the  Spartan 
boy,  who  never  showed  by  look  or  word  that  a  fox  j' 

was  gnawing  his  heart  out.  I  must  betray  nothing.  • 

The  days  are  just  the  same — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed-  | 

nesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  all  are  like  one  * 

another ;  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to  look  I 

forward  to.  The  spiritual  doctoring  books  tell  us  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful  because  we  are  not 
lame,  blind,  starving,  or  crippled,  but  I  confess  I  can’t 
be  glad  because  other  people  are  sorry  ;  it  only  makes 
me  sorry  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  think  the 
spirit  has  its  sicknesses  as  well  as  the  body,  and  they  :j 

are  worse — it  has  agues,  fevers,  chills,  and  palsies  of  ^ 

its  own,  and  what  agues,  chills,  and  palsies  are  these, 
and  how  they  numb  and  paralyse  I  The  days  seem 
very  long  when  the  rain  falls  in  torrents  on  the  wet 
earth,  and  beats  against  the  window-panes.  I  look  out 
on  the  sloppy  paths  and  the  drenched  garden-seat,  and 
life  appears  to  be  over  for  me.  Perhaps  my  heart  was 
too  eager  to  be  glad,  and  it  might  have  deceived  itself. 

One  evening  the  Misses  Perkins  gave  a  tea-party. 

Besides  the  inevitable  standing  dish  of  our  three  selves, 

Lucy  Edmunds,  and  Mr.  Hillier,  there  was  also  Dr. 

Vane,  Mrs.  Holdernesse  from  Harlbury  (for  whom 
the  entertainment  was  given),  and  Mr.  Brown  the  I 

attorney.  Muffins  and  crumpets  made  the  tea  into  a  meal. 

We  sat  round  the  table,  knives  and  forks  were  used, 
and  grace  was  said  before  and  afterwards.  Then  the 
Pope-Joan  board  was  brought  out,  and  all,  except  Miss 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Holdernesse,  and  Aunt  Sarah,  joined  in  ! 

the  game. 

“  Now,  two  red  counters  and  twelve  white  to  each  i 

person,”  said  Miss  Anchoretta  as  she  dealt  them  out,  j 
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**  and  then  I  must  dress  the  board — two  to  matrimony, 
two  to  intrigue,  and  then,  is  it  three  or  two,  Priscilla, 
to  Pope?  Now,  Weeno,  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
You  haven’t  paid  in  yet,” 

“  I  never  intend  to  employ  Miss  Jackson  again,”  said 
Miss  Perkins,  who  had  drawn  her  chair  close  up  to 
Mrs.  Holdernesse’s  for  a  comfortable  chat ;  “of  all  the 
dressmakers  I  ever  knew  she  is  the  worst.  She  cut  a 
new  brown  silk  of  mine  into  ribbons,  literally  into 
ribbons.  I  gave  her  a  piece  of  my  mind  when  she 
brought  it  home.  ‘  Miss  Jackson,’  said  I - ” 

“  The  two  of  hearts  is  a  stop,”  called  old  Dr.  Vane’s 
cheery  voice,  “  and  the  five  of  spades  and  the  nine  of 
diamonds.  Where  is  Mrs.  Hillier,  by  the  way  ?” 

“  She  stayed  at  home  with  the  children,”  answered 
Mr.  Hillier  sleepily. 

“  Ah  !  six  little  girls,”  cried  Miss  Anchoretta,  raising 
her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  “  what  a  charge  !  just  fancy  ! 
and  only  think,”  she  added,  sotio  voce,  to  her  next 
neighbour — “  another  expected.” 

“  Mr.  Hillier,”  cried  Aunt  Sarah,  who  had  takeh  her 
seat  close  to  their  table,  “  you  can’t  think  how  tiresome 
old  Nancy  Watts  is — she  really  was  most  insulting  tome 
the  other  day.  I  heard  she  had  got  the  rheumatism, 
and  I  went  most  kindly  to  see  her,  and  to  read  out  a 
beautiful  tract  of  Mr.  Slowcombe’s  on  the  subject  of 
patience  and  resignation  under  trial  ;  and,  will  you 
believe  it  ?  she  glared  at  me  under  her  great  shaggy 
eyebrows,  clutched  her  stick  closer  in  her  hand,  and 
growled  out,  ‘  Pa-a-tience !  what  ha’  pa-a-tience  to  do 
wi’  it  ?’  I  am  not  easily  frightened,  but  I  assure  you  I 
got  quite  a  turn.” 

“  It’s  you  to  deal  now,  doctor,”  said  Mr.  Hillier, 

Don’t  read  her  any  more  tracts.  Miss  Hardy ;  they  only 
aggravate  her  when  she  has  one  of  her  fits.” 

“  Aggravate  her!  aggravate  her,  indeed!”  cried  Aunt 
Sarah  contemptuously. 

“  The  two  of  spades,  the  three  of  spades,  the  four 
of  spades,”  called  Miss  Anchoretta,  throwing  down 
her  cards  -,  “  who  has  the  five  of  spades  ?  Dr.  Vane,  I 
am  sure.” 

Dr.  Vane  had  it.  Miss  Anchoretta  smiled  triumphant, 
and  conscious  if  this  tea-party  brought  her  any  nearer 
to  Eagle  Lodge,  Dr.  Vane’s  snug,  well-furnished  house,  it 
would  be  trouble  well  repaid.  Spades  were  soon  out, 
and  there  was  a  fresh  deal. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Holdernesse  and  Miss  Perkins  talked 
away  in  a  confidential  undertone.  Every  one  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  game,  and  they  might  say  what  they 
liked. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Weeno  Routledge  ?”  I  heard 
as  I  counted  my  cards. 

“  Think  of  her  !”  repeated  Mrs.  Holdernesse  ;  “  that 
I  never  saw  a  girl  so  changed  in  my  life.  She  is  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  her  spirits  seem  quite  gone.” 

“  You  may  well  say  that,”  said  Miss  Perkins,  and 
then  there  was  a  long  whispering  about  the  Fenwicks  ; 
“  and  the  young  people  seeming  to  like  one  another  so 
much  ;  and  it  came  to  nothing,  and  she  has  never  been 
the  same  since,” 

“  The  old  story,  my  dear  Miss  Perkins,”  said  Mrs. 
Holdernesse.  “  Those  things  are  happening  every  day. 


It  was  just  the  case  with  my  own  daughter,  Jane  Maria. 
You  can’t  think  what  attention  she  was  paid  by  Mr. 
Everard,  who  was  staying  at  the  rectory  one  time — such 
presents  as  he  gave  her  !  such  bouquets  !  and  down  at 
our  house  every  day.  Well,  he  went  away  without  a 
word,  and  we  have  never  heard  tale  or  tidings  of  him 
since.  I  knew  Jane  Maria  fretted  a  good  deal  about  it, 
and  I  said  to  her  at  the  time — ‘Jane  Maria,  do  you 
think  if  this  young  man  had  had  any  real  affection  for 
you  he  would  have  left  you  like  this  ?  do  you  think  he 
wouldn’t  have  asked  my  consent  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 
Of  course  he  would.’  Jane  Maria  was  a  sensible  girl, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  she  married  her  cousin ;  he 
was  a  good  deal  older  than  she  was,  and  his  nose 
wasn’t  quite  straight,  but  he  makes  her  a  very  good 
husband,  and  they  seem  to  be  quite  happy.” 

“But  there  might  be  circumstances,”  s.Vid  Miss 
Perkins,  “  that  we  don’t  know  of - ” 

“  Don’t  believe  it,  don’t  believe  it.  Miss  Perkins ;  I 
just  see  how  it  was  with  little  Weeno  Routledge.  This 
Mr.  Fenwick  saw  that  she  was  an  unsophisticated 
country  girl,  and  he  made  her  fancy  that  he  cared  for 
her ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  by  this  time  he  has  forgotten 
all  about  her.  It  is  just  the  case  with  hundreds  of 
others.  I  could  tell  you  story  after  story  just  the  same. 
Trifling  with  people’s  affections  some  say  it  is,  but  I 
think  it  is  often  done  unintentionally,  and  some  are 
drawn  in  to  say  a  good  deal  more  than  they  mean 
without  knowing  it ;  of  course  when  any  little  attention 
is  well  received,  it  must  be  very  pleasant  and  flattering. 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  world.  Miss  Perkins, 
and  I  often  used  to  say  to  my  own  daughters,  ‘  Don’t 
mind  any  soft  speeches  or  tender  looks  ;  keep  yourselves 
free,  and  it  will  be  the  better  for  you — all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters.’  Weeno  Routledge  has  to  buy  her  own 
experience  ;  she  had  very  little  of  it  before,  mewed  up 
in  this  lonely  village  ;  no  wonder  that  she  thought  the 
first  person  who  took  any  notice  of  her  was  desperately 
in  love.” 

“  Poor  little  thing !  I  hope  she  will  get  over  it.” 

“  Get  over  it !  of  course  she  will.  As  time  goes 
on  she  will  find  out  her  mistake.  When  she  hears 
nothing  about  this  Mr.  Fenwick  she  will  be  obliged 
to  own  that  he  meant  nothing,  that  he  just  thought  her 
a  nice  little  girl,  very  well  to  amuse  himself  with  when 
he  was  down  in  the  country.” 

“  If  he  did  that  I  must  say  he  was  very  much  to 
blame.” 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  know  ;  these  things  happen  so  often 
that  nobody  thinks  anything  of  them — they  are  as 
common  as  possible.” 

And  then  the  tray  of  sandwiches  was  brought  in,  the 
cards  were  put  up,  and  we  went  away.  I  believe  there 
are,  as  Mrs.  Holdernesse  said,  a  good  many  of  these 
disappointed  ones  scattered  about  like  currants  in  a  cheap 
cake — one  in  a  hall,  one  in  a  palace,  one  in  a  cottage, 
one  in  a  terrace,  one  in  a  street.  They  are  all  dumb, 
they  are  all  muzzled — they  can’t  speak.  God  help 
them  !  I  don’t  see  how  else  they  are  to  be  helped. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  CHANGE  OF  SCENE. 

A  YEAR  went  by,  another  spring  came  on.  Larks 
and  thrushes  sang  all  day,  the  cuckoo  called,  the 
lambs  bleated  in  the  fields,  and  all  the  world  was  glad 
and  young.  When  we  are  happy  and  at  rest,  when 
all  things  go  well  with  us,  these  sounds  seem  exactly 
what  we  want ;  but  if  we  are  restless  and  disturbed  we 
long  for  noise,  and  bustle,  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
We  feel  that  then  we  should  more  easily  forget  our¬ 
selves  ;  that  then  we  should  not  hear  the  voices  of  our 
own  hearts  with  such  startling  distinctness.  So  when 
the  Pages  came  in  one  day  to  say  that  they  were  going 
to  London  for  a  month,  and  that  they  would  take  me 
with  them,  it  seemed  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dark 
sky.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  preparation 
before  we  went,  a  great  deal  of  stitching,  cutting  out, 
and  altering  old  things  to  look  as  well  as  new  things. 
This  journey  was  almost  as  much  to  me  as  it  was  to 
Evelina  or  Cecilia  when  they  were  four  or  five  days  on 
the  road.  How  I  longed  to  hear  the  hum  of  voices,  the 
roaring  and  surging  of  the  busy  waves  of  life  that  were 
so  many  miles  away,  and  that  now  began  to  seem  so 
near !  An  enchanted  land  seemed  before  me,  and  I 
could  not  tell  what  it  might  contain.  Dim  hopes  and 
undefined  expectancies  made  themselves  heard.  Who 
could  tell  what  might  not  happen  in  that  wonderful, 
mysterious  Babylon  ? 

“Well,  good-bye,  Weeno  dearest!”  cried  mamma 
as  she  stood  at  the  gate  ;  “  and  do  take  care  about  getting 
into  the  trains  ;  it  would  be  such  a  dreadful  thing  if 
your  foot  were  to  slip,  and  there  have  been  so  many 
accidents  lately.  And  mind  you  look  about,  and  see 
what  sort  of  caps  are  worn  in  London,  and  whether 
flowers  or  feathers  are  most  fashionable.  I  should  like 
to  get  a  nice  dressy  one  in  case  Mrs.  Hippesley  asked 
us  to  dinner  this  winter.” 

“  Good-bye,  Weeno  I”  cried  Aunt  Sarah.  “  Be  sure 
you  don’t  lose  any  of  your  things.  Your  boxes  have  a 
red  stripe,  so  you  will  be  able  to  know  them.  And 
don’t  go  to  any  of  those  new-fangled  churches  ;  you  are 
just  the  person  to  be  taken  by  appearances,  and  to  like 
all  that  frippery  and  show.*’ 

So  we  set  out,  and  were  landed  in  a  forest  of  brick 
and  stone.  One  day,  soon  after  we  came,  we  stumbled 
upon  Mr.  Fenwick.  He  stopped,  asked  us  how  long 
we  had  been  in  town,  and  then  passed  on.  There  was 
not  a  word  or  a  sign  that  I  could  take  to  myself.  I 
suppose  everybody  is  right,  and  so  my  ship  goes  to 
pieces  before  my  eyes.  It  was  only  a  poor  frail  little 
barque,  but  it  was  my  all.  Life  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
dies.  Joy,  trust,  faith  also  die.  There  are  no  funerals 
for  them,  no  black  hearses,  no  mourning-coaches,  no 
mutes,  no  palls  ;  we  do  not  wear  crape  for  them,  and 
yet  they  are  dead — dead  and  buried  in  our  hearts,  where 
they  once  lived.  We  feel  them  getting  colder  and 
colder,  and  stifFer  and  stiffer ;  we  look  in  and  know 
that  they  are  whiter  to-day  than  they  were  yesterday. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  spasmodic  movement,  and  we  can 
hardly  tell  whether  this  is  a  faint  sign  of  inward  life  or 
the  convulsive  twitchings  of  a  corpse. 


One  of  Georgina  Page’s  amiable  weaknesses  is  a  love 
for  great  people.  It  had  so  happened  that  during  the 
past  winter  a  comet  had  appeared  on  the  Kilcompton 
horizon.  A  rich  and  handsome  widow,  by  name  Mrs. 
Percy  Cavendish,  had  been  staying  at  the  Hippesleys’, 
and  had  electrified  us  all  with  the  latest  edition  of 
London  fashions.  Georgina  now  renewed  this  acquaint¬ 
ance,  visits  were  exchanged,  and  one  day  an  invitation 
arrived  for  us  to  join  a  party  at  Richmond  the  following 
week. 

“  Delightful  I”  cried  Georgina  as  she  threw  down  the 
note.  “  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  charming,  and 
we  shall  be  introduced  into  the  best  society.  Don’t  let 
me  hear  anything  about  your  not  going,  Weeno  ;  you 
must  go.  A  white  dress  and  a  few  ribbons  are  all  you 
want ;  you  have  such  a  childish  air  about  you,  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  what  you  ought  always  to  wear — so 
different  to  me  ;  my  style  absolutely  requires  rich,  ex¬ 
pensive  things,  as  Robert  knows  to  his  cost.” 

Robert  smiled  benignly,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  He  was  proud  of  his  tall,  majestic 
wife,  and  would  willingly  pay  the  price  her  style  de¬ 
manded  for  the  sake  of  the  reflected  glory  it  cast  upon 
himself. 

The  day  came,  and  we  set  off.  Mrs.  Percy  Caven¬ 
dish  had  a  son,  about  a  year  younger  than  I  was.  He 
was  agreeable  and  attractive — a  sort  of  person  that  must 
have  an  object,  a  new  face  to  pique  and  amuse  him,  and 
to  whom  he  could  devote  himself  entirely ;  then  when 
he  was  tired  of  that  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  take 
the  next  one  th.at  would  offer.  Not  a  bad  nature,  only 
a  weak,  egotistical  one,  anxious  to  exercise  an  attraction 
over  others.  In  the  evening,  as  we  loitered  by  the 
river,  we  became  more  and  more  intimate  ;  he  quoted 
Moore  and  Byron,  and  his  eyes  looked  very  dark  and 
sentimental  by  the  dusky  twilight.  Before  long  I  felt 
that  this  was  indeed  a  flirtation.  There  are  some  flirta¬ 
tions  which  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  which  can  be 
carried  on  in  broad  daylight,  with  plenty  of  auditors  to 
listen  to  them — noisy  flirtations  these  are.  There  are 
others  which  are  different,  which  are  subtle,  quiet,  dan¬ 
gerous,  which  require  fluent,  impressionable  natures,  and 
a  restless,  disturbed  state  of  those’]  natures.  This  is  a 
kind  of  moral  dram-drinking.  Mr.  Percy  Cavendish 
declared  that  he  had  never  been  appreciated,  that  no 
one  cared  for  him,  that  till  that  evening  he  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  understood,  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  interest,  a  kind  of  attraction  in  all  he  said. 
Then  there  was  dancing,  and  then  there  was  excitement. 
It  was  a  new  world — a  world  of  gas-lamps,  perhaps — a 
world  which  had  no  morning  dew,  only  the  sparkle  of 
effervescing  champagne  bubbles,  but  still  which  had  its 
own  charm.  Our  acquaintance  did  not  drop  with  that 
one  evening.  Mr.  Percy  Cavendish  came  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next  after  that ;  we  were  quite 
aware  that  this  ro.ad  was  leading  nowhere,  that  we  were 
only  amusing  ourselves,  but  it  was  an  amusement  that 
had  something  particularly  absorbing  and  engrossing  in 
it.  I  had  grown  reckless,  and  now  I  was  dragged  into 
the  vortex,  and  must  go  on.  I  couldn’t  stop.  There 
are  some  times  in  our  lives  when  we  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  when  we  are  ready  to  say  with 
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the  old  woman  in  the  song,  “  Sure  this  can  never  be 
I and  yet  such  things  are  generally  the  natural  result 
of  other  causes,  and  have  been  slowly  developing  them¬ 
selves,  though  we  were  unaware  of  it,  before  they 
actually  started  into  being,  and  amazed  us  with  their 
existence.  Sometimes,  after  our  evenings  at  the  Percy 
Cavendishes’,  I  felt  rather  disgusted  with  myself ;  but 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  thought  I ;  not  mine ;  it  is  Mr. 
Fenwick’s  fault.  I  hate  him ;  he  has  made  me  dis¬ 
believe  in  everything.  I  would  have  given  up  all  I  had 
for  him  if  he  had  only  said  one  word,  if  he  had  asked 
me  to  trust  him.  I  have  been  weak  and  suffering  too 
long ;  now  I  will  try  to  forget,  now  I  will  put  him  away 
from  me.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  balcony,  I 
heard  Georgina  and  Robert  talking.  I  could  not  avoid 
listening,  and  this  was  what  I  heard  : — 

“  Well !”  said  Georgina,  “  I’m  glad  for  Weeno’s 
sake  that  we  came  here  ;  she  is  quite  a  different  creature 
from  what  she  was  at  Kilcompton.  She  used  to  look 
so  miserable  and  woe-begone,  that  it  made  one  quite 
wretched  to  see  her.  I  believe  she  did  her  best  to  be 
cheerful,  but  every  one  in  the  village  was  remarking 
how  she  moped  about.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  her  snub 
Mr.  Fenwick  the  other  day  ;  it  was  at  the  flower-show, 
and  she  was  with  Mr.  Percy  Cavendish.  She  turned 
away,  and  seemed  as  if  she  hardly  knew  him.  I  really 
had  not  given  her  credit  for  so  much  spirit.  I  saw  him 
look  rather  ’surprised,  and  now  he  will  know  that  she 
is  not  that  poor  mean-spirited  creature  he  took  her  for. 
Now  he  can’t  pity  her,  as  people  said  he  did.” 

“  What  a  fuss  women  do  make  about  things  !”  said 
Robert  testily.  “  They  are  always  getting  pale  or 
puny,  not  able  to  eat  or  to  sleep,  and  full  of  some  non¬ 
sense  of  their  own.” 

“  Well,  and  if  men  were  set  down  at  their  crochet, 
with  nothing  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  they  would  be 
the  same.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Weeno  does  much  crochet.” 

“  But  she  has  plenty  of  time  for  thinking.  Now  do 
put  away  those  horrid  newspapers  ;  they  make  such  a 
litter,  and  I  hear  a  double-knock  at  the  door.  I’m  sure 
it  is  Mr.  Percy  Cavendish.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EVERTON. 

HE  month  that  we  were  to  stay  in  London  had  gone 
by,  and  now  we  were  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
feveiish,  throbbing  city,  with  its  whirl  and  noise.  It 
seemed  very  hard  to  leave  it,  it  was  so  full  of  vague 
possibilities  and  expectancies,  but  leave  it  we  must.  We 
were  not  to  go  back  to  Kilcompton  immediately ;  we 
were  to  go  to  Everton,  a  little  seaside  place  in  a  difl’erent 
part  of  Uplandshire.  It  was  a  sunny  afternoon  in  the 
beginning  of  August  when  we  arrived  there.  There 
was  a  long  track  of  glancing,  glistening  sheen  on  the 
broad  grey  sea,  that  sparkled  and  shone  like  silver  ;  the 
white  houses  were  dotted  thickly  about  among  the  dark 
copses  and  woods,  and  everything  looked  gay,  bright, 
and  smiling.  Our  lodgings  were  in  a  square  rose-covered 
villa  In  one  of  the  terraces  ;  the  sea  was  just  below. 


and  the  faint  plashing  of  the  waves  seemed  to  tell  of 
rest  and  quietness  ;  they  had  a  fascination,  just  like  other 
people’s  happiness.  The  next  day  we  explored  the  hills 
and  woods,  and  in  the  evening  we  went  down  to  the 
beach.  The  band  was  playing,  and  every  one  had 
turned  out  to  listen,  and  to  walk  up  and  down  while 
the  tide  was  coming  in.  There  was  the  usual  collec¬ 
tion  of  fat  mammas,  with  two  or  three  good-looking 
daughters,  and  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  the  sterner  sex. 
Everton  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  Barth  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  who  came  there  to  be  recruited  by 
Uplandshire  air  and  sea  breezes.  But  there  was  one 
person  among  them  who  certainly  did  not  look  like  a 
Barth  merchant  or  shopkeeper.  He  had  none  of  the 
flabby,  jaded,  but  still  sleek  and  well-to-do  air  of  the 
others.  What  made  us  notice  him  first  was  a  large 
black  dog,  who  followed  him  closely,  like  a  familiar 
spirit.  He  himself  was  a  middle-sized,  square-built 
man.  He  had  a  peculiar  face,  a  low  forehead,  very 
black  eyes,  with  a  dark  shade  all  round  them,  a  sallow 
complexion,  and  compressed  lips.  He  had  no  mous¬ 
tache,  but  there  was  a  Bluebeard  tint  about  his  mouth 
that  gave  him  a  sinister  look.  He  walked  backwards 
and  forwards,  stopped  sometimes,  crossed  his  arms, 
and  surveyed  the  groups  before  him  with  a  hard  sar¬ 
castic  smile.  He  had  an  air  of  authority  about  him, 
as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  and  as  if  he 
expected  obedience.  One  could  not  see  him  without 
wondering  who  he  was  ;  there  was  a  power  about  his 
face  that  made  one  look  at  it  again,  not  from  pleasure, 
but  from  curiosity.  It  was  fated  that  we  were  to  know 
him  better.  A  few  mornings  afterwards  we  were  down 
on  the  beach.  Our  little  dog.  Bear,  had  been  sent  out 
too  far  ;  the  tide  was  high,  he  struggled  against  the 
waves  in  vain,  he  could  not  go  on,  when  the  large  New¬ 
foundland  rushed  in  after  him,  dived  under,  and  brought 
him  safe  to  land.  The  dark  man  was  standing  by  the 
water  looking  on  ;  in  answer  to  our  thanks  he  only 
stared  at  us,  said  that  he  was  glad  his  dog  had  been  any 
use,  and  then  bade  us  good  morning,  and  walked  away. 
But  this  was  quite  introduction  enough  for  Robert  Page, 
who  was  beginning  to  find  Everton  very  tedious  and 
stupid,  and  who  now  clutched  eagerly  at  the  idea  of 
a  new  acquaintance.  He  found  out  the  name  of  the 
dark  man  at  the  reading-room,  visited  him,  and  a  few 
days  after,  when  I  came  in,  I  found  Georgina  with  a 
card  in  her  hand.  I  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and 
read — 

“Mr.  Itulph  Rutlivcn  Stiivoloy, 

“  Hiillymuliaggiinl  Castle.” 

“  The  black-a-dyed  man,  of  course.  What  a  name 
for  a  place  ! — one,  two,  three,  four,  five  syllables.  A 
perfect  jaw-breaker.  Where  on  earth  is  it  ?” 

“In  Ireland  I  should  think,”  answered  Georgina; 
“  Ireland  or  Scotland,  Ireland  most  probably.” 

“  No  one  would  take  him  for  an  Irishman.  He  looks 
like  a  foreigner  ;  he  has  something  of  the  air  of  an 
Italian  bandit.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  he  said  some¬ 
thing  to  Robert  about  being  at  Cambridge.  He  mayn’t 
be  Irish,  or  at  least  not  Irish  by  education.” 

“  One  of  your  absentee  landlords,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  lately.” 
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“  At  all  events,”  said  Georgina,  “  he  is  a  person  of 
property  and  position.  That  much  is  very  plain.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  be  impressed  with  the  castle,  Georgina. 
Irish  castles,  I  have  heard,  are  often  only  castles  in 
name — common  houses,  thatched  with  straw,  and  falling 
to  ruins.” 

“  I  can  tell  you  Mr.  Staveley  isn’t  like  a  man  that 
would  live  in  a  thatched  castle.  He  has  all  the  air  of 
command  and  authority  that  Mr.  Harcombe  or  Mr. 
Hippesley  has.  He  doesn’t  boast,  no  one  does  that  has 
anything  really  to  boast  of,  but  the  way  in  which  he 
lets  things  out  about  yachting,  and  shooting,  and  cutting 
down  trees,  shows  me  very  plainly  that  he  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  position,  and  that  altogether  he  is  a  person 
very  well  worth  knowing.” 

“  What  is  position,  after  all  ?  If  a  person  has  made 
his  own  position,  if  he  has  worked  and  toiled  for  it,  if 
he  has  invented  something,  or  done  anything  to  gain  it, 
then  a  certain  amount  of  credit  is  due  to  him  ;  but  if  it 
comes  to  him  it  is  just  an  accident,  and  he  has  no  more 
to  say  to  it  than  he  has  to  the  shape  of  his  nose,  or  the 
colour  of  his  hair.  Why  is  it  that  people  should  think 
more  of  him  for  it  ?” 

“  That  is  talking  like  a  simpleton.  Do  you  think  that 
any  one  would  think  the  same  of  the  Hippesleys  if  they 
hadn’t  position  ?  Position  is  power.  Position  and  pro¬ 
perty  give  a  tone  that  nothing  else  can  give,  and  that  is 
worth  anything.” 

“  Yes,  I  daresay.  But  what  does  this  mean  :  *  Worth 
is  the  man,  the  rest  is  all  leather  and  prunella  ?’  ” 

“  Oh  !  that  is  all  very  well  in  theory.  I  remember 
the  time  when  I  used  to  think  something  of  the  sort 
myself,  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
I  soon  found  out  how  it  really  was.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  of  my  first  dinner  parties  ;  it  was  at  the  Har- 
combes’.  There  was  an  artist  there,  who  had  just 
painted  a  most  beautiful  picture  that  Mr.  Harcombe 
was  thinking  of  buying  from  him.  He  was  miserably 
off,  poor  man  ;  he  had  been  living  in  a  garret,  his  clothes 
were  threadbare,  and  his  feet  were  almost  coming  through 
his  boots.  I  suppose  there  was  not  one  of  the  people 
there  that  could  have  dreamt  of  doing  what  he  did,  and 
he  will  be  remembered  when  they  are  all  dead  and  for¬ 
gotten.  But  who  was  the  person  who  was  feted,  and 
flattered,  and  made  much  of ;  who  took  Lady  Caroline 
in  to  dinner,  and  who  was  Lady  Upland  trying  to  get 
for  one  of  her  daughters  ?  Who  but  Sir  Charles  Tris- 
trail,  the  greatest  roue  in  the  country,  who  could  hardly 
write  a  letter  without  a  mistake  ?  The  artist  might  sit 
neglected  in  the  corner  no  one  seemed  to  think  about 
him.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  position  having  no  value 
after  that.  No,  Weeno,  you  must  go  with  the  current ; 
you  must  recognise  what  everybody  else  recognises.  I 
always  try  to  know  the  people  who  will  benefit  me  and 
mine  the  most ;  others  mayn’t  say  as  much  in  plain  words, 
but  they  do  it.  And  so  I  am  now  going  to  write  and 
ask  this  Mr.  Staveley  to  come  and  dine  with  us  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  friendly  way  at  six  o’clock.  Of  course 
it  will  really  be  in  the  friendly  way,  but  that  will  be  all 
the  better,  as  we  shall  then  become  more  intimate  with 
him  ;  and  of  course  I  shall  expect  you,  Weeno,  to  make 
yourself  as  agreeable  as  possible.” 


I  watched  Georgina  as  her  nimble  fingers  flew  along 
the  paper.  The  gifts  of  fortune  seem  sometimes  un¬ 
equally  distributed,  but  still  unsuccess  had  always  a 
charm  for  me.  My  thoughts  went  out  to  those  who 
were  working,  and  plodding,  and  struggling,  rather 
than  to  those  who  were  full  and  satisfied,  plenteous 
with  all  manner  of  store,  having  enough  and  to  spare, 
prosperous  and  rich  in  friends  as  Timon  of  Athens  once 
was.  I  would  rather  have  a  Timon  in  adversity  than 
in  wealth.  But  I  soon  tried  to  turn  away  my  mind  from 
this  ;  it  made  me  remember  what  I  was  now  always 
trying  to  forget,  and  what  I  found  it  so  hard  to  forget. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR.  RALPH  RUTHVEN  STAVELEY. 

Mr.  staveley  accepted  the  invitation.  There 
was  a  great  discussion  at  breakfast  whether  there 
should  be  roast  ducks  or  boiled  chickens  for  dinner, 
whether  lamb  or  veal  would  be  most  advisable,  and 
whether  the  lodging-house  cook  could  be  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  making  a  cabinet  pudding. 

“  That  is  the  worst  of  being  in  lodgings,”  exclaimed 
Georgina  “  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Staveley  will  be  kind 
enough  to  make  every  allowance.  He  knows  how  we 
are  situated.  If  Anne  has  only  a  clean  cap  and  apron, 
and  the  ducks  are  not  burnt  up  to  a  cinder,  I  shall  be 
quite  content.” 

That  was  a  most  uncomfortable  day  ;  no  one  seemed 
able  to  settle  down  to  anything.  “  Do,  Weeno,  see  if 
you  have  a  nice  white  dress,”  Georgina  would  cry  ;  or 
“  do  go  out  and  buy  some  new  ribbons  or  “  do  settle 
the  flowers  in  the  drawing-room  ;  gentlemen  do  notice 
these  things  so  much,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Staveley  has 
splendid  conservatories  at  Ballymahaggard  Castle.” 

“  Perhaps  they  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
and  a  good-sized  shamrock  is  the  most  they  can  show.” 

_  “  Nonsense !  I  am  sure  he  said  something  about  orchids 
and  pines  ;  yes,  I  am  almost  certain  he  mentioned  pines.” 
“  They  might  be  pine-trees — not  pine-apples.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  provoking,  Weeno.  You  will  have 
to  change  your  mind  yet,  and  acknowledge  the  real 
worth  of  this  Irish  diamond  of  mine.” 

Six  o’clock  came,  and  with  it  came  Mr.  Staveley ’s 
knock,  loud  and  long,  as  suited  the  master  of  a  five- 
syllabled  castle  ;  dark,  square-shouldered,  and  sinister, 
he  entered  the  room. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Staveley  ?”  said  Robert  Page, 
advancing  towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  cor¬ 
diality  ;  “up  to  time,  I  see.  I  often  tell  Mrs.  Page  that 
it  isn’t  always  fashionable  to  be  late,  as  she  seems  to 
think.” 

“lam  always  in  time,”  answered  Mr.  Staveley — he 
had  rather  a  harsh  voice,  and  spoke  in  short,  abrupt 
sentences — “  I  never  could  expect  punctuality  from  other 
people  if  I  did  not  practise  it  myself.” 

“  Your  property  is  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Staveley,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?”  said  Georgina,  as  they  went  in  to  dinner  toge¬ 
ther  ;  “  we  were  not  quite  sure  about  it.” 

“  Yes  ;  Ballymahaggard  is  a  kind  of  small  town,  but 
I  daresay  you  don’t  study  Irish  geography  much  over 
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here.  My  family  has  been  for  years  trying  to  improve 
the  place,  but  the  people  are  sunk  in  dirt  and  indolence, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  do  anything  with  them.” 

“  You  don’t  live  much  over  there,  I  suppose  ?”  said 
Robert,  while  Georgina  in  an  agony  waved  away  Anne, 
the  lodging-house  servant,  with  a  threatening  gesture, 
for,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  she  was  handing 
parsley  and  butter  with  roast  duck. 

“  Not  live  there!”  repeated  Mr.  Staveley  ;  ‘‘  yes  I  do. 
Indeed.  I  live  there  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  If 
I  were  to  leave  the  care  of  things  entirely  to  other 
people  I  should  have  a  pretty  account  of  them,  I  expect.” 

“  Ah  !  no  wonder,”  exclaimed  Georgina,  who  had 
now  partially  recovered  the  effect  of  Anne’s  blunder ; 
“  no  wonder  you  like  living  among  your  own  tenantry. 
Often  when  Mrs.  Hippesley  (one  of  our  country  neigh¬ 
bours)  asks  her  husband  to  go  to  town,  he  says,  ‘  Why 
should  I  go  ?  why  should  I  leave  the  people  here  who 
know  me,  and  whom  I  know  so  well  ?  Nothing  gives 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  live  in  my  own  place  sur¬ 
rounded  by  my  tenants,  happy,  contented,  and  pros¬ 
perous — (Anne  I  Anne  !  why  don’t  you  hand  the  peas 
to  Mr.  Staveley  ?  Not  that  side,  not  that  side,  the  right 
side.”) 

Mr.  Staveley  laughed,  not  a  pleasant  laugh  to  listen 
to.  “  That  may  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Hippesley,  but 
it  is  not  my  case,”  he  answered  with  an  expressive 
shrug  of  his  shoulders ;  “  my  tenants  hate  me,  and  I 
am  not  too  fond  of  them.  With  us  it  takes  a  very 
little  to  become  unpopular,  and  very  often  those  who 
go  in  for  popularity  don’t  get  it.  I  can’t  say  I  have  ever 
done  that.  I  have  gone  my  own  way,  and  have  come 
in  for  plenty  of  hard  names — Sassenach,  stranger,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them — but  what  do  I  care  ?  Bah  I  for  my 
part,  I  don’t  believe  in  a  sentimental  affection  between 
landlord  and  tenant.” 

“  I  am  sure  your  tenants  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  you,”  said  Robert  as  he  sipped  his  wine.  “  Hand 
the  cheese  to  Mr.  Staveley,  Anne ;  how  very  stupid  you 
are  I” 

“  Properly  speaking  my  tenants  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  me,  but  then  they  look  upon  things  from 
their  point  of  view,  and  I  look  upon  them  from  mine, 
I  was  a  very  young  man  when  I  came  in  for  this  Bally- 
mahaggard  estate,  and  some  of  the  old  heads  thought 
that  I  would  be  soon  gulled,  and  that  they  would  find 
me  an  easy  prey,  to  be  twisted  round  their  fingers 
without  any  difficulty.  They  soon  found  out  their 
mistake,  and  they  began  to  detest  me  and  to  annoy  me  in 
every  way  they  could.  At  last  my  head  steward  was 
shot — a  capital  fellow  he  was,  one  of  the  best  stewards 
I  ever  had  indeed,  I  never  expect  to  find  his  match 
again.  Well,  two  or  three  of  the  rascals  that  had  my 
land  knew  as  well  who  had  done  it  as  I  know  that  I  am 
holding  a  glass  in  my  hand  this  minute.  I  gave  them 
notice  that  if  they  didn’t  tell  all  they  knew  within  a 
certain  time,  I  would  turn  every  man  Jack  of  them  off 
the  place.  They  thought  I  would  give  in,  that  I  would 
be  too  soft  to  keep  my  word,  but  they  didn’t  know  their 
man  one  fine  night  they  found  themselves,  bag  and 
baggage,  by  the  side  of  the  road.  It  served  them  right, 
too — I  suppose  I  couldn’t  do  it  now — and  as  it  was 


there  was  a  pretty  hullabaloo  raised.  There  were 
prints  circulated,  called  ‘  the  Ballymahaggard  tyrant,’ 
and  there  was  I,  with  a  whip  in  my  hand,  driving  out  a 
lot  of  starving  creatures  in  the  rain  ;  as  it  happened 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain  at  the  time.  All  I  did  was 
to  try  and  bring  a  scoundrel  to  justice,  and  for  this  I 
was  hooted  and  stoned  and  called  a  monster  in  human 
form.  Articles  were  written  on  me  in  the  county 
papers,  in  which  I  was  held  up  as  a  sort  of  modern 
Jeffreys.  If  I  had  been  one  of  your  soft,  yielding  milk¬ 
sops,  who  are  ready  to  give  in  to  every  one,  it  would 
have  been  all  right.” 

“  And  what  became  of  the  people  that  were  turned 
out  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh  !  they  got  on  very  well ;  a  good  many  of  them 
emigrated  and  are  doing  better  than  they  ever  did  in  their 
lives  before.  They  generally  do  when  they  are  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  they  hate  being  left  to  their 
own  resources  ;  they  like  to  hang  on  to  some  one  who 
will  back  them  up,  and  pet  and  pity  them — who,  if  they 
have  done  anything  they  ought  not  to  do,  will  kindly 
look  it  over,  and  perhaps  reward  them  on  the  sly ; 
that’s  the  very  thing  that  ruins  them.  They  are  just 
like  so  many  children,  and  I  am  determined  that  in  my 
little  domain  I  shall  keep  a  tight  hand  over  all  I  have  to 
do  with  ;  my  dominion  shall  be  absolute  ;  what  I  say  I 
keep  to — there  shall  be  no  flinching,  no  yielding,  no 
giving  in.” 

“  I  should  think  your  way  was  the  best,”  said 
Robert. 

“  I  know  it  is  the  best.  Look  at  the  state  of  Ireland 
now” — we  looked  ;  we  saw  a  table-cover,  a  few  glasses, 
and  a  vase  of  flowers — “  all  from  over-leniency,”  s.aid 
Mr.  Staveley  determinedly.  “  If  the  whole  country  had 
been  governed  according  to  my  views,  things  would  have 
been  very  different.  The  folly  of  governing  Ireland  in 
the  same  way  as  England  is  perfectly  preposterous.  The 
Celtic,  or  rather  the  mixed  Celtic,  race  is  a  peculiar  one  ; 
the  people  are  wild,  fierce,  savage,  and  vindictive  ;  they 
look  upon  themselves  as  conquered,  and  they  hate  their 
conquerors.  My  opinion  is,  that  an  absolute  despotic 
monarchy,  an  iron  hand  tightly  held,  is  what  they  want. 
Let  them  be  well  amused,  by  all  means  -,  let  them  have 
their  shows,  and  their  plays,  their  dances  and  pro¬ 
cessions — not  party  ones  ;  anything  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief,  but  let  them  see  that  they  shall  only  have  what 
is  good  for  them,  nothing  that  they  cry  for.” 

“  You  don’t  think,  then,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  do  not ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the 
majority  is  always  wrong.  Let  them  see  that  there  is  no 
disposition  to  give  in  to  their  demands  just  because  they 
are  demands.  Let  there  be  no  shilly-shallying,  no  tem¬ 
porising  ;  let  everything  be  sharp,  quick,  prompt,  and 
decisive  ;  then  they  will  be  overawed  and  obedient.  The 
glove  should  be  of  silk,  but  the  hand  should  be  iron.” 

“  You  evidently  have  the  interests  of  your  country  at 
heart,”  said  Robert,  feeling  called  upon  to  fill  up  the 
pause. 

Mr.  Staveley  laughed  another  of  his  cold,  mirthless 
laughs. 

“  Very  disinterested  of  me,  then,  if  I  have,”  said  he ; 
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“  my  people,  at  any  rate,  haven’t  my  interests  at  heart. 
They  have  done  their  best  to  kill  me ;  they  hoot  and 
stone  me  whenever  they  can,  and  I  have  had  shots  fired 
at  my  head  several  times — accidentally,  of  course — but 
I  take  good  care  to  go  out  prepared.  It  is  said  that  I 
have  a  charmed  life,  and  they  know  that  I  am  a  fair 
shot,  and  that  I  ride  witli  pistols  in  the  saddle,  and 
sleep  with  them  under  my  pillow.  I  have  done  so  for 
years.” 

“  How  very  unpleasant !”  cried  Georgina. 

“  Not  at  all ;  it  is  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it.” 

“  And  yet,  Mr.  Staveley,”  said  Georgina,  with  an  in¬ 
gratiating  smile,  “  you  are  so  unlike  an  Irishman.  I 
should  never  have  taken  you  for  one.” 

“  So  many  people  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  me. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  popular  idea  of  an  Irishman  is ; 
something  like  Miles-na-Coppaleen,  I  suppose — a  fellow 
with  a  great  stick,  a  brogue,  and  a  frieze  coat,  who 
never  opens  his  lips  except  to  fire  off  a  joke  or  a  bull. 
But  the  popular  idea  is  of  course  wrong.  There  is  more 
diversity,  I  think,  among  the  mixed  Irish  races  than 
among  any  others,  and  even  what  old  characteristics 
there  are  are  fast  disappearing.  I  have  known  Irish 
people  who  were  saving,  almost  miserly,  who  could 
never  understand  a  joke,  who  arc  silent,  cold,  distant, 
and  reserved.  My  own  father  was  one  of  them  ;  though 
I  was  his  only  child,  I  never  remember  his  saying  a  kind 
word  to  me  in  his  life.  It  was  always,  ‘  Take  that 
squalling  brat  away  ;’  or,  ‘  Ralph,  don’t  come  in  here 
and  soil  the  carpets  with  your  dirty  boots  for  with  all 
his  other  un-Irish  peculiarities,  he  was  orderly  and  par¬ 
ticular  to  a  degree,  and  prided  himself  on  his  neat  ways 
almost  as  much  as  he  did  on  his  reserve  and  hauteur.” 

“  And  your  mother  ?”  said  Georgina. 

“She  died  when  I  was  born.  I  never  saw  her.  She 
was  an  Italian,  so  you  see  I  have  no  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  thorough-bred  Irishman,  and  my  people  have 
some  reason  for  calling  me  Sassenach  and  stranger.” 

“  If  you  have  Italian  blood  in  your  veins  you  ought 
to  sing,”  said  Georgina. 

“And  so  I  do,”  he  answered,  with  one  of  his  quick, 
abrupt  movements. 

We  were  out  of  the  dining-room  now,  and  in  a 
second  he  had  walked  across  to  the  piano.  I  should 
as  soon  have  suspected  him  of  dancing  on  the  tight¬ 
rope.  My  experience  of  gentlemen  amateur  singers 
was,  that  a  mild,  soft,  yielding  young  man,  with¬ 
out  much  backbone  to  speak  of,  would,  after  much 
pressing,  be  induced  to  favour  the  company  with  a  feeble 
ballad.  Having  with  difficulty  found  some  one  to  play 
his  accompaniment,  he  would  blurt  it  out  monotonously, 
while  the  ladies  of  the  party  would  hardly  know  whether 
to  applaud  him  or  to  feel  aggrieved  at  this  poaching  on 
their  own  peculiar  manor.  But  the  idea  of  music  and 
Mr.  Staveley  were  so  utterly  opposed  to  one  another,  that 
it  seemed  something  quite  incongruous  when  his  voice 
began  to  fill  the  room ;  his  tones,  however,  were  not 
harsh  and  grating,  as  they  had  been  when  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  his  tenantry ;  they  were  soft,  full,  and  rich, 
tender  and  strong.  He  appeared  to  have  forgotten  where 
he  was,  or  who  was  listening  to  him  ;  his  singing  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  relief,  a  vent  for  something  that  was  pent 


up,  and  that  did  not  often  find  its  way  out.  He  finished 
with  “  II  mio  tesoro,”  and  then  he  got  up  abruptly.  “  I 
see  music  lying  about ;  I  suppose  somebody  sings  here.” 
He  took  up  a  song  and  played  over  the  opening  bars.  I 
happened  to  be  standing  by  him  ;  he  looked  up — there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin.  The  words  were  as 
follow  : — 

“  A  uiaidcu  liy  a  brookltt  sang, 

‘  This  licart’s  so  warm,  so  warm  ; 

My  love  is  here,  1  hold  him  fast. 

We’re  safe  from  every  storm.’ 

“  She  by  a  river  weary  sat. 

And  watched  the  waters  cold. 

Through  the  dusk  willows  came  to  her 
One  rich  in  friends  and  gold. 

“  ‘  Prithee  he  wise,’  the  kinsfolk  said ; 

‘  Give  him  thy  hand,  for  see, 

’Tis  useless  thinking  of  the  swain 
That  never  comes  to  thee.’ 

“  She  looked  about,  she  looked  around. 

No  step  was  on  the  hill ; 

Her  hand  was  clasped,  hut  ah  !  her  heart 
Was  cold,  and  dark,  and  still.” 

“  The  words  are  ridiculous,”  said  Mr.  Staveley,  as  he 
pushed  the  song  away  -,  “  most  poetry  is,  but  the  music 
is  very  fair,  and  you  got  over  that  little  minor  bit  very 
tolerably — very  tolerably  indeed.  It  is  a  blessing  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  hasn’t  the  conventional,  hackneyed 
style  of  most  people.” 

He  went  away  soon  afterwards,  but  not  before  he 
had  agreed  to  come  the  next  morning  and  bring  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  duets  to  try  over. 

“  It  will  be  such  an  improvement  to  dear  Weeno,” 
said  Georgina,  as  she  went  with  him  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  door.  “  She  really  has  a  very  stupid  time  here, 
and  it  will  be  quite  delightful  to  her  to  have  such  an 
agreeable  variety,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying 
such  music  as  yours.” 

“  That’s  a  confounded  clever  fellow,”  said  Robert, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
w'hen  the  banging  of  the  hall-door  had  announced  Mr. 
Sraveley’s  departure.  “  He’ll  be  in  Parliament  one  of 
these  days,  take  my  word  for  it.  I  must  get  him  to  give 
me  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right  and 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  I  really  have  had  no 
time  to  study  such  things  ;  one’s  own  country  is  enough 
to  think  of ;  but  what  a  capital  thing  it  will  be  to  tell 
Dr.  Vane,  and  how  he  will  wonder  where  I  got  my 
information  from !” 

“  No  doubt  you  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
asking  Mr.  Staveley  anything  you  want  to  know,”  said 
Georgina.  “  I  hope  he  will  become  quite  an  habitue  of 
the  house.  He  indeed  is  an  acquisition  to  our  acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

“  I  must  tell  Mr.  Hippesley,”  said  Robert,  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  crossed  his  legs — “  I  must  cer¬ 
tainly  tell  Mr.  Hippesley  of  our  new,  I  may  say  distin¬ 
guished,  acquaintance,  Rlr.  Staveley,  of  Ballymabraggart 
Castle.” 

“  Ballymahaggard,  Robert,  not  Ballymabraggart,” 
corrected  Georgina. 

“  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure — Ballymahaggard  Castle.  No 
doubt  he  has  quite  a  little  principality  over  there.” 

“  But  you  don’t  say  anything  about  his  voice,”  said 
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I,  “  and  what  a  wonderful  one  he  has.  It  seems,  too, 
so  different  from  what  he  is,  himself ;  no  one  would 
have  thought  it  could  belong  to  him — he  looks  so  un¬ 
musical.” 

“  He  is  a  first-rate  singer,”  said  Robert  with  the  air 
of  a  connoisseur.  “  There  can’t  be  a  second  opinion 
about  that.  He  sings  just  as  well  as  any  of  those 
Italian  fellows  we  paid  our  money  to  hear  in  London. 
I  wonder  if  he  has  any  shooting  at  his  place  ?” 

“  Of  course  he  has,”  answered  Georgina,  “  and 
troops  of  servants,  and  everything  in  the  greatest  style. 
You  can  see  that  he  is  accustomed  to  be  obeyed  from 
the  way  he  talks  ;  it  at  once  bespeaks  him  a  person  of 
position.  I  really  was  vexed  to  see  Anne  making  such 
blunders  at  dinner.  I  never  knew  anything  so  annoy¬ 
ing  ;  she  has  no  more  head  than  a  pin.  I  don’t  know 
what  Mr.  Staveley  must  have  thought  of  her.” 

“  He  didn’t  seem  to  mind.” 

“  Of  course  he  didn’t  seem  to  mind  ;  he  is  far  too 
well-bred  for  that ;  and  after  all  he  knows  we  are  only 


here  for  a  short  time,  like  himself,  and  can’t  be  expected 
to  have  things  as  if  we  were  at  home.  Oh  !  if  he  would 
only  ask  us  all  to  Ballymahaggard  Castle !  Robert, 
isn’t  the  very  thought  delightful  ?  I  have  always  heard 
people  in  Ireland  were  so  hospitable.” 

“You  wouldn’t  like  to  have  stones  and  rotten 
cabbages  thrown  at  your  head,”  said  I,  “  and  I 
suppose,  from  wh.'it  he  says,  they  would  be.  I  daresay 
he  is  fair  and  just  enough,  but  still  I  think  I  would 
rather  not  be  one  of  his  tenants.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?”  said  Robert  with  an 
air  of  superiority. 

“  Oh  !  nothing ;  I  only  gave  my  own  impression.” 

“  No  doubt  he  understands  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  he  has  to  do  with,  thoroughly  well. 
He  speaks  with  so  much  conviction,  he  is  evidently  a 
man  of  great  weight.  What  he  says  about  the  evils  of 
our  indulgence  is,  I  am  sure,  perfectly  true.” 

And  then  we  lighted  our  candles  and  went  to 
bed. 


ABOUT  WOMEN— TO  WOMEN. 


WE  have  been  spending  much  time  lately  in  the 
company  of  the  most  fascinating  women  of 
whom  history  has  left  any  record. 

The  French  women  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
have  never  been  equalled,  except  in  individual  cases,  for 
their  art  of  living,  their  wit,  and  general  cultivation. 

The  names  of  the  celebrated  frondeuses,  Madame  de 
Longueville,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  &c.,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  their  beauty  and  wit  ranged  men  on 
their  side  and  made  them  fight  for  no  other  cause,  call 
up  sermons  on  morality,  it  is  true,  but  enforce  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  cleverness  notwithstanding. 

And,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  critic  to 
be  always  finding  fault.  It  is  more  dignified  and  much 
pleasanter  to  take  the  lives  of  these  women  as  a  whole, 
listen  to  their  sayings,  laugh  at  their  wit,  sigh  for  their 
follies,  and  ask  ourselves  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
profit  by  their  mistakes. 

Thinking  of  these  women,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
noble  lord  who  said  secular  education  would  only  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  people  “  clever  devils  there  are  so 
many  stupid  ones  in  the  world  that  cleverness  would 
be  an  improvement  in  things.  A  knave  does  much  less 
harm  in  the  world  than  a  fool,  and  in  a  century  of 
“  purer  manners,  purer  laws,”  which  we  hope  this  is, 
such  cleverness  would  be  devoted  to  higher  purposes 
and  more  noble  ambitions  than  those  which  actuated 
the  fair  frondeuses. 

The  generation  that  followed  these  clever  dames, 
whilst  retaining  their  fascinations  and  no  wise  inferior 
to  them  in  cultivation  and  beauty,  was  far  more  moral 
and  really  estimable. 

We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  Ma'dame  de  la  Fayette,  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  &c.,  to  prove  the  advance  in  thought  and  morality 


of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  over  that  of  Louis  Xlll. 
Amongst  a  mass  of  memoirs  of  the  court  of  le  roi  loleU, 
we  have  come  upon  two  curious  volumes  by  M.  An- 
quetil,  “  regular  canon  of  the  congregation  of  France,” 
who  lived  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
He  has  compiled  it  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  and 
added  many  curious  reflections  of  his  own  which  help 
to  make  the  book  more  amusing,  especially  as  he  does 
not  mean  them  to  be  amusing.  When  he  tells  us  that 
some  parts  of  his  history  relate  to  the  court  and  the 
people  about  it,  he  adds  “  these  last,  however,  are  not 
less  worthy  of  notice ;  for  they  contribute,  in  some 
measure,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  principal 
personage,  and  may  sometimes  serve  to  unbend  the  mind, 
luhen  fatigued  ivith  the  contemplation  of  regal  greatness." 
We  hope  our  readers  will  be  duly  grateful  for  his  care 
of  their  minds,  especially  as  we  want  to  introduce  a  few 
of  these  lesser  lights  to  their  notice. 

The  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  with  the  queen-mother 
Anne  of  Austria  governed  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  Louis,  had  seven  nieces.  These  girls, 
with  their  mothers,  Martinozzi  and  Mancini,  he  invited 
to  France  in  order  to  establish  the  girls.  The  two 
Martinozzi  were  married,  the  elder  to  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  brother  to  the  great  Conde,  and  the  younger  to 
the  Prince  of  Modena. 

The  history  of  the  Mancini  is  curious  ;  the  eldest  of 
the  five  married  the  Duke  de  Mercoeur  and  died  early. 
“  The  second,’’  says  our  chronicler,  “  who  was  alluring 
in  her  manners,  and  fond  of  admiration,  hoped,  for  a 
while,  to  inspire  the  young  king  with  a  passion  which 
she  herself  pretended  to  feel ;  but,  finding  her  arts  in¬ 
effectual,  she,  without  entirely  giving  up  her  views, 
secured  a  certain  establishment  by  marrying  the  Count 
de  Soissons,  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Of  the  rest  of 
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these  sisters,  one  married  the  Duke  de  Meilleraie,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Mazarin,  another  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon.” 

Madame  de  Motteville  gives  the  following  portrait  of 
Mary  de  Mancini,  the  eldest  of  the  three  others  : — “  She 
had  a  yellowish-brown  complexion  ;  her  neck  and  arms 
were  long  and  slender  ;  her  mouth  large  and  flat ;  but 
she  had  fine  teeth  ;  she  was  tall  and  straight,  and  her 
eyes,  though  at  first  sight  unmeaning  and  unanimated, 
seemed  not  incapable  of  softening  into  languishment, 
or  sparkling  with  vivacity.”  The  king  spent  every 
evening  with  the  Countess  de  Soissons.  “  This  lady, 
though  now  married,  could  scarce  give  up  her  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  heart  that  she  had  once  thought  her  captive. 
She  kept  a  little  court,  where  those  who  frequented  it 
conversed  together  in  terms  of  easy'familiarity  her  sister 
Mary  always  appeared  there,  and  was  the  chief  object 
of  the  king’s  assiduities,  which  were  continued  even 
after  his  marriage.” 

The  Cardinal  and  Anne  of  Austria  resolved  to  marry 
Louis  to  the  Infarita  of  Spain.  With  a  show  of  m.ag- 
nanimity,  Mazarin  sacrificed  thus  the  interest  of  his 
niece,  and  sent  her  during  the  negotiations  to  a  convent. 
The  parting  of  Mary  and  the  king  was  tearful.  “  You 
weep,”  said  Mary,  indignantly  ;  “  you  weep  !  You 
are  sovereign,  yet  must  I  leave  you  !” 

This  ambitious  young  lady  had  been  asked  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  English  king,  Charles  II.,  whilst  still  an 
exiled  prince.  Mazarin  refused  him  the  honour.  When 
Charles  was  seated  on  the  throne,  Mazarin  offered  the 
lady  with  five  millions  for  her  portion,  and  was  thanked 
in  his  turn.  She  was  finally  married  to  Constable  Co- 
lonna,  with  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  yearly  in¬ 
come  in  Italy  and  a  stately  palace  at  Kome. 

Mazarin  married  Hortensia,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
family,  to  the  Duke  de  Meilleraie,  on  condition  that  he 
should  assume  the  name  of  Mazarin.  The  lady  had 
j^62,i;oo  of  yearly  income  with  a  vast  quantity  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture.  The  youngest  he  married  to  a  Bouillon, 
and  gave  her  a  large  fortune. 

Mary  Mancini  lived  on  very  uncomfortable  terms 
with  her  husband.  The  Duchess  of  Villars,  who,  while 
ambassadress  of  France  at  Madrid,  used  to  see  her  fre¬ 
quently,  represents  her  as  continually  restless  and  agi¬ 
tated,  and  though  mother  to  three  tall  boys,  who  were 
very  indifferently  brought  up,  yet  dressing  with  all  the 
levity  of  a  coquette.  “  She  has  a  lover  here,”  adds  the 
duchess.  “  She  would  have  me  allow  that  he  is  agree¬ 
able  and  has  something  arch  and  roguish  in  his  eyes. 
But  he  is  frightful,  and  has  besides  a  small  fault  scarcely 
worth  mentioning :  he  is  not  at  all  in  love  with  her. 
She  has  told  me  of  this,  and  is  charmed  at  it ;  for  if 
their  sentiments  were  mutual  the  affair  might  be  taken 
too  much  notice  of.”  Her  husband  took  notice  of  it, 
however,  and  had  her  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Sergovia. 
He  proposed  a  convent  to  her,  agreeing  to  follow  her 
example.  She  agreed,  but  soon  escaped,  and  traversed 
the  world,  like  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  each 
of  them  running  away  from  her  husband ;  like  the 
princesses  of  knight-errantry,  says  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
with  plenty  of  jewels  but  without  a  shift.  She  returned 
to  France  twelve  years  after  she  had  left  it,  and  dis¬ 


played  on  a  face  now  almost  forgotten  all  the  natural 
homeliness  which  had  once  been  concealed  by  the  bloom 
of  youth,  with  all  the  additional  disagreeableness  which 
bad  conduct  communicates  to  the  features. 

Madame  de  S«3vigne  says  she  continued  at  court  for 
more  than  a  year,  showing  herself  everywhere,  obtain¬ 
ing  but  little  notice  and  still  less  esteem.  “  She  at  last 
disappeared,  and  was  found  to  have  been  transported, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  into  a  boat  upon  the  Rhine, 
whence  she  went  I  know  not  whither.”  The  Duke  de 
Mazarin  was  so  singular  a  personage  that  we  give  the 
following  translation  from  St.  Simon’s  memoirs,  written 
to  commemorate  his  retirement  from  court  in  1669  : — 
“  I  have  seen  him  ;  he  was  a  big,  fat  man,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  indicated  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit ;  and 
I  have  indeed  been  told  by  those  who  lived  with  him 
that  he  had  much  wit,  and  that  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind.  He  was  a  very  entertaining  companion,  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  informed,  a  man  of  taste,  magnificent,  brave, 
affable,  and  polite  ;  he  enjoyed  the  familiar  intimacy  of 
the  king,  who  always  retained  an  affection  for  him,  and 
continued  to  give  him  proofs  of  it,  though  he  deserved 
to  be  more  than  forgotten. 

“  As  son  to  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie  he  succeeded 
to  a  very  considerable  fortune  of  his  own,  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  chose  him  for  a  husband  to  Hortensia,  the 
handsomest  of  his  nieces,  and  for  heir  of  his  name  and 
fortune.  His  father,  a  man  of  merit,  though  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  cardinal’s,  long  refused  to  .agree  to 
this  match  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  that  such  enormous 
we.alth  might  crush  his  family. 

“  He  w.as  made  a  lieutenant-general  as  early  as  the 
year  1654,  might  have  become  In  due  time  a  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France.  But  piety,  though  so  valu.able  a  quali¬ 
fication,  and  so  necessary  to  communicate  value  to  all 
others,  by  warping  his  mind,  spoiled  all  the  talents 
which  he  had  received  from  N.ature,  and  rendered  use¬ 
less  all  the  advantages  conferred  on  him  by  fortune. 

“  M.  de  Mazarin  rendered  his  wife  a  subject  of 
scandal  to  the  world.  He  became  ridiculous  and  in- 
suffer.ably  troublesome  to  the  king,  by  teasing  him  with 
his  pretended  visions  about  his  majesty’s  mistresses. 
Having  retired  to  one  of  his  estates,  he  there  became  a 
prey  to  pretended  saints  and  devotees,  who  .availed 
themselves  of  his  weakness,  and  shared  his  millions. 
He  mutilated  the  finest  statues  and  daubed  over  the 
best  pictures  in  his  palaces,  because  of  their  tendency  to 
excite  evil  thoughts  in  the  beholder. 

“  He  assigned  his  domestics  their  places  by  lot ;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  cook  became  steward,  and 
another  was  advanced  from  a  still  humbler  place  to  be 
his  secretary ;  and  this  because  lots,  in  his  opinion,  in¬ 
dicated  the  will  of  God.” 

This  uncomfortable  husband  wanted  his  daughters 
to  pull  out  their  fore-teeth  because  Nature  had  given 
them  very  fine  ones,  and  he  was  afraid  they  might  make 
them  vain. 

Though  he  had  never  taken  proper  care  of  his  wife 
when  alive,  he  carried  her  body,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  brought  over  from  England,  about  with  him 
everywhere  after  her  death.  At  last  he  had  nothing  left  of 
all  his  fine  fortune  but  the  government  of  Alsace.  He 
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lived  to  be  eighty,  did  this  troublesome  old  man,  and 
St.  Simon  adds,  “  his  death  was  felt  as  a  loss  by 
nobody.” 

Except  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  who  enjoyed  a  quiet 
life,  happy  and  respected,  in  the  family  that  had  adopted 
her,  all  the  seven  nieces  of  Mazarin  experienced  every 
sort  of  misery  and  adverse  fortune.  The  Duchess  de 
Mercoeur  perished  in  the  bloom  of  youth  by  an  acute 
distemper.  The  Princess  of  Conti  expired  amid  the 
ravings  of  a  horrible  delirium.  The  dissolute  life  of 
the  high  constable’s  lady  is  well  known. 

The  no  less  irregular  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
though  in  some  measure  excusable  on  account  of  the 
capricious  behaviour  of  her  husband,  is  equally  no¬ 
torious.  The  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  involved  in  some 
court  intrigue,  was  banished.  Lastly,  the  Countess  of 
Soissons,  suspected  of  poisoning  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
died  at  Brussels  in  the  greatest  misery. 

The  extraordinary  career  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  the  king  married  on  the  death  of  the  queen, 
demands  a  separate  paper. 

Before  we  speak  of  Madame  de  Montespan  and  her 
sisters,  let  us  present  our  readers  with  the  portrait  of  a 
much  worthier  woman. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  lady  of  the  wardrobe  to 
the  dauphiness.  This  princess  was  very  witty,  but  not 
handsome.  Sanguin,  who  had  been  appointed  to  give 
a  description  of  her  to  the  king,  said,  “  Spare  her  at 
the  first  glance,  and  your  majesty  will  find  no  fault  with 
her  afterwards.”  Madame  de  Sevigne  adds  that  “  her 
nose  and  forehead  were  long,  and  produced,  at  first 
look,  a  disagreeable  effect ;  but  she  was  well  shaped, 
had  a  delicate  arm  and  hand,  fine  teeth,  and  beautiful 
hair  ;  her  stature  was  graceful,  and  her  manner  bespoke 
a  noble  mind  and  much  goodness  of  heart.  She  was 
complaisant  and  familiar  to  all,  without  departing  from 
her  dignity.  In  short,  her  deportment  was  so  pleasing, 
that  every  one  instantly  forgot  the  impression  made  by 
the  first  glance.  Her  face,  indeed,  was  not  comely, 
but  her  wit  made  amends  for  that  defect ;  whatever 
she  did  or  said  afforded  a  proof  of  her  good  sense. 
The  smart  reply  she  made  to  Louis  XIV.  is  well  known, 
when  he  said  to  her,  “You  have  not  told  me,  madame, 
that  your  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  extremely 
beautiful.”  “  How  is  it  possible,  sire,”  answered  she, 
“  that  I  should  call  to  mind  that  my  sister  possesses  all 
the  beauty  of  the  family,  while  I  enjoy  all  the  happiness 
of  it  ?” 

She  was  astonished  at  much  that  she  saw  on  coming 
to  court,  but  no  wise  embarrassed.  “  She  was  asto¬ 
nished,”  continues  Madame  de  Sevigne,  “  at  the  trouble 
people  take  here  to  divert  themselves  -,  for  her  part,  she 
could  amuse  herself  all  alone  in  her  chamber  for  three 
or  four  hours  together,  with  music  and  reading.  She 
delighted  in  books,  and  understood  four  or  five  different 
languages.” 

This  poor  princess  was  spared  the  pain  of  hearing 
how  her  native  country,  the  Palatinate,  was  devastated 
by  the  French  army,  the  vengeance  for  which  piece 
of  cruelty  has  been  lately  accomplished  by  the  Germans. 
Perhaps  the  superior  learning  and  morals  of  the  dau¬ 


phiness  made  her  disliked.  St.  Simon  says  of  her, 

“  This  princess  was  indeed  but  little  regarded.  Her 
death  was  attributed  to  a  visit  she  received  from  the 
Princess  of  Conti,  who  then  happened  to  be  very  highly 
perfumed,  at  the  time  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  the 
Duke  of  Berry.  It  was  observed  that  ever  after  her 
life  was  a  continued  train  of  diseases.” 

Of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Montespan,  Madame 
de  Sevigne  thus  speaks  : — “  She  was  then  at  the  height 
of  favour — first  royal  mistress,  in  fact.  I  have  seen 
Madame  de  Montespan.  Ller  beauty  is  astonishing. 
She  is  not  half  so  plump  as  formerly.  Her  eyes  still 
retain  all  their  vivacity.  Her  lips  and  the  complexion 
of  her  cheeks  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  Her  hair  was  all  in 
curls  ;  her  two  temple-locks  hung  considerably  under 
her  cheeks.  She  wore  black  ribbons  on  her  head ; 
pearls  of  the  same  sort  as  Lady  Marshal  d’Hopital, 
with  diamond  buckles  and  pendants  of  the  utmost  mag¬ 
nificence.  Three  or  four  diamond  pins  appeared  in 
her  hair  -,  but  she  wore  no  covering  upon  it.  She  ex¬ 
hibited,  in  short,  a  blaze  of  beauty  which  could  not 
but  move  the  admiration  of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
She  knew  that  the  world  complained  of  her  keeping  all 
France  from  the  sight  of  the  king.  She  has  restored 
him  to  his  court,  you  see,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how 
happy  every  one  is  at  this,  or  how  much  her  beauty 
adorns  the  court.” 

She  thus  describes  the  circle : — “  This  agreeable 
medley,  in  which  all  that  is  select  about  the  court  is  in¬ 
termingled  without  confusion,  continues  from  three  to 
six.  If  couriers  arrive,  the  king  retires  for  a  moment 
to  read  the  letters,  and  then  returns.  There  is  always 
some  kind  of  music  to  which  he  listens,  and  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  good  effect.  Lie  chats  with  those  ladies 
who  usually  receive  that  honour.” 

Addressing  herself  more  directly  to  her  daughter, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  says — “Were  I  to  tell  you  how 
often  they  speak  to  me  of  you,  how  often  put  questions 
without  expecting  an  answer,  how  sparing  I  am  of  ray 
replies,  how  little  they  care,  and  how  much  less  still  I 
care,  you  would  not  fail  to  recognise  the  natural  disin¬ 
genuousness  of  the  court.  All  is  pell-mell,  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines.” 

By  these  she  means  the  partisans  of  Madame  de  Monte¬ 
span  and  of  her  rival,  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Louis’s 
passion  for  the  former  seemed  now  to  be  changing  to 
indifference,  and  almost  disgust. 

Madame  de  Thianges,  the  sister  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  was  an  exceedingly  witty  woman.  It  was 
she  who  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  “  We  don’t  grow  old 
at  table.”  She  had  two  whims,  which  she  maintained 
with  warmth  and  eloquence ;  one  regarded  the  nobility 
of  her  family,  the  other  her  person.  She  allowed  only 
two  noble  families  in  France,  her  own  and  that  of 
La  Rochefoucauld,  on  account  of  the  frequent  inter¬ 
marriages  that  had  taken  place  between  them,  and  she 
even  disputed  with  the  king  the  honour  of  antiquity  of 
family.  The  other  whim  was  that  of  considering  her- 
self  one  of  Nature’s  masterpieces,  not  so  much  in  external 
beauty  as  in  the  delicacy  of  the  organs  of  which  her 
frame  was  composed. 
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II 


THE  TALE  OF  A  COMET. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. —  PART  III. 


VII. — A  CUL-DE-SAC. 

HE  comet  was  very  near  its  perigee  when  I  received 
a  hurried  and  agitated  note  from  the  professor, 
asking  me  to  come  to  see  him  at  once. 

“  I  wish  to  consult  you  in  regard  to  your  pupil,  Rai- 
mond  Letoile,  about  whom  I  have  made  a  very  strange 
and  perplexing  discovery,”  he  wrote.  “  You  must  come 
to  me  at  once,  and  help  me  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  have  ever  encountered  in  my  life.” 

The  note  was  despatched  from  an  hotel  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  city ;  so,  the  next  morning,  I  took  the  steamboat, 
and  joined  my  friend  that  afternoon.  He  immediately 
began  upon  the  object  for  which  he  had  summoned  me. 

“  You  recollect,  my  dear  Bernard,”  said  he,  “  that 
you  wrote  to  me  that  you  were  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  your  pupil’s  demeanour,  and  that  he  was  a  burden 
to  you  of  which  you  would  fain  be  rid.  You  hinted, 
at  the  same  time,  of  very  strange  behaviour — conduct,  in 
fact,  which,  although  you  did  not  say  it,  I  could  not  in 
my  own  mind  divest  from  the  suspicion  of  something 
like  mental  aberration.  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
this  was  a  new  thing  with  him,  or  whether  any  such  sin¬ 
gularities  had  been  before  observed  in  his  conduct,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  I  sought  to  communicate  with  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  represented  themselves  to  be  his  guar¬ 
dians.  Now  here  began  the  mystery  to  solve  which  I 
have  summoned  your  aid. 

“  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,”  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  in  a  very  agitated  way,  “  I  cannot  find  those 
guardians !  I  cannot  discover  that  Raimond  Letoile 
has  any  connections,  acquaintances,  or  any  antecedents 
whatsoever !” 

“  You  mean,”  said  I  bitterly,  “  what  I  have  often 
suspected,  that  he  came  to  you  under  false  pretences, 
and  is  merely  a  cunning  impostor,  who  has  planned  to 
deceive  us  for  some  purpose  of  his  own.  God  grant 
that  purpose  be  not  the  one  I  fear  !”  added  I,  thinking 
of  Cherry,  while  a  flood  of  wild  apprehensions  made 
my  heart  beat  violently. 

“  I  mean  that  there  is  an  incomprehensible  mystery 
.about  the  whole  matter — a  mystery  that  fills  me  with 
affright,  old  man  as  I  am  and  good  Christian  as  I  hope 
I  am !”  replied  Mr.  Parallax,  catching  his  breath  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  face  full  of  perplexity.  “  In  these 
days,  when  the  devil  seems  to  be  unloosed,  and  goes 
abroad  like  a  roaring  lion — in  these  days  of  strange 
prodigies,  of  animal  magnetism,  and  clairvoyance,  and 
spiritualism,  my  old-fashioned  reason  feels  as  if  it  had 
dragged  its  anchors  and  gone  adrift  like  a  rudderless 
ship  upon  a  stormy  midnight  sea  !  What  if  all  we  have 
conquered  from  the  past  should  turn  out  to  be  no  know¬ 
ledge,  after  all !” 

“We  must  examine  the  resources  of  roguery  first,” 
said  I,  “  before  we  pin  our  faith  to  the  supernatural. 
Tell  me  about  this  young  man  Letoile.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  he  said  eagerly,  “  we  must  deal  with 


the  obvious — we  must  exclude  shadows !  About  the 
young  man,  then.  You  may  remember  that  I  wrote  to 
you  his  recommendations  were  good,  and  that  he  seemed 
amply  furnished  with  funds.  Here  are  all  the  papers 
which  concern  him,  including  the  letters  we  received ;” 
and  he  placed  them  on  the  table  before  me. 

“  In  cases  of  imposture,”  said  I,  gathering  them  up 
in  my  hand,  “  the  crucial  test  is  generally  the  financial 
one.  Rogues  are  most  counterfeit  when  there  is  ques¬ 
tion  of  actual  coin.” 

“  That  test  fails  here,  Bernard,”  replied  the  professor 
“  The  college  has  in  hand  several  hundred  dollars  of  the 
money  sent  to  be  applied  to  this  young  man’s  uses.  See, 

here  is  the  memorandum  of  a  draft  of  - ,  bankers,  of 

this  city,  drawn  to  order  of  the  college  treasurer. 
That  draft  was  duly  credited  and  duly  cashed.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  utterers  of  the  draft,  but  their  books 
simply  notice  an  ordinary  business  transaction,  the  sale 
of  the  draft  that  day  to  ‘cash.’  Examine  the  other 
papers,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  clue.  They  all 
refer  to  this  city.” 

These  were  extracts  from  the  business  and  memo¬ 
randum  books  of  the  college,  and,  besides  these,  several 
letters.  One,  which  the  professor  told  me  to  read  first, 
was  from  a  legal  firm,  giving  a  certain  address  in  the 
city,  and  inclosing  two  other  letters,  one  from  a  reve¬ 
rend  gentleman,  who  claimed  to  have  been  Raimond 
Letoile’s  pastor,  the  other  from  a  professional  gentleman, 
his  former  physician.  This  first  letter  was  the  one 
which  Raimond  had  brought  with  him  when  he  came 
to  the  college.  The  legal  firm  addressed  the  college 
authorities  as  the  constituted  guardians  of  Raimond 
Letoile,  a  young  man  wanting  a  few  months  of  his  ma¬ 
jority.  They  stated  it  to  be  the  wish  of  his  parents, 
who  dwelt  in  a  distant  land,  to  have  his  education  com¬ 
pleted  at - College.  At  the  same  time,  they  wrote, 

they  feared  the  young  man  would  not  prove  far  enough 
advanced  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  regular  curriculum, 
“  a  severe  and  protracted  fever  (see  medical  certificate 
accompanying)  having  so  seriously  impaired  his  memory 
as  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  fruits  of  previous  studies.” 
Still,  as  he  was  said  to  be  a  youth  of  great  talent  and 
exemplary  conduct,  and  as  the  writers  were  totally  in¬ 
experienced  in  such  matters,  they  hoped  they  would  not 
be  requiring  too  much  of  the  college  authorities  in  asking 
them  either  to  undertake  his  schooling  themselves,  or 
provide  him  with  a  reputable  and  adequate  tutor. 
Ample  funds  should  be  forthcoming,  of  which  the  in¬ 
closed  draft  was  an  earnest.  All  accounts  and  reports 
should  be  sent  to  them,  and  when  further  supplies  were 
needed,  they  were  prepared  to  honour  a  draft  for  any 

reasonable  amount.  Their  address  was  Box - , 

Post-office, - city. 

The  pastor’s  letter  spoke  of  the  young  man  as  having 
been  under  his  spiritual  charge  from  boyhood,  and  testi¬ 
fied  to  a  high  appreci.ation  of  his  many  virtues. 
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The  physician’s  letter  corroborated  what  the  lawyers 
had  said  in  regard  to  the  young  man’s  illness,  and  his 
loss  of  memory.  His  health  was  entirely  restored,  and 
all  he  had  lost  would  very  speedily  be  regained,  it  said. 

There  was  also  a  second  letter  from  the  legal  firm, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  news  of  Raimond’s  arrival  at 

- College,  and  expressing  entire  satisfaction  with 

the  arrangements  made  to  place  him  under  my  tuition. 

“This  seems  all  very  plain  and  simple,”  I  said ;  “  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  here.” 

“  But  there  is  insuperable  difficulty,”  retorted  the 

professor.  “  Doctor - and  Reverend  Doctor - 

both  positively  deny  that  they  ever  wrote  any  such 
letters,  or  ever  knew  any  such  person,  whose  name, 
they  say,  they  now  hear  for  the  first  time.  Both  are 
greatly  surprised  that  their  handwritings  should  have 

been  so  closely  imitated.  Doctor - said,  very  naively, 

that  he  would  have  sworn  to  the  signature  of  the  letter 
pretending  to  be  his.  These  gentlemen  have  such  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  that  we  cannot  think  of  challenging  their 
denials.  As  for  the  legal  firm,  the  pseudo-guardians  of 
Raimond  Letoile,  neither  they,  nor  their  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  have  any  existence,  nor  have  they  ever  had  any 
existence  whatsoever !” 

“  Aha  !”  said  I,  “  this  puts  quite  another  face  upon 
it,  Mr.  Parallax.  This  becomes  now  a  matter  of  police. 
We  must  employ  a  detective.” 

“  A  detective  !  There  is  nothing  for  the  police  to 
seize  upon.  We  can  give  them  no  data.  We  are  in  a 
cul-de-sac." 

“  There  is  the  young  man,”  said  I  gloomily,  “  and 
we  must  let  the  police  sift  him  and  his  antecedents. 
They  may  be  able  to  tell  us  more  than  you  suspect. 
Let  ns  go  and  see  Markleigh.” 

Markleigh  was  the  most  ingenious  detective  I  have 
ever  encountered,  and  was,  besides,  an  honourable, 
kindly  man.  To  him  we  went  and  told  him  all  we  knew. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  A  doubtful  case  !”  he  said.  “  The  doctor  and  the 
divine  are  above  suspicion  ;  the  bogus  lawyers  are  likely 
beyond  our  reach.  Have  you  questioned  the  lad  him¬ 
self  ?  How  do  you  know  he  is  an  impostor  ?” 

I  mentioned  my  suspicion  of  Raimond’s  designs  against 
Cherry.  Markleigh  asked  the  professor  if  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  pupils  to  me,  and  if  my  name  had 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  such  a  thing,  in  such 
a  way  that  Raimond  or  some  one  about  him  might  have 
chanced  to  hear  it.  The  professor  answered  no. 

“  Then  that  suspicion  must  fall  to  the  ground,”  said 
Markleigh ;  “  for  how  could  Letoile  hope  to  forward 
his  designs  against  the  lady  by  going  to  the  college, 
unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  college  would  send 
him  to  you  ?  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,  I 
suspect  this  young  man  is  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  He  is  probably  a  little  touched  in  the  upper 
story,  or  has  been,  and  some  of  his  rights  of  property 
or  person  are  being  plotted  against  by  parties  determined 
to  keep  both  him  and  themselves  out  of  sight.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  such  cases  turn  out  just  that  way.  We 
must  find  out  who  the  real  parties  are  who  have  used 
the  name  of  the  bogus  firm.” 

“  How  can  we,  when  there  is  no  clue  ?” 


“  How  do  you  know  the  young  man  won’t  tell  you, 
when  you  question  him  seriously  I’ 

I  mentioned  Raimond’s  romantic  version  of  his  past 
history. 

“  Ah,  I  see  !”  said  Markleigh  “  plainly  cracked  ! 
But  how  do  you  know  his  own  papers  will  not  reveal 
what  he  refuses  to  tell  you  ?” 

“  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  papers.  He  has  never 
received  any  letters,  and  he  never  locks  his  trunk — he 
has  only  one.” 

“  Papers  there,  for  all  that,”  said  Markleigh.  “  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  the  post-office  box ;  let  us  go  and  see 
about  that.” 

“  The  post-office  box  !”  We  had  not  thought  of  that. 

“  Yes,”  said  Markleigh.  “  Uncle  Sam  helps  us  to 
unearth  many  a  John  Doe  who  thinks  his  mole-tracks 
too  intricate  for  him  ever  to  be  caught.  Your  letter 
from  the  college  was  received,  and  answered.  By 
whom  ?  Who  took  that  letter  from  the  office  ?  Who 
rented  Box - ,  last  May 

We  went  to  the  office  full  of  hope,  but  met  with  an 
unexpected  rebuff.  There  was,  indeed,  a  box  of  the 
number  given,  but  only  of  recent  construction.  At  the 
date  of  the  correspondence  no  such  box  existed  !  The 
numbers  then  did  not  run  so  high  by  two  hundred. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  this,  we  were  assured 
by  the  highest  authority.  The  box  with  the  number 
given  had  not  been  in  use  two  months. 

“  The  letter  was  directed  to  a  box  bearing  that 
number,”  said  Markleigh  stubbornly  ;  “  it  must  have 
been  received  as  sent,  for  here  is  the  answer,  which 
came  in  due  course  of  mail.” 

“  We  cannot  help  that,”  was  all  the  answer  we  re¬ 
ceived  ;  “  the  box  was  certainly  not  in  existence  at  that 
date.”  And  official  records  were  shown  to  us  making 
the  statement  incontestable. 

Markleigh  came  away  with  us,  in  silence.  At  last 
he  said — “  I  must  confess  this  thing  puzzles  me,  gentle¬ 
men.  The  plot  hides  deeper  than  I  thought.  The 
motive  for  concealment  must  be  strong,  and  the  art  dis¬ 
played  is  considerable.  I  will  study  the  matter  over  a 
little.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  that 
is,  make  what  you  can  out  of  the  young  man.  Go 
home  at  once  and  question  him  closely.  Whatever  you 
do,  be  sure  to  get  possession  of  his  trunk  and  papers 
before  he  supposes  he  is  suspected.  If  you  need  me, 
let  me  know.  I  think  I  will  drop  down  and  see  you  in 
a  day  or  two.  You  have  made  me  curious  about  the 
lad.  I  want  to  look  at  him,  to  see  if  his  countenance 
reminds  me  of  any  of  my  old  acquaintances.  So  good 
day,  gentlemen.” 

The  next  morning  I  went  aboard  the  steamboat  for 
my  home,  accompanied  by  the  professor.  He  was 
morbidly  anxious  about  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
deeply  regretted  having  induced  me  to  take  the  young 
man  under  my  charge.  I  was  devoured  with  appre¬ 
hensions.  I  could  not  tell  what  fears  possessed  me, 
what  doubts,  suspicions,  and  dark  dreads  tortured 
me  with  their  violent  urgency.  The  steamboat  was 
all  too  slow  for  my  swift-running  cares,  and  all  day 
long  I  paced  the  deck,  and  watched  out  forward  to  see 
what  progress  we  were  making.  There  was  consider- 
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able  delay,  for  there  was  much  freight  to  be  landed, 
and  many  passengers,  and  I  chafed  and  fumed  in  vain. 

The  steamboat  landing  was  about  two  miles  from  my 
windmill,  and  we  did  not  reach  the  wharf  until  after 
seven  o’clock,  in  the  evening.  I  had  no  conveyance,  so 
the  professor  was  obliged  to  follow  me  on  foot,  along 
a  sandy  road.  Driven  by  I  knew  not  what  of  anxiety 
and  terror,  I  walked  on  furiously,  forgetful  of  my  com¬ 
panion’s  years  and  infirmities,  until,  panting  and  breath¬ 
less,  he  told  me  he  could  go  no  further  unless  I  went 
more  slowly.  I  adapted  my  step  to  his,  while  my 
heart  beat  fearfully,  and  the  veins  in  my  temples  throbbed 
as  if  they  would  burst.  The  night  had  quite  fallen 
before  we  reached  the  windmill,  and  twilight  was  faded 
all  away. 

“  How  brilliantly  the  comet  shines  to-night !”  said 
the  professor,  as  at  last  we  stood  before  the  door  after 
mounting  the  long  steps.  “  This  is  her  perigee,  cer¬ 
tainly.  I  am  glad  it  is  so  clear.  We  must  take  an  ob¬ 
servation  before  we  sleep  this  night,  Bernard.” 

And  we  entered  my  study  as  he  spoke. 

VIII. — TO  ARCTURUS  ! 

Old  Nanny  met  us,  weeping  loudly,  and  mopping 
her  fat,  bacon-coloured  face  with  the  ends  of  a  not 
over-clean  check  apron. 

“  I’m  glad  you  come,  Marse  Bernie  !  I’m  glad  you 
come !” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Nanny  ?” 

“  Oh,  he’s  gone  away,  sir  !  He’s  gone  away  !” 

“  Raimond  gone  away  !  Where  to  ?” 

“  I  dunno  !  I  dunno  !  He  kim  to  me  and  says  as 
how  I  was  werry  good  to  him”  {sobbing),  “  and  he  was 
goin’  away  a  long  v’yage  dis  werry  night,  and  never 
cornin’  back  no  more,  so  here’s  somethin’  to  remember 
me  by  !  An’  he  give  me  dis,  poor  dear  innocent !” 
said  she,  opening  her  hand  and  showing  several  large 
gold  coins. 

“  Did  he  take  his  trunk  ?” 

“  No — he  hain’t  gone  yir.  He’s  across  de  creek,  now 
— I  reckon  sayin’  good-bye  to  Miss  Cherry.” 

I  turned  to  the  professor.  “  An  elopement !”  said 
I.  “  We  are  still  in  time  !  Nanny,  go  upstairs  and 
bring  down  Raimond’s  trunk — at  once  !  We  will  fore¬ 
stall  the  gentleman’s  intentions,”  said  I  to  the  professor, 
who  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  nearest  chair. 

Presently  old  Nanny  came  down  again,  dragging 
behind  her  Raimond’s  moderate-sized  trunk. 

“  ’Tain’t  locked,”  she  said — “  ’tain’t  packed.  Mebbe 
he  ain’t  goin’  to-night,  arter  all.” 

“  Put  the  trunk  in  the  closet,”  Staid  I,  “  and  give  me 
the  key.” 

“  1  hope  he  hain’t  been  doin’  nothin’  bad,”  said  she, 
peering  anxiously  into  my  face  after  she  had  locked  the 
closet  door. 

“  That  remains  to  be  seen  !  Now,  Mr.  Parallax,” 
said  I,  briskly,  turning  to  the  professor,  “  let  us  go 
across  the  river  at  once.” 

He  followed  me  out  of  the  house  to  the  little  wharf 
where  my  canoe  was  tied  up.  When  we  got  there  I 
found  that  the  paddle  was  not  in  the  boat. 

“  Nanny  !”  I  called,  “  bring  me  my  paddle — quick  !” 


While  we  waited  for  her  to  come,  I  looked  across 
the  river,  and  out  upon  the  night.  All  around  the 
vaulted  sky  the  brilliant  constellations  hung 

“  Like  captiiin-jewels  in  a  carcanet 

while  the  comet,  its  nucleus  large  upon  the  very  verge 
of  the  horizon,  and  its  tail  sweeping  upwards  at  a  great 
angle,  blazed  with  a  clearer,  brighter  gleam  than  ever 
before.  The  black  shadows  of  the  great  willows 
across  the  stream  rose  gloomily  against  the  sky,  and  in 
those  shadows  I  could  not  see  if  Raimond’s  boat  was 
there  or  not. 

“  What  you  goin’  ’cross  de  creek  for,  ’fore  you 
gits  your  supper  asked  Nanny,  as  she  trotted  up, 
panting,  and  gave  me  the  paddle. 

“  We  will  soon  be  back,”  I  answered;  “  keep  a  cup 
of  tea  hot  for  us.  Step  in,  Mr.  Parallax — gently — the 
boat  is  very  light,  a  touch  will  capsize  her — sit  there 
— sit  low  and  I  proceeded  to  untie  the  painter. 

“  What  a  strange  smoke  that  is!”  cried  the  professor, 
suddenly,  pointing  behind  me. 

“  O  Lord  I”  screamed  old  Nanny ;  “  come  back, 
Marse  Bernie  I  come  back  I  de  house’s  a-fire !  de 
smoke’s  all  a-bustin’  out  under  de  eaves  I” 

I  turned.  There  was  a  huge  volume  of  smoke  burst¬ 
ing  out  from  every  cranny  of  the  roof  of  my  poor  old 
windmill — such  smoke  as  told  plainly  enough  the  blaze 
was  not  far  behind  ! 

I  sprang  from  the  boat.  But,  at  that  instant,  from 
the  region  of  sky  where  the  pearl-bright  comet  reigned, 
with  a  rushing  sound,  and  a  broad,  unholy  blaze  of 
light  that  turned  all  things  into  a  sulphurous  day,  and  a 
long,  scintillating  track  of  flame,  there  came  a  mighty 
meteor,  swift  and  furious  as  a  thunderbolt.  With  a 
whirling  curve  it  swept  along,  and  in  its  gh.'istly  light 
we  saw  our  faces,  white,  and  dumb,  and  terror-stricken. 
With  a  whirling  curve  it  came,  and  dipped  towards  the 
river  till  it  seemed  the  very  fishes  underneath  the  waves 
must  go  blind  in  all  that  glare.  It  dipped  towards  the 
river,  then  poising  one  moment  in  increasing  splendour 
over  the  willows,  the  drooping  weeping  willows,  it 
soared  aloft  again  with  its  mighty  train  of  fire,  upwards, 
upwards,  until  it  was  out  of  sight  I 

“  God  I”  shrieked  old  Nanny,  dropping  to  her  knees, 
“  de  world’s  come  to  an  end  I  de  night  o’  judgment’s 
here!  glory!  oh,  glory!”  and  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
shouted  in  a  sort  of  delirious  awe. 

“‘He  is  terrible  exceedingly  in  all  His  works!”’ 
said  the  professor’s  solemn  voice.  “  A  fearful  meteor, 
Bernard  !” 

But  I — I  grasped  my  paddle  with  frantic  fingers, 
and,  crying  “  Cherry  !  Cherry  !”  sprang  from  the  wharf 
again,  and  tore  the  knotted  rope  loose,  and  in  hot  haste 
dashed  the  rocking  boat  along  ! 

“  Your  house  is  burning  !  The  smoke  increases, 
Bernard  !”  said  the  professor,  wondering  at  my  madness. 

But  “  Cherry  !  Cherry  !”  I  screamed  out,  and  forced 
the  boat  along.  For,  in  that  moment  when  the  poising 
meteor  had  shaken  its  white  defiance  in  the  face  of 
night,  and  all  its  lurid  horrors  burst  forth  like  a  gleam 
from  hell,  I  had  seen  Cherry — seen  her  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore — betwixt  the  trailing,  drooping,  weeping 
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willows,  upon  the  long  dewy  slope  of  grass !  I  had 
seen  her  there,  rapt,  transfigured,  dying  !  By  her  side 
I  saw  Raimond  Letoile  standing,  the  meteor’s  blue  flame 
dressing  his  white  brow  with  an  aureola.  I  saw  him 
standing  there,  his  eyes  turned  upwards,  a  smile  of  con¬ 
scious  supernatural  power  lighting  all  his  face,  while 
his  figure  was  magnified  and  seemed  exalting  itself  like 
an  angel’s  on  tiptoe  for  flight.  And,  like  a  saint,  adoring, 
face  pale,  upturned,  glorified,  hands  clasped,  knees 
humbly  bent,  I  saw  Cherry,  a  votive  offering  at  his  feet ! 
One  moment' I  saw  them  thus,  and  then  it  was  dreary 
dark.  One  moment — but  for  ever  ! 

“  Cherry  !”  I  cried,  and  urged  the  boat  on  till  the 
water  foamed,  while  the  professor  perforce  sat  still, 
and  old  Nanny’s  wailing  shouts  and  clappings  followed 
us  as  we  went. 

The  boat’s  keel  grated,  and  I  sprang  ashore,  bidding 
the  professor  tie  the  boat  and  follow. 

Five  steps  up  the  slope,  and  through  the  long  dewy 
grass,  and  I  was  beside  the  white,  kneeling  figure — the 
figure  in  pure  white  robe  limp  with  dew  who  knelt 
there,  hands  clasped  and  face  upturned,  seraphic — the 
figure  of  Cherry,  kneeling  there,  alone  !  kneeling  there, 
alone,  and  gazing  upward  towards  the  comet  with  a 
white  face  full  of  joy,  with  the  rapt  face  of  her  who 


sees  a  God  !  with  fading  eyes,  indeed,  but  full  of  love 
and  peace  !  Oh,  Cherry  !  oh,  my  Cherry  ! 

By  her  side  I  knelt  me  down,  there  in  the  comet’s 
chilly  light,  and  she  knew  me  with  that  smile  of  fading 
sweetness,  and  turned  her  face  to  mine,  whispering — 

“  Kiss  me,  Bernie  !” 

So  I  kissed  her  cold  white  lips,  and  she  heaved  a 
little  sigh,  still  smiling  towards  the  comet.  Then,  as  I 
put  my  arm  about  her  waist,  to  keep  her  from  falling, 
her  world-weary  head  sank  drooping  to  my  shoulder, 
and  a  little  shiver  ran  through  all  her  frame. 

“  He  will  know  me  in  Arcturus  !”  she  said,  and  so 
was  still. 

“  Your  house  is  all  in  flames,”  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  coming  near  me.  “  You  will  save  nothing, 
Bernard.” 

“  Hush  !”  I  cried.  “  Let  there  be  peace  !  She 
sleeps  !” 

He  seized  Cherry’s  limp  hand  quickly,  then  gently 
let  it  fall  again. 

“  She  sleeps  indeed,  my  poor  Bernard  !  She  is  dead 
— quite  dead  !” 

There  was  ardent  quest  for  Raimond  Letoile,  but  he 
had  disappeared,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  him  dis¬ 
covered  ever  after. 


UNDER  THE  ELMS. 


Shall  I  tell  you  how  it  is  under  the  Elms, 

This  beautiful  summer  day  ? 

How  the  trees  droop  over  the  velvet  grass 
Where  the  sunlight  and  shadows  play  ? 

What  the  flowers  to  the  elms,  and  the  elms  to  the  skies. 
In  their  own  sweet  voices  say  ? 

I  would  I  might  picture  to  you  the  scene 
Each  day  on  my  memory  penned. 

That  the  green,  and  the  gold,  and  the  azure  tints 
A  greeting  soft  might  send. 

And  the  rural  calm  to  your  weary  heart 
A  soothing  cheer  could  lend. 

But  a  magical  change  has  come  under  the  Elms, 

As  I  write  at  my  window  here ; 

And  the  sunny  air,  that  was  calm  and  still. 

Is  ringing  with  voices  clear. 

And  the  laughing  chorus  that  floats  to  me 
Falls  in  melody  on  my  ear. 

There’s  a  glancing  of  curls  through  the  clustering  leaves. 
Of  a  golden  and  chestnut  hue. 

And  a  gleaming  of  eyes  from  the  swaying  grass. 

That  are  hazel,  and  grey,  and  blue ; 

The  asparagus  bed  yields  a  wonderful  crop 
Of  aprons  and  ribbons  too. 

A  tree  branches  out  in  a  curious  way. 

With  arms  and  ankles  of  snow  ; 

And  the  terrace  has  sprouted  a  little  frock. 


Mid  the  clover  and  chickweed  low  ; 

And  the  candy-tuft,  in  a  fleecy  heap. 

Two  dimpled  hands  doth  show. 

Each  branch  and  each  leaf,  every  blade  and  flower. 
Seems  bright  with  a  radiant  glee. 

And  the  merry  picture  of  jubilant  life 
Is  a  beautiful  one  to  see  ; 

While  the  voices,  rippling  the  quiet  air. 

Sing  a  wonderful  song  to  me. 

For  again  the  branches  seem  arching  high 
To  where  the  blue  is  spread. 

And  the  waving  spires  of  asparagus 
Meet  over  my  stooping  head. 

And  the  world  again  is  a  playground  vast. 

And  the  cares  of  life  are  fled. 

The  ladder  that  reaches  the  lowest  branch 
Seems  a  staircase  to  the  sky  ; 

My  paper-dolls,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Safe  under  a  plantain  lie  ; 

And  what  if  the  dog  before  the  door 
Should  mistake  me  for  a  fly ! 

O  children,  you  have  stolen  my  heart. 

And  carried  my  brain  olF,  too  ! 

And  ruefully  dear  are  your  flashing  eyes. 

The  hazel,  and  grey,  and  blue  ! 

Give  me  back  my  senses,  )'ou  little  thieves. 

Or  I  will  be  after  you  ! 
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“EUGENE  ARAM”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 


More  in  the  light  of  a  poetic  idyll  than  a  dramatic 
work  does  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills’s  latest  production, 
completing  a  noble  triad,  seem  fit  to  be  considered. 

For  having  selected  as  his  hero  a  criminal  notorious 
in  history  there  is  the  precedent,  were  other  wanting, 
of  the  greatest  of  playwrights,  Shakspeare  himself,  who 
expended  on  Macbeth  and  Richard  III.  some  of  his 
sublimest  thoughts.  Of  course,  in  poetising  and  dra¬ 
matising  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  guilty  country  school¬ 
master,  the  author  has  not  restricted  himself  closely  to 
the  criminal  records  of  the  time  when  the  dreadful 
deed  occurred.  But  it  is  with  the  drama  as  it  stands, 
and  as  it  is  attracting  all  London  to  listen  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  poetry  in  which  the  story  is  clothed,  and  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  the  greatest  of  living  actors,  that  we  have 
to  do. 

The  scene — a  charming  one — opens  on  the  exterior 
of  the  pretty  rustic  vicarage  and  garden  of  Parson 
Meadows  at  Knaresborough.  There  are  a  few  pre¬ 
liminary  colloquial  sentences  uttered  by  the  vicar’s  old 
gardener,  Jowell,  who,  we  learn,  has  lately  found  a 
small  gold  coin  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  known  as  St. 
Robert’s,  and  when  a  not  very  prepossessing  individual 
enters  on  the  scene,  and,  accosting  him,  begs  the  loan  of 
his  pickaxe  and  spade  to  aid  him  in  some  geological 
researches  in  that  locality  for  spars  and  stalactites,  the 
garrulous  old  man  reflects  that  as  this  said  little  coin 
may  have  some  brothers  and  sisters,  digging  and 
delving  is  just  the  sort  of  little  game  he  should  like  to 
have  a  hand  in,  which  he  accordingly  resolves  to  do. 
All  this  is  but  what  serves  “  as  prologue  to  the  swell¬ 
ing  theme.”  It  is  the  eve  of  the  wedding  of  the  vicar’s 
fair  daughter  Ruth,  described  by  this  same  gardener  as 
“  the  loveliest  ladybird  that  ever  lighted  on  a  rosebud 
and  when  he,  having  finished  gathering  his  choicest 
flowers  to  grace  her  wedding,  retires,  the  bridegroom 
expectant  makes  his  appearance — a  tall,  spare  man,  of 
rather  slouching  gait  and  pale  and  studious  aspect  be¬ 
fitting  his  position,  that  of  schoolmaster  of  the  place. 

He,  too,  will  gather  a  posy  for  her  he  loves  beyond 
all  the  world,  and  whom  to-morrow’s  dawn  he  hopes 
will  make  his  own.  Sweet  rural  flowers — 

“The  pirdoii  cowslij),  filled  brimful  with  seout, 

A  little  rosebud,  opening  tender  lips 
As  if  they’d  burst  into  ii  song  of  perfuine. 

A  pansy  ?  Yes,  a  pansy — 

Two  puqde  hoo<ls  whieli  hide  one  golden  secret.” 

The  graceful  offering  brings  joy  to  the  tender  and 
devoted  heart  of  his  affianced,  a  joy  whose  sunshine  is 
slightly  overshadowed  by  her  noticing  a  frequent  cloud 
and  sadness  on  his  brow,  and  pretty  Ruth  would  know 
the  reason  of  the  melancholy  she  has  noticed  there  from 
the  first  evening  when  her  father  brought  him  home. 
He  tries  to  reassure  her.  “  Nay,  Ruth,  I  am  not  sad 
to-night,”  and  is  in  turn  powerfully  startled  and  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  intelligence  that  a  stranger  has  found 
shelter  beneath  her  father’s  roof,  for  the  kind-hearted 


vicar  could  not,  even  at  such  a  time,  refrain  from  offer¬ 
ing  hospitality  to  one  whose  tastes  were  so  congenial 
to  his  own. 

Even  in  the  anxious  mutual  questionings  of  the  be¬ 
trothed  lovers,  where  all  seems  calm  and  peaceful,  we 
feel  a  presentiment  of  the  gathering  storm-cloud.  With 
Ruth  her  devoted  love  would  lead  her  to  pardon  any 
poisonous  weed,  even  of  crime,  that  might  have  found 
entrance  there,  so  that  it  had 

“  Loft  nxnn  for  one  siniill  violet — love  for  me.” 

It  is  now  his  turn  to  question  and  to  probe  her  tender 
heart  to  its  depths.  He  asks — 

“  Had  I  lost  my  soul’s  iiiuocence. 

Could  you  still  love  me  ?” 

illustrating  his  words  by  showing  her  a  ring  he  wears 
for  the  sake  of  some  precious  memories,  although  the 
ruby  that  once  lent  value  to  it  is  lost.  Her  devoted 
love  comes  forth  triumphantly  from  the  trying  ordeal, 
and  she  bids  him 

“  still  wear  the  empty  ring  ; 

The  gold  is  there  although  the  gem  is  lost.” 

All  seems  now  peace  and  confidence ;  as  evening 
closes  in,  the  soothing  tones  of  choristers  within  the 
church  chanting  a  sunset  anthem  is  heard,  and  as  the 
betrothed  pair  stand  lovingly  linked  together  the  curtain 
descends. 

The  opening  of  Act  II.  presents  us  with  an  almost 
equally  charming  picture  of  rural  home  life.  The 
vicar  and  the  schoolmaster  are  engaged  over  a  game  of 
chess  in  the  quaintly-furnished  comfortable  keeping-room 
of  the  vicarage,  and  Ruth  rather  impatiently  awaits  its 
termination  that  she  may  read  aloud  the  address  offered 
to  the  latter  on  his  coming  marriage  by  his  loving  pupils. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  winces  under  the  expressions  of 
praise  and  attachment  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  him  by 
those  to  whom  he  has  ever  been 

“  III  the  pliiygrouud  a  teaeher. 

In  the  sehiwil-rO'im  a  e.impanion;” 

and  when  at  last  “  his  spotless  life”  is  spoken  of  as 

“  -Vu  example  we  all  hope  to  imitate,” 

he  exits  .abruptly  from  the  room  like  one  conscience 
and  panic  stricken. 

Left  alone — for  her  father,  in  the  guileless  simplicity 
of  his  heart,  attributes  the  tutor’s  agitation  to  modesty 
blushing  at  its  own  praises,  and  follows  to  persuade  him 
back — Ruth  falls  into  a  pleasing,  dreamy  soliloquy  on 
her  lover’s  perfections,  and  makes  a  resolve  to  herself 
never  to  notice  his  abstracted  fits,  for  he  himself  has  told 
her  that 

“  Happiness  dies  often  of  a  question.” 

Her  musings  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  her 
father’s  stranger  guest  returned  from  his  ramblings  to 
claim  the  proffered  shelter  and  refreshment.  He  utters 
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some  conventional  compliments  on  the  happiness  of  the 
bridegroom  expectant,  to  which  Ruth  answers — 

“  Mr.  Aram,  sir,  would  tliaiik  you  were  he  present.” 

At  mention  of  that  name  the  stranger  starts,  muttering 
to  himself — 

“  ’Tis  one  I  have  not  uttered  for  these  fom-teen  years.” 

Finding  that  he  has  known  her  beloved  Eugene  from 
boyhood,  Ruth  artlessly  expresses  her  delight  at  the 
coincidence,  exclaiming — 

How  jdeasant  it  will  l)c  to  have  you  here—  • 

I  do  so  long  to  kintw  alamt  his  youth.” 

The  joy,  however,  is  not  so  unalloyed  as  was  antici¬ 
pated,  for  the  companion  of  Eugene  Aram’s  boyhood 
implants  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  his  young 
fiancee  by  hinting  at  a  former  attachment,  which  she 
instantly  suspects  to  be  the  origin  of  the  settled  melan¬ 
choly  that  overshadows  him.  She  stifles  her  wounded 
feelings  in  presence  of  his  maligner,  and  indignantly 
tells  him — 

“  You  may  as  well  hope  to  sully  the  hhic  sky 
As  injure  Eugene  Aram’s  stainless  name.” 

Her  father  enters  and  ushers  Houseman — for  though 
appearing  under  the  assumed  name  of  Coleman,  this  is 
his  real  title — to  his  study  for  refreshment,  and,  left  alone, 
Ruth  gives,  vent  to  the  anguish  implanted  in  her  heart 
by  the  thought  that  her  adored  has  loved  another. 
Even  the  flowers  she  wears  are  distasteful  to  her  when 
reflecting  that  on  another  a  similar  token  of  love  has 
been  bestowed,  and  she  petulantly  throws  them  to  the 
ground,  only,  however,  to  replace  them  on  her  heart 
when  she  hears  her  returning  lover,  unobservant  of  her 
presence,  fondly  murmuring  the  strains  of  an  old  song 
of  her  own.  Unable  to  restrain  her  feelings  she 
challenges  him  with  having  loved  another  woman,  and 
implores  him  to  let  her  be  sole  tenant  of  his  heart, 
where  to  have  a  rival  is  the  only  crime  of  his  she  could 
not  pardon.  Aram  mournfully  says  to  her — 

“  Vdu’vo  licaitl  some  stories  of  my  youth  at  Lynn 
More  sad  aiul  sorrowful  if  told  aright  than  sinful,” 

and  caressingly  assures  her  that  if  he  has  had  a  love 
passage  in  his  early  boyhood,  no  trace  of  it  is  now  left 
within  his  heart,  where  she  reigns  sole  mistress.  Their 
restored  happiness  is  again  disturbed  by  the  re-entrance  of 
Houseman, in  whom  Aram,  with  covert  horror,  recognises 
a  former  acquaintance,  and  one  whom  he  would  shun. 

An  interview  that  takes  place  between  the  two  men 
is  one  of  breathless  interest.  Houseman,  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly  brought  face  to  face  with  one  whom  circum¬ 
stances  had  once  made  his  accomplice  in  a  deadly  crime, 
would  improve  the  occasion  to  his  own  advantage,  but 
is  mistaken  in  his  calculations,  for  Aram,  refusing  to 
seal  his  lips  as  to  the  bitter  past  by  a  bribe,  boldly  defies 
him  to  do  his  worst  against  one  so  strong  in  the  panoply 
of  respect  and  affection  as  himself,  and  turns  the  tables 
completely  on  him  by  threatening,  if  he  perseveres  in 
his  attempt,  to  denounce  him  for  complicity  in  a  robbery 
some  time  ago  notorious  in  that  place  committed  by  one 
Daniel  Clark,  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Cowed 
in  spite  of  himself  by  this  resolute  line  of  defence. 


Houseman  urges  why  should  Aram  have  thus  raised 
around  himself  a  rampart  of  respectability  and  loyalty, 
while  he,  the  lesser  criminal,  is  suffering  from  poverty 
and  want  ?  These  words  awake  a  torrent  of  passion  in 
Aram’s  breast.  He  says — 

“  There  a  world  of  ditt’ereiiec  between  onr  nets  : 

The  lion  ImiUIIv  strikes  his  jirey,  hut  the  hyena 
Crouehes  haek  and  waits  for  j)lunder.” 

The  war  of  words,  sharp  and  incisive,  grows  hotter, 
Aram  furiously  assuring  Houseman  that  he  will  not 
answer  for  his  own  acts  should  he  dare  poison  his  fame 
in  the  ear  of  the  woman  he  loves,  and  on  whose  track 
he  has  already  found  his  serpent’s  trail. 

The  contest  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
vicar,  who  is  shortly  followed  by  Jowell  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  from  having,  in  his  delving  expedition, 
come  upon  a  skeleton  which  he  identified,  by  means  of 
a  clasp  knife  by  its  side,  as  that  of  Daniel  Clark,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  murdered  some  years  ago,  and  this  time  he 
recognises  in  the  stranger.  Houseman,  the  partner  and 
companion  of  the  missing  man,  and  whom  he  now  boldly 
denounces  as  his  murderer.  Thus  driven  to  bay. 
Houseman  repudiates  the  charge,  declaring,  however, 
that  he  can  point  to  the  real  criminal  in  the  person  of 
the  respected  and  revered  schoolmaster,  Eugene  Aram  ! 

Jowell  has  brought  the  skull  and  remains  of  the  dead 
man  with  him,  and  entreats  the  vicar,  in  his  capacity  of 
m.agistrate,  to  come  and  inspect  them,  which  he  agrees 
to  do,  and  desires  that  Aram  shall  accompany  them  to 
join  in  the  investigation  ;  but  to  this  Eugene  finds  his 
courage  unequal ;  he  could  cope  with  the  real,  but  the 
thought  of  the  ghastly  sight  that  awaits  him  quite  un¬ 
nerves  him  ;  and  as  the  vicar,  accompanied  by  Houseman 
and  Jowell,  is  departing,  with  parched  and  faltering 
tongue  he  seeks  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
knows  the  spot  and  the  story  connected  with  it  well ;  he 
declares  in  tones  of  gasping  agitation  that  he  can  scarcely 
conceal — 

“  It  was  the  enve  of  {?o«<I  St.  Itohert, 

His  lioine  iu  life,  his  tomb  in  death.” 

What,  then,  more  likely  than  that  these  bleached  and 
whitening  bones  should  be  those  of  the  sainted  hermit  ? 
and  he  declares  the  removal  of  the  bones  to  be  an  act  little 
short  of  sacrilege — 

“  I  have”  (he  says) 

“  .\  iwcrenec  for  the  la.st  ivsting-plaee 
Of  anythin"  1  onee  have  loved,  wer’t  bnt 
A  faithfnl  do".” 

Urged  by  the  vicar  to  accompany  them,  if  only  to  clear 
himself  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  fair  fame  by 
Houseman,  he  promises  to  follow.  The  few  moments 
of  interval  in  which  he  is  left  alone  are  those  of  intense 
mental  agony.  Striving  to  bend  up  each  corporal  agent 
to  the  terrible  task  of  viewing  the  remains  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  disinterred  from  their  quiet  resting-place,  cold 
drops  of  agony  stand  on  his  brow,  and  he  starts  as  from 
a  spectre  at  sight  of  his  own  pale  and  haggard  face  in  a 
mirror,  as  well  as  from  the  sound  of  his  footfall  as  he 
crosses  the  threshold  of  the  apartment  on  his  dread 
errand — a  powerfully-created  situation,  on  which  the 
act  drop  falls. 

The  last  act  has  less  of  incident,  and  is  little  more 
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than  a  monologue,  yet  is  in  no  way  behind  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  point  of  impressive  and  exciting  interest, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  genius  of  the  great  actor 
on  whose  shoulders  the  burden  of  its  representation 
rests. 

We  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vicarage, 
but  this  time  the  scene  is  the  churchyard,  and  prone  on 
a  tombstone  beneath  a  spreading  yew-tree  lies  the  form 
of  a  man — Eugene  Aram. 

At  sight  of  the  horrible  relics,  witnesses  of  a  great 
crime,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  paralysis  of  guilty 
fear,  and,  Cain-like,  has  fled,  a  fugitive  from  his  fellow- 
men  and  from  all  that  makes  life  lovely.  To  the  spot 
comes  Houseman,  who  is  hurriedly  leaving  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  he  had  for  a  brief  space  been  placed  in 
mortal  jeopardy.  A  short  encounter  again  occurs  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Aram  is  this  time  the  suppliant,  for 
with  frantic  agony  he  implores  Houseman  to  impart  to 
him  the  secret  by  which  he  has  contrived  to  “  quell  the 
endless  ache’’  with  which  his  own  heart  is  devoured. 
Denied  consolation  here,  he  turns  in  his  misery  and 
desolation  to  Heaven,  and  clinging  to  a  cross  placed  in 
the  churchyard,  entreats  for  pardon  and  peace  ;  but  to 
his  frenzied  prayer  no  answer  seems  to  come ;  it  is 
“  winged  with  agony,”  and  despairingly  exclaiming, 
“  God’s  face  is  turned  away,”  he  falls  half  senseless  to 
the  ground.  Thus  prostrate  with  misery  he  is  found 
by  the  devoted  Ruth,  who  is  seeking  him  with  all  a 
true  woman’s  loving  devotion.  The  last  hope  presents 
itself  to  the  despairing  man.  On  her  faithful  heart  he 
will  pour  out  the  story  of  his  guilt,  and  endeavour  by 
confession  to  find  solace  for  his  woe.  He  relates  to 
her,  with  white  and  trembling  lips,  and  in  tones  of 
deepest  agony,  the  story  of  his  past  life.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood — for  he  was  not  twenty — “  a  silent  lad  and  mother¬ 
less,”  the  helm  of  his  rudderless  life  was  taken  by  a 
woman.  She  proved  unworthy  of  the  passionate  devo¬ 
tion  of  his  heart’s  first  love,  and  her  betrayer  was  the 
dead  man,  Daniel  Clark,  who  afterwards  behaved  with 
base  and  treacherous  cruelty  towards  his  wretched 
victim.  After  relating,  with  shuddering  horror,  the 
base  desertion  of  the  woman  once  so  dear  to  himself, 
which  he  witnessed,  having  beheld  her  in  her  lonely 
dwelling — 

“  Her  honour,  like  n  diamond  Imnit  to  charcoal. 

And  even  the  poor  wreteh’s  trinkets  gone,” 

he  goes  on  to  describe  its  terrible  consequences — 

“  I  left  her — straight  into  my  breast  there  passed 
Tlie  soul  of  Cain — my  will  was  not  my  own. 

In  one  fell  thought  1  rcekoncnl  the  black  score 
Against  that  man — all  that  I  might  have  won. 

And  all  his  villainy  had  robbed  from  me. 

Methinks,  us  I  went  out  from  her,  the  flame— 

The  topaz  crescent  of  the  tiger’s  eye — 

Dlazed  iuto  mine,  as  with  a  patient  stealth 


“  He  nears  his  prey  before  the  thunderous  l)ound. 

So  1  made  sure — hate  has  s<j  stanch  a  scent ! 

I  neither  ate,  nor  slept,  nor  sate  me  down 
Till  all  was  plain,  and  I  was  on  his  trail ! 

I  tracked  the  robber  down.  It  was  a  dawn 
Like  yonder  morning,  and  the  last  night’s  rain 
Lay  iu  still  jxwls.  1  saw  my  mirroretl  figure 
Pass  on  along  with  me,  another  self 
'fliat  came,  as  ’twere  to  witness  my  intent. 

Saint  Robert’s  cave — I  tracked  him  to  its  mouth ; 

I  looked  within,  and  saw  two  men. 

Houseman,  that  man,  was  one,  the  other 
Clark — I  saw  his  face  half  turuetl,  tremulous, 

Pale  in  the  orange  light,  and  damp  with  fear ! 

I  faltered  for  a  moment,  the  cold  wind 
Whispered  me  pity,  and  a  binl  that  chiriicd 
Toucheil  a  heart’s  nerve,  and  softeneil  me. 

I  had  refruinwl,  but  that  the  wretch  held  up 
A  woman’s  ornanicut — her  name  upon  it — 

And  read  it  with  a  mock.  I  sprang  within — 

Confronted  him,  and  shouted,  ‘Cowan! !  Thief!’ 

Close  at  my  feet  there  lay  a  spade.  This  seized, 

I  struck  him  down.  I  struck,  and  struck  again; 

I  oidy  saw  beneath  my  furious  blows 
Some  writhing  vermin — not  a  human  life. 

(treat  Ooil!  I  think  I  see  him  still — I  see  him  now! 

I  sec  the  wild  «|uenchcd  gaze  he  fixwl  on  me  !” 

At  the  close  of  this  grand  speech,  still  niore  grandly 
acted,  the  crisis  is  palpably  at  hand.  With  the  rising 
of  the  sun  and  breaking  of  the  dawn  over  the  still  grey 
churchyard  the  vexed  spirit  of  the  crime-haunted  but 
deeply  repentant  sinner  sinks  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  the 
loving,  true-hearted  girl  whose  bridal  morn  this  should 
have  been,  and  to  the  strains  of  the  choristers  within 
the  church  chanting  forth  their  morning  anthem,  as  he 
whispers  with  his  expiring  breath — 

“  I  will  find  my  burial  in  your  arms ;  upon  your  lips 
^ly  only  enitaph,  and  in  your  eyes 
My  first  faint  glimpse  of  heaven  I” 

To  expend  criticism  upon  this  play  and  its  rendition 
would  be  merely  superfluous.  The  piece  itself — the 
dialogue  replete  with  beauty  of  no  common  order,  and 
constructed  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  unities,  the  action 
being  comprised  within  twenty-four  hours — is  a  high- 
class  specimen  of  the  poetic  drama,  whose  restoration 
to  our  stage  must  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  true  lovers 
of  the  art.  In  the  case  of  the  performance  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  the  attempt  to  offer 
the  tribute  of  praise  to  so  superb  an  example  of  his¬ 
trionic  genius  would  be  simply 

“  To  gild  rcfiiu'd  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

Or  add  a  perfume  to  the  violet,” 

and  in  thus  bearing  testimony  to  the  talents  of  an  actor 
possessed  of  extraordinary  gifts,  it  is  but  justice  to  speak 
of  the  admirable  and  important  support  he  receives  in 
the  deeply  interesting  role  of  Ruth  Meadows  from  the 
young  actress  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  who,  her  extreme 
youth  considered,  is  rapidly  rising  to  eminence  in  her 
art. 
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THE  COLLIER-WOMAN. 


The  women  who  work  in  coal-mines,  if  all  mustered 
in  rank  and  file,  would  form  an  army  of  many 
thousands — a  muscular,  formidable  army,  too,  strong 
and  dauntless,  and  as  masculine  in  appearance  as  soldiers 
need  to  be. 

If  from  among  this  hard-working,  honest,  and  fear¬ 
less  host  we  choose  the  Lancashire  brigade  as  the 
representative  women,  we  trust  we  shall  be  doing  no 
injustice  to  the  rest. 

A  traveller  passing  through  the  villages  of  the  coal¬ 
field  districts  of  Lancashire  will  be  struck  with  some 
astonishment  on  first  beholding  the  women  of  the  mines. 
In  summer  evenings  he  would  see  them  in  groups  of  five 
or  six  leaning  against  a  little  garden  wall,  or  standing 
by  a  gate,  some  smoking,  some  chatting  or  laughing, 
some  with  their  spades  still  in  their  hands  resting  awhile 
on  their  way  home  from  work.  At  first  sight  they  all 
seem  fine,  handsome,  fresh-coloured  young  men.  Their 
trousers  and  coats,  their  air  of  easy  strength,  their 
tobacco-pipes,  their  manly  attitude,  all  tend  to  deceive 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  But  men  never  have  this  wonder¬ 
fully  frank  and  fearless  gaze,  this  innocent,  honest  look 
of  purity  on  the  face,  and  in  amaze  the  traveller  cries 
out,  “  They  are  women !”  and  turns  for  explanation  to  his 
Lancashire  guide  or  companion. 

Now  if  the  said  companion  be  a  woman  she  might 
answer  thus  : — 

“  Yes,  they  are  women  and  more :  they  are  living 
hammers  to  knock  down  all  your  theories  respecting 
woman’s  feebleness,  all  your  prejudice  against  woman’s 
independence,  all  your  jealous  fears  that  freedom  for 
woman  may  mean  what  it  too  often  does  for  man — an 
impunity  for  sin.” 

Let  us  unfold  the  history  of  these  women’s  lives  leaf 
by  leaf,  and  we  shall  prove  that  in  asserting  this  we 
have  scarcely  said  too  much. 

The  collier-woman  has  to  be  in  the  mine  at  six  in  the 
morning  ;  if,  therefore,  she  lives  at  any  distance  from  her 
work,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  has  to  rise  very  early  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  In  the  latter  season  the  long, 
bitter,  dark  walk  through  frost,  snow,  or  slush  is  a 
hardship  indeed  ;  but  in  the  short  northern  summer  it 
scarcely  counts  as  an  addition  to  the  day’s  labour.  The 
women  work  on  what  is  called  the  “  pit’s  brow,”  where 
they  help  to  load  the  waggons,  where  they  carry  and 
sift  coal,  where  they  set  the  lumps  or  knobs  in  piles, 
and  the  dust  in  heaps.  All  the  work  they  do  is  hard, 
and  laborious,  and  grimy.  There  is  no  sparing  of  strength 
in  it,  no  play,  no  talk  of  this  or  that  being  unfit  work 
for  a  woman  to  do,  no  squeamishness  or  shirking,  but  a 
simple  hard  day’s  work  for  the  day’s  wage. 

They  use  both  the  spade  and  the  sieve  in  their  labour  ; 
they  separate  the  copperas  from  the  coal,  they  shovel  the 
dust  into  heaps,  and  pile  up  the  rocks,  carrying  them 
from  the  great  heaps  where  the  trucks  unload.  At 
night  wives  often  carry  home  a  huge  piece  of  coal  on 
their  heads  for  the  use  of  the  cottage. 


In  the  old  days  before  the  act  was  passed  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  women  in  the  pits,  they 
worked  underground  as  “  drawers,”  being  yoked  to  the 
trucks,  which  when  filled  with  coal  they  drew  down 
the  narrow  levels  to  the  “  pit’s  eye,”  from  whence  they 
were  drawn  up  to  the  surface  by  machinery.  These 
trucks  are  like  a  square  box  or  tub  on  four  little  wheels, 
and  being  low — that  is,  only  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground — the  women  who  drew  them  had  to  stoop  con¬ 
siderably  in  order  to  drag  them  along.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  levels  or  passages  are  so  close  and  low  that  they 
will  not  admit  of  man  or  woman  standing  upright  in 
them,  and  hence  in  these  the  drawers  had  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees  as  they  pulled  along  the  burdens  to 
which  they  were  yoked.  This  animal-like  posture,  this 
fearful  and  cruel  labour,  hardened  the  knees  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands  to  the  consistence  of  horn.  What 
other  evils  and  sufferings  it  entailed  upon  these  women- 
drawers,  these  human  beasts  of  burden,  cannot  be  told 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  are  times  when  man 
spares  his  cattle,  but  these  times  found  the  drawers  still 
hard  at  work  on  their  hands  and  knees,  crawling  through 
stifling  alleys  where  the  black  roof  touched  the  bent 
head  and  the  aching  back,  as  the  loaded  truck  was 
pulled  slowly,  painfully  on  its  way.  Still,  so  eager  and 
anxious  were  these  women  to  earn  their  wages,  that 
they  would  actually  remain  in  the  pit  till  the  very  day 
of  their  infant’s  birth.  Accidents  of  course  occurred 
often,  both  to  mother  and  child  ;  that  terrible  stooping 
posture  being  productive  of  suffering,  disease,  and 
death. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  women  never  com¬ 
plained,  never  uttered  a  murmur  or  sent  forth  a  single 
cry  of  complaint  to  the  world.  It  was  not  by  any 
revolt  of  theirs  against  this  yoke — it  was  not  by  any 
battle  of  their  own  they  were  freed  from  this  dire  slavery : 
it  was  a  good  man  who  rescued  them. 

Hence  we  perceive  that  those  reasoners  who  infer 
from  the  uncomplaining  silence  of  the  mass  that  woman 
is  therefore  content  and  happy,  argue  from  wrong  pre¬ 
mises.  The  “  inexorable  logic  of  facts,”  the  bitter 
cruelty  of  truth  as  it  stands  revealed  in  these  women’s 
lives,  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  silence  is  one  of  the 
chief  attributes  of  suffering.  Silence  expresses  the  de¬ 
jection  and  apathy  of  the  hopeless  ;  it  is  the  dumbness 
of  the  condemned  prisoner  and  the  slave. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  world  it  is  the  same  ; 
the  oppressed,  the  poor,  the  miserable,  the  enslaved  are 
silent,  till  some  champion,  whose  soul  is  pierced  with 
their  wrongs,  arises  and  finds  them  a  voice.  Then 
they  who  seemed  dead  spring  to  their  feet ;  the  down¬ 
trodden  stand  upright,  for  hope  has  infused  life  into 
their  stagnant  veins,  and  a  whisper  has  passed  from 
heart  to  heart  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  is  come. 
Yes,  it  is  even  at  the  gates,  for  they  who  dare  speak 
forth  their  wrongs  have  half  gained  their  cause  already. 

The  poor  collier-women  bore  their  lot  with  the  stolid, 
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dogged  courage  of  despair  ;  they  saw  no  remedy  upon 
earth  for  their  misery,  so  complaint  was  as  useless  as 
the  baying  of  a  hound  to  the  moon.  Little  helpless 
children,  powerless  as  themselves,  were  their  fellow- 
sufferers.  They  dragged  the  trucks  up  and  down  the 
narrowest  levels,  where  women  could  not  creep,  and 
even  these  small  drawers  of  burdens  had  to  go  crawl- 
ingly  on  piteous  bleeding  hands  and  wounded  knees. 

Through  a  long  twelve-hours  day  of  darkness,  deep 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  mothers  and  children 
toiled  thus  week  by  week,  year  by  year,  through  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  wrong  and  silence.  Then  their  speechless  woe 
found  a  voice  and  gained  redress .  No  women  can  work 
underground  now,  and  no  little  children. 

Many  collier-women  think  they  owe  this  change  to 
the  Q^een. 

“  I  worked  underground  for  thirty  years,”  said  a 
grey-haired,  wrinkled  woman  to  me,  “  and  I  guess  I 
should  be  down  in  the  pit  working  now  if  we  had  a 
King  upon  the  throne  instead  of  a  Queen.  But  the 
Queen,  you  see,  is  a  woman,  and  had  childer  hersef  ; 
she  could  feel  for  women  and  childer.” 

All  the  mining  women,  however,  do  not  welcome 
the  new  law  with  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  this  old 
tnd  experienced  worker.  Young  women,  and  espe¬ 
cially  single  women,  think  it  hard  they  can  no  longer 
earn  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings  a  week,  as  they  did  in 
old  days  in  the  pit.  They  lay  the  blame,  too,  on  the  right 
shoulders.  “  Parliament  ha’  dune  it,”  observed  a  young 
woman,  leaning  on  her  spade,  and  looking  me  straight 
in  the  face  with  her  fearless  blue  eyes. 

“  And  Parliament  never  docs  aught  for  us  women 
but  rob  us,”  said  another.  “  We  canna  get  more’n 
fifteen  shillin’  a  week  now,  and  that’n’s  the  most.  It’s 
hard  to  be  filched  of  one’s  wage.” 

I,  too,  thought  it  hard  that  a  necessary  and  humane 
change  of  custom  could  not  be  made  without  entailing  a 
loss  on  a  class  of  women  so  honest,  so  brave,  and  self- 
reliant.  One  could  not  but  sympathise  with  the  fear¬ 
less  spirit  of  women  ready  to  undertake  the  hardest  and 
cruellest  labour,  ready  to  be  angry  they  could  not  volun¬ 
teer  for  the  darkest  drudgery  of  the  pit  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher  wage  which  increased  their  honest  gains  and 
independence. 

At  present  the  wages  earned  by  female  colliers  average 
fourteen  shillings  a  week,  though  sometimes  they  gain 
fifteen,  which  is  the  highest  now  earned.  Beginners 
and  girls  of  fifteen — they  are  not  employed  at  an  earlier 
age — get  only  from  seven  to  eight  shillings  a  week. 
They  leave  work  about  four  or  five  o’clock,  or  in  the 
summer  a  little  later.  On  Saturdays  work  ceases  at 
two  ;  this,  of  course,  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who  have 
cottages  and  children  to  clean. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  children  and  infants  fare 
while  mothers  are  at  work  in  the  mines.  Some  future 
generation  will  have  to  decide  whether  a  nursing-woman’s 
work  at  home  is  not  worth  more  than  her  wage  abroad. 
But  men  must  have  more  pay  then,  and  women  more 
dignity — a  higher  position  under  the  law — for  these 
Lancashire  lasses  are  made  of  no  limp,  weak  female 
stuff ;  they  are  not  women  to  give  up  the  dear  delights 
of  independence,  the  generous  pride  of  helpfulness,  and 


the  satisfaction  of  earning  money ;  they  are  not  the 
women  to  come  cringing  to  husbands  for  a  ribbon  and  a 
gown.  Therefore,  if  England,  for  the  sake  of  a  stalwart 
people,  will  one  day  rob  nursing- mothers  of  their  wages, 
she  must  give  these  brave  women  an  equivalent.  The 
honour,  the  dignity,  the  vital  importance  of  motherhood 
must  be  acknowledged  in  juster  laws,  and  legislators 
must  cease  to  crush,  oppress,  and  rob  that  half  of  the 
human  race  which  now  writes  nvoe  before  its  generic 
name  of  man.  Few  children,  however,  are  handsomer 
or  healthier  than  the  sturdy,  bright-eyed  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  mines  ;  the  few  words,  therefore,  that 
I  have  ventured  to  say  on  the  great  sanitary  question  of 
nursing  are  less  applicable  to  them  than  to  the  puny 
infants  of  huge  smoky  towns.  And  whether  their  sick¬ 
liness  and  sad  degeneration  is  not  as  much  the  result  of 
foul  air,  over-crowding,  and  loathsome  dwellings,  as  the 
forced  neglect  of  mothers,  will  be  a  question  for  future 
sanitary  officers  to  decide. 

The  coal-mine  women  are  remarkably  clean  in  their 
persons.  On  their  return  from  work  in  the  evening 
they  tub  as  indefatigably  as  the  greatest  lover  of  water 
could  desire — a  process  rendered  necessary  by  the  won¬ 
derful  way  in  which  the  coal-dust  incrusts  the  skin. 
Protected  as  they  are  by  the  man’s  dress  they  wear,  the 
dust  nevertheless  pierces  cloth  and  wool,  and  begrimes 
the  body  with  a  finely-sifted  powder,  which,  unless 
washed  off  quickly,  enters  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
sticks  there,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  its  colour  and 
comfort. 

The  conduct  of  the  coal-mine  women  is  irreproach¬ 
able.  Working  side  by  side  with  men,  dressing  like 
men,  smoking  and  swearing,  too,  very  often  like  men, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  the  chastest  women  of  the  dis¬ 
trict — an  irrefragable  proof  that  independence,  courage, 
and  freedom  are  not  the  things  that  faU,  whatever  limp 
feebleness  and  helplessness  may  do. 

In  fact,  a  colliery  lass  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  who 
would  stand  any  “  nonsense”  from  a  man,  or,  indeed, 
from  a  woman  either.  A  good  stand-up  fight  even  is 
not  a  thing  she  would  shirk,  if  she  felt  she  was  really 
in  for  it.  A  pitched  battle  of  two  can  be  witnessed 
now  and  then  in  a  village,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of 
strong  language,  while  a  bystander  would  find  many 
of  his  delicate  theories  respecting  the  helplessness  of 
woman,  and  her  inability  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
her  own  property,  flying  off  to  the  winds  as  he  watched 
the  well-aimed  blows  of  the  combatants,  and  saw  the 
courage  with  which  they  were  taken. 

Most  likely  after  the  battle  he  might  see  the  bellige¬ 
rent  parties  shake  hands  with  each  other,  and  go  off 
together  for  a  drink  of  beer  and  a  smoke.  After  all, 
certain  things  are  more  a  matter  of  training  and  of  edu¬ 
cation  than  men  think. 

These  women  count  a  fair  fight  as  a  mere  ordinary 
occurrence ;  it  never  strikes  them  that  they  are  trenching 
on  ground  which  men  call  their  own.  Neither  do  they 
deem  themselves  “  fast”  or  manly  when  they  smoke  or 
swear.  No  silken  subjection,  no  training  or  custom 
has  shaken  their  clear,  downright  common  sense  into  a 
muddled  belief  that  man  possesses  a  monopoly  of  certain 
virtues  and  vices,  or  a  monopoly  of  intellect  and  power. 
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and  that  between  man  and  woman  there  stands  a  great 
psychological  gulf  which  no  mortal  woman  can  cross. 
These  women  jump  to  and  fro  as  they  please,  and  stand 
one  day  on  the  woman’s  ground,  another  on  the  man’s. 

Measured  by  the  line  of  human  learning  it  is  not  high 
ground  perhaps,  but  there  are  qualities  high  above  all 
standards  of  literature,  language,  and  science,  and  these 
qualities  the  coal-miners  of  our  country,  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  possess  in  common. 

who  that  reads  the  records  of  those  appalling  acci¬ 
dents  which  so  often  shake  our  hearts  can  hold  back 
the  glow  of  admiration  which  runs  through  the  veins  at 
the  instances  of  daring  bravery,  enduring  courage  and 
fortitude  which  these  accidents  call  forth  ? 

Women  waiting  at  the  pit’s  mouth  for  their  dead  and 
wounded,  men  going  down  the  deadly  shaft  like  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope  to  face  death  in  shape  more  ghastly  and  terrible 
than  the  direst  forms  of  battle,  and,  unlike  the  forlorn 
hope,  going,  not  to  slay  and  be  slain  for  glory,  but  to 
die  saving  some  comrade  gasping  in  choke-damp,  or 
fighting  for  his  life  in  rising  waters ;  children,  too,  dying 
in  poisoned  darkness  with  prayers  on  their  lips,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  others. 

W’'e  have  all  heard  or  read  of  such  things,  and  some 
of  us  have  seen  them. 

I  have  looked  in  the  face  of  a  woman — a  brave, 
wrinkled  face — who  one  black  day  laid  out  in  her  cot¬ 
tage  the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  three  sons,  brought 
to  her  from  the  pit  dead. 

They  used  to  bring  her  their  wages,  she  said,  and 
there  was  no  'wtjint  under  her  roof  then  ;  now  she  could 
scarce  keep  her  little  childer  from  clemming  (starving). 
But  she  had  never  been  to  the  parish,  and  never  would  go. 

And  so  saying  she  passed  sturdily  on,  her  spade  in 
her  hand,  her  sieve  hanging  from  her  shoulder,  and  if 
they  were  not  decorations  as  honourable  and  good  as  stars 
and  ribbons,  then  there  is  no  true  honour  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  as  we  emerge  further  from  barbarism  the 
instincts  of  the  savage  will  cease  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  bearing  upon  woman,  and  man  will  no  longer 
keep  all  his  war-paint  for  himself.  Some  shreds  and 
scraps  of  glory  will  fall  to  the  weaker  vessel,  and 
courage,  honour,  and  truth  may  not  go  undecorated, 
though  they  live  in  a  female  breast. 

The  true  veritable  savage,  we  know,  possesses  so  in¬ 
tense  a  vanity  that  he  begrudges  his  wretched  squaw 
the  glory  of  the  gossips’  visits  and  the  caudle  after  child¬ 
birth,  so  he  turns  the  new-made  mother  out  of  her  bed 
and  bundles  into  the  straw  himself.  Here  the  sick  and 
trembling  wife  waits  upon  him,  while  he  grimly  eats  the 
gruel  and  gravely  receives  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends. 

The  woman  bears^the  pain,  the  man  takes  all  the 
honour. 

It  is  singularly  suggestive  and  interesting  to  mark  the 
similarity  of  the  male  instinct  both  in  barbarism  and 
civilisation. 

I  have  spoken  freely  of  the  coal-mine  woman’s  faults, 
her  roughness,  her  readiness  to  fight  or  swear,  but  I 
have  omittrf  to  say  that  although  her  language  may  be 
bad — strongest  among  the  strong — it  is  never  obscene. 
Her  stanch  morality,  her  respect  for  herself,  keep  her 


lips  pure,  and  her  ears  likewise,  for  no  man  dares  to 
utter  ribald  jest  or  coars^talk  in  her  presence. 

In  all  honourable  companionship,  whether  of  work  or 
of  study,  the  woman  influences  and  restrains  the  man. 
This  is  the  living,  breathing  truth,  and  it  will  continue 
to  exist  though  a  thousand  denials  and  arguments  be 
hurled  against  it. 

In  their  intercourse  with  each  other  no  people  can  be 
kinder  than  the  collier-women.  In  cases  of  sickness  or 
of  accident  they  will  walk  miles,  day  or  night,  snow 
or  sunshine,  to  bring  each  other  food  or  help,  or  to 
fetch  the  doctor,  or  to  do  a  spell  of  work  or  washing 
for  some  poor  creature  laid  on  a  sick  bed. 

Whenever  one  of  those  great  calamities  occurs  which 
at  times  brings  death  and  woe  into  nearly  every  dwelling 
in  a  colliery  village,  proofs  of  their  courage,  charity, 
and  helpfulness  arise  in  many  a  touching  incident  and 
many  a  brave  deed.  Their  fearlessness  of  danger  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  ignorance ;  every  miner  knows  full 
well  the  risks  he  runs  even  in  his  daily  work.  When 
they  go  down  the  pit  in  the  morning  they  can  never  be 
sure  they  will  come  up  again  alive  in  the  evening.  And 
yet  of  late  years  much  has  been  done  for  the  miner  to 
lessen  his  risks  and  the  hardships  of  his  labour.  Horses 
are  used  now  to  drag  the  trucks  along  tramways  Iqid 
down  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  narrow  levels  machinery 
does  the  work  of  running  to  and  fro  both  the  laden  and 
the  empty  trucks.  Boys,  who  get  about  eight  shillings 
a  week,  attend  mostly  to  the:e,  and  act  as  drawers  when 
machinery  is  not  or  cannot  be  used. 

The  peculiar  dress  the  mining-'vomen  wear  deserves 
more  particular  mention.  I  have  said  at  a  short  distance 
they  have  the  air  of  men,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  the 
beardless  faces,  the  fearless,  not  bold,  eyes,  the  long 
hair  neatly  covered  with  a  sort  of  flat,  soft  sun-bonnet, 
and  the  single  petticoat  folded  above  the  hips  and  tied 
round  the  waist,  betray  the  fact  that  these  are  women 
bowing  to  the  strong  needs  of  their  fate,  and  clothed 
according  to  the  necessities  of  their  work  and  their  station. 

All  honour  to  the  common  sense,  the  honesty,  the 
courage,  and  the  labour  of  Lancashire !  There  is  not 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  more 
frugal,  independent,  or  a  braver  race  than  the  men  and 
women  of  her  mines  and  mills. 

There  is  no  puny  lying  talk  here  of  women  being 
“  sheltered  in  the  soft  security  of  home.”  Their  daily 
lives  teach  another  lesson ;  their  daily  work  rings  out  the 
truth  to  them  in  quite  another  tone.  It  says  that  poverty 
must  force  woman  into  toil,  and  whether  it  be  poverty 
in  the  middle  classes  or  the  lower  classes  the  result  will 
be  the  same.  Only,  as  is  natural,  the  middle-class  woman 
will  strive  to  work  in  the  professions,  and  by  the  side 
of  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands,  as  her  poorer  sister 
already  does.  Everywhere  in  mine,  mill,  factory,  and 
field  the  woman  of  the  labouring  classes  works  side  by 
side  with  men  in  the  same  sort  of  work  that  men  do. 
She  has  done  this  for  ages,  and  no  clamour  has  been 
raised  against  her,  no  satirist  has  marked  her  as  strong- 
minded,  no  moralist  has  condemned  her  as  immodest, 
no  plaintive  cry  has  arisen  from  male  breast  that  she  is 
usurping  the  place  and  position  of  men. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
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while  woman  coniines  herself  to  the  coarsest  toil  man  is 
content  to  let  her  work  (taking  her  wages  himself,  though, 
till  lately) ;  but  when  she  stretches  out  her  hand  for  some¬ 
thing  higher,  he  knocks  her  down  ?  Shall  we  suppose 
such  a  speech  as  this  possible  from  the  chivalry  of  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

“Ladies,  you  may  dig  coals  if  you  like;  you  may 
handle  the  pick  and  the  spade,  you  may  grasp  iron,  and 
strain  your  arms  in  binding  iron  ‘  blooms’*  with  iron 
bands.  We  h  ive  never  interfered  with  the  tip-girl,  or 
considered  the  forge-woman  to  be  taking  a  manly  part ; 
we  don’t  think  it  unfeminine  to  load  coal-waggons,  or 
immodest  to  wear  trousers,  but  we  do  distinctly  affirm 
that  it  is  unwomanly  to  be  an  architect,  an  engineer,  a 
farmer,  or  to  enter  any  other  profession,  and  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  indelicate  to  be  a  physician.  These  are  our 
opinions,  ladies,  and  you  will  irritate  us  excessively  if 
you  persist  in  ignoring  them.” 

Men  who  have  eyes  and  hearts  will  never  say  such 
words  as  these,  or  think  them  ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  is  time 
the  “  blind  ceased  to  lead  the  blind.” 

Like  most  noble  and  good  things,  the  great  lesson  of 
work  comes  to  us  from  the  poor.  Among  them  for 
centuries  women  have  toiled  side  by  side  with  their  male 
relations,  without  being  reproached  for  the  efforts  they 
made,  either  for  their  own  independence  or  to  help  hus¬ 
band  and  children,  aged  father  or  young  brother.  Man 
has  never  objected  to  the  toil  of  the  forge-woman,  the 
grime  and  hardness  of  the  coal-girl’s  life  ;  these  may 
handle  the  hammer,  the  spade,  and  the  iron  ;  they  may 
draw  loads  like  animals,  and  wear  the  garb  of  men,  and 
Chivalry  will  not  shudder.  Philosophy  will  not  moralise 
on  the  danger  of  women  being  unsexed,  and  Wit  will 
not  satirise  and  sneer. 

Let  us  tell  the  truth.  Male  Chivalry  will  always  sit 
down  and  let  a  maid-servant  black  his  boots  for  him. 
“  And  why  not,”  he  will  say,  “  if  I  pay  her  w.ages  to 
do  it  {” 

“  Certainly,  Sir  Knight,  if  you  pay  her  to  do  that  kind 
of  work,  and  she  agrees  to  do  it,  the  bargain  should  be 

*  A  toelinical  tcnn  iiswl  in  the  forces  of  South  Wales. 


fulfilled.  Evidently  you  have  no  objection  to  a  woman’s 
working  and  earning  money,  so  long  as  the  money  is 
very  little,  and  the  work  is  mean,  obscure,  and  grimy. 
Sir  Knight,  you  are  not  worth  an  argument.  I  dismiss 
you  and  your  false  courtesy  as  a  sham,  which  the  next 
generation  will  scatter  to  the  winds.  You  belong  to  the 
dark  ages,  when,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  woman  did  all  the 
worst  drudgery  of  the  world,  and  knighthood  wore  the 
war-paint  and  the  laurels.  But  the  days  of  false  chi¬ 
valry  are  running  down  to  their  last  sands.  Make  the 
most  of  them,  ye  Alonzos.  Continue  to  be  courteous  to 
great  ladies,  who  want  no  help  ;  carry  fans,  and  pretend 
to  be  happy  at  croquet.  That  is  your  rok  now.” 

The  working  woman  truly  has  no  need  of  the  carpet 
knight ;  and,  indeed,  the  poor  chivalry  which  bows  low 
to  a  duchess,  and  pelts  the  female  student  with  mud 
and  stones — the  poor  chivalry  which  sees  no  inconve¬ 
nience  in  women  performing  the  coarsest  toil,  the  lowest 
drudgery,  while  it  monopolises  education,  honours,  and 
dignity  for  itself,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  old  savage  of  the  war-paint  and 
the  caudle,  with  a  little  varnish  on  him  and  finer  decora¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  time  when  with  his 
sneers  and  sarcasms  he  had  power  to  hurt. 

“  Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart 
Thun  when  a  hloekhead’s  insult  jMjints  the  dart.” 

Let  US  be  thankful  the  dart  is  innocuous  now,  and 
even  the  eyes  of  the  blind  are  being  opened. 

We  have  shown  in  this  paper  that  throughout  all  the 
labouring  classes  women  work  side  by  side  with  men 
in  the  same  sort  of  work  that  men  do.  Can  it  or  will  it  be 
different,  hereafter,  with  women  of  the  middle  classes  ? 
To  each  class  belongs  its  own  kind  of  work.  Middle- 
class  women  cannot  be  expected  to  descend  to  the  level 
of  their  poorer  sisters  and  toil  in  the  forge,  the  mill,  and 
the  mine.  That  is  not  necessary,  but  they  will  naturally 
strive  to  do  what  the  men  in  their  own  class  are  doing, 
and  education  being  once  granted  to  them  they  will 
succeed.  And  the  result  will  be  two  great  workers  in 
the  field  of  the  world  instead  of  one — man  and  woman 
side  by  side,  helpmates  in  very  truth  at  last. 


THE  SLAVE. 

V. 


ARVIUS  in  the  meantime  had  not  failed  to  attract 
his  employer’s  notice  by  the  punctuality  he  showed 
in  fulfilling  the  orders  given  to  him.  Pride  made  him 
as  active  in  doing  his  work  as  fear  did  others.  As  soon 
as  he  thoroughly  understood  the  futility  of  resistance  he 
gave  it  up  at  once,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  do  his  very 
best  to  execute  all  that  could  be  expected  from  him. 
By  this  line  of  conduct  he  escaped  both  reprimands  and 
punishment,  which  would  have  cruelly  reminded  him 
of  his  servile  condition.  By  acting  as  he  did  his  obe¬ 
dience  had  an  air  of  willing  submission. 

His  readiness  soon  gained  for  him  the  head  groom’s 
favour,  and  the  chariot-driver  happening  to  die,  Arvius 
was  promoted  to  his  place.  Corvinus  had  only  quitted 


Rome  because  he  was  tired  to  death  of  /efes,  luxury, 
and  wine,  and  he  fancied  that  solitude  would  furnish 
him  with  new  and  agreeable  sensations. 

He  had  even  made  an  attempt  which  was  very  much 
the  fashion  among  the  higher-class  Roman  exquisites, 
and  he  had  caused  a  room  in  his  villa  to  be  fitted  up,  or 
rather  stripped  of  its  furniture,  its  walls  hung  only  with 
matting,  a  few  rushes  strewed  on  the  floor,  the  very 
commonest  benches,  tables,  and  household  utensils  in 
insufficient  quantity  put  into  it,  and  this  was  called 
the  beggar’s  room.  In  this  place  he  shut  himself  for 
some  days,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  slave,  and 
living  on  dry  peas  and  radishes,  which  he  ate  from  a 
coarse  earthenware  dish,  seated  on  a  three-legged  stool. 
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But  his  fancy  for  this  frugal  way  of  living  did  not  last 
long.  The  quiet  of  the  country  soon  made  him  regret 
the  bustle  of  the  city,  and  turning  his  back  on  rural 
pleasures  so  bepraised  by  town  poets  he  set  off  again 
for  Rome  without  waiting  for  a  change  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Arvius’s  new  duties  obliged  him  to  be  with  his  master 
in  the  drives  which  he  took  every  day  in  the  environs 
of  Rome.  The  Appian  Way,  bordered  by  tombs,  fune¬ 
real  monuments,  and  trees,  was  at  that  time  the  fashion¬ 
able  promenade,  and  frequented  by  all  that  was  elegant 
or  remarkable  in  Roman  society.  There  were  to  be 
seen  women  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  their  wealth, 
and  their  intrigues ;  senators  grown  rich  in  corruption 
and  venality,  forgers  of  wills  (a  common  calling  of  that 
day),  and  worthless  imperial  freedmen,  and  degenerate 
descendants  of  famous  knights  of  more  glorious  days. 

One  day  a  larger  crowd  than  usual  brought  the  Nu- 
midians  who  rode  before  the  chariot  of  Corvinus  to  a 
halt.  It  was  the  famous  matron  Metella  who  was  pass¬ 
ing,  preceded  and  followed  by  an  army  of  slaves.  She 
was  reclining  in  a  litter,  her  left  elbow  resting  on  a 
cushion  of  wool  imported  from  Gaul.  A  veil  so  fine 
that  the  faintest  air  of  wind  seemed  about  to  carry  it  off 
covered  her  head,  her  raven  locks  were  sown  with  seed- 
pearls,  she  carried  in  either  hand  a  globe  of  crystal  as 
a  remedy  against  the  oppressive  heat ;  a  tame  snake  was 
curled  round  her  uncovered  neck.  Two  swarthy 
Africans,  clothed  in  white  Egyptian  linen,  wearing  silver 
bracelets  on  their  naked  arms,  led  the  cortege.  They  were 
followed  by  a  young  slave,  whose  occupation  it  was  to 
protect  the  face  of  his  mistress  from  the  sun’s  rays  with 
a  fan  of  peacock’s  feathers  fastened  to  a  long  bamboo, 
liburnian  slaves  walked  by  the  side  of  the  litter,  carry¬ 
ing  an  ivory  stool  to  aid  their  mistress  when  she  wished 
to  leave  her  couch,  and  one  hundred  richly-attired  ser¬ 
vitors  followed  close  behind. 

After  looking  for  a  moment  at  this  splendid  train 
Arvius  turned  his  eyes  away.  Since  he  had  been  used  to 
the  daily  show  of  luxury  on  the  Appian  Way  repetition 
had  wearied  him  of  these  displays  of  Roman  extravagance. 
The  slaves  who  formed  the  cortege  of  the  matron  had 
nearly  all  gone  by,  and  the  Numidians  who  formed  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  his  master  had  begun  to  move  forward, 
when,  hearing  a  cry  close  by  him,  Arvius  turned  his  head 
suddenly;  a  woman  had  hastily  quitted  the  suite  of 
Metella,  and  was  holding  out  her  arms  to  him. 

“  Mother  !”  cried  the  boy,  and  he  let  fall  the  reins. 

The  mules,  freed  from  restraint,  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
Arvius  did  his  best  to  pull  them  up,  but  his  strength 
was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  his  e^rts  only  caused 
them  to  go  faster.  At  last,  in  despair,  he  jumped  down 
from  the  chariot  and  looked  about  him. 

He  was  already  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  had  seen  Norva ;  he  hurried  back  in  the  hope  of 
finding  her,  but  the  crowd  of  passing  horsemen  and 
chariots  was  so  great  that  his  efforts  to  advance  were 
met  by  blows  and  abuse.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  further  end  of  the  Appian  Way,  but  his  search 
was  fruitless  ;  Metella  and  her  suite  had  already  passed 
the  gates  of  Rome. 

Arvius’s  first  sensation  was  one  of  bitter  disappoint¬ 


ment  ;  he  then  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
it  would  be  easy  now  to  discover  his  mother,  as  he 
knew  the  name  of  her  mistress.  He  was  thinking  what 
he  should  do  to  learn  where  Metella  lived,  when  a 
courier  of  Corvinus’s  came  up  to  him  and  ordered  him 
to  get  into  his  chariot  and  drive  home. 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation  Arvius  obeyed.  The 
young  patrician,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him,  uttered 
no  word  of  reproach,  but  as  soon  as  he  reached  home 
he  made  a  sign  only  to  the  superintendent ;  Arvius  un¬ 
derstood  but  too  well  his  meaning  when  he  saw  a  slave 
make  his  appearance,  bearing  a  machine  similar  to  the 
modern  triangles  used  in  military  punishments  in 
our  time.  He  uttered  a  cry  and  turned  pale.  The  slave 
smiled. 

“  Well,  little  one,  you  have  come  into  my  hands  at 
last  ?  You  have  been  a  long  time  making  up  your 
mind  to  be  acquainted  with  me.  Well,  your  master  is 
too  forgiving — he  only  trifles  when  he  punishes.  By 
Hercules  !  if  you  had  belonged  to  a  freedman  he  would 
have  thrown  you  into  his  fish-pond  to  feed  his  lampreys.” 

As  he  spoke  he  fastened  Arvius  up  to  the  apparatus 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  then  chained  him  to  a 
post  close  to  the  gate.  Then  looking  at  him  once  more, 
he  said,  with  a  brutal  laugh,  as  he  left  him — 

“  You  are  in  an  excellent  position  for  studying  the 
stars,  and  you  will  have  no  one  to  disturb  you  all 
night.” 

So  saying,  he  nodded  to  Arvius  and  walked  away. 

The  poor  boy  had  remained  silent  during  his  tor¬ 
mentor’s  address,  his  body  and  limbs  rigid,  and  his  head 
erect,  but  with  rage  and  despair  in  his  heart. 

At  that  moment  he  would  gladly  have  faced  the  rack 
or  the  stake,  were  he  only  assured  that  his  fate  would 
be  shared  by  Corvinus. 

The  recollection  of  his  mother,  too,  did  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  diminish  his  misery.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
disgraceful  chastisement  he  was  then  enduring,  he  might 
perhaps  have  fallen  in  with  her — nay,  at  that  moment 
have  held  her  in  his  arms.  For  what  he  knew  to  the 
contrary,  she  might  be  searching  for  him  then. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  a  prey  to  hopeless 
despair,  when  he  heard  his  name  repeated  two  or  three 
times  close  to  him.  His  heart  stopped  beating — he 
looked  round — a  woman  sprang  towards  him — it  was 
Norva  herself.  For  a  few  moments  Arvius  neither  saw 
nor  heard  ;  he  stood  almost  insensible  with  his  mother’s 
arms  round  his  neck.  His  young  heart  had  never  before 
been  subjected  to  such  a  trial.  As  for  Norva,  she  was 
almost  crazy  with  delight ;  she  laughed  and  then  cried, 
clapped  her  hands  together  like  a  child,  and  covered  him 
with  kisses.  When  their  delight  was  somewhat  calmed 
Arvius  told  his  mother  the  reason  of  his  punishment  ^ 
when  she  heard  how  she  was  the  involuntary  cause,  the 
poor  creature’s  tears  began  to  flow  again. 

The  boy  did  his  best  to  console  her.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  his  anger  in  his  joy  at  seeing  her  once  more  ;  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  chains  which  confined  him,  and 
he  would  have  been  content  to  remain  where  he  was 
could  he  only  see  his  mother  and  hear  her  voice. 

Norva  sat  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  her  turn  related  to 
him  how,  after  discovering  the  name  and  residence  of 
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his  master,  she  had  at  once  left  Metella’s  palace,  her 
sole  idea  being  to  find  the  house  of  Corvinus  and  see  her 
son  again.  She  questioned  him  as  to  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  done  during  the  tedious  years  which  had  kept 
them  asunder.  For  herself,  she  had  experienced  the 
most  poignant  torments  attendant  on  her  servile  condi¬ 
tion.  Pitiless  as  are  all  women  exclusively  occupied  by 
themselves  and  their  beauty,  Metella  revenged  on  her 
slaves  the  smallest  wound  her  vanity  experienced  in 
public.  Her  temporary  ennui,  her  caprice,  always  took 
the  form  of  some  cruel  punishment  indicted  on  her 
wretched  dependants.  She  seemed  to  feel  a  ferocious 
pleasure  in  seeing  them  suffer  before  her  face  ;  for  the 
slightest  carelessness  or  neglect  she  compelled  them  to 
kneel  before  her  while  she  struck  them  on  their  cheeks, 
which  she  forced  them  purposely  to  indate  that  the 
blow  might  be  more  telling  in  its  effect.  Morgan,  whom 
she  had  bought  at  the  same  time  as  Norva,  had  been 
severely  dogged  three  times  for  refusing  to  subject  him¬ 
self  to  that  humiliation. 

After  hearing  his  mother’s  account  of  her  sufferings, 
Arvius  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  fortune  had  so 
far  stood  his  friend  in  allowing  him  to  become  the 
slave  of  the  luxurious  Corvinus. 

In  the  meantime  Nafel  had  been  told  of  Arvius’s 
misfortune,  and  he  took  advantage  of  a  visit  which  his 
master  made  to  the  library  to  beg  a  remission  of  the 
boy’s  punishment.  Corvinus  nodded  his  assent,  and 
Arvius  was  accordingly  given  up  to  him. 

He  was  thus  able  to  withdraw  with  his  mother  to  a 
place  apart,  where  they  could  continue  their  conversa¬ 
tion  more  unreservedly. 

For  some  hours  Norva  and  her  child  remained  for¬ 
getful  of  their  present  situation  ;  they  conversed  once 
more  in  the  language  of  their  own  native  country  ;  they 
recalled  the  events  of  their  past  life,  the  names  of  those 
they  had  known,  and  the  places  where  they  had  once 
been  so  happy.  Arvius  again  heard  the  accents  of  his 
childhood,  the  actions,  poetry,  and  fiiith  which  were 
once  so  much  to  him.  He  was  no  longer  at  Rome, 
no  longer  a  slave  ;  but  once  more  the  son  of  the  great 
chief  Menru,  seated  at  his  father’s  hearth,  and  hearing 
the  traditions  of  his  race  from  his  mother’s  lips.  Night 
fell  before  Arvius  and  Norva  recollected  where  and 
what  they  were.  With  their  eyes  gazing  on  the  blue 
Italian  sky,  studded  with  stars,  they  talked  on  of  their 
distant  home,  careless  how  the  hours  flew  by.  Arvius 
confided  to  his  mother  his  hope  of  buying  his  freedom. 
•  “  Morgan  too  often  talks  to  us  of  freedom,”  said 
Norva  “  but  it  is  steel,  not  gold,  which  will  obtain  it 
for  us.” 

“  Has  he  hopes  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  slaves  in  Rome  ?” 
asked  Arvius  suddenly. 

“  I  fear  so,’’  replied  Norva.  “  Morgan,  I  know,  is 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  most  of  the  slaves 
of  our  race.  They  have  spent  their  savings  in  pur¬ 
chasing  arms,  and  on  the  very  first  occasion  they  intend 
to  rise.  The  Dacians  and  the  Germans  are  also  in  the 
plot,  and  I  continually  hear  whispered  the  name  of  a 
certain  Spartacus.” 

Arvius’s  eyes  sparkled.  Norva  perceived  it,  and  taking 
tenderly  the  boy’s  hands  in  her  own — 


“  Remember,”  said  she,  “  you  are  too  young  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  a  desperate  enterprise.” 

“  I  am  more  than  fifteen,”  returned  Arvius  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“You  are  not  old  enough  to  be  a  warrior,  and  you 
know  it.  To  support  the  great  name  of  your  family 
stronger  arms  are  required  ;  so  Morgan  said  himself, 
and  I  forbid  you  to  take  part  in  this  revolt.” 

“  You  shall  be  obeyed,  mother,”  murmured  Arvius, 
with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Norva  drew  his  head  into  her  lap  with  the  caressing 
pity  of  a  mother,  and  kissing  his  forehead  she  said — 

“  Do  not  grieve,  my  child  ;  you  will  soon  arrive  at 
man’s  estate,  and  then  I  shall  no  longer  have  a  claim  on 
your  obedience  ;  then  you  can  choose  your  field  of 
battle ;  but  until  then  let  me  employ  my  authority  as 
your  mother  only  to  save  your  life ;  let  me  enjoy  the 
last  pleasure  a  mother  feels  when  her  son  quits  child¬ 
hood  and  becomes  a  man,  though  she  knows  that  then 
the  strongest  links  which  hitherto  held  them  together 
are  broken.  Alas  !  soon  you  would  no  longer  in  any 
case  be  mine ;  your  passions,  your  own  will,  perhaps 
another  woman,  will  be  your  master.  Do  not  begrudge 
me  these  last  hours  of  maternal  authority,  nor  rebel 
against  the  loving  tyranny  of  her  who  gave  you  life ; 
to-day  once  more  I  nurse  my  child  in  my  lap,  to¬ 
morrow  he  will  be  a  man,  and  I  shall  be  but  half 
a  mother,  since  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  protect 
him.” 

Norva  spoke  these  last  words  in  so  tender  and  sad  a 
tone,  that  Arvius  gave  way ;  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  called  her  by  all  the  affectionate  names  of  his 
infancy,  and  promised  to  obey  her  wishes  as  he  had 
always  done. 

In  this  affectionate  conversation  mother  and  son  passed 
the  night.  The  sun  rose  before  they  were  aware  how 
time  had  flown  -,  it  was  time  for  Norva  to  return  home  ; 
Arvius  asked  for  and  obtained  leave  to  accompany  her. 

As  they  were  descending  the  Coelian  hill  they  noticed 
a  troop  of  slaves  with  a  freedman  at  their  head.  At  the 
sight  of  them  Norva  stopped  terrified. 

“  They  are  Metella’s  people  !”  cried  she. 

The  slaves,  on  recognising  Arvius’s  mother,  sur¬ 
rounded  her. 

“  So  you  are  taken  at  last !”  cried  the  freedman. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  cried  Norva. 

“  Have  you  not  run  away  from  your  mistress 

“  I  am  on  my  road  home  now.” 

The  freedman  burst  into  a  laugh. 

“  Every  runaway  slave  has  the  same  story  to  tell,” 
said  he,  as  he  ordered  them  to  tie  her  hands  together  and 
lead  her  off. 

Norva  tried  to  explain,  but  they  refused  to  listen  to 
her ;  nor  did  Arvius  meet  with  better  success,  and  his 
mother  was  led  away  while  he  remained  powerless  to 
help  her. 

“  What  will  they  do  to  her  ?”  said  the  frightened 
child  to  the  freedman. 

“Are  you  ignorant  of  the  punishment  which  awaits 
fugitive  slaves  ?  For  fear  they  should  lose  themselves 
a  second  time  they  are  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a 
red-hot  iron.” 
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hats  and  bonnets  make  their  appearance,  and  for  the  sea¬ 
side  there  are  some  really  worth  mentioning. 

The  new  Leghorn  hats,  which  are  exclusively  chapeaux 
de  campagtie,  are  quite  diflerent  from  the  shapes  of  the 


I  HAD  thought  my  task  of  introducing  new  fashions 
for  the  summer  had  been  well-nigh  finished,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  the  department  of  chapeaux  was  concerned. 
But  I  find  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  New  models  of 
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commencement  of  the  season.  They  are  very  large, 
with  broad  brims  and  flat  crowns. 

The  favourite  models  are  the  Trianon  and  the 
Gabrielle. 

The  Trianon  is  a  modification  of  the  Bergere ;  the 
brim  is  slightly  sloped  in  front,  then  turned  up  at  the 
sides.  The  chief  novelty  about  it  consists  of  a  cluster  of 
variegated  flowers  placed  under  the  brim  so  as  to  droop 
down  just  over  the  left  ear.  This  gives  much  coquettish 
grace  to  the  chapeau,  w'hich  is  besides  wreathed  with 
flowers  round  the  crown. 

The  Gabrielle  is  still  larger,  and  its  shape  is  altogether 
fantastic  :  flat  crown,  brim  dented  in,  then  raised  and 
sloped  down  again,  so  that  a  large  hollow  is  formed  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  which  becomes  a  receptacle 
for  mosses  and  meadow  flowers  ;  at  the  back  the  border 
is  lengthened  and  pleated  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  curtain. 
A  torsade  of  ribbon  is  placed  round  the  crown,  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers  under  the  border.  These  large  hats 
generally  have  ribbon  strings,  while  so-called  bonnets 
have  none,  which  makes  confusion  luorse  confounded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  styles  of  chapeaux. 

The  Gabrielle  chapeau  is  very  pretty  when  trimmed 
with  light  blue  ribbons,  and  with  marguerites  des  pres  or 
hedge-roses  mixed  with  mosses  and  grasses. 

The  Trianon  is  more  coquettish,  and  has  more  style 
about  it.  I  noticed  a  very  artistically  got-up  one  trimmed 
with  lemon-coloured  ribbons  and  pomegranate  blossoms 
of  a  rich  'crimson.  The  ribbon  formed  a  torsade  and 
double  bows ;  there  was  one  cluster  of  the  crimson 
flow'ers  close  to  the  crown,  the  other  drooped  over  the 
ear,  under  the  brim.  This  chapeau  must  have  been 
most  becoming  to  a  brunette. 

At  a  good  modiste's  of  La  Rue  du  Bac,  au  premier ^  I 
also  took  note  of  the  following  models  : — A  bonnet  of 
rice-straw  of  the  Lauzun  shape,  turned  up  all  round, 
but  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  the  border 
bound  with  narrow  black  velvet,  and  a  slight  garland  of 
pale  rose  aubepine  underneath  ;  larger  garland  and  aigrette 
of  the  same  over  the  border,  resting  upon  a  torsade  of 
bleu  de  del  faille,  tinted  foliage,  bow  of  blue  faille  at  the 
back  and  side. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  and  straw  is  lined 
with  pink  silk,  and  a  border  of  black  blond.  Echarpe 
of  black  tulle  and  blond  round  the  crown,  and  wreath 
of  mignonette  and  rosebuds.  One  long  tulle  lapel  falls 
at  the  back,  and  is  meant  to  be  fastened  again  in  front 
with  a  rose. 

A  bonnet  of  Brussels  straw  has  the  border  turned  up 
in  front  only,  in  the  shape  of  a  diadem,  and  bound  with 
black  velvet.  A  wreath  of  pale  blue  forget-me-nots  is 
placed  over  a  torsade  of  black  ribbon,  large  cluster  of 
the  same  flowers  at  the  side,  and  long  loops  of  black 
ribbon  falling  over  the  crown.  Inside  the  border  torsade 
of  blue  faille,  finished  off  at  the  side  by  a  bow  of  the 
same.  No  strings. 

Another  Brussels  straw  bonnet  of  a  higher  shape  is 
turned  up  with  rheda  faille,  and  trimmed  with  ribbon 
of  the  same  colour,  and  a  wreath  and  cluster  of  monthly 
roses  mixed  with  sprays  of  moss  and  fern.  There  are 
strings  of  res^a  ribbon,  which  may  be  tied  in  front,  or 
behind,  over  the  hair,  at  pleasure. 


coloured  trimmings  appear  on  a  great  many 
bonnets,  because  they  are  made  to  match  costumes  of 
that  colour.  Thus  another  model  is  trimmed  with 
reseda  faille,  and  with  the  foliage  and  unripe  berries  of 
the  virgin  vine  and  with  blush  roses. 

Another,  again,  is  wreathed  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
blackberry,  mixed  with  hedge  roses,  in  the  most  natural¬ 
looking,  rambling  fashion  -,  at  the  back  there  are  large 
coqiies  of  reseda  ribbon  and  black  blond. 

Blue  is  also  a  favourite  colour  for  bonnet  trimmings 
this  summer,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  green  foliage 
and  white  or  pale  pink  flowers.  The  nemophila,  lobelia, 
and  forget-me-not  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  combined 
with  ribbon  of  some  of  the  new  shades  of  green.  Wild 
oats,  vine  leaves,  and  the  trailing  foliage  of  the  ivy  com¬ 
pose  tasteful  wreaths. 

The  Bacchante  hat,  forming  a  diadem  of  large  bunches 
of  white  and  purple  grapes,  with  tinted  vine-leaves,  is 
the  great  success  of  the  season.  It  is,  however,  not 
becoming  to  every  one ;  a  tall  figure  and  well-formed 
features  are  required  in  the  wearer  of  so  stylish  a 
chapeau. 

Another  innovation  in  bonnets  is  the  diadem  of  flowers, 
placed  over  a  black  lace  scarf,  and  put  on  so  as  to  show 
the  large  tortoiseshell  comb  which  fastens  the  hair  at 
the  back. 

Many  ladies  wear  the  high  Spanish  combs,  but  many 
also  prefer  the  diadem  comb,  which  is  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  has  large  beads  of  tortoiseshell.  Combs,  like 
bonnets,  should  1^  selected  to  suit  the  head  and  general 
appearance  of  the  wearer. 

Ladies  leaving  town  for  the  seaside  will  do  well  to 
take  with  them  a  goodly  number  of  the  nice  cool  dresses 
of  toile  batiste  and  toile  coutil,  which  are  both  exceedingly 
useful  and  the  very  height  of  fashion. 

Some  of  these  dresses  are  so  elaborately  and  richly 
trimmed  as  to  become  very  expensive  ;  but  if  a  simple 
style  is  preferred,  striped  toile  used  for  trimming  the 
self-coloured  material  is  very  pretty  and  effective.  I  have 
noticed  this  in  ecru  toile,  with  trimmings  of  the  same 
striped  with  brown.  The  skirt  had  narrow  plissh  of 
the  striped  toile  cut  on  the  cross,  and  put  on  with  a 
small  heading.  The  polonaise  opens  with  long  striped 
revers,  also  cut  on  the  cross  ;  there  are  smaller  revers 
to  match  upon  the  bodice  and  sleeves.  This,  with  nice 
lingerie  to  show  at  the  bosom  and  wrists,  forms  an 
extremely  neat  and  pretty  toilet. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  abonnees  who  are  about  to  start 
for  some  seaside  or  inland  watering-place  will  be  glad 
to  have  some  hints  as  to  the  number  and  style  of  dresses 
it  would  be  best  to  take  on  such  an  occasion.  I  will  take 
a  medium  between  the  extreme  of  simplicity  and  of  ele¬ 
gance,  to  make  my  selection  acceptable  to  the  larger 
number  of  our  fair  readers. 

I  suppose,  then,  first  for  a  travelling  costume,  the 
complete  suit  of  white  and  black  checked  mohair,  of 
good  quality,  trimmed  with  biais  of  black  faille,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  skirt  rasterre,  with  alternate  flounces  and 
biais,  and  of  a  blouse-tunic,  buttoned  slantways  across 
the  front  with  a  biais  and  buttons  of  black  silk,  and 
small  pelerine  to  match.  As  a  change,  a  black  silkjupon 
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may  be  had  in  readiness  to  wear  Mnth  the  tunic,  and  for 
cool  evenings  I  should  suggest  one  of  the  loose  Dolmans 
of  the  new  shape,  either  black  entirely,  or  white  cloth 
trimmed  with  black,  which  is  more  stylish.  Grey  is  the 
most  convenient  of  all  colours  for  travelling,  as  other 
colours  show  dust  so  much,  and  it  can  easily  be 
brightened  up  by  a  few  coloured  bows. 

For  dull  days,  such  as  one  must  expect  in  the  finest 
of  summers,  and  such,  alas !  as  we  have  so  many  of 
this  year,  a  costume  of  some  kind  of  fancy  woollen 
material,  a  little  more  dressy  th.an  the  above,  will  be 
found  very  useful.  One  I  noticed,  for  instance,  is  of  a 
new  kind  of  sultane.  The  skirt  is  of  plain  steel  grey 
with  deep  plisse  round  the  bottom.  The  polonaise  is 
of  the  same  material,  but  striped  steel  grey  and  silver 
grey,  the  lighter  stripes  of  a  bright  satin-like  fabric 
it  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  bi.ais  and  a  network-headed 
llama  fringe,  grey  and  white. 

For  sunny  days  on  the  beach,  fresh  toilets  of  washing 
material  will  look  best.  As  I  have  already  spoken  at 
length  of  these,  I  will  only  describe  one  or  two  of  the 
most  novel  style. 

A  costume  of  toiU-  ik  Vichy,  reshla,  and  cabbage- 
green,  trimmed  with  white  guipure.  The  skirt,  how¬ 
ever,  is  self-coloured,  of  the  shade,  trimmed  with 

plisses  of  the  striped  toile.  The  tunic  is  striped,  and 
caught  up  very  much  at  the  back  with  a  wide  echarpc 
of  the  rheda  colour.  The  sleeves  are  ci  revers,  and  so 
are  the  small  pockets ;  both  are  trimmed  with  guipure, 
and  so  are  the  revers  and  jabot  of  the  bodice.  The 
tunic  is  fastened  with  large  artistic  buttons  of  oxidised 
silver.  There  are  similar  buttons  upon  the  revers  and 
pockets. 

A  luari/iiere  costume  of  very  finely  striped  white  and 
blue  percale  over  a  skirt  of  dark  blue  toile.  This  skirt 
is  covered  with  a  number  of  narrow  flounces  of  the 
same,  edged  with  white  guipure.  A  short  skirt  of  the 
striped  percale  is .  drawn  tight  across  the  front  and 
caught  up  into  a  loose  knot  behind.  It  has  no  trimming 
but  a  hints  of  the  material  cut  on  the  cross.  A  charming 
mantiiere  jacket  also  of  the  striped  percale  completes  the 
costume.  It  is  cut  like  a  man’s  jacket  with  square 
basques  and  pockets,  coat  sleeves  and  revers ;  the  narrow 
biais,  edged  with  dark  blue  toile,  bordering  all  the  out¬ 
lines,  and  a  number  of  flat  round  buttons  of  blue  polished 
steel  giving  a  very  dainty  finish  to  the  whole.  Plain 
starched  lingerie  should  be  worn  with  this  costume,  and 
a  black  straw  hat  trimmed  with  dark  blue  ribbon  and 
with  a  wide  echatpe  of  white  Donna  Maria  gauze  falling 
in  long  lapels  at  the  side. 

The  dark  marine  blue  j upon  will  be  suitable  to  wear 
with  polonaise  of  ecru  batiste  or  of  black  silk  for  a 
change.  The  dark  blue  twill  looks  very  much  like  silk, 
or  at  least  foulard,  at  a  distance. 

The  costumes  of  marine  blue,  prune,  or  marine  per¬ 
cale,  with  white  spots  on  the  tunic,  look  indeed  so  much 
like  the  same  style  of  costume  in  foulard  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  buy  the  more  expensive 
material. 

Still  a  lady  will  scarcely  complete  her  travelling  ward¬ 
robe  without  one  foulard  costume  at  least.  I  have  seen 
an  especially  nice-looking  one  of  two  well-combined 


shades  of  colour,  cent  and  vanille.  The  jupon  is 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  put  on  in  large  gedet  pleats  ; 
between  each  pleat  there  is  a  chatelaine  trimming  of 
vanille  foulard.  Tunic  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style, 
forming  a  gilet  in  front,  and  a  coat  with  basques  of  the 
appropriate  shape  trimmed  with  biais  of  vanille  foulard, 
ecru  guipure,  and  buttons. 

These,  with  a  costume  of  toile  brodee,  and  a  few 
additional  skirts  and  tunics,  would  suffice  for  a  season  at 
any  fashionable  watering-place  as  far  as  demi-toilettes 
are  concerned,  but  wo  have  yet  to  think  of  afternoon 
and  evening  costumes  for  fetes,  flower-shows,  concerts, 
and  summer  balls.  I  shall,  however,  touch  but  lightly 
on  these  in  the  present  letter. 

A  lady  who  does  not  wish  to  be  cumbered  with  too 
many  toilets  of  a  dressy  style  will  be  wise  in  selecting 
an  elegant  dress  of  the  new  black  grenadine  I  spoke  of 
last  month,  called  grenadine  Chantilly.  A  dress  and 
tunic  of  this  beautiful  material  over  a  plain  jupon  of 
black  foulard  or  taffetas  will  do  duty  for  many  occasions, 
and  will  never  look  out  of  place  at  public  resorts.  It 
is  essentially  ladylike,  and,  for  a  married  lady,  takes  the 
place  of  the  muslin  dress  of  young  ladies  in  their  teens. 
A  coloured  sash  and  bows  will  lighten  up  the  toilet,  but, 
for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  tout  mir  with  some  of  the  very 
pretty  artistic  jewels  of  gold  and  enamel  in  the  moyen  age 
style  now  so  much  in  vogue  as  the  only  relief  to  it,  or 
perhaps  a  spray  of  natural  flowers  in  the  hair  and  on 
the  bosom. 

And  this  le.ad3  me  to  speak  of  the  Spanish  mantilla  of 
black  blond  so  much  the  fashion  this  summer,  and 
which  some  of  our  elegantes  wear  so  coquettishly  draped 
over  their  heads,  with  one  red  rose  or  carnation  peeping 
from  between  the  folds  of  the  delicate  lace. 

This  mantilla  can  also  be  worn  as  a  mantle  ;  some 
ladies  merely  cross  it  over  in  front,  and  tie  it  behind  at 
the  waist  in  a  loose  knot. 

Others  prefer  the  neater  echatpe  mantelet,  fastened 
to  the  waist  by  ribbons  placed  inside,  and  falling  in 
lapels  in  front.  This  is  made  either  of  Spanish  blond, 
Chantilly  lace,  or  guipure,  with  bow  of  black  moire  or 
grosgrain  at  the  back.  But  to  return  to  dressy  toilets 
at  fashionable  watering-places.  A  tunic  of  the  new 
Algerian  gauze,  striped  milk-white  and  clear-white, 
called  mottza'ia,  will  prove  as  useful  as  it  is  elegant  to 
wear  over  any  skirt  of  coloured  silk  or  foulard  ;  it  needs 
no  trimming  but  deep  white  fringe. 

Dresses  worn  during  the  season  in  town  will  pass 
off  very  well  at  the  seaside  for  evening  wear,  with  a 
tunic  of  black  lace,  or  merely  a  fichu  or  pelerine  to  make 
them  less  dressy. 

Lingerie  should  be  carefully  selected.  The  pretty 
coloured  lingerie  de  fantaisie  now  in  vogue  is  suitable  for 
the  morning,  but  for  afternoon  wear  the  starched  collar 
and  cuffs  should  now  be  exchanged  for  the  light  tulle 
ruffles  which  are  so  extremely  becoming  to  the  com¬ 
plexion.  The  Medicis  ruffle  is  too  stiff  and  high  to 
please  most  ladies,  but  the  graceful  modification  of  it 
called  the  Gabrielle  is  a  great  success.  A  novelty  of 
this  month  is  to  have  the  white  tulle  ruffles  beaded  at 
the  edges  with  white  jet,  and  the  black  tulle  ones  with 
black  jet. 
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the  water.  The  body  being  always  on  the  move,  and 
altogether  under  water,  and  the  muscles  exercised,  keep 
the  blood  flowing. 

Its  usefulness,  too,  will  commend  itself  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  lady.  We  should  hear  of  much  fewer 
fatal  accidents  on  our  coasts  if  a  knowledge  of  swimming 
was  more, generally  diffused,  particularly  among  ladies, 
who  at  present  are  in  a  woeful  state  of  ignorance  as  re¬ 
gards  it.  In  most  watering-places  it  will  be  found  that 


give  ideas,  and  if  carefully  followed  are  a  great  assistance, 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  ladies  have  any  opportunity  of 
watching  a  good  swimmer,  they  will  be  able  to  imitate 
them,  and  thus  learn  more  quickly.  The  limbs  will 
seem  stiff  and  awkward  at  first,  but  this  feeling  will  soon 
pass  off.  It  is  as  well  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  one  department  before  learning  another — for 
example,  to  be  sure  they  can  float  before  trying  to 
swim. 


SWIMMING  FOR  LADIES. 


IT  is  proposed  in  the  following  articles  to  show  ladies 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  learning  how  to 
swim.  Different  methods  with  regard  to  each  rule  have 
been  severally  and  practically  tried,  and  that  which 
proved  most  to  the  point  has  been  written  down. 
A  knowledge  of  the  art  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure 
of  bathing,  besides  enabling  one  to  stay  much  longer  in 


not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  can  really  swim 
well,  then  perhaps  eight  or  ten  have  some  idea  of  it, 
leaving  some  eighty-eight  who,  if  they  fell  out  of  a  boat, 
or  some  such  mishap  occurred,  would  be  drowned,  all 
for  wanting  to  know  how  to  move  their  arms  and  legs 
in  the  water ! 

There  is  this  to  be  said  of  written  instructions.  They 
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have  long  sleeves  to  the  dress,  as  the  arms  get  much 
burned  from  exposure.  Plain  round  sleeves  to  th^e  elbow, 
with  a  frill,  are  very  suitable.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  whole  dress  is  sufficiently  loose — the  waist  to  be 
at  least  three  or  four  inches  larger  than  in  an  ordinary 
dress,  and  plenty  of  room  allowed  across  the  chest  and 
shoulders.  Any  tightness  will  be  productive  of  great 
discomfort,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  body 
when  in  the  water.  As  for  caps,  they  may  be  left  to 


THE  DATHING  DRESS. 

In  order  to  swim  properly  it  is  necessary  that  the  arms 
and  legs  should  be  perfectly  free,  so  that  all  the  muscles 
may  have  full  play.  Those  bathing-dresses  once  so 
much  in  vogue — viz.,  a  bag  open  at  each  end,  with  holes 
for  the  arms — have  happily  now  nearly  altogether  gone 
out  of  fashion.  They  were  most  unbecoming  in  the 
first  place ;  Venus  herself  in  such  a  gown,  particularly 
when  wet,  would  have  lost  her  identity.  To  swim  in 
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them  was  simply  impossible,  as  they  either  clung  round 
the  legs,  preventing  all  motion,  or  else  gathered  in  folds 
round  the  waist,  and  became  perfectly  unmanageable. 
The  best  bathing-dress  is  that  in  which  the  jacket  and 
drawers  are  cut  in  one  piece.  A  short  peplum  with  belt 
may  be  added.  Soft  blue  serge,  trimmed  with  white  or 
coloured  braid,  is  the  best  material  for  the  purpose, 
being  at  once  light  and  warm.  I  say  warm  advisedly. 
The  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  longer  retained  when 
the  material  used  is  somewhat  thick.  It  is  as  well  to 


the  discretion  of  the  wearer.  Sea- water  seldom  injures 
the  hair  ;  indeed,  many  people  find  it  benefits  from  the 
friction  of  rubbing  it  dry.  Those,  however,  who  are 
particular  can  rinse  the  hair  in  fresh  water  afterwards. 
Wetting  the  head  prevents  headaches,  generally  caused 
(in  this  case)  by  the  blood  rushing  to  the  head,  or  the 
feet  being  wet. 

ENTERING  THE  WATER. 

This  is  the  first  step.  It  is  supposed  that  the  pupil  is 
possessed  of  an  average  amount  of  courage.  Timidity 
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is  utterly  opposed  to  swimming.  It  must  be  overcome 
by  determined  efforts  of  the  will.  You  must  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  powers  of  succeeding,  or  you  will  not 
make  any  progress. 

Bathing-machines  usually  stand  in  such  shallow  water, 
that  to  dive  from  them  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
head  would  most  likely  strike  against  the  bottom.  You 
can,  however,  throw  yourself  in  backwards  from  the 
lower  step,  or  if  this  is  too  much  at  first,  walk  out  into 
water  above  the  knees  and  dip  down,  or  else  throw  the 
body  in  backwards,  which  is  the  best  way,  as  it  clears 
the  hair  from  the  face,  and  it  comes  first  to  the  surface, 
but  instinctively  feels  for  the  ground  with  the  feet.  The 
shock  is  beneficial  to  the  nervous  system. 


FLOATING. 

Now  all  preliminaries  having  been  settled,  we  shall 
begin  the  real  business.  As  floating  is  so  much  easier 
than  swimming,  so  it  will  be  as  well  to  learn  it  first. 

Having  taken  the  first  dip,  get  into  water  about  as 
deep  as  the  length  of  the  arm,  then  sit  ilown.  Now 
place  both  hands  palms  downwards  on  the  ground,  then 
stretching  out  the  right  leg  bring  it  to  the  surface — now 
the  left  leg,  placing  them  both  together.  The  weight 
of  the  body  is  thus  thrown  on  the  arms,  which  may 
bend  a  little,  but  don’t  mind  that.  Now  raise  one  hand, 
and  bring  it  slowly  to  the  surface,  and  put  it  at  right 
angles  from  the  body,  then  do  the  same  with  the  other. 
The  centre  of  the  body  sinks  a  little  deeper  than  the 


THE  TIME  FOR  BATHING. 

It  is  often  recommended  to  bathe  before  breakfiist,  as 
it  gives  an  appetite  for  that  meal,  and  refreshes  after 
sleep.  But  to  a  certain  degree  the  body  must  be  weak, 
no  food  having  been  taken  for  so  many  hours,  so  per¬ 
haps  the  best  and  most  convenient  time  is  between  eleven 
and  one.  The  water  by  that  time  has  been  warmed  by 
the  sun,  and  the  morning  breeze  calmed  down.  It  is 
not  good  to  bathe  directly  after  a  meal.  The  length  of 
time  for  staying  in  the  water  depends  on  circumstances. 
To  a  good  swimmer  always  on  the  move  half  an  hour 
seems  nothing.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  will  be  quite 
enough  at  first. 


extremities.  The  body  is  now  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  if  all  this  has  been  slowly  and  methodically  done, 
without  flurry  or  splashing  the  water,  it  will  stay  there 
till  you  choose  to  alter  your  position.  The  want  of 
confidence,  or  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  on  the  first 
time  of  trial  you  have  actually  succeeded,  has  often  the 
effect  of  making  a  beginner  sink.  In  this  case  it  must 
be  tried  over  and  over  again  till  you  feel  all  is  right.  I 
have  held  up  the  heads  of  friends  when  teaching  them 
to  swim,  and  let  them  go  without  their  knowledge,  they 
keeping  up  all  the  same,  but  the  moment  they  were  told 
that  they  were  floating  without  help  it  was  quite  enough 
— down  they  went.  It  only  shows  what  a  powerful  agent 
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found  easier  to  rest  the  foot  that  is  on  the  ground  on 
the  toes,  and  drag  it  a  little  after  you.  Change  from  one 
to  another.  But  the  hand  stroke  will  seem  quite  easy 
when  you  have  once  or  twice  tried  it. 


THE  LEG  STROKE. 

There  are  two  methods  of  doing  the  leg  stroke.  The 
way  usually  recommended  is  to  take  a  frog  for  a  model, 
and  exactly  copy  its  movements — that  is  to  say,  strike 
out  the  legs  together,  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as 
possible,  then  draw  in  the  feet  to  meet  each  other,  but 
keeping  the  legs  still  from  touching.  It  is  the  drawing 
of  the  feet  together  or  latter  portion  of  the  stroke 
that  gives  the  impetus  to  the  body  that  moves  it 
along. 

The  second  method  I  may  almost  call  original ;  it  is 
the  one  I  mvar  'iahly  use  myself  from  choice,  having 
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way,  possibly  out  of  your  depth,  and,  not  yet  knowing 
how  to  swim,  may  be  the  cause  of  some  awkwardness. 

SWIMMING. — THE  HAND  STROKE. 

Many  swimmers  give  it  as  a  rule,  in  learning  the  hand 
stroke,  that  the  arms  should  be  stretched  out  in 
front,  then  made  to  describe  as  large  a  circle  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  describing  of  a 
large  circle  is  ajJt  to  strain  the  chest,  and  therefore  hurry 
the  breathing,  besides  making  the  arms  do  the  hardest 
work.  Now  this  is  incorrect ;  the  arms  should  be 
merely  used  to  direct  the  body,  and  the  legs  to  move  it 
along.  Move  them  more  from  the  elbow  than  the 
shoulder,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned  slightly 
outwards.  To  learn  the  stroke,  this  time  kneel  down, 
stoop  forward,  bend  the  elbows  outwards,  place  the 
hands  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  raise  one  leg 
on  a  level  with  the  hand,  leaving  the  other  foot  on  the 
ground,  then  try  the  stroke,  as  above  stated.  It  will  be 


found  that  it  is  faster  than  the  other,  so  I  write  it  down 
in  case  others  m.ay  like  to  try. 

The  legs  are  stretched  out  straight  behind,  then  cross 
the  feet  over  the  other,  and  keep  them  so  all  the  time ; 
throw  out  the  knees  sideways,  and  bring  them  together 
again.  To  do  both  hand  stroke  and  leg  stroke  together, 
when  the  arms  are  thrown  out,  separate  the  knees  from 
each  other  and  throw  them  out,  and  then  draw  in  hands 
and  knees  together.  With  regard  to  taking  breath,  it 
is  best  to  draw  breath  as  you  move  the  hands  and 
knees  outwards,  but  a  little  practice  will  soon  enable 
you  to  judge  the  right  moment  to  do  so. 

SWIMMING  ON  THE  BACK. 

This  may  be  liked  as  a  change,  but  as  it  necessitates 
a  continual  movement  of  the  head,  to  see  where  you  are 
going,  it  is  rather  troublesome. 

The  arms  are  stretched  behind  the  head,  and 
sweep  the  water  towards  the  feet ;  the  legs  are  jerked 
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upwards,  and  then  thrown  out.  As  you  need  not  move 
the  arms  at  all,  but  the  elbows  being  bent  a  little  out¬ 
ward,  rest  the  hands  lightly  on  the  waist.  Move  the 


THE  “  ROTATORY  BALL. 

Lie  on  the  back,  gather  up  the  knees  on  the  chest, 
en  by  a  downward  movement  of  the  hands  as  if 
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feet  as  directed  above,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
body  glide  through  the  water  in  a  sinuous  manner, 
wriggling  it  from  side  to  side,  keeping  time  with  the 
legs. 


paddling,  turn  the  body — now  like  a  ball — round  and 
round,  making  it  rotate  rapidly  in  the  water. 

It  is  very  simple,  but  still  these  little  things  give  con¬ 
fidence,  and  make  one  at  ease  in  the  water. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

And  the  pillow,  as  white  as  snow  undiinineil. 

And  as  cool  as  the  frost  that  the  breeze  has  skimmed, 
Was  casc-d  in  the  finest  cambric,  and  trimmed 
With  the  costliest  lace  of  Flanders.” 

Hood. 


Although  few  housewives  can  hope  to  rival  the 
wonderful  bed  appointments  of  Miss  Kilmansegge, 
yet  still  fewer  are  to  be  found  who  do  not  strive  to 
make  their  bedrooms  elegant  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
decorations.  But  the  extraordinary  rise  in  every  class 
of  provision,  and  this  last  overflow  in  the  cup — the  rise 
in  the  price  of  milk — has  hindered  many  ladies  from 
indulging  in  household  decorations  which  their  taste 
demands.  These  pretty  economists  will  no  longer  trim 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  with  lace  or  broderie,  and  there¬ 
fore  their  own  and  spare  rooms  are  to  be  denied  all  deco¬ 
ration  beyond  a  beautifully  stitched  hem  to  sheets  ! 

For  the  relief  of  this  “  distress,”  for  such  it  really  is 
to  women  of  taste,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  patent 
cambric  frillings  brought  out  and  patented  by  Messrs. 
J.  AND  J.  Cash,  of  Coventry,  and  which  used  to  be 
known  under  the  title  of  Coventry  frillings.  I  myself 
have  lately  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  these  frillings,  which  I  much  affect  for  jupons,  not 
only  because  two  or  three  rows  of  fluted  frills  look  so 
exquisitely  neat  and  clean,  but  because  the  frilling  itself 
is  economical  and  most  enduring  in  its  wear.  The 
manufacturers  have  now  improved  the  frilling  by  the 
addition  of  a  lace  edging,  of  varied  pattern,  and  a  special 
make  is  introduced  for  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  coverlet 
trimmings.  There  is  the  plain  frilling,  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  three  inches,  the  lace  edge  frilling,  the 
Imperial,  the  “  th^-ee  spines,”  the  lily  frilling,  the  jas¬ 
mine  frilling,  the  forget-me-not  frilling,  made  in  similar 
widths.  The  second  quality  of  frillings  includes  the 
Victoria  crown,  Broadway,  and  Britannia  frilling,  vary¬ 
ing  from  three-eighths,  one-half,  five-eighths,  three- 
quarters,  to  one-inch-and-a-half. 

The  extra  widths  of  frilling  are  Britannia,  Victoria, 
B.B.,  and  Broadway  frilling.  The  “  cambric  ribbons” 
are  made  in  the  same  style,  and  are  most  durable  as  well 
as  elegant.  Of  course  these  extra  wide  frillings  are 
more  particularly  adapted  for  pillow-cases,  sheets,  and 
coverlets.  I  have  constantly  found  that  the  frillings 
have  outlasted  the  material  upon  which  they  are  sewn, 
and  I  have  used  Cash’s  frilling  for  many  years.  I  believe 
I  wasoneof  the  first  to  purchase  it  for  household  purposes. 

Years  ago  I  passed  a  few  weeks  at  a  village  in 
Surrey,  where  the  charms  of  a  young  and  handsome 
married  lady  were  the  topic  of  the  little  gossip¬ 
ing  place ;  her  beauty,  her  white  ponies,  her  talents, 
her  style,  and  her  wealth  were  discussed  ad  nauseam. 
During  the  whole  of  my  visit  I  had  heard  nothing  but 
of  her  wonderful  happiness  and  fortunate  lot  in  life, 
but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  except  at  church 
or  when  driving  the  said  ponies.  As  I  was  leaving  by 
rail  and  waiting  for  the  train  in  the  ladies’  room,  the 
bride  entered,  flushed  and  worried-looking.  “  Oh  dear!” 
she  said,  “  what  dreadful  things  always  happen  to  mel" 


This  to  herself.  The  “  dreadful  thing”  this  time  was 
only  the  untimely  unbuttoning  of  a  certain  flounced 
jupon  made  to  take  on  and  off*  a  deux  Jins,  and  easily  set 
to  rights  ;  but  the  little  speech,  and  the  tone  in  which 
it  was  made,  set  me,  girl  as  I  was,  thinking.  “  Of 
two  things  one,”  as  our  Editor  says — in  fact,  it  is  one 
of  his  pet  phrases — either  little  things  were  magnified 
into  dreadful  troubles  by  that  lady,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  as  hard  to  her  to  bear,  or,  in  spite  of  all  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  her  outward  life,  she  had 
suffered  or  was  suffering  bitterly. 

And  really  one  is  tempted  to  imagine,  if  not  to  say, 
the  same  speech  despairingly  at  times,  when  the  trouble 
is  not  so  very  great  after  all,  to  forget  that  when  one 
lies  down  at  night  at  least  that  day’s  trouble  is  over, 
and  the  future  day  may  bring  hope  and  relief.  But 
still  we  can  all  remember  days  and  hours  in  which  little 
troubles  are  irresistibly  vexatious,  and  we  are  ready  to 
shed  childish  tears  of  vexation  and  anger.  For  the  last 
few  years  I  have  been  saying,  not  what  “  dreadful” 
things  always  happen,  but  what  “  extraordinary”  things 
seem  to  come  across  my  path,  and  I  have  come  to  look  on 
life  as  a  curious  story  which  unravels  its  part  day  by 
day,  and  of  which  I  feel  a  faint  anxiety  to  know  the 
end,  as  one  does  with  a  serial  tale,  which  one  knows 
cannot  be  finished  under  twelve  months  or  so,  and  which 
we  read  with  quiet  interest  and  without  impatience. 

So  when  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea  before  going  to  the 
opera  the  other  night  and,  myself  dressed,  I  was  urging 
Monsieur  to  don  his  black  clothes  as  swiftly  as  possible 
not  to  lose  a  note  of  the  overture,  an  alarm  of  fire 
was  given,  and  he  rushed  off  to  see  it.  I  quietly  won¬ 
dered  why  I  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  peacefully  to 
Covent  Garden,  without  “assisting,”  as  the  French  say, 
at  a  conflagration.  Of  course  I  also  saw  the  fire,  saw 
the  sudden  rush  of  flame  as  the  windows  cracked  and 
burst  out,  saw  the  brilliant  flames  dance  over  the  slates, 
saw  the  roof  crack  and  fall,  the  chimneys  topple,  the 
mighty  struggle  between  fire  and  water,  saw  through 
the  brightly  lit  windows  of  a  lower  floor  the  brass 
helmet  of  a  fireman,  and  by  his  side,  unmistakably  out¬ 
lined  by  the  vivid  light,  my  husband !  Had  any  one 
told  me  that,  an  hour  afterwards,  we  should  both  be  in 
our  stalls  criticising  Mongini,  I  should  have  given  way 
to  my  feelings  ;  but,  surrounded  by  strangers,  I  said  to 
myself  “  What  strange  things  always  happen  to  me  I  ’ 
and  when  he  returned,  to  my  infinite  relief  and  joy,  I 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  fire  ! 

Seriously,  it  was  a  beautiful  though  a  fearful  sight, 
and  I  thought  of  the  agony  of  terror  a  fire  by  night 
must  be,  of  the  awful  danger,  of  the  almost  certain  loss 
of  presence  of  mind,  if  one  had  not  decided,  in  calmer 
moments,  what  to  do  in  case  of  such  calamity. 

“What  to  do”  in  case  of  a  fire  is,  like  other  things, 
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more  easily  said  than  done.  All  bedrooms  of  tall  town 
houses  should  be  provided  with  a  rope  and  pulley,  a 
strong  rope  ladder,  such  as  one  sees  hanging  over  a 
ship’s  side  ;  it  should  be  provided  with  two  strong 
hooks  and  two  staples,  and  the  pulley  should  be  securely 
fastened  well  below  each  window-sill  of  every  room. 
The  rope  ladder  should  be  kept  in  the  same  place  always, 
and  periodically  taken  out  for  inspection,  and  the  mode 
of  using  it  shown  to  servants  and  elder  children.  In 
case  of  fire  happening,  I  am  told  the  great  secret  is  to 
avoid  draughts,  which  naturally  feed  the  fire  by  supply¬ 
ing  oxygen  to  the  flame.  Keep,  therefore,  all  doors  and 
windows  shut.  As  soon  as  you  have  ascertained  that 
the  stairs  are  impassable,  fix  your  ladder,  and  quietly 
as  you  can  begin  .to  dress  the  children  in  their  clothes, 
woollen  ones  if  possible,  roll  each  child  in  a  blanket, 
and  tie  the  rope  round  the  waist,  and  gently  lower  the 
child.  Hold  a  towel  between  your  hands  and  the  rope, 
for  the  friction  will  be  so  painful  as  to  perhaps  make  you 
loose  hold.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  unfastened  below 
draw  up  the  rope,  and  lower  the  next  ;  if  an  infant  is 
among  the  children,  place  it  in  a  blanket,  tie  the  rope 
round  the  four  corners,  and  lower  poor  baby.  If  the  room 
is  full  of  smoke,  more  air  will  be  found  nearer  the  floor, 
and  brave  women  have,  ere  now,  crept  along  floors,  a 
wet  cloth  over  the  mouth,  to  rescue  children,  when  they 
would  have  choked  in  an  upright  position.  If  time 
allows  fill  a  pillow-case  with  any  valuables  (and,  in  the 
case  of  children,  their  clothes  will  be  wanted  directly), 
and  then  cover  yourself  as  well  as  you  can  in  a  blanket, 
or  wetted  woollen  shawl,  and  go  down  your  rope  ladder 
as  quietly  as  you  can,  but  not  leaving  go  of  one  strand 
before  grasping  the  next.  Assistance  will  probably  come 
from  firemen  and  fire-escape  men  long  before  this,  but 
the  knowledge  of  a  way  of  escape  will  calm  your  nerves 
and  give  you  confidence.  Some  say  that  sheets  and 
counterpanes  tied  together  will  aid  escape,  but  few 
women  could  tie  such  thick  material  as  strongly  as  neces¬ 
sary  with  trembling  hands.  I  am  not  clever  at  knots, 
but  I  believe  that  certain  knots  tied  by  sailors  are  easy 
to  learn  and  easy  to  do.  Let  us  each  learn  one  good 
knot,  and  think  over  the  capabilities  of  our  houses,  and 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  a  sortie  if  necessary.  Insuring 
one’s  house  and  furniture  has  become  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  with  all  prudent  householders  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  speak  of  it,  the  contents  of  ordinary 
brick-built  houses  being  insured  for  2s.  for  each  hundred 
pounds  by  most  insurance  offices  ;  but  it  is  not  so  gene¬ 
rally  known  that  servants  and  visitors’  clothes  are  not 
included  in  ordinary  policies,  although  this  is  done 
without  further  charge  if  wished  by  the  insurer. 

Valuable  pictures  are  usually  covered  by  a  separate 
clause  in  the  policy  affixing  a  certain  sum  on  pictures, 
besides  the  “  lump  sum”  on  household  furniture  and 
effects. 

The  question  of  household  furniture  brings  me  to  the 
question  of  furnishing,  and  I  have  accidentally  met  with 
a  prospectus  of  a  company  which  undertakes  to  furnish 
houses  on  a  plan  almost  identical  with  that  introduced 
some  years  ago  for  the  hiring  of  pianos. 

Young  people  who  marry  on  small  but  certain  incomes 
find  great  difficulty  in  making  a  home  without  getting 


into  debt  and  difficulties,  and  yet  without  paying  a  high 
rental  for  a  furnished  house  or  for  apartments.  A  young 
couple  without  capital  must  do  one  or  the  other.  Houses 
may  be  obtained  from  ;^20  a  year,  while  two  decently- 
furnished  rooms  will  cost  from  2  is.  to  j^2  2s.  pexiveek, 
and  furnished  houses  are  infinitely  more  costly.  Many 
married  people  have  spent  in  the  first  five  or  six  years 
of  their  married  life,  on  rent  for  furnished  rooms  or  fur¬ 
nished  houses,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase 
furniture  that  would  have  lasted  their  lives.  Let  us 
suppose  a  case.  The  Smiths,  middle-class  people,  just 
married  upon  an  income  of  £^oo  per  annum,  paid 
quarterly  and  without  any  capital  on  either  side.  What 
are  they  to  do  ?  Two  persons  should  live  well  and 
comfortably  on  one  hundred  pounds  for  three  months, 
but  furniture  will  cost  them  at  least  j^200  on  very  mode¬ 
rate  computation  for  necessaries  only,  unless  they  fill 
their  houses  with  the  rubbish  often  sold  as  “  cheap” 
furniture,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
foolish  and  extravagant  modes  of  spending  money.  If 
money  is  borrowed  for  furniture  it  is  often  at  exorbi¬ 
tant  interest,  as  without  security  money  cannot  be  raised 
at  moderate  interest.  The  prospectus  of  the  company 
says  : — 

“  On  a  proposal  to  hire  being  approved,  the  proposer 
is  furnished  wit’n  an  order  on  a  first-class  but  moderate- 
priced  firm  to  select  the  goods  he  requires  (not  less  than 
worth) ;  and  as  those  with  whom  the  company  deal 
never  let  any  goods  on  hire  themselves,  and  mark  the 
prices  on  all  their  articles  in  plain  figures,  allowing  no 
discount  whatever  for  cash  ;  and  as  the  proposer  is  not 
compelled  to  produce  the  order,  or  state  his  intention  to 
hire,  till  he  has  chosen  the  goods  and  noted  the  prices, 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  he  stands  in  an  equally 
good  position  with  respect  to  value,  quality,  and  freedom 
of  choice  as  though  he  made  his  selection  money  in 
hand.  This,  indeed,  is  the  independent  position  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  place  him,  for  the  company  have  no  part¬ 
nership  or  connection  with  those  who  supply  the  goods, 
but  simply  purchase  such  articles  as  the  hirer  selects  -,  it 
is,  therefore,  as  much  to  their  interest  as  his  that  he 
should  have  full  value  for  the  money  expended.  The 
company  deal  only  with  firms  whose  extensive  trade  and 
ready-money  system  enable  them  to  supply  the  best 
article  at  the  lowest  price,  and  whose  high  reputation  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  against  their  either  letting  goods 
on  hire  themselves  or  manufacturing  for  hiring  pur¬ 
poses. 

“  On  selection  being  made  the  invoice  is  forwarded 
to  the  company  (they  alone  being  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ment),  and  the  goods  are  then  purchased  outright  by 
them  and  let  to  the  hirer  for  the  term  agreed  on,  a 
copy  of  the  invoice  being  supplied  to  him  ;  and  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  hirer  it  is  made  a  condition  in  the  hiring 
agreement,  as  previously  stated,  that,  should  he  from 
misfortune  or  otherwise  find  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
the  furniture,  all  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  it 
shall  be  handed  to  him,  after  deducting  the  company’s 
claim. 

“  The  only  charge  made  by  the  company  will  be  the 
interest,  and  this  is  calculated  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale,  compatible  with  reasonable  profit,  and  cannot  fail 
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to  give  satisfaction.  The  terms  are  as  under  (the  goods 
being  delivered  free  within  seven  miles  of  London) : — For 
^^loo  worth  of  goods  and  upwards,  interest  for  a  ten 
months’  hiring  with  weekly  payments,  per  cent., 
payment  down,  ;  interest  for  a  ten  months’  hiring 
with  monthly  payments,  £6  per  cent.,  payment  down, 
£6  ;  interest  for  a  nine  months’  hiring  with  quarterly 
payments,  £j  per  cent.,  payment  down,  £j.  If  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  further  term  or  terms,  the  interest  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  the  same  rate  for  the  first  term,  but  is  increased 
per  cent,  for  each  term  beyond,  owing  to  the 
additional  risk  attending  lengthened  hirings.  The  in¬ 
terest  for  such  further  term  or  terms  is,  however,  added 
to  the  principal  sum,  so  that  the  payment  down  remains 
the  same,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  periodical 
payments.” 

The  working  of  this  company,  so  far  as  I  understand 
it,  appears  based  upon  a  reasonable  interest  for  the 
money  laid  out  by  them.  £^  per  cent,  is  considered 
a  fair  interest  for  money  for  twelve  months,  and  that 
sum  is  charged  for  ten  months’  hiring  of  furniture, 
value  ;^loo,  leaving  two  months’  interest  as  a  kind  of 
bonus  to  the  company,  which  would  recoup  the  occa¬ 
sional  losses  they  must  meet  with.  The  advantages  to 
the  hirer  are  manifest ;  he  pays  gradually  and  as  he  can 
afford  it  for  the  goods,  which  are  his  **  very  own”  as 
soon  as  the  term  expires  and  the  sum  is  paid.  If  the 
hirer  fails  in  repayment  the  goods  are  sold,  and  any 
surplus  after  the  repayment  is  handed  to  him. 

My  readers  must  clearly  understand  that  I  gather  this 
information  from  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  having 
myself  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  company  or  the 
working  of  a  hiring  agreement.  I  will  add  to  this  a 
special  notice  which  shows  a  still  greater  advantage  to 
the  hirer  than  does  the  example  above  quoted  : — 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  and  increasing 
business  of  the  company  one  of  the  wholesale  houses 
has  at  length  consented  to  allow  off  their  marked  prices 
a  discount  of  2^  per  cent,  on  all  goods  (except  carpets) 
selected  at  their  warehouses,  thus  virtually  reducing  the 
interest  on  a  ten  months’  hiring  from  5  per  cent,  to  2^ 
per  cent. 

“  Intending  hirers  will  the  better  appreciate  this  con¬ 
cession  when  they  understand  that  it  is  made  to  them 
alone,  the  strict  regulations  with  regard  to  discount,  &c., 
being  fully  maintained  by  the  house  in  question  so  far 
as  the  general  public  are  concerned.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  the  company  not  only  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  goods  at  the  lowest  cash  prices,  but  are 
enabled  to  command  for  them  better  terms  than  they 
could  obtain  for  themselves,  even  with  ready  money. 

“  The  discount  referred  to  is  deducted  from  the 
invoice,  and  the  interest  is  calculated  on  the  net  amount 
therein  shown.  Example  : — 


Db. 

Cb. 

To  goods  selected  ...  £200  0 
Deduct  discount  at  2^ 

Patkbxts  : — 

per  cent .  5  0 

By  cash  on  signing 

Net  amount  of  invoice  X95  0 

hiring  agreement  ... 

£9  IS 

„  40  weekly  pay¬ 

To  interest  on  £195  at 

5  per  cent  .  91$ 

ments  of  £4  17s.  M. 

19s  0 

£104  15 

£20  41S 

The  entire  cost,  therefore,  of  the  ;^200  hiring  for  ten 
months  (one  period)  amounts  to  £^  15s. 

The  address  of  this  company  is  as  follows  : — Gene¬ 
ral  Furnishing  Company,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

I  intend  applying  for  further  information,  and  will 
return  to  this  subject  in  a  future  letter. 

The  ladies  who  ask  for  information  as  to  the 
newest  and  prettiest  modes  of  furnishing  a  drawing¬ 
room  omit  one  or  two  rather  important  points  as  to  the 
size  of  the  room,  its  aspect,  north,  south,  east,  or  west, 
and  the  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  on  furnishing. 
Therefore  I  write  in  the  dark  in  these  respects,  and 
must  only  give  general  hints. 

The  latest  fashion  for  drawing-room  floors  is  to  have 
square  or  oblong  Persian  carpets  laid  down  (not  nailed) 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  flooring  on  all  sides 
being  stained,  polished,  or  covered  with  real  or  imitated 
marqueterie. 

These  Persian  carpets  cost  from  1 4  tOj^75,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  There  are  three  hundred  guinea  carpets 
of  this  class,  but  I  think  those  who  could  afford  such 
a  carpet  would  be  able  to  call  in  an  artistic  designer, 
who  would  give  the  best  advice  on  all  points. 

Large  rooms  with  warm  aspects  would  look  very  well 
with  Persian  carpets,  or  even  mats,  placed  on  the  oak- 
stained  floor ;  but  cold  north  rooms  would  look  most 
cosy  completely  covered,  and  for  this  a  good  Brus¬ 
sels  carpet  is  best.  Brussels  carpet  costs  from  4s.  6d. 
to  6s.  6d.  per  yard ;  threepence  per  yard  is 
charged  for  making,  and  ordinal y  patterns,  such  as 
no  one  can  disapprove  of,  are  5s.  6d.  per  yard.  Moss 
carpets,  red  or  green,  wear  admirably  ;  but  those  who 
can  afford  it  should  purchase  Turkey  carpet  for  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  velvet  pile  for  the  Wow.  Both  classes  of 
carpet  wear  unendingly.  For  economical  people  there 
is  one  mode  of  obtaining  carpets  which  is  not  generally 
known.  The  large  carpet-houses,  in  furnishing  superb 
suites  of  rooms,  have  often  many  yards  left  of  .both 
central  carpet  and  border.  This  surplus  carpeting, 
whether  small  or  -large,  is  made  up  into  square  or 
oblong  carpets,  edged  by  the  border,  and  neatly  finished. 
Sometimes  this  square  is  large  enough  to  cover  a  small 
room ;  in  other  instances  it  is  not  larger  than  a  large 
hearthrug  or  mat.  Squares  and  oblongs  of  Kiddermin  ster 
carpet  without  bordering  are  also  to  be  had,  and  the 
prices  charged  for  these  ready-made  carpets  are  very 
much  cheaper  than  the  same  carpet  would  be  if 
bought  by  the  yard,  and  planned  to  the  room.  Of 
course  one  might  turn  over  fifty  squares  without  finding 
one  suitable  in  size,  colour,  and  pattern,  but  sooner  or 
later  one  is  sure  to  discover  a  “  treasure,”  I  have 
now  a  lovely  velvet  pile  carpet  in  my  little  study  which 
I  bought  in  this  way,  but  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
ready-made  carpets  I  looked  at  before  fixing  on  the 
one  I  bought ;  but  the  moment  I  saw  it  I  knew  that, 
price  suiting,  the  carpet  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
rr/sn  mow  goUf. 

Carpets  with  blue  in  them  I  remark  are  cheaper  than 
others.  Blue  is  a  colour  not  much  in  vogue  for  furni¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  said  not  to  wear  well,  light  blue  fading  and 
dark  blue  blackening.  I  cannot  say  if  this  be  so  or  no,, 
for  I  have  not  tried  it  but  1  do  know  it  to  be  singularly 
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unbecoming  to  the  complexion,  and  it  recalls  an  old 
story  of  a  superb  brunette  inviting  her  rival,  a  lovely 
blonde,  to  sit  by  her  side  on  a  fauteuil  of  yellow  satin 
backed  by  yellow  satin  curtains,  the  colour  which  threw 
up  the  dark  sparkling  beauty  of  one  lady  completely 
fading  the  other  and  rendering  her  golden  locks  tan- 
coloured  by  the  too  vivid  glare  and  depth  of  colour. 
So  blue  curtains  will  cast  deathlike  pallor  on  brilliant 
complexions,  and  the  rejlets  of  blue  upholstery  are  to 
be  shunned  alike  by  dark  and  fair. 

For  an  elegant  salon  I  prefer  rose  rep  or  rose  satin  ; 
it  lights  up  well,  and  shows  off  furniture  and  gilding 
as  well  as  complexions  fair  or  dark.  For  daylight, 
loose  covers  (but  well  fitting)  without  lining,  of  hand¬ 
some  cretonne  chintz  or  Watteau  chintz  preserve  the 
satin  coverings,  and  prevent  a  day  lighted  room  from 
having  a  “  dressed  up”  appearance,  much  to  be  avoided 
by  those  who  shun  display.  If  the  exigencies  of  the 
house  or  the  will  of  il  maestro  demand  the  daily  use  of 
the  drawing-room,  the  room  will  soon  lose  its  freshness 
and  beauty,  and  will  oblige  you  to  recarpet  and  to  re¬ 
cover  the  furniture  from  three  to  five  years  sooner  than 
if  you  sit  in  a  third  room  by  habit  ;  but  for  two  people 
only  who  wish  to  use  their  drawing-room  daily  and  yet 
have  a  handsome  room  in  which  to  receive  company, 
I  would  advise  two  comfortable  additional  chairs  covered 
with  chintz  en  suite  for  daily  use,  and  which  chairs  can 
be  removed  on  occasions  when  the  chintz  covers  are 
taken  off,  and  the  satin  glories  revealed, otherwise  the  two 
chairs  most  affected  by  host  and  hostess,  will  show 
marks  of  wear  and  corners  bent  on  seeing  and  being 
seen  without  the  softening  satin  veil  which  originally 
covered  them. 

Thoroughly  as  I  object  to  making  daily  life  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  at  an  occasional 
party,  I  think  that  economical  people  and  tidy  people 
will  endeavour  to  keep  their  reception-room  in  good 
order,  and,  by  making  a  very  cosy  sitting-room,  will  be 
just  as  comfortable  as  if  they  were  wearing  out  what 
they  would  not  find  very  easy  to  replace.  In  a  sitting- 
room  to  “  ourselves”  one  is  sure  of  no  interruption,  and 
if  the  spirit  moves  us  to  a  great  deal  of  machine  work 
or  the  arrangement  of  a  scrap  screen,  we  can  pursue 
those  innocent  pastimes  unseen  and  uncriticised,  and, 
best  of  all,  without  more  than  ordinary  carefulness 
about  our  surroundings. 

To  return  to  our  drawing-room  and  its  furniture. 
Muslin  curtains  replace  the  cretonne  curtains  in  summer, 
and  the  steel  fender  is  in  its  turn  replaced  by  a  basket 
fender  filled  with  flowers  in  pots,  which  can  be 
changed  or  removed  with  ease.  The  furniture  of  a 
drawing-room  usually  consists  of  one  or  more  sofas 
according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  easy  chairs,  and  one 
or  two  upright  fancy  chairs  placed  near  a  writing-table, 
two  or  three  occasional  tables  of  varied  shape,  one  of 
these  a  card-table,  a  cabinet  for  ornaments,  china,  &c. 
The  prettiest  mode  of  lighting  a  room  is  by  wax  can¬ 
dles  in  girandoles  on  the  walls,  and  when  this  style  is 
adopted  no  other  mirror  is  introduced,  a  large  giran¬ 
dole  filling  the  space  over  the  mantelpiece.  Large 
round  tables  are  not  fashionable,  and  low  cabinets  in¬ 
laid  with  ormolu  fittings  have  replaced  the  ugly  cabinets 


with  their  three  mirrors  below,  marble  top  and  mirror 
above.  Ebony  is  the  wood  now  in  vogue  for  salons; 
next  to  this  rosewood  has  returned  to  favour ;  walnut- 
wood,  although  so  beautiful,  is  too  common  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  highly  as  less-used  woods.  Satin-wood  is 
chiefly  used  for  inlaid  work  and  for  the  decoration  of 
other  woods.  Entire  suites  of  satin-wood  c.an  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  order,  but  the  effect  is  not  as  beautiful  as  might 
be  inferred  from  seeing  single  articles.  The  best  and 
choicest  ornaments  of  a  drawing-room  are  flowers  well 
arranged  in  artistic  vases.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ornaments  are  fashionable,  and  needlework  may  be 
introduced  with  good  effect. 

But  the  costumes,  the  summer  muslins,  the  charming 
seaside  toilettes,  remain  undescribed,  and  I  must  give  an 
idea  of  my  lady’s  toilette  as  well  as  describe  her  salon. 
She  enters  from  the  lawn  of  her  pretty  villa,  “  in  a 
muslin  dress,  full  soft  hair,  and  a  jasmine  flower  on  her 
breast.”  This  muslin  is  not,  however,  the  proverbial 
white  muslin  of  fairy  stories  ;  it  is  a  fine  French  muslin, 
the  skirt  of  white,  striped  with  broad  bands  of  violet, 
arranged  in  deep  pleatings,  so  that  the  violet  stripes 
alone  show.  Above  this  is  a  white  polonaise,  with 
violet  spots,  gracefully  draped  with  sash  ends  of  the 
striped  muslin. 

In  her  wardrobe  lie  similar  dresses  of  blue,  green, 
rose  colours. 

In  the  morning  she  wears  a  percale-foulard  in  the  same 
style ;  for  the  seaside  she  chooses  a  striped  blue  and 
white  skirt,  and  a  blue  and  white  spotted  polonaise, 
which  is  made  with  sailor  collar,  and  deep  revers  on 
the  fronts.  But  these  are  elegant  and  expensive  toilettes  ? 
Pardon,  mesdames,  you  can  have  the  duplicates  of  Mrs. 
S.  Jay,  284,  Oxford-circus,  Regent-street,  at  prices 
varying  from  gos.  to  j^2  2s.  complete  and  ready  for  use. 
I  looked  over  Mrs.  Jay’s  lovely  stock,  and  admired  the 
muslin  costumes,  the  print  dresses,  and  the  seaside  cos¬ 
tumes.  Few  dress  materials  are  prettier  than  the  foulard- 
finished  percales  -,  they  have  all  the  silk  gloss  and 
graceful  draping  qualities  of  foulard,  and  they  possess 
the  delightful  property  of  returning  from  the  laundress 
to  all  appearance  new. 

The  little  people  are  not  forgotten  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay. 
For  children  of  all  ages  there  are  delightful  little  pique 
costumes  and  pelisses,  the  only  trimming  of  which  is  a 
raised  embroidery  worked  on  the  pique,  and  which 
washes  perfectly,  and  requires  simply  starching  and 
ironing. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay  also  has  a  new  jupon  of  cross-bar  muslin 
of  a  make  new  to  me.  This  jupon  is  intended  to  re¬ 
place  crinoline  and  tournure,  and  to  throw  out  the  train 
skirt.  In  front  it  does  not  touch  the  ground,  and  is 
perfectly  plain,  but  at  the  back  it  has  five  graduated 
flounces.  These  flounces  are  gathered,  and  require  no 
fluting,  but  are  simply  ironed.  Mrs.  Jay,  at  my  sug¬ 
gestion,  is  making  the  same  petticoat  for  walking  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  of  course,  short,  round,  and  with  fewer 
flounces,  and  those  at  the  back  only.  Again,  a  simple 
jupon  has  one  flounce  only,  but  this  requires  a  small 
tournure,  which  Mrs.  S.  Jay  can  supply  in  horsehair 
or  muslin. 

While  at  the  seaside  I  constantly  used  Rimmel’s  Sea 
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nitting  and  Crochet. 


■Baby’s  Basket  on  Stand. 
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Soap  for  my  daily  sea  bath,  and  also  found  it  a  very 
nice  soap  with  fresh  water.  Water  is  usually  very  hard 
at  the  seaside,  not  good  to  wash  in  ordinary,  and  this 
sea  soap  will  be  found  most  comfortable  to  use.  I  found 
that  my  hands  grew  softer  and  whiter,  although  I  took 
no  special  care  of  them.  I  purchased  this  soap  at  a 
chemist’s,  after  hunting  through  all  the  shops  of  my  sea¬ 
side  residence.  I  paid  6d.  per  cake  for  it,  but  I  have  a 
dim  idea  that  Mons.  Rimmel,  the  inventor,  sells  it  at  a 
cheaper  rate  per  box. 

The  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  are  showing  some 
very  lovely  costumes  in  the  new  silk  grenadines,  and 
other  silken  tissues  ;  the  araignee  toile  is  among  the 
prettiest  of  these.  Charming  costumes  of  black  and 
colour  or  black  only  are  made  for  two  guineas  and  a 
half  by  this  noted  house.  These  costumes  consist  of 
skirt  and  polonaise  of  the  most  fashionable  make,  or  of 
skirt  trimmed  to  the  waist  with  jacket  in  the  last  style. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  ladylike 
style  of  Messrs.  Jay’s  costumes.  In  this  age  of  outre 
combinations  of  colour,  and  an  almost  universal  adoption 
of  “  loud”  toilettes,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
grande  dame  costumes  and  St.  Germain  toilettes  of  the 
models  imported  from  Paris  by  Messrs.  Jay. 

Unprecedentedly  favoured  as  is  the  Maison  Jay  by 
American  voyageurs,  their  style  is  happily  not  adapted 
by  the  modistes,  who,  Frenchwomen  themselves,  are 
determined  supporters  of  French  good  taste,  and  whose 
object  is  naturally  to  give  a  Parisian  cachet  to  all  toilettes 
emanating  from  this  house. 

For  sudden  mourning  Messrs.  Jay  have  unequalled 
resources,  sending  experienced  dressmakers  to  every 
part  of  the  country,  who  take  with  them  patterns  of 
all  toilette  materials  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  per 
yard. 

The  Albert  Crape  is,  I  believe,  now  to  be  procured 
here,  which  is  a  boon  to  those  who  desire  a  very 
moderately  costly  mourning,  and  yet  who  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  the  style  of  one  of  the  best  mourning 
warehouses  in  London. 

For  FRECKLES  AND  SUNBURNT  BLOTCHES  AND  SPOTS 

I  know  of  no  cosmetic  equal  to  the  Antephelic  Milk, 
sold  by  Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden.  As  a  refreshing  toilette  powder  Veloutine 
will  be  found  perfectly  innocent,  and  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  imperceptible  as  powder,  though  it 
imparts  a  distinct  bloom  to  the  face,  hands,  and  arms. 
It  is  sold  in  three  shades,  to  suit  all  complexions — 
white,  rose,  and  brunette.  • 

Jewellery  changes  its  style  almost  as  rapidly  as  do 
feminine  toilettes.  The  Abyssinian  jewellery  of  Messrs. 
Pyke,  of  Ely-place,  Holborn,  follows  the  mode  of  the 


day  in  style,  while  the  low  cost  of  this  substitute  for  a 
more  precious  metal  renders  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Abyssinian  gold  wears  admirably,  bearing  even  the 
severe  test  of  sea-air. 

July  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  visit  to 
The  London,  Fleet-street,  close  to  Temple  Bar,  where 
whitebait  is  served  to  perfection,  and  forms  an  agreeable 
lunch  during  the  fatiguing  day  one  always  has  to 
give  to  shopping  for  the  young  folks  now  returned 
and  returning  from  school.  At  The  London  ladies 
may  “  revel”  in  their  fiivourite  bon-bouche — ices  which 
are  of  the  best  quality.  In  fact,  those  indulgent  mammas 
who  will  take  their  girls  to  The  London  to  lunch  will 
find  the  menu  of  whitebait,  cutlets  a  sauce  piquante,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  strawberries  and  cream,  or  strawberry  ice, 
highly  satisfactory  to  those  lucky  girls  for  whom  she 
has  bought  those  enticing  muslins  and  too  fascinating 
seaside  costumes. 

My  fair  correspondents  who  implore  me  to  tell  them 
where  they  can  get  fine  muslin  broderie  for  trimming 
dresses,  and  the  hundred  objets  for  which  embroidery  is 
now  employed  as  garniture,  will  thank  me  for  advising 
them  to  call  on  Mrs.  Young,  128,  Oxford-street,  W., 
where  they  will  find  a  choice  selection  of  fine,  delicate, 
yet  inexpensive  embroidery,  both  edgings  and  insertions. 
This  embroidery  is  chosen  by  Mrs.  Young  herself  for 
three  distinct  purposes  :  first,  the  very  finest  embroidery 
on  clear  and  mull  muslin  for  the  adornment  of  infants’ 
layettes  ;  secondly,  rich,  handsome,  and  decidedly  larger 
patterns,  a  selection  for  underlinen,  trimming  for  jupons, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  distingue  trousseau  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  collection  of  broderie  destined  to  decorate 
Mrs.  Young’s  Guinea  Dressing  Gowns  and  morning 
toilettes.  If  ladies  are  unable  to  choose  from  either  of 
these  selections,  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  recommend  them 
to  go,  as  I  find  them  only  too  tempting,  and  suitable  in 
every  way  for  the  present  modes.  Mrs.  Young  has  ah 
enormous  collection  of  cheap  underclothing  which  ladies 
would  do  well  to  inspect,  and  I  have  already  often  de¬ 
scribed  the  guinea  sets  of  underclothing. 

I  have  to  thank  my  kind  correspondents  and  friends 
for  their  appreciation  of  my  Polonaise  Lace  Book,  and 
trust  it  will  prove  a  source  of  amusement  and  usefulness 
to  them.  The  lace  is  not  only  applicable  to  polonaise 
and  dress  trimmings,  but  to  curtain-borders,  lambrequin 
sheets,  and  pillow  trimming  for  a  bedroom. 

Anthony  Trollope’s  new  novel,  published  in  the 
Graphic  in  July,  by  title  “Phineas  Redux,”  although 
not  “  positively  dying”  to  read  it,  I  am  longing,  with 
many  thousands,  to  read,  and  wish  I  had  it  here,  that 
I  might  with  good  conscience  retreat  to  my  easy  chair 
and  my  novel,  only  adding  my  name  to  this  letter. 

The  Silkworm. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


316. — SrMMER  WaIKINO  COSTITME  AND  MOBNINO  TOILETTE. 

1.  Batiste  dress  of  <?cru  shade  j  [rasterre  skirt,  with  deep  gathered 
tlounue  placed  a  little  lower  thau  tlic  half  of  the  skirt.  Through 
this  flounce  two  rows  of  velvet  are  placed,  and  form  an  insertion. 
The  rounded  tunic  is  trimmed  to  match,  and  is  fastenetl  on  each  side 
by  a  how  of  black  velvet.  Round-waisted  bodice,  open  en  chale,  with 
a  narrow  gathered  flounce  and  velvet  insertion  arranged  to  match 
the  flounce,  but  of  narrower  width.  Same  trimming  at  the  sleeves. 
Panama  straw  hat,  with  black  velvet  band,  hows,  and  scarf  of  Donna 
Maria  gauze  at  the  hack ;  tk-ru  hoots. 

2.  Princess  dress  of  white  piijue,  extra  fine  quality,  trimmed  at 
the  edge  with  a  scalloped  flounce,  trimmed  with  deep  Cluny  guipure 
and  pleating  placed  below  the  flounce.  Above  this  is  a  wide  in- 
sc‘rtion,  headed  by  two  rows  of  bias  pique.  Ojien  collar,  also  scalloped 
and  trimmed  with  guipure,  continued  en  jabot  in  front.  Deep 
Louis  XIV.  parements  at  the  sleeves  and  pockets.  TortoisesheU 
comb  j  bronze  shoes. 

317. — MrsLiN  Costume. 

Skirt  trimmed  in  front  with  deep  pleatings,  headed  with  lined 
creve  pleats.  A  second  pleating  imitates  a  tunic ;  the  hack  of  the 
dress  is  trimmed  with  four  flounces,  each  flounce  edged  with 
colourctl  muslin.  Polonaise  of  muslin  with  faille  sash  and  bow,  w'ith 
ends.  Sleeves  trimmed  with  revers  of  muslin  and  faille  bow. 
Marion  hat  with  trimming,  flowers,  feathers,  and  faille  bow, 

318.  — Se-vside  Pbomenade  Toilettes. 

Muslin  costume,  made  with  a  deep  flounce,  with  narrower  flounce 
as  a  heading.  Polonaise  with  the  same  trimming  repeated  in  a 
narrower  width,  and  drapctl  with  a  broad  faille  bow’ ;  corsage  open 
en  coeur,  also  trimmed  with  the  flounces  j  open  sleeve,  with  under¬ 
sleeve  of  bouffant  muslin.  Round  rice  straw  hat  with  flowers  and 
ribbon  to  suit  the  colour  of  the  toilette.  Tussore  silk  parasol.  A 
fichu  is  made  with  this  costume. 

2.  Foulard  costume,  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  alternate  plain 
and  fluted,  and  intersected  by  rows  of  bias  scalloping  of  a  lighter 
sliadc  of  faille  placed  lengthwise.  The  flounce  is  headed  by  scallopetl 
faille  and  a  hrojid  band  of  velvet.  The  pointed  tunic  is  trimmed 
with  scalloped  faille,  only  the  corsage  has  revers  and  sleeves ; 
trimming  of  velvet  in  addition ;  the  scallops  open  over  a  chemisette, 
with  frill  of  Valenciennes  lace.  Round  hat  with  plume  and  ribbon 
trimming. 

319.  — Toilettes  fob  the  Country. 

1.  Grey  percale  costume.  Skirt  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  deep 
pleating.  Rounded  tunic  forming  a  puff  behind,  trimmed  with  a 
bias  of  black  and  white  stripwl  percale.  Stripetl  waistcoat  trimmed 
with  brodcrie  Anglaise  Louis  XV.  parements  at  the  edge  of  the  grey 
percale  sleeves.  Straw  lamnet,  with  raised  front,  feathers,  lace,  and 
ribbon  trimming. 

2.  Costume  of  (-crue  batiste.  Rasterro  skirt,  with  pleated  flounce, 
trimmed  with  e'erue  guipure.  Tunic  draped  at  the  hack,  trimmed 
with  pleating  and  guipure.  Bodice  with  long  waistcoat  bosciues 
at  the  sides,  and  bow  in  front ;  narrow  pleatings  and  bias  round 
the  basques,  sleeves,  and  forming  a  square  berthe.  Train  of  flowers 
in  tlie  straw  bonnet,  plume,  and  lace  appret  j  ribbon  strings. 

320. — Children’s  Toilettes. 

1.  Young  girl  of  13  to  14 years  old.  Round  hat  with  rolled  brim 
trimmetl  with  blue  ribbons  and  feathers.  Jupon  and  skirt  of  double 
alpaca,  with  blue  bias  and  buttons.  Boots  to  match  the  costume. 

2.  Boy  of  4  to  2  years.  Velvet  to<iuet  with  bird’s  wing.  Paletot 
with  scalloped  basques,  with  shirt,  knitted  swks,  and  boots  with 
coloured  laces. 

3.  Girl  of  6  years.  Velvet  hat,  with  coloured  feathers;  cashmere 
costume  with  cape,  trimmed  with  silk  hands. 

4.  Boy  of  S  to  7  years  old.  Sailor  hat,  trimmed  with  velvet, 
prune  colour,  blouse  and  knickerbockers ;  leather  belt. 

321. — Lingerie  and  Parure  fob  July. 

1.  .labot  of  uutslin,  with  fine  dcru  Cluny  lace  trimming  and 
narrow  cording  of  ecru  muslin. 

2.  Linen  parure,  consisting  of  stand-up  collar,  with  ends  and  cuff, 
the  whole  scalloped  with  thick  overcast  embroidery,  finished  by  a 
thick  dot  at  each  scallop. 

3.  Fichu  of  gauze,  with  Mechlin  lace  edging  and  ribbon  how. 
The  lace  forms  a  jabot  on  alternate  sides  of  the  two  ends,  and  has 
an  insertion  of  muslin,  corded  with  gauze. 


322. — Morning  Costume  in  Printed  Cambric. 

Skirt  composed  of  striped  cambric,  made  perfectly  plain.  Polo¬ 
naise  of  Pompadour  cambric  of  the  same  colours,  made  with  Watteau 
back  and  sides,  dniped  with  ribbon  of  the  prevailing  hue,  fluted 
collarette  and  under-sleeves, 

323. — Bonnets,  Hats,  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Faille  bonnet,  with  soft  crown  of  cr6pe,  or  with  raised  front, 
bandeau  of  foliage,  wreath  of  flowers  at  the  side,  and  ribbon 
strings. 

2.  Brown  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  two  fluted  ruches  of  two 
shades,  aigrette  at  the  sides,  tuft  of  feathers,  and  ribbon  how,  with 
long  ends  at  the  back. 

3.  Rice  straw  bonnet,  with  deep  front  and  raised  bonier  of  black 
velvet ;  torsade  of  ribljon,  with  three  long  l(K)ps  at  the  hack  over  the 
lace  appret;  ribbon  bjw  of  two  shades  at  the  side,  aigrette,  and 
tuft  of  roses. 

4.  Rose  silk  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  embroidery,  arranged  to 
simulate  pockets.  Deep  Medicis  collarette,  tiuished  by  a  narrow 
fluting. 

5.  Round  hat,  trimmed  with  black  lace  appret  of  lace  at  the  back, 
bow  at  the  side,  and  tuft  of  flowers. 

6.  Calubrais  hat  of  black  straw,  deep  shape,  trimmed  with  bias 
])lentlngs  of  turquoise  and  scarf  of  bliu'k  lace,  ribbon  rosette,  and 
plume,  strings  and  bow  falling  on  the  hair. 

7.  ^ilor  collar  at  the  hack,  open  in  front  with  revers,  the  whole 
edged  with  embroider}’. 

8.  Sailor  collar,  trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise. 

324,  328,  and  347. — Cushion  Cover. 

Cushion  cover  of  fine  white  linen,  fastened  with  buttons  and 
button-holes.  It  is  24  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide.  The 
trimming  consists  of  embroidered  batiste  insertion  an  inch  and  three- 
fitths  wide,  and  an  embroidered  batiste  frilling  3  inches  wide,  and 
a  stitchcHl  cross-strip  of  linen  one-fifth  of  an  inch  wide.  Underneath 
the  insertion  the  material  is  out  away.  Illustrations  324  and  347 
represent  a  jiortion  of  the  insertion  and  frilling  the  original  size. 

325  and  326. — Embroidered  Borders  fob  Undeblinen,  &c. 

These  are  suitable  for  trimming  lingerie,  Ac. ;  they  are  workwl  on 
fine  linen,  batiste,  or  mull  muslin  in  white  embroidery.  The  pattern 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

3*7»  33*>  333.  33S>  >‘>“1  33®- — CouNTEBrANE  of  Java  Canvas, 
Embroidered  in  Point  Russe. 

The  foundation  of  this  counterpane,  of  which  a  portion  is  shown 
in  reduced  size  (see  Xo.  336),  is  of  Java  canvas,  embroidereil  in 
point  russe  with  very  coarse  knitting  cotton,  and  finisheil  with  a 
plaitesl  and  knotted  fringe,  made  from  unravelling  the  threads. 
The  canvas  can  Iw  had  in  diflerent  widths,  anil  in  selecting  it  care 
should  be  taken  to  reckon  accurately  the  number  of  stitches  required 
for  the  pattern,  and  the  depth  of  the  fringe.  The  embroidery  is 
clearly  shown  in  Nos.  331,  332,  and  327,  which  represent  part 
of  the  squares  and  border  in  the  original  size.  When  the  embroidery 
is  finishetl  the  cross-threads  left  at  each  end  are  cut  otf  close  to  the 
work,  and  the  long  threads  are  made  into  a  fringe  (see  No.  336), 
Between  the  Vandykes  6  double  threads  are  formed  into  a  Russian 
plait,  a  short  way  down ;  7  of  these  plaits  are  joimsl  together  by 
tying  a  thread  round  them,  and  the  unplaiteil  ends  hang  down 
to  form  the  tassel  of  fringe.  At  the  jioint  of  each  Vandyke 
1 8  double  threads  are  knotted  into  a  tassel.  This  embroidery  can 
be  simplified  by  leaving  out  the  squares,  and  letting  the  border 
consist  of  points  only. 

329. — Postage-Stamp  Box. 

This  box  is  of  cardboard,  divided  into  three  compartments,  and 
linetl  with  white  moird  paper.  The  outside  is  coveretl  with  reddish 
brown  stamped  Russia  leather ;  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  a  medallion 
of  grey  silk  rep,  on  which  cither  the  monogram  or  a  small  satin- 
stitch  embroidery  is  worked  with  reddish-brown  silk  and  gold 
thread. 

330. — Point  Lace  Insertion. 

This  simple  insertion  will  be  most  useful  for  underliuen,  &c.  It 
is  workeil  with  point  lace  braid  in  a  diamond  pattern,  the  centre 
being  filled  with  point  de  Bruxelles,  and  the  outer  parts  with 
Sorrento  wheels. 


■LAMBRtiiUiN  IN  Applique  and  Raised  Embroidery. 


jjt. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Design  for  Travelling  Bag  (34^)). 
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MESDUIEB  Le  BorTIIXIEE,  115,  Oefoed  Steeet,  supply  all  the  Matebials  eequieed  foe  the 
Needlewokk  Desionb  ok  these  Pages. 


331. — Stool  of  Polished  Wood,  with  Applique  Cushiok. 

The  framework  of  this  stool  is  made  of  black  polished  wooil,  or¬ 
namented  with  gold.  It  is  about  12I  inches  high,  and  has  a 
cushion  of  brown  worsted  rep,  on  which  is  worked  a  design  in  ap¬ 
plique  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  applique  is  worked  on 
light  brown  cloth  with  cloth  of  a  darker  shade,  purse  silk  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  of  brown,  and  gold  thread,  The  applique  is  edged 
with  brown  worsted  cord,  and  finished  with  tassels  to  match. 

337  and  345. — Bolstee  Cushion,  with  Coyee  of  Veketiak 
Ehbeoideby. 

Tliis  is  covered  with  red  silk  rep;  the  centre  part,  which  is  9  inches 
long,  is  plainly  covered ;  each  of  tlie  ends  has  a  puffing  of  the  same 
materiaL  The  centre  has  likewise  a  cover  of  grey  linen,  which  is 
ornamented  with  Venetian  embroidery  of  grey  cotton  and  buttoned 
at  the  ends,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  off  and  cleaned.  For  each  of 
the  puffings  at  the  ends  of  the  pillow  a  strip  of  silk  rep  i  yard  and 

I  *  inches  in  length  and  6  inches  in  breadth  is  required,  lined  with 
white  rauzc.  When  the  ends  are  joined  on  the  wrong  side,  it  is 
pleated  at  one  edge,  according  to  the  circumference  of  the  cushion ; 
the  other  edge  is  likewise  arrangetl  in  thick  pleats,  which  must  lie 
the  contrary  way  to  those  of  the  other  side.  A  laix-pleating  of  the 
same  material,  i  inch  wide,  forms  a  heading.  See  illustration  337. 
For  the  embroidery  of  the  pillow  the  pattern  is  traced  on  a  piece  of 
fine  grey  linen,  9  inches  long  and  16  inches  broad,  according  to 
illustration  343,  which  represents  a  portion  of  the  embroidery  the 
original  size.  When  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  run  with  the 
thread,  the  bars  of  button-hole  stiches  between  them  arc  worked, 
passing  the  thread  from  one  bar  to  another  along  the  outlines,  and 
then  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  also  worked  in  button-hole 
stitch.  Underneath  fhe  bars  the  material  is  cut  away.  The 
embroidery^  is  edged  lengthwise  with  scallops  of  button-hole 
stitches,  and  the  pillow  oniamcuted  with  cord  and  tassels. 

338. — Caxdle  Shade  of  Embeoideeed  T.vffeta. 

This  shade  is  of  green  tafleta  embroidered  in  point  russe.  It  is 
cut  out  in  five  equal  parts  on  which  the  jiattern  is  trace<l,  and 
which  are  then  sewn  on  gauze,  embnndered  with  green  silk  of  a 
darker  shade  and  lined  with  lustre.  Each  part  is  edge<l  with  fiue 
wire  and  Iiound  with  narrow  silk  braid.  Then  all  the  ]>:irts  are 
joined  together  with  overcast  stitches  and  the  shade  attached  to  a 
brass  clincher,  by  which  it  is  put  on  the  candle. 

339  and  341. — Oekaiiektal  Feame  foe  a  Theemometee. 

Partly  of  black  polished,  partly  of  green  bronzed  wo(k1,  about 

I I  inches  in  height,  and  covered  at  the  bottom  with  black  velvet, 
which  is  edged  with  button-hole  stitches  of  green  filoselle,  and 
ornamented  with  an  embroidery  of  green  filoselle  and  beads  on 
canvas  cut  in  the  Greek  pattern.  Illustration  341  gives  the  pattern 
of  the  embroidery  and  indicates  the  materials  usetl.  The  embroidery 
is  sewn  on  to  the  velvet  with  long  stitches  of  green  filoselle,  so  that 
the  same  stitches  also  form  the  outline  of  the  design. 

340  and  34Z. — Ehbeoideeed  Mat  foe  Scext-Bottles,  Ac. 

Material,  light  grey  cloth.  The  embroidery  is  given  in  illustra¬ 
tions  340  and  342,  the  latter  representing  a  pirt  of  the  Ixinler 
in  thorianavl  size;  it  is  worked  partly  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch,  and  partly  in  Russian  jxiint,  with  ditterent  shades  of  grey 
silk  cord,  white  silk,  and  gold  thread.  The  mat  is  liiud  with  white 
cardboard  and  grey  lining,  and  edged  with  fine  grey  silk  cord. 

343.  — Maiioo-vny  Leg-Rest. 

Tills  leg-rest  or  footstool  is  so  arrangwl  that  one  end  can  lie  raised. 
Tlie  frame  is  7  inches  high  in  front,  and  1 7  inches  long.  At  the 
back,  including  the  support,  it  is  13  inches  high,  and  14}  inches 
wide.  The  cushion  is  covereil  with  blue  leather,  which  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  black  and  gold  cord  and  blue  silk.  The  etlging  of 
the  cushion  is  of  thick  blue  worsted  eord. 

344.  — Slippee  Watch-Stand. 

Tliis  stand  is  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  slipper  of  cardboard,  covered 
outside,  including  the  heel,  with  blue  satin,  and  lined  with  grey  silk 
rep.  The  centre  of  the  front  part  of  the  slipjier  is  omamentisl  with 
bead  embroidery.  Blue  silk  gimp  and  hows  of  the  same  coloured 
ribbon  form  the  trimming. 

346  and  352. — Lady’s  Tb.atellixg  Bag. 

Tliis  bag,  of  dark  brown  leather,  is  ornamented  with  Berlin  wool 
on  the  outside  (see  illustration  352,  which  shows  the  design  worked 


in  wool  and  filoselle).  For  the  darkest  part  of  the  foundation  dark 
red  wool  is  used ;  for  the  next  darker,  light  re<l ;  for  the  dottetl  part, 
grey  wool ;  for  the  white  part,  which  forms  the  outline  of  the  figures, 
maize  silk.  Leather  handles  and  a  metal  lock  complete  the  bag. 

348.— Swathe  in  Knitting  and  Ceochet. 

This  band  is  worked  with  medium-size  knitting  cotton,  the  short 
way.  Make  a  foundation  of  55  stitches,  and  knit  backwards  and 
forwards,  istrow:  Knit  3;  4  times  alternately,  purl  3,  knit  3 ; 
purl  I,  4  times  alternately,  knit  3,  purl  3;  then  luiit  3.  2nd  row: 
Knit  I  ;  4  times  alternately,  purl  3,  knit  3 ;  purl  2,  knit  i,  purl  2 ; 
4  times  alternately,  knit  3,  purl  3 ;  then  knit  i.  3rd  row:  Purl  2  ; 

8  times  alternately,  knit  3,  purl  3 ;  then  knit  3,  purl  2.  4th  row  : 
Knit  3,  4  times  alternately,  knit  3,  purl  3,  then  knit  3.  5th  row : 
Knit  3,  4  times  alternately,  purl  3,  knit  3 ;  purl  S.  4  times  alter¬ 
nately,  knit  3,  purl  3,  then  knit  i.  6th  row:  Purl  2,  8  times  al¬ 
ternately,  knit  3,  purl  3  ;  then  knit  3,  purl  2.  In  this  way  the  work 
is  continued,  with  attention  to  illustration ;  the  pattern,  as  is  clearly 
shown,  forms  ribs  which  slant  at  the  sides  and  meet  in  a  point  in 
the  centre.  In  the  last  23  rows  the  band  is  sloped  by  decreasing 
1  stitch  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  these  rows.  This  is  done 
by  knitting  the  2  last  stitches  of  eyery  row  together,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  1st  stitch  of  every  row  over  the  next  stitch.  The  band  is 
then  edged  with  2  rows  of  chain-stitch  scallops  (of  i  double  and  5 
chain),  and  a  string  attached  to  the  point. 

334  and  349. — Infant’s  Swathe  in  Knitting  and  Ceochet. 

This  is  worked  with  coarse  knitting  cotton  crosswise  backwards 
aud  forwards,  and  is  commeuced  at  the  straight  end  with  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  37  chain  stitches  missing  the  last  7  of  which  the  following 
rows  are  worked  back  on  the  remainder,  ist  row :  Alternately  2 
double  into  the  2  next  stitches,  2  chain,  miss  2  stitches,  at  the 
cud  of  the  row  2  double  into  the  2  last  stitches.  Then  7  chain  and 
turn  the  work.  2nd  row:  Join  to  the  last  stitch  of  the  preceding 
row  (by  dropping  the  stitch  from  the  needle,  inserting  the  nectlle 
into  the  stitch  to  which  yon  arc  to  join  and  drawing  the  dropped 
stitch  through),  30  clmiu,  join  to  the  ist  stitch  of  the  last  row ;  then 
7  chain,  turn.  3rd  row :  2  double  into  the  2  next  stitches  of  the 
1st  row,  working  in  the  chain  stitches  of  the  last  row,  then  alter¬ 
nately  2  double  into  the  2  next  foundation  stitches,  working  in 
the  liottom  stitches  of  the  2ud  and  ist  rows,  2  chain,  miss  2  stitches. 
At  the  end  of  the  row  2  double  into  the  2  lust  stitches  of  the  ist 
row.  Then  7  chain,  turn.  These  two  last  rows  are  repeated  till  the 
baud  is  the  reijuired  length,  but  the  long  stitches  with  which  2  rows 
are  worked  in  must  not  be  one  above  another  (see  illustration  334, 
which  represents  part  of  the  crochet  work  the  original  size).  In 
the  last  10  rows  the  band  is  formed  into  a  point  by  shortening  the 
rows  of  chain  stitches,  and  instead  of  joining  to  the  ist  and  last 
stitch  joining  to  the  znd  and  last  but  one  of  the  preceding  row, 
and  in  each  of  the  following  rows  miss  2  stitches  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  end.  Then  the  band  is  edged  with  2  rows  of  crochet 
(not  including  the  straight  end)  as  follows: — istrow:  Alternately 

1  double  working  in  the  two  next  loops  of  chain  stitches,  2  chain  : 
at  the  sloping  side  of  the  pointed  end  i  double  is  worked  into  each 
of  the  loops  of  chain  stitches.  2nd  row :  2  double  into  the  chain 
stitches  between  the  double  stitches  of  the  last  row,  after  the 

2  double,  I  purl  (of  $  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  into  the  last  double). 
At  the  point  of  the  band  a  tujK*  is  sewn  on. 

350.  -  Baby’s  Basket  on  Stand. 

Stand  with  baskets  for  baby  linen,  of  light  and  dark  cane;  the 
baskets  are  of  plaited  willow,  and  serve  to  contain  baby  linen  for 
daily  use,  and  the  variety  of  articles  connected  with  the  toilet.  The 
side  and  bottom  of  the  baskets  are  lineil  with  blue  cashmere,  stitched 
with  white  silk.  The  lid  of  the  larger  basket  is  covered  on  the 
outside  with  cashmere,  aud  is  furnished  with  a  bag,  for  which  a 
straight  strip  of  cashmere,  ii  inches  wide  and  i  yard  10  inches  long, 
is  cut  out  and  joined  together  at  the  ends  and  hemmed  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  top  edge  i  inch  aud  4-5th8  deep.  It  is  also  stitched  at  a 
distance  of  i-sth  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  aud  two  blue  sarsnet  strings 
crossing  each  other  are  passed  through.  These  4  bands,  which  are 
first  wadded,  then  traced  and  embroidered  in  stitching  of  white 
silk,  arc  placed  on  the  bag  at  regular  distances.  This  bag  is  sewn 
on  to  the  lid  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bands  of  cashmere  are  in 
the  comers  of  the  lid ;  a  thick  blue  silk  cord  forms  an  edging.  The 
inside  of  the  lid  is  covered  with  cashmere,  which  is  first  wadded, 
lined  with  gauze,  and  embroidered.  In  the  centre  is  a  bag  to  con. 
tain  a  sponge.  The  bottom  of  this  bag  consists  of  a  circular  piece 
of  waterproof  cloth  7  inches,  and  of  canlboard  6Hnches  in  diameter. 
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This  is  scallopeil  round  the  edge,  and  this  part  of  the  bag  is  then 
attiiehed  to  the  inside  covering  of  the  lid  by  means  of  long  stitches 
of  blue  silk.  Then  a  straight  strap  of  the  same  material  is  cut  out 
20  inches  lung  and  4  inches  wide,  joined  at  the  ends  and  scalloped 
at  the  bottom.  At  the  top  the  bug  is  bound  with  blue  silk  braid 
2-5ths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  holes  are  made  i-Sth  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge  for  cords  to  lie  passed  through.  This  part  of  the  bag  is 
then  attachetl  to  the  bottom  with  long  stitches  of  blue  silk  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  scallop  is  between  two  scallops.  Between  the 
scallops  at  the  top  of  the  bag  is  pleated.  Now  the  inside  of  the 
lid  thus  formed  is  attached  to  it  with  fine  blue  cord.  The  top 
part  of  the  lower  basket  has  also  a  bag  of  blue  cashmere,  7  inches 
high  and  27  inches  wide,  with  strings  at  the  top,  ornamented  with 
4  bands,  each  i  inch  and  3-Sths  wide,  and  embroidered.  Tlie 
jKx-kets  at  the  top  of  the  stand  are  of  cashmere,  and  the  flaps  are 
embroidered.  The  front  parts  of  the  pockets  are  ornamented  with 
embroidered  bands  2  inches  and  i-5th  wide,  stitched  on  in  the 
centre.  They  are  then  pleated  and  joined  to  the  back  parts;  a 
blue  silk  fringe  4-5ths  of  an  inch  wide  forms  an  edging.  Tlie  toj) 
of  each  bag  is  eilged  with  thick  blue  silk  cord,  of  which  ends  20 
inches  long  are  loft  hanging  and  ornamented  with  tassels  ;  the  bags 
are  then  fastened  to  the  stand  with  fine  blue  silk  cord,  which  is 
twisted  round  the  top  cross-bar  of  the  stand  and  the  thick  silk 
cord,  which  is  looped  at  the  ends  (see  illustration).  For  the  net 
which  is  attached  to  the  basket  a  foundation  of  15  stitebes  is  made 


with  a  double  thread  of  fine  blue  silk  cord  over  a  netting  mesh  of 
I  inch  and  3-4ths  in  diameter,  and  29  rows  are  netted  ba<‘kwards 
and  forwards,  alwaj’S  with  the  same  number  of  stitehes.  Through 
the  stitches  of  the  outer  e<lge  of  the  net  a  thick  blue  silk  cord  ij 
yard  in  length  is  pas8e<l,  the  ends  of  which  are  carefully  joined, 
and  a  bar  of  cane  3  inches  long  with  a  ball  of  blue  worsted  at  each 
end  is  joined  to  the  cord  at  each  comer  of  the  net.  These  bars  of 
cane  are  passed  through  the  rings  of  the  stand  (sec  illustration). 

351. — Lambeeqcin  in  Applique  and  Raised  Embeoideet. 

This  design  is  suitable  for  trimming  baskets,  etagerfcs,  and  brackets. 
In  the  original  the  ground  is  pale  grey  cloth.  The  round  blossoms 
of  tbe  upper  part,  whicb  is  in  relief,  are  of  pcnsce  and  mauve  cloth, 
the  bell-shaped  blossoms  of  white  cloth,  the  leaves  of  green  in  a 
variety  of  shades.  All  the  single  Vdossoms  and  leaves  have  the 
vcining  worked  with  green  silk,  and  are  attached  concavely  to  the 
foundation,  and  connected  by  stems  and  twigs  worked  with  green 
and  brown  silk,  partly  in  berriug-bonc,  partly  in  overcast  stitch. 
The  calyxes  of  the  round  blossoms  are  imitated  by  knots  of  dark 
and  light  yellow  silk.  The  rest  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  with 
careful  attention  to  the  illustration,  partly  with  a]ipli(|ue  of  grey 
silk,  partly  with  gi’cy  silk  soutache  and  several  shades  of  grey  purse 
silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  herring-bone,  knotted  stitch,  and 
jmint  russe.  The  scallops  round  the  edge  are  worki  (1  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


The  Ci'on-ii  Lancers.  By  W  .M.  Graham.  (The  St.  James’s  Music 
and  Pianoforte  Company,  19,  Piccadilly.) — It  is,  of  course,  an  un¬ 
disputed  fact  that  the  “  Original  Lancers”  are  the  best  that  have  ever 
been  composed,  but  when  our  readers  are  tired  of  playing  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  them,  they  will  find  it  an  agreeable  change  to  turn  to  the  Crown 
Lancers,  which  are  bright  and  lively. 

Lore  and  Tears.  Ballad.  Written  by  C.  L.  Kenney.  Music  by 
W.  F.  Taylor.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  2S,  Holles-strcct.)— We  can  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  pleasing  little  song ;  although  simple  and  easy 
it  is  very  eflective. 

The  Maiden’s  Gift.  Song.  Words  by  J.  Beetholmo  Lawreen. 
Music  by  OJoardo  Barri.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  2S,  Holles-street.) — This 
song  is  suited  to  a  contralto  voice,  but  there  is  nothing  to  call  for 
notice  either  in  the  music  or  in  the  words. 

The  Stay  Hunt.  Song.  Words  by  M.  X.  Hayes.  Music  by  Prince 
Poniatowski.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  2S,  Holles-street.) — This  is,  as  a 
song  descriptive  of  a  stag-hunt  should  be,  lively  and  spirited,  and 
with  Mr.  Santley’s  fine  singing  is  sure  to  be  successful.  It  is, 
however,  a  song  which  requires  considerable  power  and  execution,  and 
wo  do  not  recommend  any  of  our  readers  to  attempt  it  unless  they 
possess  these  qualities. 

Think  titen  of  Me.  English  words  by  M.  X.  Hayes.  Music  by 
Georges  Russes.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  War  wick-street.  Regent- 
street.) — M.  Ru^s^s  has  composed  a  charming  setting  to  a  poem  by 
Alfred  de  Musset.  The  melody  is  graceful  and  musical,  and  the 
words  have  been  well  rendered  into  English.  It  is  altogether  a 
capital  composition,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it. 

The  Lilac.  Song.  English  words  by  M.  X.  Hayes.  Music  by 
E.  Deransart.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-strect,  Regent- 
street.) — The  Lilac  is  a  w.altz  air  which  has  been  arranged  for  the 
voice,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  makes  a  good  song.  It  is  difficult 
of  execution,  and  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  bnt  accomplished 
singers.  As  a  pianoforte  solo  or  duet  we  should  imagine  it  would  bo 
bettor  worth  hearing. 

The  Song  of  the  Fern.  Words  by  George  Ker.  Music  by  W.  M. 
Graham.  (The  St.  James’s  Pianoforte  and  Music  Company,  19, 
Piccadilly.) — We  trust  this  song  will  prove  successful,  since  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  it  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Royal  Masonic 
charities,  but  onr  hopes  of  its  success  would  be  greater  if  its  merits 
were  also  greater.  Unfortunately,  the  best  we  can  say  for  it  is  that 
the  music  is  far  better  than  the  words. 


Thinking  of  Thee.  Song.  Words  by  Augusta  Webster.  Music  by 
J.  Blumenthal.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Holles-street.) — A  most  excel¬ 
lent  composition,  combining  great  sweetness  of  melody  with  a  striking 
and  interesting  accompaniment.  Even  without  the  advantage  of 
having  been  sung  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  for  whom  it  was  composed, 
this  song  could  not  fail  to  become  a  great  and  deserved  favourite ; 
such  music  is  always  welcome.  It  is  published  in  two  keys,  B  flat 
and  G. 

The  Fife  Light  Horse.  Galop.  By  E.  Goldschmid.  (Metzler  and 
Co.,  London.) — We  cannot  recommend  this  galop ;  it  is  not  a  brilliant 
composition,  and  is  specially  wanting  in  that  sort  of  swing  without 
which  no  galop  can  bo  called  good. 

Meeting  and  Parting.  Canzonet.  Words  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Baines. 
Music  by  Herbert  Baines.  (J.  B.  Cramer  and  Co.,  201,  Regent- 
street.) — We  are  surprised  and  sorry  to  see  so  poor  a  composition  from 
the  pen  of  such  a  promising  composer  as  Mr.  Baines.  The  canzonet 
is  very  inferior  to  anything  of  his  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

A  Revo'ie.  Song.  Composed  expressly  for  and  sung  by  Mr.  Nord- 
blom.  Words  by  F.  P.  H.  Music  by  Mirana.  The  Wing  of  Love. 
Sacred  song.  Composed  for  .and  sung  by  Mr.  Nordblom.  Words  by 
Thomas  Moore.  Music  by  Mirana.  (Both  published  by  Weekes  and 
Co.,  16,  Hanover-street,  Regent-street,  W.  Also  by  Messrs.  Potts, 
King’s-road,  Brighton.  And  by  Ramsden,  Park-row,  Leeds.) — We 
can  confidently  recommend  these  two  songs,  the  production  of  a 
talented  lady  composer,  who  has  assumed  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“  Mirana,”  as  being  far  beyond  the  average  range  of  merit.  The  first, 
both  poetry  and  music  of  which  are  charming,  is  a  flowing  cantabilo 
melody,  written  in  the  key  of  G  major  in  whole  common  time,  and  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  either  soprano  or  tener  voice ;  an  arrangement 
may  also  be  had  in  D  for  contralto  or  bass.  The  second  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  and  scientific  in  style,  written  in  D  flat  3-4  time.  The  words, 
taken  from  that  beautiful  sacred  poem  of  Erin’s  bard,  “  Oh !  thou 
who  dry'st  the  mourner’s  tear,”  are  set  to  music  full  of  devotional 
feeling.  Both  have  been  composed  for  the  rising  young  Swedish 
tenor,  Mr.  Nordblom. 

0  Let  me  Dream  that  Dream  Again.  Song.  Words  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Baines.  Mnsio  by  W.  Metcalfe.  (Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co.,  201, 
Regent-street.) — A  composition  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  com- 
biuing  parity  and  tunefulness  of  melody  with  an  accompaniment  re- 
mar’aable  for  its  clever  and  harmonious  modulations.  It  is  suited 
only  to  soprano  voices. 
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OUR  illustrations  this  month  consist  of  garden  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences.  The  croquet,  Derby,  and 
Paris  chair  are  suitable  for  villa  lawns,  as  well  as  for 
more  extended  gardens.  The  steel  chairs  are  strong,  light, 
and  useful.  Wooden  garden  seats  and  chairs  are  shown 
on  these  pages  the  new  shading  or  tropical  blind  is 
illustrated.  This  blind  is  suitable  for  pits,  conserva¬ 
tories,  and  for  every  outside  and  inside  purpose.  It  is 
sold  in  lengths  of  40  yards  long,  39  inches  wide,  and 
costs  threepence  per  square  foot. 

A  garden  vase,  if  elegantly  filled,  is  always  a  pretty 
object.  One  illustration  is  of  tazza  form,  a  most  con- 


DERBV  CHAIR. 


venient  shape  for  the  healthy  growth  of  plants.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  D.  RadclyfFe,  of  1 29,  High  Holborn,  for 
these  illustrations. 

We  had  quite  intended,  in  our  Gardening  article  last 
month,  when  we  took  the  potting  of  plants  as  our  sub¬ 
ject,  to  offer  at  the  same  time  some  practical  remarks 
upon  watering.  The  former,  however,  took  up  so  much 
of  the  space  allotted  to  us,  that  we  were  obliged  to  defer 
the  latter  to  the  present  number.  As  we  then  said,  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight  that  watering  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  and  that  there  can  be  very  little  mystery  about 
it,  at  any  rate  very  little  for  experience  to  acquire  and 
for  knowledge  to  explain.  Such,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned 
about  proper  watering ;  for  many  plants,  especially  under 
pot  culture,  are  injured  and  not  unfrequently  entirely 
destroyed  by  injudicious  watering.  It  is  of  essential  im¬ 


portance  that  the  water  used  be  soft  water.  The  con¬ 
stant  use  of  very  hard  w?.ter  will  soon  show  its  injurious 
effects  upon  young  tender  plants.  The  fine  fibres  of  the 
roots  are  destroyed  by  it,  and  the  plants  dwindle  and 
die.  When  we  speak  of  hard  and  soft  water  we  include 
under  the  former  pump-water  generally,  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  all  water  so  obtained  does  not  possess  an 
equal  degree  of  hardness.  Still,  as  a  general  rule,  no 
pump-water  is  soft  enough  to  be  used  for  potted  plants. 
If  in  any  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
well,  there  being  no  other  supply  within  reach,  the  water 
should  be  pumped  into  an  open  tub,  and  exposed  to  the 
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air  for  several  hours — the  longer  the  better — before  it  is 
made  use  of.  Coating  of  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
two  or  three  inches  thick  for  the  water  to  stand  upon 
will  be  found  to  effect  a  great  improvement.  Another 
important  point  is  temperature.  The  water  used  should 
not  be  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing — at  any  rate,  not  very 
much  lower.  When  taken  from  a  well  of  almost  icy 
coldness,  and  given  to  plants  growing  in  an  atmosphere 
of  68  deg.  or  70  deg.,  it  is  certain  destruction  to  them. 
The  process  will  be  more  or  less  rapid  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  plants,  whether  they  have  been 
long  established  or  not,  but  with  seedlings  of  all  kinds 
the  injury  is  done  in  a  very  few  days.  Every  hothouse 
and  greenhouse  and  conservatory  should  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  tanks,  to  be  filled  from  without  with 
clean  soft  water,  which,  by  standing  some  hours  before 
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from  it.  A  hotbed,  it  properly  shaded,  does  not  very 
frequently  require  watering,  and  it  is  always  well  to 
defer  this  operation,  if  possible,  until  the  plants  have 
shed  their  seed  leaves.  Great  caution,  however,  is 
requisite  as  well  in  withholding  as  in  giving  water,  for 
a  proper  amount  of  moisture  is  essential  to  all  vegetable 
growth,  especially  in  its  earliest  stages. 

There  are  two  other  points  connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves,  for  they  are 
very  important,  and  at  the  same  time  very  difficult  to  be 
made  conformable  to  rule.  These  are  the  times  of 
watering,  and  the  quantity  to  be  given.  We  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  plants  under  glass  should  not  be 
watered  with  the  full  sun  upon  them,  consequently  the 
evening,  in  the  summer,  would  seem  the  best  time.  In 


it  is  used,  assimilates  itself  in  temperature  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  These  tanks  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  if  at  any  time  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  the  water 
before  it  has  been  sufficiently  warmed,  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  arrived  at  by  adding  hot  water.  Such 
tanks  or  conservatories  may  be  made  very  ornamental  by 
building  rockwork  round  them,  and  planting  ferns  or 
tropical  aquatic  plants.  We  have  often  seen  them  so 
arranged  with  very  good  effect.  With  regard  to  seeds 
which  are  being  raised  in  hotbeds  the  most  suitable  plan 
is  to  keep  a  pot  of  water  in  the  frame  for  their  especial 
use.  This,  after  standing  four-and-twenty  hours,  will, 
without  fail,  have  attained  a  proper  temperature.  There 
is  always  considerable  difficulty  in  administering  water 
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to  very  tender  seeds.  There  are  waterpots  made  with 
copper  roses  and  the  finest  possible  holes,  but  even  the 
soft  shower  from  these  falls  too  heavily  upon  most  very 
young  seedlings.  Some  gardeners  dip  the  seed-pans  in 
a  bucket  of  water,  and  in  this  way  allow  the  soil  to  take 
up  what  moisture  it  may  require.  Others  pour  in  water 
very  gently  round  the  edges  of  the  pans,  regulating  the 
supply  by  placing  one  finger  over  the  spout,  and  continue 
the  operation  until  they  have  moistened  all  the  soil.  Both 
these  plans,  however,  are  open  to  the  very  serious  ob¬ 
jection  of  disturbing  the  seed.  The  plan  which  we  have 
found  less  hazardous  than  any  other  is  the  use  of  a  fine 
hair  dusting-brush,  such  as  the  house-painters  use.  A 
brush  of  this  sort  dipped  into  water  and  lightly  shaken 
can  be  made  to  send  a  spray  so  light  and  fine  over  any¬ 
thing  that  the  most  delicate  plants  need  fear  no  injury 


dull  and  cold  weather,  however,  evening  watering  is 
often  found  to  be  inconvenient  by  reducing  the  tem¬ 
perature,  so  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the 
external  atmosphere  in  this  respect,  and  much  judgment 
and  not  a  little  experience  are  requisite  in  forming  a 
correct  opinion.  Many  plants  in  full  flower  will  need 
water  twice  a  day  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  scorching. 
Blooming  plants  are  generally  what  is  termed  under¬ 
potted — that  is,  the  quantity  of  soil  in  proportion  to  their 
roots  is  so  limited  that  they  cease  to  grow,  and  are  thus 
forced  to  throw  out  blossom  instead.  To  sustain  these 
blossoms  consequently  a  liberal  supply  of  water  must  be 
given,  but  it  need  not  be  given  until  the  state  of  the 
plants  indicates  their  want  ot  it.  This  is  readily  detected 
by  an  experienced  eye  by  the  drooping  character  of  the 
leaves.  In  a  state  of  nature  plants  show  their  need  of 
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rain  in  this  way,  and  this  is  to  us  one  of  the  surest  signs 
that  rain  is  at  hand.  There  is,  of  course,  this  great 
difference  between  the  growth  of  plants  in  a  natural  and 
in  an  artificial  state,  that  in  the  former  they  have  plenty 
of  soil  into  which,  in  dry  weather,  they  can  push  down 
their  roots  in  search  of  moisture,  and  in  the  latter  they 
are  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
grown.  A  shift  into  a  larger  pot  is  often  the  only 
remedy  to  obviate  excessive  watering,  which,  after  a 
time,  is  itself  liable  to  cause  injury.  Every  time  water 
is  given  it  should  not  be  by  driblets,  but  so  effectual  as 
to  run  off  at  the  drainage.  Merely  wetting  the  surface, 
which  some  persons  appear  to  think  enough,  does,  in  our 
opinion,  far  more  harm  than  good.  This  remark  applies 
quite  as  forcibly  to  plants  out  of  doors  as  to  plants  under 
glass.  Unless  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  life  of  any  particular  specimen,  we  never  water 
beds  or  borders,  even  during  the  hottest  and  driest 
weather  in  summer.  We  adopt  deep  digging  and  plenty 
of  manure,  and  at  the  time  the  “bedding”  plants,  so  called, 
are  put  out,  the  hole  dug  for  each  is  well  saturated  with 
soft  water  before  anything  is  planted  in  it.  This  is  all 
that  is  done.  In  a  little  time  after  they  are  put  out  they 
may  lose  their  leaves  perhaps,  and  look  miserable  under 
the  action  of  a  scorching  sun,  but  their  roots  are  striking 
deep  into  the  soil,  and  they  soon  show  signs  of  life  and 
vigorous  growth.  We  know,  from  the  experience  of 
many  years,  that  plants  so  treated  grow  better  and 
blossom  better,  and  also  last  longer,  than  those  whose 
roots  have  been  early  drawn  to  the  surface  in  search  of 
the  little  moisture  which  can  be  given  by  artificial  means, 
and  which  become  parched  and  withered  when  it  is 
withheld.  By  adopting  the  means  above  stated  we  are 
spared  a  very  large  amount  of  labour,  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction  we  undertake  to  say  that  in  point  of 
display  during  summer  and  autumn  our  garden  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  present  month  is  one  when  the  full  enjoyment  of 
a  garden  may  be  expected.  Both  flower  garden  and 
kitchen  garden  should  be  full  of  growth.  Every  care, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  neat  and  in  order. 
Bedding  plants  will  require  to  be  trained  and  some  of 
them  pegged  down.  Pins  of  galvanised  iron  are  sold 
for  this  purpose  at  a  very  cheap  rate  per  thousand,  and 


with  care  they  will  last  several  years.  Border  flowers 
must  be  staked  and  stray  shoots  removed  ;  this  will 
generally  increase  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  flowers 
that  are  suffered  to  remain.  Hollyhocks,  dahlias, 
phloxes,  asters,  and  other  autumn  flowers  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  attention  at  this  time.  If  the  soil 
for  roses  is  deficient  in  richness  it  may  be  desirable  to 
give  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In 
doing  this,  make  five  or  six  deep  holes  with  a  stout 
stake  round  the  stems  and  pour  it  in  ;  this,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  will  be  found  to  be  far  better  than  mere 
surface  watering.  Brompton  and  Queen  stocks  should 
be  pricked  out,  and  ^the  growth  of  violets,  of  which 
fresh  beds  were  made  in  the  early  spring,  should  be 
encouraged.  Azaleas  and  rhododendrons  grown  in  the 
open  air  will  receive  much  benefit  from  having  their 
dead  flowers  picked  off  so  that  all  their  strength  may 
be  expended  in  making  new  wood.  Nothing  suits 
these  and  other  bog  plants  so  well  as  a  wet  July.  All 
evergreens  should  be  looked  to ;  box  edgings  clipped, 
hollies,  yews,  thorns,  and  laurels  trimmed,  and  over- 
luxuriant  growth  everywhere  reduced.  In  the  kitchen 
garden  a  supply  of  winter  vegetables  must  be  thought 
about.  Celery,  for  successive  crops,  must  be  planted, 
and  winter  greens  of  all  sorts — broccoli,  savoys,  green 
kale,  and  Brussels  sprouts — set  our.  These  are  all 
great  exhausters  of  the  soil,  and  should  have  a  plentiful 
dressing  of  manure.  As  ground  is  cleared  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  it  may  be  sown  with  white  turnip  seed.  No  dig¬ 
ging  will  be  requisite  ;  the  seed  may  be  scattered  broad¬ 
cast,  hoed  in,  and  the  surface  made  neat  with  the  rake. 
If  sowings  are  made  once  a  fortnight  on  the  ground 
so  cleared,  there  will  be  a  good  succession  of  turnips 
for  autumn  and  winter  use.  Tomatoes  should  be 
growing  fast,  and  must  be  trained  and  nailed  up  close. 
Many  persons  leave  their  old  cabbages  for  a  second 
crop  of  “  sprouts,”  as  they  are  called  ;  but  the  plan  is  not 
advisable,  for  they  draw  the  land  sadly,  and  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  a  little  seed  and 
raising  a  few  fresh  plants  at  this  season.  If  there  is 
ground  to  spare  one  more  sowing  of  peas  may  be  made 
upon  the  chance  of  a  crop  late  in  autumn  ;  but  a  very 
rich  soil  must  be  selected,  and  to  induce  moisture  the 
seed  should  be  set  in  a  trench. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

COUNTRY  TOILETTES. 

1.  Nainsook  morning  dress.  Train  skirt,  tiimmed  at 
the  edge  with  a  gathered  flounce,  scalloped  and  headed. 
Half-fitting  casaque,  trimmed  with  an  embroidered 
flounce,  the  same  embroidery  forming  a  collar  and 
gilet  in  front.  Fanchon  e/i  Catalatie,  composed  of  em¬ 
broidered  muslin,  trimmed  with  bows  of  yellow  ribbon. 
Doeskin  slippers. 

2.  Grey  and  blue  twilled  foulard  dress.  Four  alter¬ 
nate  flounces  trim  the  edge  of  the  dress  ;  the  upper  one 
has  a  gathered  heading.  Louis  XV.  casaque,  with  pufF  at 
the  back,  trimmed  with  a  flounce,  headed  by  a  narrow 
blue  silk  biais.  Blue  faille  waistcoat.  Pagoda  sleeves, 
with  the  same  trimming  of  narrow  alternate  flounces. 


Tuscan  straw  hat,  shepherdess  shape,  blue  ribbon,  and 
bow  placed  at  the  side.  Bronze  boots. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

DESIGNS  FOR  EMBROIDERY  ON  MUSLIN,  DIMITY,  &C. 

These  curious  patterns  are  facsimiles  of  antique 
embroidery.  The  work  is  quickly  executed  in  raised 
satin  stitch  ;  it  is  usually  worked  in  coloured  wools, 
but  silks  may  be  employed  with  good  effect.  The  work 
is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  bedroom  furniture  and  de¬ 
coration,  as  edging  to  bed  curtains  and  valance,  window 
curtains,  toilet  covers  and  skirts,  mantelpiece  borders.  Sec. 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  will  forward  traced  designs  on 
application,  with  all  materials  necessary,  or  will  begin 
the  w'ork  if  required,  at  moderate  charges. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  Jufie. 

F  course  it  is  all  very  absurd,  and  because  the  horse 
of  English  breed,  educated  by  an  English  trainer, 
and  mounted  by  an  English  jockey  who  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris  happens  to  belong  to  a  Frenchman,  it  is 
no  rational  proof  of  our  superiority,  as  a  nation,  over 
the  English ;  but  patriotism  often  takes  strange  forms, 
enthusiasm  is  catching,  and  our  British  friends  them¬ 
selves,  so  eager  on  the  subject  of  races,  regattas,  and  all 
sports  in  general,  will  forgive  the  French  for  their  very 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  at  the  victory  of  Boiard. 
What  a  scene  it  was  !  Above  a  hundred  thousand 
people  crowded  in  the  tribunes  and  about  the  racecourse, 
under  the  splendid  rays  of  the  bright  June  sun — what 
eagerness  of  impatience,  and  then,  when  the  brown 
casaque  appeared  what  deafening  shouts  of  applause, 
what  clapping  of  hands,  what  embracings,  what  con¬ 
gratulations  !  It  seems  as  if  France  was  saved  then 
and  there  from  all  disgrace  and  all  danger.  I  felt  it  was 
all  folly,  and  yet  at  the  moment  I  was  carried  away  just 
like  the  others  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Not 
having  been  able  to  secure  a  tribune,  we  were  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  we  stood  on  tiptoe  upon  the  back  seat  to 
see  better.  At  first  all  bets  and  all  expectations  were 
centered  on  Doncaster,  the  English  horse,  who  certainly 
looked  a  very  fine  fellow  when  he  was  led  prancing  into 
the  arena,  but  still  connoisseurs  thought  him  a  little 
weak  about  the  knees.  Boiard  was  looking  more  quiet, 
and  did  not  take  the  lead  at  first ;  but  when,  after  the 
turning  of  the  bouquet  d’arbres,  the  galloping  specks  be¬ 
came  visible,  his  triumph  was  certain,  and  he  won  with 
ease. 

There  had  not  been  so  brilliant  a  race-day  in  Paris 
for  years.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  which  is  always 
undoubtedly  a  great  point,  and  there  was  a  larger  crowd 
of  visitors  than  I  ever  remember  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  tribunes  were  filled  with  well-dressed  ladies,  the 
light  shades  of  colour  now  in  vogue  giving  the  tout 
ensemble  of  their  toilettes  much  analogy  with  a  parterre 
of  beautiful  blooming  flowers.  On  either  side  of  the 
racecourse  carriages  of  all  descriptions  were  packed  so 
close  together  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  step  from 
one  to  another  all  the  way  along.  Ladies  in  delicate 
summer  toilets,  gentlemen  in  their  inevitable  suits  of 
black,  military  men  in  uxiiioxm,  paysans  in  their  blue 
blouses,  and  grisettes  in  simple  gowns  and  white  caps, 
composed  a  motley  throng,  all  standing  on  tiptoe, 
stretching  their  necks  and  straining  their  eyes  for  a  sight 
of  the  winning  horse. 

Races  seem  every  year  to  become  more  popular  in 
France.  At  first  only  the  upper  classes  cared  about 
them,  now  bourgeois,  ouvriers,  and  even  peasants  take  an 
interest  in  them,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 


Marshal  MacMahon  occupied  the  chief  tribune ;  he 
arrived  about  three  o’clock,  with  M.  Buffet,  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  General  Ladmirault,  and  Marshal  Canrobert. 
There  were  a  few  cheers  in  the  enceinte  reservee,  but  no 
general  manifestation  in  the  expectant  crowd.  All  the 
Princes  of  Orleans  were  also  present. 

The  return  from  the  races  was  most  animated.  It 
lasted  no  less  than  two  hours  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  dejile  was  formed  of 
a  twice  double  row  of  carriages,  and  the  encombrement 
was  such  as  to  occasion  many  delays.  There  were 
many  gay  suppers  that  night  at  the  Maison  Doree  and 
Cafe  Riche,  and  no  less  joyous  ones  in  resorts  of  less 
grandeur,  and  if  all  the  toasts  drunk  in  honour  of  Boiard 
do  him  good,  he  is  likely  to  live  well  and  to  a  good  old 

age. 

This  has  been  the  month  of  Exhibitions.  After  that 
of  Paintings  came  the  Floral  Show,  which  was  very 
beautiful,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  de  I’lndustrie. 
Music  and  flowers  are  such  beautiful  things  that 
when  combined  they  always  produce  a  delightful 
effect. 

Next  came  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Dogs,  at  the 
Jardin  d’Acclimatation.  This  charming  garden  has 
been  gradually  improving  since  its  restoration  after  the 
war.  It  is  a  very  favourite  resort  on  fete  days  with 
Parisians.  The  exhibition  of  the  canine  races  was  most 
curious  and  amusing.  There  were  about  a  thousand 
dogs  of  all  known  breeds  present.  The  space  allotted 
them  was  airy  and  well  arranged.  The  dogs  were  all 
chained ;  they  were  sheltered  by  a  tent,  and  their  names 
were  printed  above  their  heads,  so  that  visitors  might 
win  their  attention  when  addressing  them.  The  objects 
of  so  much  care,  however,  appeared  but  little  grateful — 
those,  indeed,  who  had  received  most  medals  and  re¬ 
wards,  and  who  were  most  tenderly  treated,  the  straw 
bed  of  the  vulgar  being  exchanged  for  them  into  cushions 
of  satin  and  velvet — these  were  certainly  the  most  surly 
and  discontented-looking  of  the  lot.  They  kept  up  a 
concert  of  groans  and  sighs.  Some  whined  piteously, 
others  howled  incessantly  with  dreadful  energy  and  in¬ 
dignation.  Poor  pets  !  The  tender  hearts  of  their 
mistresses  must  have  bled  for  them,  and  nothing  but 
pride  in  their  beauty  and  a  wish  to  secure  glory  for 
the  lovely  creatures  could  have  induced  them  to 
abandon  the  precious  ones  for  one  whole  week  to  such 
torture. 

Every  breed  of  dog  was  there  represented,  from  the 
intelligent  shepherd’s  dog,  and  the  noble  dog  of  the 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  to  the  smallest  pug  and  King 
Charles.  Of  the  latter  there  were  real  beauties,  and 
also  Skye  terriers  of  matchless  perfection.  The  prices 
at  which  some  of  them  were  sold  are  quite  insane — they 
reached  as  high  as  eighty  and  a  hundred  pounds  ! 


THE  ENGLISH fVOMAirS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE, 
OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  the  most 
recent  novelties  or  quasi-novelties  have  been  the  re¬ 
vived  Ofel/o  of  Rossini,  with  Madame  Caux-Patti  as 
Desdemona,  and  Signor  Mongini  in  the  tiu/  role,  who 
gave  a  very  forcible  and  dramatic  interpretation  of  the 
j  character  of  the  much-abused  Moor,  his  exceptionally 

[I  powerful  voice  being  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  the 

I  trying  music ;  and  M.  Ambroise  Thomas’s  opera  of 

1  Amleto,  in  which  Mdlle.  Albani  appeared  for  the  first 

[time  as  Ophelia.  The  absorbing  interest  was,  however, 
centred  in  the  Hamlet  of  M.  Faure,  like  most  of  the 
creations  of  this  great  artiste — a  masterpiece.  By  the 
time  this  article  appears  in  print  Auber’s  spirituel  Diamatis 
de  la  Ccurontie  will  probably  have  been  produced,  with 
I  Madame  Patti  as  Caterina,  a  part  eminently  suited  for 

the  display  of  her  vocal  and  histrionic  powers.  The 
evening  of  the  2 1st  inst.,  that  selected  for  the  State  visit 
jt  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  will  be  long  remembered  as  a 

brilliant  one  in  operatic  annals.  Verdi’s  Ernani  and 
I  Bellini’s  /  Puritani  have  also  been  included  in  the  list  of 

performances. 

The  company  at  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drury  Lane, 
has  reproduced  Ambroise  Thomas’s  Migiwn,'n\\S\  Mdme. 
Nilsson-Rouzeaud  as  the  interesting  heroine,  a  part  in 
which  she  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  the  same 
boards  three  seasons  ago.  The  cast  was  in  most  respects 
a  fair  one,  though  there  is  cause  to  regret  that  the  im- 
•  portant  role  of  the  intriguing  actress  Filina,  formerly 

sustained  by  Madame  Volpini,  was  not  undertaken  by 
j  Mdlle.  lima  di  Murska.  The  celebrated  Italian  trage- 

;  dienne,  Madame  Ristori,  has  appeared  on  the  off  nights 

j  in  some  of  her  most  famous  impersonations,  including 

Medea,  Maria  Stuarda,  Elisabetta,  Regina  d’Inghilterra, 
and  Marie  Antoinette. 

At  the  Lyceum,  Medea,  adapted  by  Mr.W.  G.  Wills 
from  the  classical  tragedy  of  M.  Legouve,  replacing 
I  Eugene  Aram,  withdrawn  after  a  highly-successful  run, 

has  been  revived.  Miss  Kate  Bateman  reappearing  in  her 
I  wonderfully  fine  impersonation  of  the  Colchian  sorceress. 

'  At  the  riaymarket  Mr.  Buckstone  has  for  some  time 

past  made  the  rather  startling  announcement  that  “  the 
end  of  The  Wicked  W irld  is  approaching.”  The  very  last 
night  of  the  season  and  benefit  of  the  popular  actor- 
manager  is  announced  for  the  1 2th  inst. 

At  the  Adelphi  The  Wandering  Jew  still  prolongs  his 
stay,  and  continues  to  draw  excellent  houses. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  loss  of  the  talented  actress, 
Mdlle.  Aimee  Desclec,  is  severely  felt.  Her  rentree  is 
shortly  expected,  and  also  that  she  will  appear  in  another 
of  her  famous  impersonations.  La  Princesse  Georges. 

At  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  the  French  company 
has  been  doing  good  business  with  Lecocq’s  lively 
opera  boufFe,  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot.  Les  Cent 
Vierges,  Les  Braconniers,  and  other  musical  novelties 
are  spoken  of  as  in  preparation. 

At  the  Olympic,  The  New  Magdalen,  a  dramatic 
version  (by  the  author)  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  novel, 
has  achieved  a  considerable  success.  While  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  merits  and  morality  of  the  piece  itself. 


there  can  be  but  one  as  to  the  admirable  way  in  which 
it  is  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  the  part  of  the  heroine, 
sustained  by  the  fair  directress,  whose  acting  and 
appearance  are  perfection.  Miss  Cavendish  is  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  Miss  Ernstone  and  Mrs.  St.  Henry,  Messrs. 
Archer  and  Peveril.  In  September  next  the  reins 
of  management  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Neville. 
All  will  join  in  wishing  him  success  in  the  theatre  where 
his  first  laurels  were  won. 

The  Vaudeville  still  retains  The  School  for  Scandal  in 
the  bills.  Holcroft’s  fine  comedy  of  The  Road  to  Ruin 
is  underlined. 

The  Queen’s  Theatre  has  re-opened,  after  a  short 
cloture,  with  Shakspeare’s  play  of  King  John,  efficiently 
cast,  the  principal  characters  being  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Hermann  Vezin,  George  Rignold,  and  Ryder ;  the 
part  of  Constance  by  Miss  Clive,  a  debutante. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  the  opera  bouffeof  M.  Emile 
Jonas,  produced  under  the  title  of  The  Wonderful  Duck, 
has  not  proved  so  successful  as  was  anticipated,  though 
placed  upon  the  stage  with  lavish  outlay. 

At  the  Gaiety  the  attraction  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews’s 
performances  in  the  evening  has  been  varied  by  the 
appearance,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  of  the  talented 
company  from  the  Philharmonic  Theatre,  Islington, 
who,  headed  by  their  versatile  directress.  Miss  Emily 
Soldene,  have  given  some  of  their  most  favourite  comic 
operas,  in  particular  the  now'world-renowned  Genevieve 
de  Brabant.  The  houses  have  been  crowded  on  all 
occasions. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  the  nightly  performance  is  still 
crowned  with  The  Happy  Land,  of  which  the  public  does 
not  yet  seem  weary. 

Musical  London  has  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
itself  to  its  heart’s  content  with  “  concord  of  sweet 
sounds.”  The  latter  end  of  this  month  concerts  were 
plenty  as  blackberries,  the  most  noticeable  being  those 
called  the  London  Musical  Festival,  given  at  the  Albert 
Hall  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  and  the 
Grand  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
at  the  Floral  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  tenancy  of  the  Gallery 
of  Illustration  is  drawing  to  a  close,  so  that  those  who 
desire  to  witness  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand’s  witty  burletta  of 
Mildred’s  Well,  and  listen  to  the  agreeable  music  to  which 
Mr.  G.  Reed  has  set  it,  have  no  time  to  lose.  There  is 
also  Mr.  Corney  Grain’s  capital  musical  sketch.  Our  Gar¬ 
den  Party,  to  add  to  the  attraction.  A  four-act  drama, 
entitled  Impeached,  was  produced  here  on  the  24th  ult. 
with  considerable  success,  the  occasion  being  the  benefit 
of  an  old  and  deserving  servant  of  this  establishment. 
The  production  of  a  young  lady  authoress,  it  may  be 
fairly  pronounced  as  possessing  a  remarkable  degree  of 
merit  in  both  construction  and  dialogue. 

At  the  third  concert  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society 
much  interest  was  created  in  musical  circles  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  (for  the  first  time  in  England)  of  Herr  Wagner’s 
opera  of  Lohengrin.  The  performance,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Wylde,  was  in  every  respect  a  magnificent  one. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  bo  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

TTarunefc  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishwoman’s  Evchange.')  London,  E.C. 

1485.  Wyandoite  lias  two  handsome  pieces  of  point  lace,  three 
inches  deep,  of  ditfereut  patterns,  each  a  yard  in  length,  suitable  for 
trimming  a  square  body ;  price,  fifteen  shillings  each. 

14SS.  E.  D.  II.  makes  point  lace  butterflies,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
Orders  executed.  Price  list  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps.  Address, 
E.  D.  H.,  Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorset. 

1489.  A  numlier  of  good  coloured  crests,  monograms,  and  directions 
to  exchange.  Wanted,  pieces  of  silk,  block  with  a  coloured  pattern, 
about  two  inches  square.— Xip. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

A  Maide.n  Aunt  writes — “  The  education  of  girls  is  a  matter  of 
such  great  importance  and  so  much  discussed  in  the  present  day  that 
I  venture  to  address  a  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
ducing  some  of  your  readers,  many  of  whom  must  have  had  some 
experience  in  bringing  up  young  people,  to  give  mo  their  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  return  for  mine.  But  1  must  first  explain  my  reasons  for 
t  iking  this  course.  You  must  know  that  I  am  the  maiden  aunt  of 
five  very  young  nieces,  and  it  is  the  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  future 
welfare  of  these  little  people  that  has  made  me  give  more  thought  to 
this  subject  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  The  parents  of  these 
children  naturally  wish  them  to  marry  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
and  they,  os  well  as  myself,  arc  anxious  that  their  education  should 
be  of  a  kind  most  likely  to  lead  to  this  result.  And  now  arises  the 
important  question.  Is  a  really  good  education  in  a  woman  conducive 
to  matrimony,  or  is  it  a  hindrance  to  it  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  hind¬ 
rance,  and  a  very  serious  one,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  thinking 
so,  only  I  must  ask  your  readers  to  remember  that  I  am  writing  of 
girls  in  the  middle  classes,  the  daughters  of  men  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sions  or  business,  who  have  incomes  varying  from  £300  to  £1,500  a 
year,  and  that  I  presume  these  girls  will  marry  into  the  same  class. 
I  divide  the  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  into  three  distinct  classes— 
firstly,  those  who  are  very  highly  educated,  I  do  not  mean  simply 
accomplished,  but  who  know  something  more  than  the  mere  names  of 
sciences,  to  whom  history  and  geography  are  not  a  helpless,  hopeless 
image  of  names  and  dates,  who  are  well  read  both  in  English  and 
foreign  literature,  and  whose  minds  are,  in  short,  storehouses  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  information.  A  small  class  and  not  a  marrying  one,  I  think. 
Next  to  them  I  will  place  the  young  ladies  who  arc  remarkable  for 
their  honsewifely  knowledge,  who  can  cook  and  sew  and  do  every  con¬ 
ceivable  thing  that  is  useful  in  a  house,  and  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  These  girls  are  generally  clever,  active,  and  good-tempered, 
pleasant  compaui<)ns  in  prosperity,  devoted  friends  in  times  of  sickness 
and  trouble,  ever  forgetful  of  themselves,  and  mindful  of  others.  'I'his 
is  a  larger  class,  and  should  be  a  marrying  one,  for  surely  such  women 
as  these  would  make  good  wives  and  mothers.  But,  alas  for  the 
blindness  of  mankind !  it  is  not  so :  these  useful  women  mostly  become 
old  maids.  Lastly  I  come  to  the  very  large  class  of  yonng  ladies  who 
are  more  or  less  good-looking,  fairly  accomplished,  and  who  forget  as 
quickly  as  they  conveniently  can  anything  they  may  have  learnt  at 
school,  and  never  take  the  pains  to  learn  anything  connected  with 
household  duties,  of  which  they  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the 
sciences,  who  spend  much  thought  on  their  dress,  and  most  of  their 
time  on  novels,  crotjuet,  fan'iy  work,  Ac.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the 
class  in  which  most  men  chf-'osc  their  wives,  for  how  few  of  these  girls, 


comparatively  speaking,  remain  unmarried !  I  ask  any  of  your 
readers  to  review  in  her  own  mind  her  married  acquaintauees,  and 
candidly  ask  herself  whether  they  do  not  belong  to  this  division. 
Xow  if  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  is  so,  it  follows  that  if  parents 
wish  their  daughters  to  marry  they  will  do  well  not  to  give  them  a 
good  education.  They  must,  of  course,  bo  able  to  speak  and  write 
their  own  language  with  tolerable  correctness,  a  smattering  of  one  or 
two  other  languages  will  do  no  harm,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  one 
accomplishment  being  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection. 
But  what  I  consider  absolutely  necessary  is  this :  that  they  should  be 
good-looking,  have  pleasing  manners,  and  dress  with  faultless  taste ; 
if  they  show  a  fondness  for  reading  it  should  be  firmly  repressed ; 
nothing  is  more  anti-matrimonial  than  the  love  of  good  b<K>ks ;  any 
useful  knowledge  they  may  have  gained  should  be  carefully  concealed 
before  marriage ;  afterwards  the  display  of  it  may  help  them  to  retain 
their  husband’s  affection,  and  cause  these  individuals  to  take  great 
credit  to  themselves  for  having  chosen  so  wisely.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  no  necessity  for  their  exhibiting  any  signs  of  good  sense  before 
marriage,  though  afterwards  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  possession 
of  some  share  of  it  will  add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  all  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  Carlyle  says  that  every  wasted  intellect  is  a 
tragedy  in  itself,  and  it  is  so ;  yet  what  do  women  gain  by  cultivating 
their  intellects  so  highly  ?  Xot  marriage,  I  have  tried  to  show  that; 
nor  happiness,  for  surely  no  one  will  bo  so  rash  as  to  maintain  that 
the  cleverest  women,  marrie<l  or  single,  are  the  happiest.  I  could  say 
much  more  on  this  subject,  but  my  letter  is  already  a  long  one,  and  I 
will  only  add  that  I  shall  lie  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  advise  me  how  best  to  educate  my  little  nieces,  and  who,  if 
they  think  I  am  wrong,  will  endeavour  to  correct  my  errors.” 

Star  Gazer  writes — “  Sir, — In  answer  to  Vesta,  respecting  the 
bright  star  she  saw  near  the  moon,  she  omits  to  say  the  date,  but 
presuming  it  was  in  April,  I  will  inform  her  that  during  that  month 
it  was  Mars  that  was  close  to  the  moon  on  April  13th,  and  Jupiter 
April  20th  (Mars  does  not  look  rod  when  close  to  the  moon;  the 
moon’s  light  overcomes  that  dull  red  when  close).  More  bright  stars 
were  close  to  the  moon  during  April — for  instance,  April  2nd,  Tauri ; 
April  13th,  Virginis;  April  29th,  Tauri.  Vesta  must  not  forget,  the 
next  time  she  asks  such  a  question,  to  be  sure  and  state  the  time,  or  she 
might  be  told  a  bull  instead  of  a  beautiful  virgin,  by  making  a  mistake 
in  16  days  as  above.  P.3. — The  best  book  for  commencing  chess  is 
the  .1  B  C.  By  a  Lady.  (Jaques  and  Son,  Ilatton-garden.) 

Sara. — Dr.  Evans’  sketch  of  27ie  Denominations  of  the  Christian 
U'oi-Zd,  published  by  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy.  She  had  better  go 
to  some  of  the  book-dealers,  where  she  will  be  sure  to  get  it. 

Florence.— I.  We  are  unable  to  recommend  any  eyelash  restorer  in 
case  of  injury  to  the  eyes.  2.  Will  you  kindly  explain  for  what  the 
glue  is  wanted,  and  wo  will  give  you  an  address.  3.  A  letter  in  French 
cr  English  will  be  repUed  to. 

Assis  writes — “Dear  Madam, — Ever  smeo  I  first  came  to  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Magazine, 
but  I  have  never  yet  joined  your  ‘Conversazione.’  Mart  C.’s  letter 
has  been  too  much  for  me,  as  I  fancy  it  will  bo  for  a  great  many  others 
who  have  suffered  through  the  fault  she  confesses  to.  What  right  has 
any  one  to  pass  on  to  another  that  which  they  are  unwilling  to  bear 
themselves  ?  It  is  certainly  a  new  reading  of  the  golden  rule,  and  a 
most  unjust  and  cruel  thing  to  Jo.  Unjust  and  cruel  to  the  unfortu* 
nato  mistress,  who  will  have  to  suffer  for  your  untruthfulness,  and 
quite  as  unjust  and  cruel  to  the  girl,  for  it  takes  away  the  great  incen¬ 
tive  to  good  behaviour.  I  have  been  married  nearly  four  years,  and 
have  always  made  it  my  rule  never  to  give  a  false  character,  but  to  tell 
‘  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,’  as  the  courts- 
martial  say.  'Ihis  course,  I  will  not  deny,  has  exposed  mo  to  much 
that  was  unpleasant.  I  have  had  furious  mothers  demanding  what  I 
meant  by  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  daughters’  mouths,  by  saying 
that  they  could  not  cook,  or  were  not  clean ;  but  I  honestly  believe 
that  if  ladies  would  be  truthful  in  giving  characters  we  should  soon 
see  the  dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things.  For  myself,  I  hope  few  have 
suffered  so  severely  as  I  have.  I  have  lia  J  my  eldest  boy  drugged  to  the 
verge  of  brain-fever,  and  my  baby  made  so  ill  that  his  hfe  was  despaired 
of,  by  neglect  and  disobedience  of  doctor’s  orders,  daring  a  severe 
illness  of  my  own,  by  nurses  who  had  been  most  highly  recommended 
to  me  as  bemg  perfectly  trustworthy.  If  my  children  had  died,  would 
not  the  lady  (?)  who  had  so  cruelly  deceived  me  been  indirectly  re- 
s^oonsible  ?  It  is  to  ladies  who,  like  Mart  C.,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
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of  kindness  give  false  characters,  that  we  owe  the  present  most  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  things  in  the  domestic  world,  and  many  a  woman 
owes,  as  I  do,  broken  health  and  continual  suffering  to  the  exertions 
she  has  been  c  bliged  to  make  for  her  husband’s  comfort  because  of 
having  had  idle,  incompetent  servants  foisted  on  her.  Before  con- 
duding,  I  must  say  how  glad  we  are  to  have  the  Silkworm  back ;  she 
has  been  sorely  missed.  Also  to  say  to  A  Young  Wife  that  Gwendo- 
line’s  plan  is  much  the  best.  I  was  advised  by  my  doctor  and  bis 
wife  not  to  have  a  cloak  for  my  baby.  I  bought  a  square  of  cashmere 
li  yards  wide,  had  it  stamped,  and  worked  it  with  white  twist ;  the 
whole  thing  did  not  cost  more  than  12s.,  and  was  much  admired  by 
people  who  thought  £5  very  cheap  for  a  cloak.  I  must  thank  the 
Silkworm  for  her  hint  as  to  lining  the  backs  of  waistcoats  with 
flannel.  I  did  all  of  my  husband’s,  and  he  saj-s  it  has  been  the  greatest 
comfort  possible.  1  see  that  yon  advise  washing  brushes  with  soda. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  mention  my  plan,  which  I  have  found  a  very 
much  better  one  ?  Put  some  hot  water  in  a  basin,  hold  the  brush 
over  it  back  downwards,  pour  about  half  an  egg-spoonful  of  harts¬ 
horn,  ammonia,  or  sal  volatile  on  the  bristles,  rub  them  sharply  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  dip  in  the  hot  water,  then  pour  cold  water  over 
h,  and  set  to  dry.  It  is  very  quickly  done,  cleans  the  brush  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  does  not  soften  the  bristles  so  much,  as  soda  does  not  spoil 
the  polish  of  the  back.” 

A  Maid  of  Kent  has  much  pleasure  in  giving  Zitella  the  words 
of  the  games  she  asked  for : — 

“  Oranges  and  lemons. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement’s; 

Brickdust  and  tiles. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Giles; 

You  owe  me  five  farthings. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin’s; 

When  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey; 

When  I  grow  rich, 

Say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch; 

When  will  that  be  ? 

Say  the  bells  of  Stepney; 

I  do  not  know. 

Says  the  great  bell  of  Bow. 

Here  comes  a  candle 
To  light  you  to  bed, 

Here  comes  a  hatchet 
To  cut  off  your  head.” 

“I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  love. 

And  on  the  way  I  dropped  it. 

Somebody  has  picked  it  up 
And  put  it  in  their  pocket.” 

I  believe  these  are  all  the  words. 

Kiss  in  the  Ring. 

‘‘  Sally,  Sally,  water,  sprinkled  in  the  pan. 

Rise,  Sally,  rise,  Sally,  and  choose  a  young  man. 

Choose  for  the  best,  choose  for  the  worst. 

Choose  the  very  one  you  love  best. 

“And  now  you  are  married  I  wish  you  joy. 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy. 

Seven  years  after  son  and  daughter. 

And  now  young  couple  come  kiss  together.” 

A  book  caUed  Games  for  Family  Parties  and  Children,  by  Mrs. 
Valentine,  mentions  a  great  number  of  old  and  new  games.  Published 
by  F.  Warne  and  Company,  price  3s.  Od.  I  also  beg  to  inform  Fannt, 
Marie,  and  The  Fawn  that  the  Queen’s  surname  is  Guelph;  also 
that  a  city  is  a  town  governed  by  a  corporation,  and  which  contains  a 
cathedral. 

Natalia  writes — “  Seeing  in  your  ‘Conversazione,’  which  always 
amuses  me  much,  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  New  Zealand,  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  intending  emigrants  who  had  not  decided  which 
colony  to  favour,  and  that  they  might  read  with  interest  a  short 
accouat  of  Natal.  I  do  not  profess  to  write  such  an  amusing  letter 
as  the  one  referred  to,  but  I  have  quite  as  fine  a  country  to  write 
about.  Nat^  is  best  suited  for  persons  of  deUcate  health,  and  a 
small  independence  of  from  £300  to  £500  per  annum ;  or  to  regular 
hard-working,  strong  people,  accustomed  to  labour  from  their  infancy. 


The  first  class  have  the  advantages  of — i.  A  very  healthy  climate 
either  hot  (on  the  coast),  or  cool  and  dry  (up  country),  t.  Plenty  of 
money,  as  everything  is  far  cheaper  than  in  England,  except  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  3.  Of  being  people  of  consequence  from  their  wealth, 
for  such  it  is  here.  Our  family,  six  in  number,  live  comfortably  ou 
£350  per  annum  in  the  country.  Of  course  town  is  rather  dearer. 
The  second  class,  of  which  Scotchmen  arc  the  best  exponents,  must 
do  well  in  any  colony.  It  is,  however,  to  the  first  class  I  think  that 
this' place  offers  the  greatest  inducements.  We  are  able,  from  the 
great  diversity  of  the  climate,  to  grow  every  variety  of  produce,  from 
the  rye  and  barley  of  northern  countries  to  the  coffee  and  sugar-cane 
of  the  tropics ;  every  variety  of  fruits,  from  the  raspberries  and 
currants  of  dear  old  England  to  the  pineapples,  oranges,  and  guavas 
of  the  West  Indies.  We  shall  soon  have  a  railway,  which  will  dis¬ 
tribute  these  products  at  very  small  exyiense  all  over  the  country,  and 
will  also  transport  people  with  comfort  from  the  bracing  air  of  the 
snowy  Drakensberg  to  the  delightful  sea-bathing  of  the  southern 
coast.  May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  your  readers,  in  case  any  should 
think  of  coming  here,  a  little  advice  ns  to  what  they  had  better  bring  ? 
If  they  intend  to  live  in  the  country  a  good  stock  of  well-washing 
dark  but  pretty  cottons,  ditto  muslins,  a  few  warm  dresses,  reps,  grey 
linseys,  &c.  (the  latter  wash  as  well  as  cottons,  except  that  they 
shrink),  and  say  one  good  dark  or  black  silk  dress.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  going  to  live  in  the  towns  and  be  fashionable  people, 
they  may  bring  whatever  fine  clothes  they  like,  they  will  not  be  too 
smart.  I  observe  your  New  Zealand  correspondent  advises  riding 
trousers  for  ladies.  I  cannot  concur.  They  are  hot,  and  I  think  very 
ugly.  Some  people  wear  them  here,  but  they  are  not  generally 
patronised.  With  what  she  says  about  riding-habits  I  cordially  agree. 
For  country  wear  there  is  nothing  Uke  a  light  brown  tweed.  JA  sewing 
machine  is  almost  indispensable.  I  should  recommend  Willcox  and 
Gibbs’  foot  machine.  It  does  not  destroy  the  stuff  at  all,  and  if  you 
make  a  mistake  it  can  be  unpicked  in  a  moment.  It  is  easy  to  learn,  and 
never  gets  out  of  order,  which  last  is  a  consideration  in  a  place  where 
you  cannot  get  sewing  machines  repaired.  I  can  recommend  any  one 
wanting  an  outfit  to  Mr.  H.  Crouch,  34,  Strand,  who  is  experienced, 
attentive,  and  reasonable  in  his  prices.  After  reaching  the  colony 
they  would  also  find  it  advantageous  to  import  anything  they  wanted 
themselves,  either  through  that  gentleman  or  some  other  house  in  the 
trade,  as  the  profits  made  here  on  manufactured  articles  arc  very  high. 
As  regards  servants,  white  women  are  here  £20  per  annum,  girls  £12, 
but  the  most  usual  plan  is  to  have  a  Kafir  boy  to  wash  dishes,  sweep  pas¬ 
sages,  clean  floors,  fetch  wood  and  water,  &c-,  and  do  the  rest  of  the 
work  yourself.  The  Kafir  would  cost  say  £10  per 'annum,  food  and 
wages.  Some  people  make  their  Kafirs  do  the  washing,  and  have  a  white 
woman  to  do  the  ironing  at  3s.  a  day ;  others  give  it  out  altogether, 
when  it  costs  from  is.  qd.  to  3s.  per  day,  according  to  the  place.  I 
should  mention  that  for  the  £350  mentioned  above  we  keep  three 
horses.  Of  course,  living  on  a  farm,  their  food  costs  nothing,  but  we 
have  to  keep  a  Kafir  groom  for  them.  Living  iu  a  town,  if  properly 
managed,  their  keep  costs  £5  per  annum  each.  On  re-reading  what  I 
have  written  I  feel  I  have  not  done  justice  to  Natal.  Its  lovely 
climate,  its  charming  scenery,  and  amiable  people  deserve  an  abler 
pen  than  mine  to  praise  them,  but,  since  no  one  else  will  speak,  I  must 
do  my  best.  In  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  New 
Zealand — we  have  no  earthquakes  here.” 

May  has  been  collecting  old  postage-stamps  for  some  time,  and 
would  be  glad  to  put  them  to  some  useful  purpose.  Would  C.  II. 
kindly  give  her  a  description  of  the  charity  she  is  collecting  for  ?  May 
will  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  inserting  this  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  [May  has  sent  no  address ; 
we  cannot  therefore  communicate  with  her.] 

A.  S.  writes — “  Reading  in  the  ‘  Conversazione’  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  two  recipes  for  curing  ham,  and  seeing 
among  the  ingredients  mentioned  to  be  used  ‘  two  ounces  of  common 
washing  soda,’  allow  me,  an  old-fashioned  housekeeper  of  some 
experience,  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  ingredient  best  loft  out.  The 
properties  of  the  common  washing  soda  taken  in  any  form  are  most 
injurious,  though  I  have  been  told  of  late  it  is  being  used  in  curing 
bacon  sold  in  the  cheap  shops.  Some  few  years  since  our  family 
became  ill,  and  the  medical  man  was  much  puzzled  for  the  cause  until 
we  discovered  our  cook  had  been  in  the  habit  of  boiling  with  the 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  broccoli,  •»''C.,  large  quantities  of  the 
common  washing  soda,  in  order  to  preserve  a  bright  green  colour  when 
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sent  to  table.  Thus  I  learned  how  hurtful  it  was  to  use  it.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  sending  A.  E.  T.  a  recipe  for  hams,  which  I  have 
followed  with  success  some  years;— To  CuiiE  Ham.— Sprinkle  a  ham 
of  about  1 6  or  i81bs.  for  one  day  with  common  salt,  the  following  day 
rub  Jib.  of  common  salt,  20z.  of  saltiietro,  loz.  of  black  pepper,  pounded 
Jib.  of  bay  salt.  Mix  all  those  ingredients  well  together.  At  the  end 
of  four  days  add  ilb.  of  coarse  sug.ar,  loz.  of  juniper  berries,  i  pint  of 
stale  strong  beer.  N.I3. — The  juniper  berries  are  to  be  pounded  and 
boiled  in  the  beer  and  sugar,  and  not  put  over  the  ham  till  the  beer  is 
cold.  The  ham  should  bo  turned  and  rubbed  every  day  for  a  month, 
then  put  into  cold  water  24  hours  before  sending  it  up  the  chimney  to 
be  dried.” 

Maud  (Belfast)  says — “As  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
work  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  giving  me  an  opinion  on  the  following : 
— I  have  a  fire-screen,  about  half  a  yard  square,  of  the  design  known 
as  “  Night  and  Morning,”  the  figures  of  which  are  worked  in  grey  and 
white  beads,  grounded  on  blue  beads.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the 
latest  style  of  mounting  it  as  a  standing  screen  in  a  suitable  manner 
for  my  drawing-room.  The  drawing-room  suite  is  of  walnut,  flower- 
stands  of  ebony  and  gold,  and  gilt  console  table.  I  have  a  fancy  for 
mounting  it  on  ebony  and  gold,  to  match  jardinieres ;  do  you  think  it 
would  bo  suitable  ?  [Yes.]  Would  yon  please  give  a  design  for 
mounting  it  ?  also  one  for  a  hall  flower-stand,  and  for  an  oak  bracket 
for  hats,  as  alluded  to  in  your  last  ?”  [We  cannot  promise  to  do  so.] 

A  CoxsTAXT  Reader  writes— “Dear  Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  little  work  published  that  would  bo  a  guide  for  mistresses 
to  allot  each  servant  her  proper  work  ?  I  am  about  to  engage  a 
parlour-maid,  and  not  having  had  one  before,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
just  to  separate  her  work  from  the  housemaid.  Of  course  waiting  at 
table,  cleaning  plate,  I  am  aware  of.  In  your  March  number  you  men¬ 
tioned  “  Servants’  Registry”  under  the  “  Hints  to  Housekeepers 
would  that  answer  the  purpose  ?  If  you  cannot  recommend  me  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  can  some  of  your  readers  inform  me  the  share  cook, 
housemaid,  parlour-maid,  and  nurse  should  take  in  the  daily  work  of 
a  good  house  ?”  [The  division  of  labour  varies  in  every  house.  Wo 
shall  1)0  glad  of  our  subscribers’  opinions.] 

Marie  Louise  begs  to  thank  the  Editor  most  kindly  for  the  answer 
to  her  question  in  the  last  number  of  the  Exolisiiwomax’s  Domestic 
Maoazixe,  and  also  to  inform  A.  T.  M.  that  the  song  she  mentions  is 
called  “  I  love  her,  how  I  love  her,”  and  is  from  the  opera  of  Gustavus 
III.,  or  the  Mashed  Ball,  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  both  Auber 
and  Verdi,  but  Marie  Louise  thinks  that  A,  T.  M.  must  mean  that 
arranged  by  Auber,  as  that  was  the  popular  one.  Gatti  inquires  the 
price  of  Sarah  Felix’s  “  Eau  des  Fees it  is  43.  gd.  the  bottle. 

Straight-Back  says — “  I  see  in  your  May  number  that  Blue 
Cherry  says  he  gets  his  corsets  from  Berlin ;  but  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  corsets  made  to  my  own 
measure  in  London.  When  I  want  any  article  such  as  a  pair  of  stays, 
or  anything  used  in  common  by  both  sexes,  I  prefer,  as'a  rule,  to  go 
to  a  shop  where  the  business  is  conducted  by  lady  assistants,  as  I  find 
them  much  more  obliging  than  male  assistants  generally  are.  I  select 
the  style  of  make  and  the  material,  and  give  the  measurements  I  desire 
the  corset  to  have  at  the  hips,  waist,  and  chest,  and  its  length  in  front, 
and  I  never  have  any  difficulty  about  the  fit.  Be  sure  that  the  chest 
measure  of  the  corset  is  wider  than  the  natural  measurement,  because 
the  wearing  of  a  well-made  corset  has  the  effect  of  permanently 
increasing  the  size  of  the  chept.  I  myself  now  measure  more  than 
one  inch  wider  round  the  chest  than  I  did  before  commencing  to  wear 
stays,  although  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  permanent  reduction  in  the 
waist  measure  after  the  stays  have  been  taken  off  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  strongly  advise  to  have  the  corset  made  to  open  up  the  back  only, 
as  I  find  it  is  much  more  comfortable  to  wear  and  lighter  than  when 
made  to  open  in  front,  in  the  now  common  mode.  I  can  truly  affirm, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  moderately  tight  lacing  (say  three  to 
four  inches  less  waist  measure  than  the  natural  size)  is  not  only  not 
prejudicial,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  health.  My 
occupation  is  mostly  of  a  sedentary  nature,  and  I  used  to  suffer  much 
from  pains  in  my  side  and  back,  and  from  indigestion ;  but  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  my  sister,  who  is  a  constant  reader  of  your 
interesting  Magazine  (as  indeed  I  also  am)  persuaded  me  to  try  and 
wear  a  corset,  and  she  altered  one  of  her  own  to  suit  me.  I  found  it 
rather  irksome  for  the  first  few  days,  but  that  feeling  soon  passed,  and 
on  my  next  visit  to  London  I  had  a  corset  properly  made  to  my  own 
measurement.  Since  then  I  have  had  another  one  made,  smaller  in 
the  waist  and  wider  at  the  chest,  which  I  am  now  wearing.  The 


pains  have  quite  left  me,  and  my  health  is  generally  much  better  than 
it  used  to  be.  Besides  this,  the  feeling  of  being  tolerably  well  laced 
is  very  comfortable.  From  my  own  observation  and  inquiries  I  find 
the  practice  of  corset  wearing  by  young  gentlemen  is  becoming  much 
more  usual,  but  wo  don’t  make  any  display  of  the  fact.  Crisp  asks 
if  it  is  effeminate  or  unmanly  to  wear  ladies’  boots  ?  In  my  opinion, 
not  at  all  so.  Etfeminacy  docs  not  reside  in  the  boots,  but  in  the 
ideas  and  thoughts.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  any  more  unmanly  for  a 
gentleman  to  wear,  boots  of  the  kind  usually  made  for  ladies  than  it 
is  unwomanly  fur  a  lady  to  wear  an  Ulster  coat  or  a  paletot.  If  ho 
finds  that  ladies’  boots  suit  him  best,  then  by  all  means  let  him  wear 
them;  it  is  more  unmanly  not  to  have  moral  courage  enough  to  act 
upon  one’s  own  opinions  than  to  adopt  and  wear  any  article  of  attire 
which  he  may  find  suitable  to  his  convenience  and  tastes.  I  myself 
often  wear  ladies’  boots  on  dress  occasions ;  but  1  do  not  agree  with 
Crisp  in  his  liking  for  high  and  narrow  heels.  I  prefer  a  plain  kid 
bout,  with  heels  of  the  usual  size  for  ladies,  with  elastic  sides  and 
patent  leather  toes,  but  without  any  of  the  white  stitching  which  is  so 
common,  and,  in  my  opinion,  so  vulgar.  I  shaU  be  pleased  if  the 
above  few  remarks  should  induce  any  gentleman  to  adopt  the  corset. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  few  persons  who  give  one  a  fair  trial  will 
ever  willingly  discontinue  its  use.” 

IsoLiXE  writes — “  I  want  to  trouble  the  kind  Silkworm  with  a 
question  or  two  as  regards  summer  dress.  1  am,  and  shall  be  daring 
the  summer,  wearing  deep  crape  mourning  (not  widow’s),  and  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  what  cool  material  I  can  choose  for  morning,  walking, 
and  home  wear.  I  am  now  wearing  barathea  and  crape  cloth,  but 
these  will  soon  be  too  warm.  I  do  not  Uke  mourning  print,  and  I 
should  wish  for  something  without  any  white  in  it ;  the  walking  and 
home  dresses  must  bo  trimmed  with  crape.  If  the  Silkworm  can 
assist  me  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged.”  [Black  wool  grenadine,  black 
double  alpaca.  A  polonaise  of  Albert  Crape  will  look  well  and  not 
be  very  costly ;  line  with  thin  silk,  or,  for  full  dress,  line  half-high  only.] 
Evelixa  has  got  a  rich  black  silk ;  skirt  with  train,  the  frill  headed 
with  pleating  of  black  satin  and  front  having  several  frills  beaded 
with  pleatings  four  inches  wide  of  satin.  This  will  not  do  to  wear 
with  a  muslin  tunic,  and  Evelixa  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor 
if  she  can  advise  her  how  to  brighten  up  the  dress  so  as  to  make  it 
less  elderly  for  evening  wear.  The  body  is  open,  V -shaped,  with  folds 
of  satin  and  white  lace  ontside.  The  body  has  points  edged  with 
satin  jileatings,  so  a  band  or  sash  cannot  be  worn.  Could  ends  and 
bows  of  coloured  ribbon  be  worn  coming  out  from  below  the  back 
trimming,  and  would  it  look  well  to  take  the  sleeves  entirely  out  and 
put  in  puffed  white  tulle  ones  instead  ?  The  dress  being  too  long  and 
too  good  to  wear  out-of-doors,  and  yet  too  matronly  for  evening  wear, 
makes  the  difficulty.  An  answer  in  the  next  Magazine  will  be  a 
favour,  or  by  letter,  if  that  is  ever  done.  [Front  trimmings  are 
extremely  fashionable.  Brighten  your  dress  as  follows : — Place  a  bow 
of  ribbon  on  the  front  of  the  V  bodice,  and  place  the  ends  below  the 
points,  and  repeat  this  on  the  back;  make  short  puff  sleeves,  with  bow 
on  the  top  and  the  ends  falling  over  the  long  tuUe  sleeves  you  pro¬ 
pose  ;  idace  bows  of  ribbon  on  each  side  of  each  row  of  frills,  letting 
the  ends  fall  below  each,  and  place  bows  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
train  skirt,  just  above  the  pleating,  with  the  ends  appearing  from 
below.  Blue  is  a  fashionable  colour  for  mingling  with  black;  it  is 
young-looking,  and  liecoming  to  most  complexions.] 

Colon  ia  (Canada)  writes — “  You  will  see  by  my  heading  from  what 
part  of  the  world  this  odd  apiieal  comes  to  you,  and  I  will  also  explain 
its  reason.  I  am  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  family  about  to  return  to 
England  after  a  Canadian  residence  of  eighteen  years;  owing  to 
circumstances  I  have  been  forced  very  often  to  attend  to  much  of  the 
outdoor  business  of  the  household,  auj  I  do  not  dislike  doing  so  at 
all.  I  am  particularly  fond  of  exploring  long  walks,  and  1  think  I  am 
pretty  cool  among  strangers.  Judging  of  English  country  towns  from 
mamma’s  dcscriiition,  and  of  London  life  only  from  books,  I  fancy 
tliat  our  ways  in  this  colonial  metropolis  partake  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  each.  Here  any  young  lady  may  travel  alone  on  the 
railway  or  steamboat,  and  meet,  if  she  bo  quiet  in  her  style,  with  the 
utmost  respect ;  she  may  hail  a  cab  (we  have  no  Hansoms),  may  enter 
the  street  railway  carriages  (wo  have  few  omnibuses),  may  go  to 
church  alone  to  morning  or  evening  service,  and,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
wUl  incur  no  censure.  When  I  sjiend  any  time  in  other  Canadian 
cities  I  always  enjoy  visiting  churches,  picture  galleries,  and  other 
interesting  places  by  myself  much  more  than  in  company.  An  escort 
docs  not  like  to  limit  you  as  to  time ;  you  don’t  hke  to  keep  him 
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waiting  while  you  dawdle  about  amusing  yourself  with  what  he  does 
not  appreciate,  and  his  presence  takes  off  the  delightful  sense  of 
discovery  which  every  fresh  beauty  awakes  when  you  are  alone.  Pray 
tell  me,  however,  for  I  know  all  this  is  not  orthodox,  to  what  sort  of 
places,  and  by  what  means,  a  quietly-dressed,  practical  young  woman 
of  twenty-three  may  go  unescorted  in  your  great  city  ?— as  interesting 
to  a  colonist  as  Rome  or  Athens  to  the  classic  scholar.  I  am  extremely 
fond  of  pictures,  books,  and  so  am  most  anxious  to  visit  picture 
galleries,  museums,  and  the  older  churches.  I  shall  feel  personally 
obliged  by  an  answer  to  Colonia  in  the  ‘  Conversazione.’  ”  [A  lady 
may  visit  all  places  of  interest  in  England  alone,  and  certainly  all 
musenms,  galleries,  Ac.] 

Y.  Z.  writes — “  Being  anxious  to  try  the  method  of  imitating  papier- 
miebe,  as  explained  in  your  Magazine,  would  any  one  kindly  inform 
her  where  the  pearl  is  to  be  procured,  and  the  cost  of  it,  and  if  liquid 
glue  is  used  for  fastening  it  ?  Also  where  to  get  the  japan  and  pumice 
powder?  [We  believe  of  Winsor  and  Newton,  colourists,  Bemers- 
street.  Oxford-street;  but  the  art  is  new  in  England,  and  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  decided  answer  to  your  queries — hence  the  delay.] 
2.  Seeing  the  Eau  des  Fees  of  Sarah  Felix  so  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  your  Magazine  Y.  Z.  ordered  a  6s.  bottle  of  it,  but  was 
startled  on  opening  the  wTapper  to  find  the  Eau  des  Fees  styles 
itself  a  ‘progressive  dye’  for  the  hair,  &c.,  Y.  Z.  being  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  hair  restorer.  Would  Mr.  Editor  kindly  tell 
her  whether  it  would  affect  any  but  the  grey  hairs  ?  Also  if  hair  be 
dark  brown  by  nature  whether  the  Eau  des  Flies  brings  the  grey 
again  to  that  colour,  or,  if  the  hairs  be  originally  golden  or  flaxen,  if 
it  restores  it  to  its  natund  shade  ?”  [L’Eau  des  Fees  restores  the 
hair  to  its  natural  shade.] 

Ethel  writes—"  Dear  Silkworm,— I  apply  to  you  in  my  trouble — 
will  you  kindly  help  me  ?  First  let  me  thank  you  for  the  kind  advice 
your  letter  always  contains.  My  hair  combs  out  so  dreadfully  I  am 
in  great  dread  of  getting  bald,  and  not  twenty-one  yet.  What  am  I 
to  do  ?  Can  yon  tell  me  anything  to  do  for  it  ?  I  have  had  it  cut 
quite  short,  and  wear  false.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  have  it  shaved  ? 
Do  please  answer  this  next  month,  I  am  so  anxious  for  your  valuable 
advice.”  [Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  zi.  New  Bond-street,  who  will  stop 
its  faUiug  at  once  for  you.] 

Old  Postage  Stamps.— G.  B.  S.  writes — “Seeing  a  very  ingenious 
toy  the  other  day  at  a  friend’s  house  I  took  it  up  to  inspect  it ;  it 
represented  a  serpent,  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  best  representa¬ 
tions  I  have  ever  seen.  The  head,  of  course,  was  of  cloth,  and  two 
beads  represented  the  eyes ;  the  body,  which  was  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  composed  of  old  postage-stamps  strung  through 
the  centres  on  a  strong  cat-gut  (a  guitar-string  would  do  capitally) ; 
the  stamps  were  cut  round,  of  diflerent  sizes,  so  as  to  make  the  animal 
taper  slightly  towards  the  head  and  very  decidedly  towards  the  tail. 
I  rather  think  the  cutting  must  be  after  all  the  stamps  are  strung.  I 
noticed  that  some  old  tickets  and  cards — blue,  yellow,  Ac. — had  been 
interspersed  with  the  stamps,  which  imparted  a  fine  motley  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  toys.  I  found  my  friends  had  paid  28.  6d.  for  this  play¬ 
thing  and  did  not  consider  it  dear  at  the  money,  seeing  it  afforded 
endless  amusement  to  their  little  ones.  To  change  the  subject,  I 
should  much  like  a  pretty  design  for  embroidering  a  black  silk  sash 
in  floss  silk.  Does  the  Editor  think  he  could  kindly  have  one  in  the 
Magazine,  and  also  jacket  body  of  riding-habit  ?  [We  will  endeavour 
to  do  this  shortly.] 

A  Correspondent  writes — “  I  see  a  great  many  apparently  trivial 
questions  asked  and  answered  in  your  useful  Magazine.  May  I  ask 
if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  know  of  a  wholesale  place  in 
London  where  they  buy  hair  of  all  colours  as  it  falls  from  the  head  P 
1  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me.  I  do  not  know 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  your  Magazine,  but  inclose  a  stamped 
envelope  and  hope  that  will  be  right.” 

E.  C.  writes — “1  was  much  interested  in  your  account  of  the 
Home  Washer  in  the  March  ‘  Spinnings  in  Town,’  which  I  always  look 
forward  to  with  great  interest.  Our  family  consists  of  three  grown¬ 
up  persons  and  five  children,  besides  servants ;  our  washing  is  done 
by  quite  a  young  girl,  so  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  machine  that 
would  be  heavy  to  work.  Also  would  it  answer  for  washing  little 
boys’  serge  suits,  Ac.  ?  You  say  a  large  blanket  was  washed  in  it,  so 
that,  of  co^e,  quilts,  sheets,  Ac.,  could  be  done  as  well.  We  have  a 
wringer,  also  a  mangle,  and  1  want  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  teU  me 
which  you  think  best  for  family  use- the  Ilome  Washer,  or  Brad¬ 


ford’s  Vowel  E  machine?  For  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  used 
sapoline,  which  you  so  much  recommended  from  time  to  time,  and  at-,i 
greatly  pleased  with  its  cleansing  powers ;  clothes  washed  with  it  also 
keep  a  beautiful  colour.  I  inclose  a  stamped  envelope,  and  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  by  your  answering  my  query  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience.”  [Yon  will  find  the  Home  Washer  answer  perfectly  for 
family  use.] 

A  RIDDLE.— AFTERWARDS  SOLVED. 

It  danced  before  my  eyes. 

It  threw  itself  about. 

In  every  corner  hid  away. 

Then,  reappearing  like  a  fay. 

Would  smile,  and  laugh,  and  pout; 

But  when  I  said  come  here,  come  here. 

The  little  thing  would  disappear. 

She  laid  it  on  my  cheek. 

Slowly — with  sweetest  care — 

As  if  she  feared  from  surface  round 
It  might  roll  oflF  upon  the  ground. 

And  she  might  find  it  there ; 

But  when  1  felt  for  it  next  mom. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  thing  had  gone. 

I  waited  for  it  long — 

As  times  and  seasons  go — 

Something  I  could  not  hear,  or  see. 

That  could  not  touched  or  liandled  be. 

Though  real  as  aught  I  know ; 

Yet  when  it  came  it  would  not  stay. 

But  quickly,  softly,  slipped  away. 

Yet  though  the  sunbeam  went 
Among  the  stars  again. 

The  reflex  of  its  happy  light 
Shone  in  my  bosom  clear  and  bright, 

A  rich,  a  golden  gain; 

Although  the  tiny  one  was  free. 

Its  happy  spirit  stopped  with  me. 

And  though  the  kiss  was  gone 
That  on  my  check  was  laid, 

A  dimple  large  my  love  confessed 
Showed  where  her  rosy  bps  had  pressed. 

And  ancient  tribute  paid; 

Although  the  kiss  was  now  but  air, 

I  felt  its  sweetness  everywhere. 

And  though  the  moment  fled 
I’d  waited  for  for  years. 

It  did  not  pass  till  I  had  hoard. 

With  trembling  utterance,  a  word 
Pronounced — through  smiles  and  tears — 

Which  promised  me  a  double  life. 

For  I  that  moment  won  a  wife. — X.  X. 

Mrs.  H.  writes — “I  am  wishing  to  have  two  young  children  to 
educate  with  my  only  daughter,  for  whom  I  have  engaged  a  good 
governess,  a  talented  person ;  and  I  shall  bo  much  obliged  if  you  can 
tell  me  of  any  parents  in  India  requiring  a  good  homo  for  their 
children,  or  any  other.  I  have  an  exceUent  upper-servant,  who  has 
been  eleven  years  in  our  service  and  who  is  very  kind  to  children.” 
[Letters  of  inquiry  will  bo  forwarded.] 

A  Maid  or  Kent  would  be  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or  either  of  his 
correspondents,  could  tell  her  the  author  of  the  following  lines : — 
“The  heart  hath  many  a  resting  place. 

But  only  once  a  home.” 

Also  the  words  of  the  song  “  'the  Sailor  Boy’s  Dream.” 

A.  W.  writes—"  Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  infonn  me 
where  I  can  obtain  oilskin  gloves,  or,  if  such  an  article  is  not  to  bo 
procured,  of  any  substitute  for  it  ?  I  am  troubled  with  exceedingly 
wet  hands,  the  wet  at  times  dripping  off",  and  no  kid  or  coloured 
gloves  will  stand  the  test.  I  shall  therefore  feel  truly  thankful  for  a 
remedy  for  my  hands,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  a  preservative  for  my 
gloves.”  [We  do  not  know  of  any  maker  of  such  gloves,  and  believe 
that  the  use  of  such  gloves,  if  obtainable,  would  be  most  prejudicial 
to  health.  Washing  the  hands  in  Iceland  moss  and  hot  water  is  a 
comfort,  and  will  relieve  you  a  little.] 


A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  WALK  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


Georgina  was  right  about  Mr.  Staveley  becoming 
intimate  with  us ;  he  is  now  in  and  out  of  the 
house  every  day.  He  knows  no  one  else  here,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  him,  after  he  has  read  the 
papers,  to  come  down  and  deliver  his  opinions  to  an 
attentive  audience,  who  hardly  ever  venture  to  differ 
from  him,  and  are  generally  ready  to  assent  to  and 
applaud  whatever  he  says.  If  people’s  ideas  do  not 
quite  coincide  with  his  own,  he  has  a  very  unpleasant 
way  of  turning  round,  and  fixing  them  with  his  fierce 
black  eyes,  and  it  is  no  use  to  try  and  battle  with  him, 
for  whatever  might  be  said  is  blown  away  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  Every  day  he  comes  we  have  music  ; 
there  is  no  dilettantism  about  it.  He  will  have  no 
skipping  or  slurring  ;  he  goes  into  it  with  a  will.  Over 
and  over  again  we  have  to  practise  passages  till  he  has 
got  them  to  his  satisfaction.  Sometimes  he  is  not  only 
harsh  and  rough,  but  positively  cross.  If  he  does  say, 
“  Excuse  me,”  or  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  it  comes  out  as 
a  kind  of  after-thought,  and  is  an  unwilling  sacrifice  at 
the  shrine  of  politeness.  But  this  roughness  is  certainly 
better  than  over-politeness,  and  I  am  beginning  to  get 
accustomed  to  it.  I  now  see  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  man  ;  one  we  get  when  he  is  talking  politics,  and 
laying  down  the  law,  the  other  when  music  has  taken 
possession  of  him  :  the  one  is  hard,  and  stern,  and  cold  ; 
this  is  the  outer  crust,  and  this  we  know  pretty  well ; 
the  other  is  altogether  different.  There  must  be  a 
hidden  vein  of  feeling  somewhere,  and  this  is  the  inner 
side,  and  of  this  I  know  nothing,  except  that  it  exists. 
I  have  not  the  key  to  it ;  it  has  never  been  revealed  to 
me.  I  have  only  vague  and  distant  hints  of  it.  I  am 
not  the  magician.  And  yet  Mr.  Staveley  piques  me  ;  he 
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is  like  a  book,  the  first  pages  of  which  can  be  read 
tolerably  well,  but  the  rest  are  stuck  together,  and  can’t 
be  undone.  It  has  a  very  strong  influence  over  every 
one ;  not  so  much  from  his  intellect  as  from  his  iron 
will.  “  Why  should  I  do  such  and  such  a  thing  I 
say  to  him  sometimes  ;  “  why  do  we  do  this  now  instead 
of  at  some  other  time  ?” 

“  Because  it  is  the  best  time,  and  because  I  wish  it.” 

Then  I  feel  that  that  is  answer  enough — it  must  be 
done.  What  an  emperor  he  would  make  !  what  a  dic¬ 
tator  !  what  a  general ! — that  is,  if  he  did  not  meet  some 
one  whose  will  was  stronger  than  his  own  ;  then,  in¬ 
deed,  would  come  the  tug  of  war.  As  for  me,  I  often 
feel  like  a  reed  in  his  hands.  Except  music,  we  have 
very  little  in  common.  He  has  not  much  ladies’  talk, 
and  if  Robert  happens  to  be  in  the  room,  he  generally 
addresses  himself  to  him.  By  dint  of  listening  I  know 
nearly  all  his  opinions,  which  he  repeats  over  and  over 
again ;  they  are  arbitrary  and  one-sided  to  the  last 
degree,  but  he  has  such  perfect  confidence  in  them  and  in 
himself,  that  they  bear  being  heard  two  or  three  times, 
and  they  are  interesting  because  they  let  you  into  his 
character,  and  show  better  and  better  what  the  outer 
part,  at  any  rare,  of  the  man  is.  His  knock  is  often 
heard  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  generally  have  to  go 
down  to  him.  It  is  ten  to  one  if  he  hands  you  a  chair, 
or  if  he  picks  up  anything  that  is  dropped.  If  we  go 
out  for  a  day’s  expedition  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that 
he  will  take  it  into  his  head  to  leave  the  party  and  come 
home  a  different  way.  He,  however,  can  affbrd  to  be 
peculiar,  and  it  will  only  be  called  amiable  eccentricity, 
or  the  pleasant  whims  of  a  great  mind  fixed  on  some 
grand  project.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  know  Mr. 
Staveley  better  or  feel  more  at  home  with  him  than  I 
do  now.  I  have  come  to  the  limit — what  is  patent  to 
me  now  has  been  patent  to  me  all  along  -,  what  I  read 
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now  I  read  the  first  minute  I  sav'  him . 

I  wrote  these  words  yesterday,  and  now  I  hardly 
know  how  I  can  write  what  I  have  to  say  this  evening. 
I  must  let  the  words  flow  of  themselves  as  best  they 
can.  Robert  Page  is  away,  and  this  Sunday  evening 
Mr.  Staveley,  Georgina,  and  I  went  to  church  at  St. 
Peter’s.  We  were  going  to  take  a  walk  afterwards,  as  the 
day  had  been  hot.  Georgina  went  in  to  order  something 
about  tea,  and  told  us  to  go  on,  which  we  accordingly 
did,  expecting  her  to  overtake  us.  We  went  along  the 
lower  and  upper  beach,  which  were  both  crowded  with 
Sunday  holiday-makers,  and  when  we  came  to  a  quiet 
green  field,  somewhat  out  of  the  noise  of  the  voices,  we 
stopped.  At  the  farthest  edge  of  the  still  grey  sea  the 
sun  was  going  down,  a  ball  of  red  light — light  that 
dazzled  the  eyes  and  tinged  everything  it  touched  with 
scarlet ;  the  sea  had  caught  the  glow ;  it  was  glass  mingled 
with  fire  ;  above,  the  clouds,  dark  purple  shot  with  gold, 
had  a  flaming  border  of  rosy  red.  We  watched  the 
great  red  sun  getting  smaller  and  smaller  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  it  did  not  like  to  go  away  from  the  world  it  had  made 
so  beautiful — away  from  the  grey  rippling  sea  into  which 
it  had  shone  all  day — away  from  the  clouds  to  which 
Elijah,  like  it,  bequeathed  its  mantle,  and  which,  when 
it  was  gone,  glowed  with  the  same  crimson,  and  shed 
its  departing  flush  above,  around,  beyond,  till  the  whole 
west  was  a  glory  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  amber,  that 
shifted  and  changed  like  an  opal  stone.  But  the 
sun  itself  disappeared  ;  something  had  left  us ;  in  the 
world  there  was  one  great  Presence  less — there  might 
be  a  reflection  of  w'hat  the  glory  had  been,  but  the 
glory  itself  was  there  no  more. 

We  looked  towards  the  beach  to  see  if  there  was  any 
sign  of  Georgina,  but  she  did  not  appear — something 
must  have  kept  her  still  it  seemed  a  pity  to  go  back, 
the  evening  was  so  fine,  and  we  were  now  half  way  to 
the  old  parish  church  of  Eveton,  that  always  looked 
so  well  in  the  twilight.  We  had  not  very  far  to  go, 
only  to  climb  part  of  the  steep  green  hill  before  us,  then 
to  take  the  path  which  went  round  it,  till,  on  the  further 
side,  quite  hidden  by  the  sudden  rise,  lay  in  a  hollow  the 
old  grey  church.  We  managed  to  keep  up  some  kind  of 
conversation  as  w’e  went  round  the  hill,  but  when  we 
reached  the  little  iron  gate  that  looked  into  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  saw  the  short  grey  tower  standing  out  against 
the  clear  sky,  we  relapsed  into  silence.  The  graves  of 
the  Eveton  people,  some  buried  long  ago,  when  it 
was  only  a  quiet  fishing  village,  were  before  us,  and  the 
whispering  trees  were  rustling  over  them.  One  also 
was  laid  there,  not,  like  them,  nameless  and  obscure, 
but  known  to  us  all — known  not  by  what  he  had  him¬ 
self  done,  but  by  what  he  had  inspired  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  thought  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
sometimes  hover  over  their  resting-places,  so  it  seemed 
now  that,  as  the  shadows  of  evening  gathered  around, 
and  the  waves  plashed  on  the  black  stones,  and  the  old 
tower  stood  out  more  and  more  distinctly  against  the 
pure  sky,  something  of  him  was  diffused  in  the  air. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Staveley,  and  I  started 
now  when  I  heard  his  harsh  voice  break  the  stillness. 
It  was  a  strange  question,  too,  which  he  asked — a  ques¬ 
tion  which  put  a  stop  to  a'!  reveries. 


“  How  long  have  we  been  acquainted.  Miss  Rout- 
ledge  ?” 

“  About  three  weeks,  I  believe.” 

“  Three  weeks  !  That  is  not  long.  But  then  we 
have  met  so  constantly — nearly  every  day.” 

“  Yes,  we  have,”  I  answered,  wondering  what  was 
coming  next,  and  vaguely  wishing  that  Georgina  had 
accompanied  us. 

“  I  daresay  you  will  think  me  precipitate  in  what  I 
am  going  to  do,  but  I  am  not  long  making  up  my  mind. 
Of  all  things  in  the  world  I  detest  tiresome  preambles 
and  beating  about  the  bush  ;  therefore,  without  any 
further  preface,  I  now  ask  you  whether  you  will” — he 
was  not  one  to  hesitate  much  about  anything — “  con¬ 
sent  to  become  my  wife  ?” 

There  !  like  a  sudden  shot  it  had  come. 

“  Mr.  Staveley,  you  can’t  really  mean  it ;  you  surely 
don’t  mean  it.”  The  words  came  short  and  hard,  the 
voice  seemed  to  belong  to  some  one  else. 

“  Yes,  I  do  mean  it ;  I  always  mean  what  I  say.” 

«  But - ” 

“  But  what  ?” 

“  In  the  first  place,  you  don’t  care  for  me  ;  you  have 
no  affection  for  me ;  you  don’t  even  seem  to  like  me 
much.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  I  don’t  ?”  There  was  the 
slightest  possible  touch  of  sarcasm  about  his  mouth, 
but  no  tenderness — that  part  of  the  book  still  remained 
closed. 

“  I  can’t  exactly  tell,  but  it  never  seemed  as  if  you 
did — I  never  felt  that  you  did.” 

“  I  have  given  you  the  best  possible  proof  that  I  do 
care  for  you.  Long  sentimental  tirades  may  answer  very 
well  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens,  but  for  a  sensible 
man  and  woman  as  you  and  I  are  they  are  quite  out  of 
place.  I  should  only  make  myself  ridiculous  if  I  were  to 
attempt  them.  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  asking  you 
the  question  I  have  done,  and  excellent  ones  they  are  •, 
that  is  quite  enough.  I  need  not  say  that  I  expect  my 
wife  should  obey  me,  and  that  my  will  should  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  her  law.  I  think  you  understand  this 
already.  I  believe  we  should  go  on  together  remark¬ 
ably  well.  You  would  not  find  me  unreasonable  or 
over-exacting,  Weeno,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
you  happy — I  will  indeed.” 

He  leaned  against  the  iron  railings  of  the  gate,  waiting 
for  my  answer,  while  I  considered  what  this  answer 
should  be.  I  was  just  going  to  say  “  No,”  when  I 
thought  why  shouldn’t  I  say  “  Yes  He  had  not  asked 
for  my  love,  he  had  only  asked  me  to  spend  my  life  with 
him,  and  this,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  he  evidently 
wished  me  to  do.  He  had  the  power  over  me  that  a 
strong  mind  always  has  over  a  weaker  one,  and  I  now 
felt  the  iron  cords  pressing  more  and  more  tightly. 
Whatever  strength  of  will  I  had  ever  had  seemed  lat¬ 
terly  to  have  deserted  me.  I  shirked  deciding,  and  left 
it  to  others,  which  burden  they  were  only  too  willing 
to  take  upon  themselves.  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Staveley’s 
strength  of  will  had  something  in  it  attractive.  I  had 
only  to  yield  to  it  now,  to  say  one  word,  and  I  should 
always  have  it  by  me  to  cling  to  and  lean  against,  to 
think  and  plan  for  me.  Then,  too,  I  thought  of  the 
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Kilcompton  life  that  awaited  me  when  I  returned  honae, 
the  quiet  monotony,  the  changes  on  roast  beef  and  roast 
mutton,  the  tea  parties  at  the  Misses  Perkins’,  the  reading 
of  the  Wrangler  by  Aunt  Sarah,  the  long  winter  days, 
and  the  still  longer  and  drearier  life  that  stretched  itself, 
like  a  lonely,  straight,  uninviting  road,  before  me.  As 
for  the  past,  it  was  no  use  dwelling  upon  that.  Like 
most  people,  I  had  had  a  dream,  and  it  was  over.  I 
had  given  away  all  I  had  to  give,  and  this  all  did  not 
seem  to  be  wanted.  I  was  looked  upon,  so  I  was  told, 
with  pity  and  compassion,  and  this  thought  had  a  sting 
in  it — a  sting  that  went  to  the  very  quick.  Had  we  not 
met  almost  as  strangers  ?  It  seemed  pretty  plain  that 
my  truth  or  my  constancy  was  neither  expected  nor 
looked  for.  Why  should  I  not  now,  then,  take  advantage 
of  Mr.  Staveley’s  offer  ?  He  was  hard,  cold,  and  stern, 
but  in  time  I  might  come  to  care  for  him,  and  learn  to 
adapt  myself  to  his  nature.  Still  I  hesitated.  Hooked 
around  for  a  sign.  I  could  see  none.  The  waves  were 
plashing  on  like  the  murmur  of  a  sigh,  the  wind  rustled 
faintly  through  the  tree-tops,  and  the  grass-covered 
graves,  with  the  grey  church  in  the  midst,  were  before 
me,  but  they  could  tell  me  nothing.  As  I  looked  at 
them  they  seemed  very  far  away. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  I  stammered  out  at  last. 
“  What  would  you  think  if  I  said  ‘  Yes  ?’  what  would 
you  think  if  I  said  ‘  No  ?’  ” 

“  Of  course  I  want  you  to  say  ‘  Yes.’  Why  do  you 
hesitate  about  it  ?”  And  he  fixed  his  fierce  black  eyes 
on  me  with  an  inquiring  stare. 

“  I  don’t  know  you,  I  don’t  feel  at  home  with  you,  I 
don’t  understand  you.”  I  might  have  added,  “  I  don’t 
love  you.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  I  don’t  see  why  you 
should.  My  dear  Miss  Routledge,  my  dear  Weeno, 
pray  don’t  be  transcendental.  If  you  mean  by  under¬ 
standing  a  person  penetrating  into  every  motive  and  feel¬ 
ing,  I  don’t  think  you  can  ever  understand  any  one.  All 
very  well  for  story-books  and  romances,  of  course  ;  but 
I  thought  we  had  agreed  to  put  all  that  kind  of  thing 
aside,  together  with  ecstasies  and  heroics,  enthusiasms 
and  raptures — we  are  much  better  without  them.” 

An  involuntary  sigh  escaped  me.  “  Mr.  Staveley.” 

“  Well.” 

He  was  looking  down  now.  In  the  indistinct  twi¬ 
light  there  was  a  shade,  the  slightest  possible  shade,  of 
tenderness  in  his  dark  face  ;  but  what  strength  was 
there,  what  indomitable  resolution,  what  inflexible  will ! 
Why  had  he  fixed  upon  me  ?  I  felt  that  he  had  me  in 
his  grip,  and  an  iron  grip  it  was.  I  dared  not  say  “  No 
my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  -,  I  could  not 
get  it  out. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?”  I  cried,  while 
the  wind  sighed,  and  the  grass  shivered  on  the  graves. 

“  Say  ‘  Yes’  at  once,”  said  Mr.  Staveley  deter¬ 
minedly. 

“  Very  well,  then,  let  it  be  ‘  Yes.’  ”  The  turning 
point  had  come ;  it  was  no  use  trying  to  battle  any 
more. 

His  face  relaxed,  the  contraction  left  his  brow,  he 
almost  smiled.  “  That’s  right ;  you  have  gratified  me 
more  than  I  can  say.  Let  us  go  home  now.” 


He  had  taken  my  unresisting  hand,  and  he  now  put 
It  under  his  arm,  and  we  walked  on  for  a  few  steps. 
The  grasp  was  firm  and  strong  and  tight,  as  if  what  he 
held  he  always  determined  to  keep. 

“  Stop,  stop,”  I  cried  ;  “  you  hurt  me,  you  really  do. 
Let  me  go.” 

He  looked  down  astonished. 

“  Mr.  Staveley,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
few  days  to  consider  over  this.  It  has  been  so  hasty,  so 
— so  unforeseen  -,  I  have  had  scarcely  time  to  think. 
We  hardly  know  what  we  are  doing.” 

“  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am  doing.  You  have 
given  your  word  now,  and  there  must  be  no  delaying, 
no  foolish  shilly-shallying  in  the  matter.  Of  course  I 
know  what  is  due  to  your  family.  Your  brother-in-law 
must  be  told  to-morrow,  and  I  don’t  believe,’’  and  there 
was  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  look,  “  that  I  have 
much  opposition  to  fear  from  him.  Your  other  relations 
will  be  acquainted  with  what  has  passed  immediately.” 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  But  there  was  no  re¬ 
sisting  his  tone,  and  we  walked  on  in  silence.  We 
passed  the  field  where  we  had  watched  the  sun  set  an 
hour  or  two  before.  It  seemed  as  if  not  only  days  but 
weeks  and  months  had  gone  by  since,  and  I  wished 
from  my  heart  I  could  be  as  I  was  then  ;  for  though, 
while  I  was  standing  by  the  churchyard  gate,  I  had  been 
nearly  as  well  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Staveley  as  not  to  do 
so,  yet  now  that  the  decision  was  fairly  made,  and  my 
fetters  were  on,  they  already  began  to  gall  and  fret. 

At  last  we  reached  Wavecrest -terrace,  and  stood  at 
the  Pages’  door  in  the  porch.  I  released  my  arm  with  a 
sense  of  relief  from  the  disagreeably  tight  grasp  in  which 
it  had  been  held,  and  we  prepared  to  part  for  the 
evening. 

“  Good-bye,  dear  Weeno  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
have  reason  to  regret  what  has  occurred  this  evening. 
Firm  I  may  be,  but  considerate  and  kind  you  will  always 
find  me.” 

It  is  probable  that  this  speech  might  have  been  sealed 
with  a  solemn  kiss,  but  just  then  two  real  lovers  on  their 
way  to  the  beach  came  in  sight,  and  so  we  were  both 
spared  the  necessity. 

“  Good  night,  Mr.  Staveley.  I — I  can  hardly  realise 
anything  yet.  I  am  stunned,  I — I  am  bewildered ;  you 
must  excuse  me.  Perhaps — perhaps  it  is  not - ” 

“  Yes,  I  quite  understand,”  he  said  coldly,  but  not 
unkindly,  and  his  footsteps  crushed  on  the  gravel  path 
and  died  away  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOW  THE  NEWS  WAS  RECEIVED. 

COULD  not  sit  down  quietly.  Restlessness  was 
no  name  for  the  fever  that  burned  in  my  veins.  I 
rushed  upstairs,  and  burst  into  Georgina’s  room,  where 
she  was  brushing  her  hair  for  the  night. 

“  Georgina !  why  didn’t  you  come  after  us,  as  you 
said  you  would  ?” 

“  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?”  she  cried.  “  Has 
anything  dreadful  happened  ?  Has  Mr.  Staveley  met 
with  an  accident  ?  C^ick  !  quick - !” 


do 
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“  No,  he  hasn’t  met  with  an  accident  •,  but  only  think, 
he  has  actually  asked — asked  me — to — to — marry  him, 
and  I’m  afraid — I  said  something — something  like 
‘Yes.’” 

I  only  remembered  crying  about  two  or  three  times 
in  my  life  before,  but  now  the  hot  tears  came  down  as 
if  they  would  never  stop. 

“  gracious !”  screamed  Georgina  “  instead  of  cry¬ 
ing,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  dancing  about  the  room  for 
joy.”  Here  followed  three  or  four  kisses  given  in  rapid 
succession.  “  My  dear  child,  I  do  indeed  congratulate 
you.  You  have  really  made  a  conquest  worth  having. 
After  all,  I  don’t  so  much  wonder  at  your  being  over¬ 
come  by  it.  I  believe,  when  Robert  came  to  the  point, 

I  was  a  good  deal  affected.  I  was  so  rejoiced  that  he 
had  chosen  me  instead  of  that  ugly  little  Caroline  Smith, 
with  her  snub  nose  and  great  feet.” 

“  You  may  have  cried  for  joy  about  Robert,  but  I 
am  not  crying  for  joy  about  Mr.  Staveley.” 

“  And  why  not  ?  Isn’t  it  a  splendid  match  for  you  ? 
What  more  could  you  expect  ?  A  man  of  property  and 
position,  a  man  of  talent,  and - ” 

“  Oh !  I  am  not  thinking  of  those  kind  of  things. 
Georgina,  just  now  I  w'ish  I  could  be  somebody  else, 
and  somebody  else  could  be  me.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense.  I  must  say  I  think  Mr. 
Staveley  has  behaved  admirably — so  differently  from 
some  people.  He  knows  you  have  no  fortune,  no 
expectations  even  ;  though  you  have  a  tolerable  share  of 
good  looks,  yet  still  you  are  not  a  beauty  or  a  belle.  By 
choosing  you  as  he  has  done,  he  at  once  raises  you  in 
the  scale  of  society.  As  his  wife,  as  Mrs.  Ralph 
Ruthven  Staveley,  of  Ballymahaggard  Castle,  you  will 
be  in  a  vastly  different  position  from  what  you  were  as 
Miss  Routledge  living  down  in  a  poky  cottage  in  a  little 
country  village.  You  must  see  it  yourself.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  all  the  giving  to  be  on  one  side. 

I  have  nothing  to  give  him — no  proper  affection.  I 
don’t  feel  towards  him  as  I  ought  to  do ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  don’t  know  why  he  has  chosen  me,  for  I  am  certain 
he  doesn’t  feel  towards  me  as  people  generally  do.  Oh 
dear  !  oh  dear  !  I  think  there  must  be  an  end  put  to 
it  all.  Some  good  opportunity  will  come,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  much  better 
that  everything  should  be  over  between  us.  I  don’t 
know  what  possessed  me  this  evening  but  things  look 
so  differently  at  one  time  from  what  they  do  at 
another.” 

Georgina’s  blue  eyes  gave  a  stare  of  utter  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Weeno,  I  don’t  think  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  All  this  sudden  excitement  must 
have  turned  your  brain  for  the  time.  Depend  upon  it 
that  in  two  or  three  years  you  will  think  Mr.  Staveley 
perfection,  and  that  you  will  get  on  together  admirably. 
Of  course  no  one  could  expect  that  in  three  weeks  you 
would  have  a  violent  affection  for  him,  but  it  will  come 
all  in  in  good  time.  You  needn’t  shake  your  head  and 
look  like  that.  I  tell  you  it  will.  Besides,  are  you 
never  to  think  of  anybody  but  yourself?  Are  you 
never  to  consider  other  people  ? — never  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  your  whims,  or  caprices,  or  fancies  for 
them  ?  I  wouldn’t  have  expected  such  selfishness  from 


you.  You  can’t  think  what  a  relief  this  news  will  be 
to  every  one  of  your  relations.” 

“  Am  I  a  burden,  then,  Georgina  ?” 

“  I  don’t  say  a  burden  exactly,  but  you  must  know 
what  mamma’s  income  is.  As  long  as  Aunt  Sarah  is 
there  it  is  all  very  well,  but  she  may  take  affront,  and 
go  away  at  any  minute,  and  then  what  would  be  done  ? 
You  would  be  left  on  the  world,  as  it  were.  Yes,  I 
repeat  it  again,  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  relief 
to  every  one  to  know  that  you  w'ere  comfortably  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  with  Mr.  Staveley  you  would  be  more  than 
comfortably  provided  for  ;  you  would  be  the  benefactor 
of  the  whole  family  ;  you  would  be  able  to  do  good  to 
every  one.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  won’t  speak  to  Mr.  Staveley  ;  I  will 
take  him  ;  I  will  consider  other  people  ;  I  won’t  think 
of  myself ;  I  don’t  want  to  be  selfish.” 

“  That’s  right,  Weeno  dear,  I  knew  you  were  sen¬ 
sible  and  rational  when  you  came  to  look  into  things. 

I  knew  you  had  too  much  pride  and  self-respect  to  go 
on  thinking  of  a  person  who  evidently  never  bestows  a 
thought  on  you,  and  who  very  likely  would  only  ridicule 
and  laugh  at  you.  As  Mrs.  Staveley  you  can  show 
people  what  you  are  ;  there  is  not  a  girl  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  that  would  not  be  charmed  with  the  prospect. 
You  will  at  once  take  your  place  with  the  county  fami¬ 
lies,  with  the  Hippesleys  and  the  Harcombes,  and 
astonish  every  one.” 

“  But - ” 

“  But  what  ?” 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  know,  only  I  was  thinking  that  Mr. 
Staveley  is  just  like  a  piece  of  striped  stuff,  and  I  am  a 
piece  of  spotted,  such  as  my  own  dress.  I  don’t  see 
how  we  are  ever  to  match  one  another.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense.  I  daresay  you  will  look  back 
upon  this  evening  as  the  very  happiest  in  your  whole 
life.” 

Certainly  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do  so  just  then. 

The  next  morning  Robert  came  back,  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  Mr.  Staveley  came,  and  was  closeted  with  him  for 
nearly  an  hour.  It  looked  dreadfully  like  business  when 
I  was  called  down  after  he  had  gone  away.  Somehow 
I  had  never  considered  what  a  complete  change  a  few 
little  words  would  make  in  my  life.  When  I  entered 
the  room  Robert  came  forward  to  meet  me  ;  a  kiss  was 
inevitable,  and  I  was  kissed  accordingly. 

“  My  dear  Weeno”  (he  had  hardly  ever  “  deared’’ 
me  before),  “  I  must  offer  you  my  most  hearty  congratu¬ 
lations  on  this  happyevent,on  having  secured”  (secured !) 
“  the  affections  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Staveley.  Every 
one  must  consider  you  most  unprecedentedly  fortunate. 
In  fact,  I  can  hardly  credit  it  myself.  Mr.  Stave¬ 
ley  is  not  only  a  man  of  large  property  and  important 
position,  but  he  is  also  inclined  to  be  most  liberal 
and  generous.  And  this,  I  understand,  is  the  first 
offer  of  marriage  you  have  ever  had.  I  can  scarcely 
find  words  to  express  my  sense  of  your  wonderful  good 
fortune.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Georgina,  “  he  has  passed  over  hundreds 
of  charming  girls  to  choose  our  little  Weeno.  How 
delightful  it  will  be  to  see  her  mistress  of  Ballymahag¬ 
gard  Castle !” 
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“  Stanley  tells  me,”  said  Robert,  rubbing  his  hands 
as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  “  that  he  has 
no  end  of  partridge  over  there.  Thank  goodness,  I 
shan’t  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Harcombe’s  any  more  to  beg  a 
day’s  shooting  from  him,  and  then  send  him  all  the 
birds,  besides  tipping  a  sovereign  to  the  gamekeeper.” 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  Moses  Primrose,  who,  on 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  things  in  general,  replied 
that  he  was  thinking  “  that  when  sister  Livy  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Farmer  Williams,  they  would  then  have  the 
loan  of  his  cider-press  and  brewing-tubs  /hr  nothing^ 
How  much  we  all  like  to  get  our  neighbour’s  cider- 
presses  and  brewing-tubs  for  nothing  ! 

“  When  I  am  at  Ballymahaggard,”  said  I,  “of  course 
you  will  come  very  often  to  see  me,  but  I  am  not  there 
yet ;  there’s  many  a  slip ;  we  never  know  what  may 
happen.” 

“  When  a  man  with  Mr.  Staveley’s  sense  of  honour,” 
said  Robert  pompously,  “  gives  his  word,  I  think  you 
have  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  go  back  from  it.” 

The  thought  that  I  might  possibly  be  the  one  to  go 
back  never  once  seemed  to  occur  to  him  ;  he  was  only 
lost  in  astonishment  that  the  great  Mr.  Staveley  should 
have  seen  fit  to  throw  the  handkerchief  on  such  a  one 
as  I  was. 

But  these  congratulations  paled  completely  before  two 
letters,  one  from  mamma  and  the  other  from  Aunt 
Sarah,  which  came  in  the  next  day. 

Here  is  Aunt  Sarah’s  : — 

“  My  Dearest  Weeno, — I  can  hardly  tell  whether 
Georgina’s  letter  just  received  has  given  me  more  plea¬ 
sure  or  surprise — surprise,  because  it  has  always  been 
the  impression  on  my  mind  that,  if  ever  you  did  marry, 
you  would  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Now  I  must  own 
that  for  once  in  my  life  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  I 
can  only  wish  you  joy  at  having  secured”  (secured  again !) 
“  the  affections  of  one  in  every  way  so  eligible  as  Mr. 
Staveley  appears  to  be.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  thank¬ 
fulness  to  us,  and  I  heartily  trust  that  every  blessing 
will  attend  you.  I  think  the  sooner  you  are  settled  the 
better,  as  I  don’t  at  all  approve  of  long  engagements, 
and  there  is  no  obstacle  in  Mr.  Staveley’s  case.  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  welcome  him  here,  and 
“  Ever  believe  me, 

“  Your  attached  aunt, 

“  Sarah  Hardy. 

“  I  forgot  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Staveley  is  at  all 
inclined  to  Ritualism.  The  leaven  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
now  fast  creeping  into  our  high  places.” 

Here  is  the  other  : — 

“  How  can  I  express,  my  very  dearest  Weeno,  the 
joy  that  I  feel  at  this  wonderful  piece  of  news  ?  Mrs. 
Staveley,  Mrs.  Ralph  Ruthven  Staveley,  of  Ballymahag¬ 
gard  Castle,  I  go  on  repeating  it  over  to  myself  every 
minute  in  the  day.  What  an  unheard-of  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  us  !  poor  unlucky  people !  You  won’t 
have  to  mend  your  gloves  or  your  dresses  any  more, 
and  how  hard  you  know  we  have  often  found  it  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet !  Now  you  will  be  like  a 
little  queen.  Mrs.  Hippesley  and  Mrs.  Hillier  both 
called  to-day,  and  I  can  tell  you  they  opened  their  eyes 


when  I  told  them  the  news.  You  mustn’t  wonder  if 
Lucy  Edmunds  is  just  a  little  vexed,  poor  girl !  I  really 
wish  she  had  a  chance  of  being  well  settled  ;  but  of 
course  such  matches  as  Mr.  Staveley  is  are  not  found 
every  day.  Some  of  the  mob  here  were  very  ready 
with  their  remarks  when  those  disagreeable  Fenwicks 
went  away  ;  now,  indeed,  we  have  a  triumph  over  them. 
Good-bye,  dearest  Weeno  ;  your  aunt  Sarah  says  she  is 
going  to  send  some  copies  of  the  Wrangler  for  Mr. 
Staveley  to  look  at ;  but  if  you  think  he  wouldn’t  care 
to  see  them,  just  put  them  in  the  fire  and  say  nothing 
about  it. 

“  Your  ever  affectionate  mother, 

“  Emma  Routledge. 

“  I  am  in  such  a  flutter  I  can  hardly  write.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PORRIDGE  WITHOUT  SALT. 

SINCE  every  one  is  so  full  of  joy,  and  rejoicing,  and 
congratulations,  I  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  feel  a  little 
glad — but  I  can’t.  The  courtship  is  certainly  very  hard 
work.  When  a  person  is  going  to  settle  six  hundred 
a  year  on  you,  when  he  is  going  to  share  with  you  his 
castle,  his  trees,  his  land,  his  carriages,  his  oxen,  and 
his  asses,  his  man-servants  and  his  maid-servants,  more 
than  a  little  civility  is  absolutely  due  to  him.  But  the 
strain — how  can  I  describe  it  ?  The  first  evening  I 
ever  saw  him,  I  said  that  I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  his 
tenant,  but  now  I  am  going  to  be  his  tenant  for  life, 
and  one,  too,  that  he  can’t  possibly  evict.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  that  people  will  take  us  for  lovers — will  le.ave 
us  in  the  room  together  when  we  don’t  know  what  on 
earth  to  say — and  will  send  us  out  to  take  walks  by 
ourselves,  which  we  would  much  rather  not  do.  I 
speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  I  may  also  include  Mr. 
Staveley.  They  are  detestable  those  walks.  At 
Eveton  there  are  such  pleasant  green  paths,  such  quiet 
nooks  and  corners,  such  shady  seats  here  and  there, 
but  they  are  quite  thrown  away  on  us.  Our  courtship 
is  like  a  dog-violet  without  any  scent ;  it  is  a  grate 
without  a  fire,  a  tree  without  leaves,  porridge  without 
salt,  a  lamp  without  oil,  a  body  without  a  soul.  A 
walk  we  had  to-day  was  a  sample  of  a  good  many  that 
we  have  had,  and  of  a  good  many,  I  daresay,  that  are 
yet  to  come.  The  hour  three  o’clock,  the  day  beau¬ 
tifully  fine,  the  sun  high,  the  sky  blue,  and  the  birds 
singing  loud  and  clear.  We  had  not  yet  set  out. 
Georgina  at  last  said — 

“  I  wonder  you  don’t  go  now,  and  take  advantage  of 
this  fine  afternoon.” 

“I  am  just  ready,”  I  answered,  slowly  drawing  on 
my  gloves,  that  this  operation  might  last  as  long  as 
possible. 

“  We  had  better  call  the  dogs,”  said  Mr.  Staveley. 
How  very  hard  I  find  it  to  think  and  speak  of  him  as 
Ralph  ! 

“  Certainly.” 

As  to  the  dogs,  we  couldn’t  go  out  at  all  without  them. 
Calling,  shouting,  and  whistling  to  them  fills  up  many 
an  awkward  blank,  and  often  furnishes  a  sentence  or  two. 
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We  went  out.  The  dogs,  Mr.  Staveley’s  Vigo,  the 
black  Newfoundland,  and  our  little  rough  Bear  frisked 
about  us. 

“  Down,  down,  Vigo.  This  is  a  fine  day.” 

“  It  is  indeed  ;  perfectly  lovely.” 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Staveley,  though  a  great  talker 
with  gentlemen,  and  ready  to  lay  down  the  law  with 
great  dogmatism  to  an  audience  of  attentive  listeners,  is 
yet  nowhere  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  me.  Whether  he  thinks 
that  my  understanding  is  too  weak  for  the  mysteries  of 
Poor  Law  Boards,  Quarter  Sessions,  and  politics,  or 
whether  he  feels  that  such  subjects  are  not  quite  suit¬ 
able  under  the  present  circumstances,  I  don’t  know,  but 
a  very  long  pause  ensues. 

“  Though  it  is  rather  warm,”  I  said  at  last,  “  yet 
there  is  a  cooling  breeze  from  the  sea.” 

“  Yes,  uncommonly  cool  and  pleasant.” 

“  Suppose  we  sit  down  on  that  beach  over  there  for 
a  little  time.” 

We  did  so.  Mr.  Staveley  sends  Vigo  into  the  water  ; 
there  was  great  splashing,  panting,  and  barking  from 
little  Bear  ;  Vigo  came  out,  and  was  sent  in  again.  All 
this  took  up  at  least  five  minutes,  and  I  felt  extremely 
grateful  to  Vigo  for  this  diversion. 

Meanwhile  the  glancing,  silvery  sea,  the  white  wings 
of  the  gulls,  the  far-off  blue  line  of  the  opposite  moun¬ 
tains  were  before  us,  the  soft  air  breathed  gently  on  our 
faces.  -I  looked  at  Mr.  Staveley,  and  wondered  how  it 
was  that  he  was  sitting  beside  me.  Something,  however, 
must  be  said,  and  I  roused  myself  to  an  effort. 

“  Have  you  many  trees  at  Ballymahaggard  ?”  He 
generally  drops  the  castle  himself  when  he  speaks  of  it, 
and  I  did  the  same  now. 

“  Well,  not  so  very  many.  I  cut  down  some  not  long 
ago.  I  hate  a  place  all  choked  up  and  smothered  with 
them.” 

“  Still  I  think  it  is  almost  worse  to  have  it  staring 
and  bare.” 

“  Oh !  that  is  detestable,  and  so  new-looking,  just  like 
one  of  your  citizen’s  boxes.  But  I  have  some  really  fine 
trees,  and  those  of  course  I  intend  to  keep.  I  haven’t  been 
over  there  now  for  six  months  ;  I  must  go  soon.  What 
a  fool  I  was  when  I  went  away  !”  This  is  said  almost 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself.  Soon  he  got  restless. 
“  Where  are  the  dogs  ?  Oh !  there  they  are.  It  is 
getting  chilly  ;  hadn’t  we  better  be  going  on  ?” 

We  went  on.  I  racked  my  brain  in  desperation  to 
find  something  else  to  say,  but  it  was  no  use,  no  suitable 
remark  suggested  itself.  I  was  just  going  to  observe  that 
the  day  was  fine,  when  I  remembered  that  that  had  been 
already  said.  Fortunately  a  German  band  struck  up  in 
the  town. 

“  Gracious  me !  did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  fearful  ? 
‘  M’appari  tutt’  amor’ out  of  all  time  and  tune,”  cried  Mr. 
Staveley.  “  Murdered,  regularly  murdered.  Do  let  us 
get  out  of  hearing.” 

“  That  is  not  the  regular  band,”  said  I ;  “  the  regular 
band  is  really  very  good  indeed.” 

“  Yes.  There,  it  has  begun  now,  and  the  other  has 
stopped.” 

“  That  is  one  of  your  airs,  *  II  mio  tesoro.’  ” 

A  cloud  passed  over  his  dark  face  as  he  listened.  I 


did  not  know  the  origin  of  his  clouds — I  did  not  know 
the  origin  of  this  one. 

We  went  on  for  some  little  time  in  silence.  The 
waves  plashed,  and  the  birds  sang. 

“  Perhaps  we  had  better  be  turning  back.  What 
o’clock  is  it  ?”  I  asked,  with  difficulty  keeping  back  a 
yawn. 

“  Twenty  minutes  to  four.” 

“  Dear  me  !  I  thought  it  was  much  later  ;  however, 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  stay  out  any  longer.  I  daresay 
they  will  be  expecting  us  at  home.” 

We  turned,  and  walked  slowly  on  to  spin  out  the 
time.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  Pages’  door. 

“  Back  already !”  cried  Georgina  as  we  came  in. 
“  Why,  it  seems  as  if  you  had  only  just  gone.” 

“  We  have  been  out  for  more  than  an  hour,  then,”  I 
answered.  “We  sat  down  for  ever  so  long,  and  we 
listened  to  the  band,  and  we  went  all  round  by  Waverley- 
terrace.” 

“  I  suppose  I  was  so  much  taken  up  by  this  book 
that  I  didn’t  know  how  the  time  went.” 

Time  had  certainly  not  gone  in  this  way  with  us  ;  it 
had  had  two  heavy  logs  tied  to  each  foot,  and  its 
pace  had  been  consequently  slow.  The  evenings  are 
rather  better ;  we  have  more  talking,  and  we  have 
music,  but  still  I  am  generally  glad  when  they  are  over. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  gone  back 
again  to  the  old  Kilcompton  life — to  the  mended  gloves, 
the  hashed  mutton,  and  the  Misses  Perkins’s  tea-parties, 
and  have  forfeited  the  glories  of  Ballymahaggard 
Castle.  Sometimes  I  almost  think  it  would  have  been, 
but  now  that  I  am  in  the  net,  how  to  get  out  is  the 
difficulty — hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  To  do  myself  justice 
it  was  no  consideration  of  Mr.  Staveley’s  position 
(hateful  word !)  that  drew  me  in  ;  it  was  principally 
the  strength  of  his  iron  will  to  which  I  yielded,  to  which 
rather  I  felt  obliged  to  yield.  But  now  that  everybody 
unites  in  rejoicing,  now  that  I  see  what  a  relief  this 
engagement  is  to  every  one,  I  think  perhaps  it  is  my 
duty  to  cease  to  be  a  burden,  and  to  accept  this  very 
doubtful  good.  But  if  there  were  any  loophole,  how 
glad  I  should  be  to  escape  !  I  don’t  see  how  I  could 
cut  the  cords  myself,  but  suppose  they  became  untied, 
then  how  joyfully  I  would  go  out !  To  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  family  seems  out  of  the  question  ;  but  to 
be  let  loose,  that  would  be  a  different  thing.  I  am  not 
like  Mr.  Greatheart.  I  am  more  like  Mr.  Ready-to- 
halt,  or  Miss  Much-afraid. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MR.  STAVELEY  SEES  A  FRIEND. 

SPHERE  are  four  or  five  reasons  why  people  marry 
X  others.  They  marry  for  love,  for  beauty,  for 
money,  for  connection.  It  was  tolerably  clear  that  not 
one  of  these  motives  could  have  induced  Mr.  Staveley’s 
choice.  What,  then,  could  it  be  ?  He  might  imagine 
that  I  would  be  obedient  and  easily  ruled,  but  this 
solution  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  One  day, 
however,  a  flash  of  light  came.  We  had  set  out  on  one 
of  our  dreary  walks,  when  we  saw  an  open  carriage 
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coming  slowly  up  the  incline  in  our  direction.  It  was 
going  at  such  a  pace  that  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  look 
at  the  people  in  it.  There  were  three  of  them — one 
young  man  and  two  ladies.  The  one  next  to  us  had  a 
lovely  face,  with  bright  golden  hair,  clear  blue  eyes, 
and  a  delicate  pink  colour.  It  struck  me  that  I  had 
seen  her  somewhere  before,  and  I  soon  remembered 
where  it  was.  She  was  one  of  the  people  that  had 
gone  with  us  to  Richmond,  in  Mrs.  Percy  Cavendish’s 
•train.  I  even  recollected  her  name.  I  had  heard  her 
called  Miss  St.  Jullien,  and  she  was  considered  a  reign¬ 
ing  belle.  This  day,  however,  she  looked  much  more 
of  a  belle  than  when  I  had  seen  her  before.  She  was 
without  rivals,  and  she  had  probably  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  a  London  season.  Now,  leaning  back  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  her  face  set  off  by  a  little  lace  bonnet 
with  a  quantity  of  pale  blue,  and  shaded  by  a  white 
parasol,  she  made  a  very  pretty  picture.  I  was  so 
taken  up  looking  at  it  that  I  did  not  mind  anything  else. 
We  stood  aside  on  the  narrow  road  to  let  the  carriage 
pass,  and  she  started  up  suddenly.  She  blushed,  she 
smiled,  she  bowed,  she  seemed  as  if  she  were  going  to 
speak.  All  this  could  not  be  for  me ;  it  must  be  for 
my  companion.  I  turned  to  look  at  him  ;  he  was 
standing  still,  his  angry  eyes  were  glaring,  his  brows 
were  contracted,  his  dark  face  looked  several  shades 
darker  than  it  generally  did. 

“  Curse  her  impudence  !  What  does  she  mean  by 
it  ?”  I  heard  him  mutter  between  his  teeth  as  the  car¬ 
riage  passed,  and  thus  he  stood  watching  it  disappear 
with  a  fierce,  passionate  rage  like  that  of  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps. 

This  was  something  quite  new.  It  was  Miss  St. 
Jullien,  probably,  that  had  opened  that  closed  part  of 
the  book,  it  was  on  her  that  the  tenderness  that  came 
out  when  he  sang  “  II  mio  tesoro”  had  been  lavished. 
To  move  him  so  deeply,  to  wake  that  storm  of  rage, 
there  must  be  more  than  the  tame,  spiritless  kind  of 
feeling  he  had  for  me,  and  which  even  he  had  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  by  the  name  of  love.  I  did  not  like  to 
look  too  closely,  but  I  did  give  him  two  or  three  curious 
glances.  Hitherto  this  deeper  part  of  his  nature  had 
been  like  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  few  cracks  in  it, 
through  which  I  had  only  seen  darkness  and  gloom ; 
now  there  were  fierce  flashes  of  fire,  and  shooting  sparks, 
unkindled  by  me  certainly,  but  still  interesting  to  me  as 
a  mere  looker-on.  All  at  once  he  turned  away  from 
looking  after  the  carriage,  and  began  to  walk  on.  He 
went  so  fast  that  I  could  hardly  keep  up  with  him,  but 
I  took  no  notice  and  made  no  remarL  The  best  thing 
seemed  to  be  to  leave  him  entirely  to  himself.  Suddenly 
he  stopped. 

“  Where  are  we  going  ?” 

His  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  fierce. 

“To  the  old  castle  at  Walmore,  I  believe.” 

“  Then  let  us  turn  back.” 

Accordingly  we  retraced  our  steps  at  the  same  pace 
as  before. 

“  Did  you  remark  those  people  ?”  he  asked  quickly 
and  abruptly,  looking  straight  before  him  as  he  spoke. 

“Yes,  I  know  one  of  them  by  sight — Miss  St. 
Jullien.” 


“  How  ? — what  ? — where  did  you  ever  see  her  ?” 

“  In  London  this  summer.  She  went  to  Richmond 
with  us  one  day.” 

“  She  is  not  Miss  St.  Jullien  now,  she  is  Lady  Con¬ 
way,”  and  he  showed  his  teeth  with  a  more  sinister 
smile  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  give,  and  which  made 
him  look  exactly  like  an  Italian  bandit. 

“  Oh  !  I  didn’t  know  she  had  changed  her  name.” 

“  Yes,  and  though  she  looks  so  fair  and  smiling,  she 
is  as  false  as — as  hell  1” 

“  Indeed  !”  I  exclaimed,  with  a  stare  of  astonishment. 

“  At  least  so  I  have  heard,”  he  added  quickly,  as  if 
afraid  that  he  had  let  out  rather  too  much. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  terrace,  to  the  gate  of  the 
Pages’  house. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  can’t  go  in  this  evening,”  said  he,  as 
we  stopped  before  it. 

“  Oh  !  very  well.” 

As  the  gate  shut  I  heard  him  muttering  between  his 
teeth,  while  he  walked  away — 

“  Confound  her,  what  did  she  come  here  for  ?” 

He  was  going  towards  the  hotel.  The  open  carriage 
that  we  had  met  was  standing  unharnessed  in  the  yard. 
Though  meeting  the  former  Miss  St.  Jullien  had  given 
him  so  very  little  pleasure,  still  I  think  he  wanted  to  see 
her  again.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  make  out  that 
she  must  have  been  his  real  love.  I  recollected  now 
having  heard  that  she  was  engaged  to  an  eccentric 
Irishman.  She  must  have  given  him  up  for  some 
reason,  and  this  would  quite  account  for  his  jealous 
rage  at  seeing  her  again.  Perhaps  with  this  rage  would 
also  come  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the  step  he  had  taken — 
taken  probably  in  a  fit  of  angry  pique.  It  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  were  not 
released.  I  was  not  long  deliberating  ;  I  took  pen  and 
ink,  and  wrote  him  the  following  note ; — 

“  My  Dear  Mr.  Staveley”  (there  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  call  him  Ralph  Just  then), — “  It  has  just  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  you  might  wish  that  everything 
should  be  over  between  us.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
you  have  only  to  speak  the  word. 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  Rowena  Routledge.” 

The  style  of  this  note  could  hardly  fail  to  please  him. 
It  was  plain,  abrupt,  and  to  the  point.  There  was  no 
beating  about  the  bush,  no  sentimental  maudlin,  no  fine 
stilted  phrases  of  introduction  or  regret.  I  waited  with 
anxiety  and  impatience  for  the  answer.  Could  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  should  be  freed,  without  the  responsibility 
of  freeing  myself  ?  The  prospect  was  indeed  delightful 
— I  could  not  have  thought  how  delightful  till  it  seemed 
possible,  or  even  probable.  The  next  evening  came. 
There  was  a  double  knock  at  the  door,  Mr.  Staveley’s 
knock,  and,  like  himself,  fierce,  quick,  and  determined. 
There,  too,  was  his  step,  heavy  and  strong.  I  was 
alone  ;  he  came  over  to  the  bow  window  where  I  was 
sitting.  I  looked  up — I  almost  trembled.  The  round 
bullet  head,  the  fierce  black  eyes,  then  bloodshot  and 
angry,  the  firm  curveless  mouth,  the  thick  square  nose, 
were  close  to  me. 

“  What  did  you  write  that  note  for  ?”  he  asked,  in  a 
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harsh  whisper.  “  I  have  no  wish  whatever  that  there 
should  be  any  alteration  in — in  the  agreement  we  came 
to  ;  I  never  change  my  mind.” 

“  Oh  !  very  well.” 

That  was  all  the  answer  I  could  give ;  I  could  get 
out  no  other  words.  Again  my  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  again  my  courage  failed.  Though  it  may 
seem  strange,  I  was  never  so  near  liking  him  as  that 
evening.  He  was  cross  certainly,  but  I  had  a  sympathy 
even  with  his  crossness.  I  knew  that  he  was  suffering, 
and  I  had  a  fellow  feeling  with  him.  I  would  have  done 
anything  I  could  to  help  him,  to  pour  oil  on  the  angry 
waters  ;  it  was  no  time,  surely,  to  make  them  more 
angry.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  we  were  left 
together,  he  leaned  back  in  the  armchair  and  complained 
of  a  headache.  I  summoned  up  all  my  courage.  I  went 
over  to  him,  I  laid  my  hand  gently  on  his  forehead. 
“  Don’t,  don’t,”  he  cried,  peevishly  jerking  it  away.  I 
felt  hurt,  and  I  suppose  I  looked  it,  for  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  repentance  he  caught  hold  of  the  offending  hand 
and  touched  it  with  his  lips.  “  There  !  there  !”  he  said, 
“  it  is  a  good  little  hand,  and  you  are  a  kind  little  crea¬ 
ture,  but  I  am  not  fit  to  be  with  any  one  this  evening. 
I  must  go  away.  Good  night.” 

And  yet  we  were  to  spend  our  lives  together  !  The 
day  after  this,  as  I  was  putting  by  some  music,  a  piece 
of  paper  fell  out.  It  was  in  Mr.  Staveley’s  writing,  and 
as  I  had  had  two  or  three  letters  from  him,  I  thought 
this  must  be  one  of  them.  “  Miss  Routledge,”  too,  was 
staring  me  in  the  face.  I  read  now  from  the  torn  sheet — 
“  .  .  .  .  surprised  to  hear  about  Miss  Routledge,  but 
after  F.  St.  J.  I  determined  to  be  revenged,  and  to  take 
the  first  person  who  would  have  me.  Miss  R.  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  that  person.  She  is  just  what  I  want — 

docile  and  easily  led,  and  likely  to  prove - ”  I  read 

no  more.  I  could  fill  up  the  gap  without  any  difficulty. 
I  saw  it  all  now  ;  I  knew  why  I  had  been  chosen. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MISS  SHUTE. 

NE  day  we  had  a  visitor,  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Pages,  Miss  Shute  by  name,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
with  keen  eyes,  and  an  eager,  fine  face.  She  entered 
into  everything,  asked  and  answered  questions  with 
briskness  and  sympathy,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
news  about  Mr.  Staveley.  During  the  afternoon  he 
I  dropped  in  himself.  Miss  Shute’s  quick  grey  eyes 

watched  him  attentively  as  he  came  in  ;  she  watched 
him  as  he  spoke  to  each  of  us,  she  watched  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  window  reading  out  the  paper,  and  making 
his  usual  comments  upon  it.  Soon  she  and  he  got  into 
a  discussion  about  the  management  of  some  public  in¬ 
stitution.  She  was  all  for  mercy,  he  was  all  for  severity. 
As  he  planted  himself  on  the  rug,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  he  gave  out  his  short  dogmatic  sentences,  ending 
with,  “Don’t  talk  to  me  of  kindness  ;  be  stern,  be  strict, 
be  inexorable,  then  you  will  be  really  kind.  I  am 
going  away  to-morrow,”  said  he,  after  a  pause.  “  I  will 
call  in  here  in  the  morning,  before  I  go.  Weeno,  have 
you  copied  out  that  music  that  you  promised  to  do  ?” 

“  Yes,  here  it  is.”  •  I  handed  it  to  him.'  < 

i _ 


“  That’s  a  good  little  girl.”  We  were  standing  by 
the  door,  and  he  touched  me  under  the  chin,  and  gave 
a  sort  of  unwilling  smile,  before  he  went  away.  I  liked 
to  please  him,  but  I  never  felt  a  blank  when  he  was 
gone ;  it  was  rather  a  relief.  Directly  afterwards  Miss 
Shute  and  I  were  sent  out  to  take  a  walk.  On  our  way 
we  passed  a  deserted  cottage ;  the  chimneys  were  tot¬ 
tering,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  thatch,  through  the 
windows  we  saw  the  empty  rooms,  and  the  rusty,  fire¬ 
less  grates.  It  was  the  picture  of  desolation.  We  went 
round  and  round  it  several  times. 

“  It  makes  me  think,”  said  Miss  Shute,  “  of  a  cottage 
very  like  it  that  I  once  saw  in  Brittany.  I  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  it  that  I  asked  the  people  about  whether  it  had 
not  a  history,  and  they  told  me  that  it  had.  There  had 
once  lived  in  it  a  father,  mother,  a  daughter  called 
Louise,  and  a  lame  boy,  Alphonse.  Louise  did  what 
most  of  the  other  girls  did — she  went  to  school  in  the 
next  village,  and  to  mass  on  Sundays.  She  milked  the 
cows,  and  fed  the  hens.  Among  the  children  that  grew 
up  with  her  was  one  called  Edouard,  and  as  they  both 
became  older,  if  they  were  not  fiances ,  they  were  next 
door  to  it.  But  Edouard  was  drawn  in  the  conscription, 
and  had  to  go  away  to  Algiers.  As  for  Louise,  she 
remained  at  home  as  before.  Years  went  on.  ‘  Come, 
my  girl,’  the  neighbours  said  to  her,  ‘  think  no  more 
of  Edouard  ;  it  is  time  for  thee  to  marry  thyself ;  there 
is  the  notary  in  the  next  town  who  has  long  thought 
much  of  thy  dark  eyes  and  raven  hair,  and  he  will  bind 
Alphonse  to  a  good  trade,  and  thou  wilt  be  able  to  give 
thy  parents  comforts  in  their  old  age.  There,  too,  is 
Jean  Dupont,  whom  thou  mightst  have  ;  he  is  also  well- 
to-do.  Thou  art  too  handsome  to  plait  St.  Catherine’s 
hair.’  But  Louise  only  shook  her  head.  ‘  No,  I  will 
not  marry  myself,’  she  answered.  ‘  I  will  spin  flax, 
and  bind  Alphonse  to  a  trade,  and  buy  comforts  for  my 
parents.’ 

“  Time  went  by.  Louise  was  no  longer  young,  her 
hair  became  grey,  her  face  was  wrinkled.  She  milked 
the  cows,  fed  the  hens,  and  spun  and  spun,  but  still  no 
Edouard.  At  last  the  news  came  that  he  was  married 
and  settled  far  away,  that  he  had  two  children,  and  was 
happy.  ‘  Eh  bien  !’  said  Louise,  ‘  since  he  is  happy,  it 
is  enough.’  And  so  she  spun  on,  and  said  no  more. 
But  one  day  Edouard  came  back  ;  his  wife  had  left  him  ; 
he  was  suffering  from  a  bad  wound  ;  he  was  weak  and 
rheumatic.  Louise  went  to  him  -,  she  helped  his  mother 
to  nurse  him  ;  he  became  well.  One  day  a  letter  came 
to  say  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
went  to  the  next  village,  and  brought  home  a  new 
bride,  Elise  Gerard,  fat,  buxom,  and  smiling.  They 
told  Louise  as  she  fed  her  hens.  ‘  Well,  well,’  she 
said  as  she  went  back  to  her  house,  ‘  never  mind,  I  still 
have  my  truth.’  It  is  a  pretty  story,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Yes.”  Then,  after  a  pause,  “It  is  of  course  very 
noble  and  grand  to  be  true  just  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
but  it  is  not  always  so  easy.  The  way  is  not  often  a 
plain  straight  road,  but  a  number  of  other  roads  cross 
and  recross  it.  Isn’t  it  right  sometimes  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  for  others  ?  not  to  think  of  oneself?  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  story  of  ‘  Auld  Robin  Gray  ■'  it  is  repeating 
itself  constantly.” 
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“  There  were  extenuating  circumstances,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  about  it,  but  still  I  doubt  if  the  principle  is 
right.  It  is  very  like  doing  evil  that  good  may  come, 
and  imagining  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  A 
better  maxim  is.  Fats  ce  qite  tu  dots,  advimne  qu  il pour r a ; 
or  a  better  still — 

“  ‘  To  tliino  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.’ 

Shakspeare  put  these  lines  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius, 
an  old  courtier  and  a  regular  man  of  the  world,  but  yet 
he  saw  plainly  that  the  person  who  was  most  true  to 
his  own  convictions  would  be  certainly  the  one  who 
would  be  most  true  to  everybody  else — most  careful  of 
their  interests.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  see  that  these  theories  and  maxims  are 
very  fine  and  beautiful,  but  they  don’t  do  so  well  when 
,  they  come  to  be  hashed  down  into  every-day  life.  Is 
it  well  to  stir  up  strife,  to  make  people  angry,  to  set 
them  quarrelling,  and  arguing,  and  contending  ?  to  be 
called  selfish,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
it  ?  Is  this  well  ?” 

“  Under  some  circumstances  it  is.  Everyone  who 
goes  through  the  world  conscientiously  must  expect  to 
be  called  hard  names,  to  have  wrong  called  right,  and 
right  called  wrong.” 

There  was  nothing  more  said  for  some  time,  but 
when  we  were  getting  near  home  Miss  Shute  turned 
round  abruptly  and  exclaimed — 

“  To  be  plain  with  you,  Weeno,  I  don’t  much  like 
this  business  with  Mr.  Staveley.  There  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  agreement,  a  bargain  between  you,  but  no — no 
union,  no  harmony,  no  real  affection.” 


“  That’s  just  it.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  run  away,  but  I  can’t  run  away,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
go  back  now.” 

“  Why  too  late  ?  I  am  sure  you  are  fit  for  something 
better ;  you  know  it  yourself.” 

“  I  couldn’t  go  against  every  one.  Things  have  been 
carried  too  far.  It  may  h.'ive  been  a  mistake  at  first, 
but  it  has  gone  on  too  long.  Besides,  as  for  Mr. 

Staveley,  I  am  af” - 1  stopped,  but  Miss  Shute 

finished  the  sentence  for  me. 

“  You  are  afraid  of  him  ;  yes,  I  see  that,  but  why 
should  that  be  a  hindrance  ?” 

“  You  don’t  know  him  ;  you  have  never  seen  him 
when  he  is  resisted  or  opposed.  I  have.  There  is  no 
great  affection  between  us,  of  course,  but  when  he  has 
resolved  upon  a  thing  he  likes  to  do  it,  and  he  has  resolved 
upon  this  for  reasons  of  his  own.  If  I  were  to  try  and 
resist  his  will,  it  would  be  like  storming  a  stone  wall. 
I  wish  that  I  were  strong  enough  to  do  it,  but  I  am 
not.  Louise  must  have  been  stronger  than  I  am,  or 
perhaps  she  didn’t  meet  a  Mr.  Staveley.” 

Miss  Shute  said  no  more  just  then,  but  when  the 
night  came,  and  we  were  alone,  she  began  again.  I  felt 
that  she  had  right  on  her  side,  and  though  I  made  the 
best  defence  I  could,  I  knew  that  I  was  beaten  every¬ 
where.  Still  I  was  in  such  a  regular  Slough  of  Despond 
that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  pull  me  out.  It  seemed 
that  I  must  submit  to  circumstances,  and  do  what  I 
was  expected  to  do.  I  made,  however,  a  kind  of  half¬ 
resolution  that  the  next  day  I  would  say  something  to 
my  stern  master.  I  would  tell  him  that  I  was  afraid  I 
never  could  make  him  happy.  With  this  determin.ation 
I  bade  Miss  Shute  good-night,  and  fell  asleep. 


TEA-LEAVES. 


In  the  “  Central  Flowery  Land,” 

In  the  mountains  of  Shan  Tong, 

In  a  bamboo  hut,  ’neath  the  tamarisks, 
Dwelt  the  hermit,  Hien-fong. 

And  he  vowed  to  the  Dragon  Lung, 

The  Dragon  who  rules  the  skies. 

That  three  full  moons  should  come  and  go 
Ere  he  would  close  his  eyes. 

For  the  broad  rice-fields  were  pasched  ; 

’Twas  the  season  of  much  heat ; 

And  over  the  yellow  grass-plains 
The  flames  rushed,  wild  and  fleet. 

And  Famine,  that  hungry  tiger. 

Was  crouching  near  at  hand 
And  therefore  he  vowed  he  would  not  sleep 
Till  the  terror  had  left  the  land. 

The  hours  walk  slow  as  a  mandarin  ; 

0/ie  moon  is  scarcely  gone, 

Yet  the  Hermit’s  drowsy  lids  will  fall, — 

He  sleeps  until  the  dawn. 


Then  starting  up,  ashamed  that  he 
Should  be  so  faithless  found. 

He  cut  off  his  traitorous  eyelids, 

And  threw  them  on  the  ground. 

Silently  as  flow'ers  unfold 

The  bright  hours  go  their  round. 

While  Hien-fong,  for  shame  and  pain, 

Lies  writhing  on  the  ground. 

They  come  and  go,  and  now  at  length. 

In  the  clear  and  pale  moonlight. 

He  lifts  his  head,  he  sits  erect. 

He  sees  a  wondrous  sight ! 

In  the  spot  where  the  lids  had  Lain, 

A  stately  shrub  is  seen. 

With  sturdy  stem  and  glossy  leaves 
Of  the  deepest,  darkest  green  ! 

Its  leaves  are  shaped  liked  eyelids. 

Fringed  as  with  lashes  are  they  ; 

And  ’tis  said  they  possess  a  magical  power 
Of  keeping  sleep  away  ! 
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THE  SLAVE. 

VI. — CONCLUSION. 


RVIUS  groaned. 

“  It  is  impossible  they  could  be  so  cruel  ;  I  will 
go  to  your  mistress  and  throw  myself  at  her  feet  to  beg 
for  mercy  on  my  mother.” 

“  If  you  trouble  her  with  cries  and  importunities  she 
■will  punish  you  in  the  same  manner,”  interrupted  the 
freedman. 

“  Punish  me  ?  I  am  no  slave  of  hers,”  said  the  boy. 

“  The  law  allows  her  to  do  so  on  paying  Corvinus 
whatever  damage  he  may  suffer  in  consequence.  You 
forget  that  a  slave  is  nothing  more  than  a  chattel,  a 
valuable  vase,  or  costly  piece  of  furniture  ;  if  the  vase  be 
cracked  or  the  furniture  broken,  the  loss  must  be  made 
good,  and  nothing  more  said  about  it.” 

“  Leave  me,  my  child,  and  go  home !”  cried  the 
mother. 

But  Arvius  would  not  listen  to  her,  and  they  soon 
reached  Metella’s  house.  She  was  absent,  but  the  in- 
tendant  of  her  household  was  sent  for,  and  soon  made 
his  appearance.  On  being  informed  of  Norva’s  capture 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Arvius’s  entreaties,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  silent. 

“Are  there  no  means  of  saving  my  mother  from  this 
disgrace  ?”  asked  the  boy  in  despair. 

“  Buy  her,”  replied  the  intendant  with  a  sneer. 

“  Buy  her  !”  repeated  Arvius.  “  How  can  one  slave 
buy  another  ?” 

“Are  you  ignorant  what  a  ‘  vicarius’  is  ?” 

Arvius  remembered  then  that  some  of  his  fellow- 
slaves  had  under  their  orders  other  slaves  who  did  their 
share  of  the  ruder  labours  of  the  establishment ;  but  he 
knew  not  they  had  bought  such  substitutes  out  of  their 
savings. 

“  How  much  would  be  necessary  to  liberate  my 
mother  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Three  thousand  sesterces.” 

The  child  clasped  his  hands  in  despair. 

“  I  have  but  two  thousand,”  he  murmured. 

One  hope,  and  that  but  a  faint  one,  remained  :  many 
of  his  companions  had  saved  money  ;  perhaps  he  might 
succeed  in  borrowing  the  amount  required  in  small  sums 
from  several ;  he  ran  after  the  intendant,  who  was  going 
into  the  house. 

“  I  shall  soon  return,  and  with  the  three  thousand 
sesterces.  Only  promise  me  not  to  punish  her  till  I 
return.” 

“  I  will  give  you  four  hours’  grace.” 

Arvius  thanked  him,  kissed  his  mother,  and  hurried 
home. 

His  first  care  was  to  count  his  savings  over  again. 
The  thousand  sesterces  wanting  to  rescue  his  mother 
from  disgrace  and  suffering  must  be  had,  and  speedily. 
He  went  into  the  slaves’  quarters  to  beg  their  assistance, 
but  there  were  none  to  be  found  ;  the  house  of  Corvinus 
was  in  an  uproar.  Hunted  by  the  money-lenders,  whose 
usurious  loans  had  hastened  his  ruin,  the  young  patrician 
had  left  his  abode,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 


bailiffs.  A  notice  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a  magis¬ 
trate’s  order  announcing  the  sale  of  all  his  property  was 
already  attached  to  the  door.  The  officers  who  were  to 
carry  the  sale  into  effect  were  already  in  the  house,  as 
also  the  persons  deputed  to  take  charge  of  the  more 
valuable  effects  in  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  jewellery. 
They  had  already  begun  the  inventory  of  his  furniture. 
At  that  moment  Arvius  appeared  on  the  scene,  with  his 
money  in  his  hand.  One  of  the  creditors  chosen  by  the 
rest  to  preside  at  the  liquidation  of  the  estate  saw  him. 

“  What  have  you  there  ?”  he  asked  the  boy. 

“  My  savings,”  replied  Arvius. 

“  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ?” 

“Two  thousand  sesterces.” 

“  So  much  the  better  for  us,”  said  the  Roman,  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  vessel  which  contained  the 
money. 

“  But  this  money  is  mine  !”  cried  the  child,  struggling 
with  the  creditor,  who  had  already  grasped  the  treasure. 

“  Slave,  it  belongs  to  your  master,”  said  the  Roman. 
“  Learn,  you  have  nothing  of  your  own,  not  even  your 
life.  Give  up  these  two  thousand  sesterces,  then,  or 
beware  the  rods.” 

“  Never  !  never !”  cried  Arvius,  still  holding  on  to  the 
vessel  which  contained  his  savings.  “  I  have  saved  this 
money  by  starvation  and  sleepless  nights,  and  I  want  it 
now  to  redeem  my  mother  from  disgrace — my  mother, 
who  even  at  this  moment  is  awaiting  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  on  fugitive  slaves,  if  I  cannot  take  her  mistress 
three  thousand  sesterces.  Oh,  rob  me  not  of  this  money  ! 
if  not  for  justice’  sake,  at  least  for  pity !  You  have 
mothers  too — have  mercy  on  us  both  !” 

Arvius  had  fallen  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the 
creditor,  who  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made 
signs  to  the  bailiffs’  assistants,  who,  after  a  fruitless 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  took  his  money  from 
him,  turned  him  out  of  the  house,  and  shut  the  door 
upon  him. 

Arvius  struck  the  door  with  impotent  rage  ;  just  then 
he  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked 
round — it  was  Nafel. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  child  ?”  asked  he. 

“  Mother  !”  cried  Arvius,  whose  voice  was  so  choked 
by  passion  and  tears  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate 
one  word. 

The  Armenian  tried  to  pacify  him,  and  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  an  account  of  what  had  happened. 

“  Be  easy,”  said  the  Armenian  ;  “  my  savings  have 
not  been  confiscated  ;  I  have  four  thousand  sesterces — 
they  are  yours.” 

Arvius  started  with  surprise — such  unexpected  help 
seemed  impossible.  , 

“  Come  with  me,”  added  Nafel ;  “  the  money  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  brother  scholar  who  lives  on  the  Via 
Subarana  ;  let  us  go  and  fetch  it.” 

The  boy  tried  to  stammer  his  thanks  ;  Nafel  silenced 
him  at  once. 
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“A  service  rendered  is  more  profitable  to  him  who 
renders  it  than  to  the  person  obliged,  for  the  latter’s 
benefit  is  but  worldly  and  transient,  but  the  other  thereby 
gains  a  title  to  eternal  happiness  ;  thank  me  not,  then, 
and  follow  me.” 

When  they  reached  the  Via  Subarana  the  Armenian’s 
friend  was  absent,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wait  for 
a  considerable  time.  Arvius  was  in  a  fearful  state  of 
anxiety  ;  he  dreaded  arriving  too  late  at  Metella’s  house. 
At  last  the  holder  of  Nafel’s  savings  came  home ;  the 
four  thousand  sesterces  were  handed  over  to  the  boy, 
who  set  off  in  haste  to  redeem  his  mother. 

As  he  passed  the  basilica  of  Julia  he  looked  up  the 
water  clock  just  marked  the  fourth  hour.  Arvius  felt  a 
chill  at  his  heart  as  he  hurried  on  through  the  forum, 
and  at  last  saw  the  wished-for  door. 

Just  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  heard  a  shriek  ; 
he  staggered  and  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support. 

“  You  are  too  late,”  said  Morgan,  who  was  waiting 
for  him  in  the  vestibule. 

“Where  is  my  mother?  where  is  she?”  cried 
Arvius. 

Without  answering,  the  old  man  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  into  the  courtyard.  It  w.is  full  of 
slaves  whispering  together ;  in  the  middle  stood  the 
slave  who  administered  punishment ;  at  his  side  was  a 
tripod  containing  fire,  at  his  feet  was  crouched  a  woman 
— it  was  Norva. 

Arvius  flew  to  her  with  outstretched  arms,  but  he 
had  hardly  looked  on  her  face  before  he  uttered  a  cry 
of  horror  ;  a  cloud  covered  his  eyes,  his  legs  sank  under 
him,  and  he  fell  insensible  at  his  mother’s  feet. 

Two  hours  later  Norva  was  lying  in  a  dy  ing  state  on 
the  matting  which  served  her  as  a  bed,  her  hands  in 
those  of  her  son,  whose  name  she  murmured  from  time 
to  time.  Morgan  stood  at  her  feet  with  his  head  bent 
on  his  breast,  and  his  arms  folded. 

The  poor  mother,  conscious  of  her  son’s  presence, 
controlled  herself  sufficiently  to  allow  no  expression  of 
pain  to  escape ;  she  even  tried  to  smile  on  him,  but  it 
was  a  smile  to  make  the  blood  run  cold  ;  her  forehead 
was  wrapped  in  linen,  through  which  the  blood  had 
soaked,  her  eyelids  were  swollen  and  closed,  her  lips 
were  already  white,  and  her  respiration  seemed  every 
moment  to  become  more  laboured. 

Arvius,  though  beside  himself  with  grief,  checked 
his  lamentations  that  he  might  not  add  to  his  mother’s 
sufferings,  but  the  agony  of  the  last  hour  or  two  had 
left  its  impression  on  his  face.  As  he  leaned  over  his 
mother’s  couch  he  watched  with  an  eye  of  dread  every 
change  in  her  features,  and  listened  with  fear  to  the  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  of  respiration.  Suddenly  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  and  tried  to  rise. 

“  Arvius,”  she  whispered,  “  where  are  you  ?  Give 
me  your  hands.  Where  are  they  ?  I  cannot  feel  them. 
Kiss  me,  my  boy ;  do  not  leave  me  again,  my  poor 
child - ” 

Her  head  fell  back  on  her  son’s  shoulder.  There 
was  a  dead  silence ;  Arvius  dared  not  look  up. 

“  Mother,”  at  last  he  muttered. 

“  She  has  gone  to  meet  your  father,”  whispered 
^lorgan. 


The  boy  raised  his  mother’s  head,  but  it  fell  back 
again  insensible  and  inanimate.  He  was  an  orphan. 

His  despair  cannot  be  described.  At  first  it  frightened 
Morgan  himself.  He  had  suffered  since  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  such  a  variety  of  emotions  that  his 
strength  utterly  fiiiled  him,  and  excitement  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  A  burning  fever 
seized  him  ;  his  head  failed  him,  and  for  some  hours  he 
was  delirious.  At  last  a  calmness  the  result  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  crept  upon  his  senses,  and  he  roused  himself 
and  looked  about  him.  Morgan,  who  had  not  left  his 
side,  took  advantage  of  his  condition  to  rouse  his  courage 
into  action. 

“  They  have  murdered  your  mother  among  them,” 
whispered  he ;  “  tears  are  now  useless ;  think  rather 
of  revenging  her.” 

“  Revenge  her  !”  repeated  Arvius.  “  Ah,  how  can 
I,  a  weak  slave,  dream  of  vengeance  on  Metella  and  on 
such  as  she  ?” 

“Try  to  regain  strength  enough  to  follow  me  when 
the  moment  arrives  for  action.” 

The  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  directly. 

“  Show  me  the  way  at  once,”  said  he. 

“  Wait  still  awhile,”  replied  the  old  man  ;  “  but  doubt 
not  our  vengeance  will  not  be  the  less  terrible,  though 
delayed  for  a  time.”  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  to 
Arvius  the  proposed  revolt  of  the  slaves.  It  was  in 
Rome  that  it  was  to  break  out  first ;  thence,  if  successful, 
to  spread  itself  by  degrees  to  all  the  centres  of  Roman 
despotism  within  easy  communication.  Their  plan  was 
to  set  the  city  on  fire  and  massacre  every  free  Roman 
the  flames  had  spared. 

The  boy  listened  with  ferocious  pleasure  to  these 
details,  which  offered  him  a  full  atonement  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  his  mother  and  himself.  Brought 
up  in  such  ideas  as  a  child  at  home,  he  firmly  believed 
that  the  shade  of  Norva  could  only  be  appeased  by 
blood.  The  shedding,  therefore,  of  Roman  blood  would 
prove  to  the  dead  the  strength  of  his  affection  for  her  ; 
in  such  a  vengeance  he  saw  less  personal  gratification 
than  the  fulfilment  of  a  sacred  duty. 

The  thought  of  soon  offering  such  an  atonement  to 
the  shade  of  his  mother  for  the  wrongs  she  had  endured 
in  life  contributed  not  a  little  to  restore  him  to  health  ; 
he  repressed  his  mourning  for  Norva  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season,  and  impatiently  waited  for  the  signal. 

It  was  at  last  given.  The  slaves  rushed  into  the 
forum  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  but  the  con¬ 
suls  had  been  warned  beforehand  ;  they  had  anticipated 
the  explosion,  and  the  revolters  saw  themselves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  soldiers.  Most  of  them  threw  down  their 
arms  and  tried  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Some 
Germans  and  Celts,  among  whom  were  Morgan  and 
Arvius,  offered  a  desperate  resistance,  and  only  after 
bravely  fighting  and  killing  several  soldiers  were  they 
made  prisoners  when  wounded  severely,  and  carried  oft 
to  have  their  wounds  attended  to  in  the  hope  that  either 
the  youth  of  Arvius  or  the  age  of  Morgan  might  induce 
one  or  the  other  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  principal 
originators  of  the  plot. 

Both  partially  recovered,  but  neither  tortures  nor 
promises  of  life  and  even  of  reward  could  wring  dis- 
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closure  of  their  accomplices  from  either.  The  execu¬ 
tioners  owned  themselves  beaten,  and  the  two  Britons 
were  thrown  into  the  prison  where  the  victims  destined 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  circus  were  confined. 

When  Arvius  and  Morgan  met  again  in  prison  they 
sat  down  in  silence  side  by  side.  Both  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  last  hope,  and  both  were  to  die  un¬ 
avenged.  There  was  not  a  word  spoken  for  some  time. 

“  And  my  mother’s  shade  will  never  be  appeased,” 
said  Arvius  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

“  Our  gods  fought  against  us,”  replied  Morgan. 

“  What  are  our  gods  worth  ?”  said  the  son  of  Norva 
bitterly  ;  “  they  can  neither  defend  us  at  home  nor  pro¬ 
tect  us  in  slavery  ;  why  should  we  worship  them  if  they 
are  powerless  to  aid  us  ?  and  if  not  powerless  why  have 
they  abandoned  us  ?  The  gods  of  the  Roman  are  the 
only  true  gods,  for  they  keep  him  free  among  universal 
slavery.” 

“  Pray  to  them,  then,”  interrupted  Morgain  disdain¬ 
fully  ;  “  do  you  think  they  would  condescend  to  listen 
to  the  prayer  of  a  slave  ?  They  shower  their  favours 
on  our  masters  only  ;  to  us  who  are  given  up  to  Romans 
by  their  means  they  are  but  enemies,  not  gods.” 

“  Is,  then,”  replied  the  young  Briton,  “  the  whole 
world  destined  to  be  but  a  beast  of  burden  to  this  single 
city  ?  Why,  then,  was  life  given  us  ?  why  not  in  pity 
destroy  every  child  as  soon  as  its  eyes  behold  the  light 
of  day  ?  What  evil  spirit  created  the  earth  that  it  should 
be  always  abandoned  to  injustice  and  slavery  ?” 

“  The  reign  of  peace  and  of  liberty  draws  near,” 
said  a  soft  voice. 

Arvius  looked  up  in  astonishment ;  it  was  Nafel  who 
had  just  spoken. 

“You  here?”  cried  he;  “did  you,  too,  conspire 
against  our  oppressors  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  the  Armenian  ;  “  they  have  condemned 
me  to  the  beasts  solely  because  I  worship  such  a  god  as 
you  spoke  of  but  now.” 

“  What  god  do  you  speak  of?” 

“  I  am  a  Christian.” 

Arvius  looked  at  Nafel  with  curiosity.  He  had  often 
heard  the  term  Christian  spoken  of  with  contempt ;  it 
was,  as  he  was  told,  a  religion  professed  only  by- 
wretches  and  criminals,  a  delusion  brought  from  Judea, 
which  had  only  attracted  the  lowest  class  of  Romans,  as 
anything  new  could  not  fail  to  do. 

“  If  your  God  is  good  and  powerful,”  said  Arvius, 
“  why  does  He  abandon  you  when  you  stand  most  in 
want  of  His  helping  hand  ?” 

“  My  God  loves  me,”  replied  the  Armenian  ;  “  He 
deigns  to  make  use  of  so  humble  an  instrument  as  my¬ 
self  to  support  His  law.  Every  believer  who  dies  for 
His  faith  waters  with  his  blood  this  new  faith  ;  when 
they  behold  martyr  after  martyr  fall  in  the  arena  to  the 
cry  of  ‘  I  am  a  Christian,’  the  people  at  last  will 
demand  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  teaches  men  to 
die  without  regret,  while  they  invoke  pardon  for  their 
murderers.” 

“  And  what  does  it  signify  ?”  asked  the  boy. 

“  It  signifies  that  we  believe  in  one  God  only,  the 
same  who  created  the  world  for  man’s  use,  and  men 
that  they  should  live  like  brethren  together.  All  these 


false  deities  which  now  divide  the  worship  of  the  world 
will  soon  fall  in  the  dust,  for  they  but  symbolise  human 
passions,  and  there  will  only  remain  the  true  God  who 
is  to  the  world  what  the  sun  is  to  the  day.” 

“  And  what  does  His  law  enjoin  us  to  do  ?”  asked 
Arvius. 

“  Freedom  and  love  among  men,  the  happiness  of  all, 
and  the  submission  of  every  one.  In  His  eyes  the 
holiest  are  not  those  who  are  most  fortunate,  but  those 
who  suffer  most.  His  law  would  destroy  oppression 
and  break  the  chains  of  the  slave,  not  by  rebellion,  but 
by  persuasion.  A  day  will  come,  perhaps  at  no  very 
distant  time,  when  equality  will  be  proclaimed  among 
men,  for  Christianity  is  not  only  a  belief;  it  is  the  law 
of  humanity,  the  spirit  of  the  future  ;  it  is  the  new  era 
which  has  already  been  preached  abroad  to  the  world.” 

“  But  we  shall  not  see  it,”  said  Arvius; 

“  What  matters  it  ?  The  e.irth  is  but  a  temporary 
resting-place ;  even  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
Christ  it  can  be  but  the  shadow  of  a  better  world  where 
each  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.” 

“  And  what  opens  the  gates  of  this  better  world  ?” 

“  Death  !”  returned  Nafel. 

Arvius  was  silent.  The  Armenian’s  words  had 
deeply  affected  him  ;  he  saw  glances  of  an  unexpected 
light  piercing  the  darkness  of  idolatry ;  he  had  never 
before  been  taught  anything  so  full  of  consolation  ;  he 
found  himself  comparing  this  religion  taught  by  Nafel, 
which  was  founded  on  justice  and  love,  with  the  savage 
and  barbarous  instructions  of  Morgan,  and  the  power¬ 
lessness  of  his  own  gods,  who  left  him  unconsoled  in 
his  dungeon,  with  the  generosity  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  who,  to  console  him  for  this  life’s  troubles, 
pointed  out  an  eternity  beyond  the  tomb  where  justice 
reigned  for  ever. 

“  Your  faith,  Nafel,”  said  he,  after  a  long  pause, 
“  lays  down  even  here  a  law  founded  on  justice  and 
truth,  and,  as  all  human  institutions  are  weak,  it  pro¬ 
mises  another  existence  where  injustice  shall  be  atoned 
for,  the  guilty  punished,  and  the  afflicted  consoled.  It 
is  there  we  shall  find  in  all  its  perfection  what  the  law 
of  Christ  can  but  imperfectly  establish  among  men ; 
and  existence  in  heaven  will  atone  for  the  wrongs 
sufleted  during  existence  on  earth.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Armenian,  “and  it  is  our  duty — 
ours,  who  have  learnt  the  truth — to  avow  it  before  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  ere  we  meet  death  in  the  circus 
to  announce  these  glad  tidings  to  the  human  race.” 

“  Nafel,”  said  Arvius,  as  he  rose  from  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon,  “  I  also  will  die  a  Christian  !” 

Some  days  later  placards  suspended  at  all  public 
buildings  announced  the  shows  given  by  the  Emperor 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  crowd  hurried  to 
the  Coliseum  and  filled  its  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above 
another  like  an  advancing  tide.  Slaves  with  rakes 
smoothed  the  sandy  surface  of  the  circus,  while  the 
keepers  of  the  beasts,  bareheaded  and  in  sleeveless 
tunics,  walked  up  and  down  before  the  cages. 

The  condemned  were  brought  in — they  were  nearly 
two  hundred.  Nafel  and  Arvius  were  in  the  front 
rank;  Morgan  followed  them  equally  calm. 

As  they  passed  before  the  Emperor’s  box  they  all 
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bowed,  and  repeated,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day,  “  Caiar  morituri  te  salutant."  When  they  reached 
the  middle  of  the  circus  their  chains  were  removed, 
and  the  lictors,  slaves,  and  keepers  retired. 

A  dead  silence  succeeded  ;  every  head  was  stretched 
out,  and  every  eye  fixed  on  the  arena.  Then  Nafel 
took  Arvius  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  loud  voice  cried  out — 

“  Romans !  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  the  only 
true  God;  this  child  and  I,  we  die  confessing  His 
name.” 

He  had  scarce  ended  when  roar  upon  roar  was 


heard ;  all  the  cages  were  unbolted  at  once  ;  the  savage 
beasts  of  the  desert  bounded  into  the  arena. 

Most  of  the  victims  turned  to  fly  ;  Arvius  and  Nafel 
fell  on  their  knees  and  lifted  their  hands  to  heaven. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  scene  of  horror  which 
ensued ;  through  the  dust  which  rose  in  clouds  men 
were  seen  flying,  shrieks  of  human  beings  mingled 
with  the  growlings  of  bears  and  roars  of  lions  and 
tigers,  then  by  degrees  all  was  quiet  again,  and  when 
the  dust  subsided,  only  wild  beasts  were  seen  crouched 
on  the  mangled  remains  of  slaughtered  Christians. 


JAPANESE  ORNAMENT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 


TO  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  the  English 
people  are  indebted  for  their  first  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  Japan.  Prior  to  that  date  the  public  gene¬ 
rally  were  but  little  if  at  all  acquainted  with  any  of  their 
beautiful  works  and  doings.  This  wonderful  Old 
World  country,  from  the  naturally  reserved  and  sus¬ 
picious  character  of  its  inhabitants,  was  so  completely 
shut  out  from  intercourse  with  other  nations,  that  but 
little  was  known  of  the  people  and  less  of  their  works. 
Some  few  stray  articles  of  their  workmanship  have 
found  their  way  into  Europe  through  Dutch  traders, 
who  for  many  years  have  been  allowed  to  visit  the  Port 
of  Nagasaki,  but  even  these  gave  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  all  kinds  of  Japanese 
ware. 

Japanned  articles  have  been  common  in  England  for 
a  long  period,  and  from  the  lacquer  works  for  which 
Japan  is  so  famous  originated  the  word  “  Japanned 
but  the  Chinese  and  Siamese  who  are  most  skilful  in 
this  kind  of  work  very  probably  have  had  as  much  or 
more  to  do  with  its  origin  than  the  Japanese,  and  the 
wares  may  almost  as  well  be  said  to  be  “  Chinesed”  or 
“  Siamesed”  as  “  Japanned.”  None  of  the  so-called 
articles  and  imitations  were  ever  cradled  in  Japan,  and 
the  japanned  candlesticks,  boxes,  trays,  and  numerous 
manufactures  of  the  kind  in  England  fall  very  short  of 
the  beauty  and  quality  of  real  Japanese  work.  Even  the 
commonest  description  of  lacquered  work  of  Japan  has 
some  art,  truth,  and  feeling  about  it,  but  so  much  cannot 
be  said  of  English  productions. 

Even  the  skilful  Chinese  and  Indian  lacquers  are  by 
no  means  so  artistic  in  their  feeling.  In  fact,  the  Japanese 
are  a  nation  of  natural  artists  who  for  centuries  have  been 
content  to  make  their  beautiful  works  for  the  good  of 
their  own  community,  not  at  all  caring  that  other  nations 
should  even  inspect,  or  be  asked  to  admire,  let  alone  to 
possess,  some  of  their  artistic  wonders.  Like  the  people 
themselves,  there  exists  a  strong  family  likeness  about  all 
Eastern  works  and  manufactures,  and  the  countries 
already  mentioned  produce  in  some  instances  works  ex¬ 
ceedingly  similar  in  point  of  general  appearance  and 
ornamentation,  but  there  is  an  exquisite  refinement  and 


grace  in  the  delineation  and  drawings  of  the  Japanese 
school  that  very  far  exceeds  anything  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  either  by  the  Chinese  or  Indian  workmen.  This 
natural  refinement  and  grace,  however,  must  not  be 
considered  to  imply  want  of  power  or  tameness  of  exe¬ 
cution  in  drawing  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  all  grace, 
accompanied  with  a  force  and  dash  such  as  no  ordinary 
ornamentist  can  possibly  portray ;  and  this,  be  it  observed, 
is  one  of  the  great  leading  characteristics  of  Japanese 
ornamental  art. 

Much,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  education,  and  by  its 
influence  all  classes  of  Japanese  society  are  innately 
industrious  and  artistic  ;  in  reality  there  is  no  poverty  of 
the  kind  that  we  see — a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
national  education,  if  reasons  could  in  these  days  be 
wanting  to  enforce  obedience  to  educational  laws  in 
England. 

The  education  of  the  masses  such  as  is  now  contem¬ 
plated  by  England’s  numerous  newly-formed  School 
Boards  no  doubt  will  lead  to  national  if  not  natural  refine¬ 
ment,  and  an  appreciation  at  least  of  all  that  in  art  is  so 
beautiful  and  soul-elevating,  and  from  it  will  certainly 
spring  that  love  and  desire  to  possess  and  enjoy  art  and  high 
ornament  that  has  always  been  the  accompaniment  of  a 
truly  refined  and  educated  nation,  such  as  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  indeed  the  Japanese,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  a  want  of  all  this  national  refinement 
amongst  us. 

French  ornamentists  were  largely  engaged  a  few 
years  since  in  the  production  of  chintzes,  after  the  style 
of  China  and  Japan.  They  were  mostly  covered  with 
forms  connected  in  the  mind  with  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  wall  papers  were  covered  with  summer  palaces, 
daimios,  and  sacred  flowers. 

The  chief  ideas  which  we  and  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  had  of  Japanese  art  were  derived  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Sir  R.  Alcock.  We  had  long  been  familiar 
with  Chinese  art,  but  the  valuable  works  brought  before 
us  by  Sir  R.  Alcock  at  South  Kensington  increased 
our  knowledge  beyond  measure.  Therefore  the  source 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  art,  which  the  French  utilised 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  open  to  us  as  well 
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as  them  ;  indeed,  we  had  greater  facilities  for  acquiring 
spirit  and  feeling,  and  the  opportunities  which  we  had 
of  observing  Japanese  ornament  well  enabled  us  to 
form  correct  judgment  and  reasonable  opinions,  if  called 
upon  to  say  whether  the  spirit  of  the  original  by  imi¬ 
tators  had  been  caught,  and  whether  the  forms  so 
imitated  were  as  full  of  feeling  and  character  as  they 
might  be,  and  whether  those  forms,  indicative  of  their 
superstitious  faith  and  wants,  had  been  intelligently  used 


Fig.  I.— Fekt  from  Cabinet  produced  bv 
CODOUKED  SlKAW. 

by  the  imitators.  In  many  cases  French  artists  who 
were  engaged  in  recasting  Japanese  designs  did  not 
even  understand  the  meaning  of  the  forms  they  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  copied  whole  groupings  without  taking  in 
the  sentiment  and  spirit.  They  worked  landscapes  in 
bad  perspective ;  houses  falsely  foreshadowed,  quaint 
and  meaningless  figures,  and  impossible  groups  of 
flowers  were  set  forth  as  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the 
nation.  But  we  do  not  think  this  is  a  true  representa- 
tion  of  art  feeling  in  Japan.  Perhaps  the  reason  that 
the  Japanese  ornaments,  formerly  so  common  in  the 
French  market,  do  not  faithfully  set  forth  the  style  of 
ornament  which  they  wish  to  express,  may  be  owing  to 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  style  of  art  used,  or  to 
the  ornamentist  giving  preference  to  the  lowest  standard 
of  the  country’s  art. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  how  very  closely  all  orna¬ 
menting  nations  have  adopted  certain  forms  of  orna¬ 
ment.  Whether  these  can  be  traced  to  the  common 
parentage  and  origin  of  all  mankind  it  is  not  here  quite 
possible  to  say,  but  they  certainly  point  most  signi¬ 
ficantly  to  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
like  undoubted  heirlooms  that  the  old  people  have 
handed  down  to  succeeding  generations,  saying  more 
with  their  silently  powerful  voices  for  the  antiquity  and 
origin  of  the  old  family  than  can  easily  be  rejected  or 
opposed.  As  an  illustration  of  this  let  us  take  one  of 
the  most  familiar  and  therefore  most  common  ornaments 
to  be  met  with,  the  key  or  fret.  Just  let  us  see  how 
many  nations  have  made  use  of  this  or  of  patterns 
closely  resembling  it.  First  of  all,  the  Japanese,  to 
which  Figs.  I  and  2  refer,  use  it  largely  in  all  kinds 
of  ornamentation — you  may  find  it  carelessly  thrown  ?s 
it  were  on  the  lid  of  a  box  with  sundry  miscellaneous 
articles — so  apparently  carelessly  disposed  that  they 
defy  detection  that  any  arrangement  of  them  for  transfer 
to  the  box  cover  can  have  been  made,  but  herein  w'ould 
appear  to  be  the  true  secret  of  the  artist’s  power  and 
skill  in  natural  arrangement. 

Fig.  I  as  to  its  designs  is  purely  a  Japanese  ornament ; 


it  is  a  variety  of  the  key  ornament  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  is  not  saying  a  little,  for  they  have  many 
and  singular  peculiarities. _  Figs.  2  and  3  are  not  so 


Three  Frets  Worked  in  .^tkaw  ox  a  Small  Cabixet. 

peculiarly  their  own  ;  they  are  very  nearly  Alhambraic. 
Then,  too,  all  know  how  much  of  this  kind  of  ornament 
is  Grecian  and  Roman.  Of  course  the  sister  country, 
China,  has  it  largely  introduced  into  all  her  work,  and 
old  Egypt  and  Pompeii  repeat  it  again  and  again  ;  thus 
we  find  that  in  this  ornament  alone  there  has  existed 
a  unanimit’'  of  thought  if  not  of  imitation  among  the 
world’s  people  that  can  be  traced  to  long  centuries  past, 
and  whose  value  and  use  is  acknowledged  and  under¬ 
stood  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours. 


Fig.  3. — Fret  from  a  Native  Wall  Pafer. 


Anthemion  ornaments  are  amongst,  perhaps,  the  most 
used,  and  are  variously  and  vigorously  treated  or  dis¬ 
played  ;  all  have  a  naturalistic  effect  without  being  so, 
and  some  may  even  slightly  tend  to  conventionalism,  as 
Fig.  4,  but  the  usual  method  is  that  of  display  ;  and  so 
tenderly  and  gracefully  is  this  done  that  none  of  the 
natural  growth  and  freedom  of  the  plant  is  destroyed, 
and  the  spray,  as  it  were,  is  allowed  to  retain  its  own 
characteristics  without  deformity. 

This  Anthemion  ornament  will  be  found  to  have 
been  a  favourite  ornament  with  other  nations,  and  here 
again  we  find  it  largely  in  use  in  Greek  ornament 
of  a  simple  and  pure  form,  but  in  all  Greek  ornament 
a  much  greater  unity  of  form  was  preserved  amongst 
all  its  changes  and  treatments.  The  Egypxtians  and 
Assyrians,  too,  made  frequent  use  of  it,  whilst  it  is 
found  also  in  Alhambra  and  mediaeval  works. 

Flowers  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  orna¬ 
ment  on  all  kinds  of  japanned  or  lacquered  articles,  and 
the  foregoing  remarks  will  most  generally  apply  to  all 
floral  representations,  and  are  well  w'orthy  careful 
study  and  imitation.  Like  some  of  our  most  favourite 
flowers  so  much  used  now  in  English  ornament,  so 
some  flowers  appear  to  be  favourites  in  Japan  ;  amongst 
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these  may  be  noticed  the  peony,  which  is  represented 
by  Fig.  5,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Japanese  flower  paintings,  rendered  as  it  so 
frequently  is  in  colour,  and  seldom  if  ever  treated  twice 
alike  ;  yet,  for  all  this,  its  portrait  is  never  lost,  nor  is  it 
ever  wanting  in  spirit  and  refinement. 

It  would,  perhaps,  before  going  further,  be  well  to 
compare  this  floral  style  of  ornamentation  with  some 
of  Chinese  and  Indian  art.  The  Chinese  are  much  less 
natural  in  their  productions ;  their  flowers  are  more 
conventionally  treated,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost 


Fig.  4. — Antuemiox. 


exaggerations.  The  Indians  are  less  natural  and  much 
more  imaginative  in  their  flower  painting  and  drawing, 
which  are  usually  shown  fully  displayed.  China  asters, 
blackthorn,  narcissus,  and  many  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  are,  as  we  have  said,  more  or  less  semi-naturalis- 
tically  displayed,  though  instances  occur  where  a  per¬ 
fectly  symmetrical  arrangement  is  used,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  their  wall  papers,  which  usually  consist  of 
some  very  simple  all-over  diaper  or  key  pattern  very 
nearly  invisible,  on  which  is  prefigured  a  geometrical 
flower,  or  even  a  geometrical  bird,  for  it  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  that  a  cock  with  highly  flowing  tail  is 
made  to  assume  a  perfectly  circular  form,  reminding  us 
strongly  of  “  K  is  our  kitten,  and  plays  with  her  tail 
but  we  must  not  le.ave  the  flowers  yet,  for  not  only 
must  it  be  observed  that  the  flowers  and  plants  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  perfect  taste,  but  the  mode  and  workmanship 
are  equally  worthy  of  remark.  Flat  ornament  in  low 
relief  is  the  usual  method  of  treatment  for  all  flat  sur¬ 
faces,  and  has  no  unreality  about  it,  but  a  truthfulness 
and  openness  greatly  to  be  commended.  A  diagonally 
dashing  spray  of  some  charmingly  rendered  flower  or 
flowering  shrub  perhaps  will  form  the  ornament  to  an 
elegantly-furnished  box  or  case,  and  its  most  distant 
sprays  as  if  too  long  for  the  box,  the  artist  not  liking 
to  cut  them  off,  has  turned  them  round  the  corner  or 
over  the  side,  so  that  the  naturalistic  ideal  is  unfailingly 
preserved.  This  very  likely  is  rendered  in  four  well- 
toned  gold  tints  on  a  black  ground,  the  flowers  in 
bright  gold,  the  buds  and  opening  flowers  lower  in 
tone,  and  edged  with  bright  gold,  whilst  the  leaves 


and  branches  cold  and  grey,  and  have  almost  lost  the 
hue  of  gold  entirely ;  though  in  connection  with  the 
other  colours  the  whole  is  harmonious  and  pleasing. 

The  lacquered  works  in  which  vermilion  is  very 
prominently  used  with  bright  greens,  maroons,  and  gold 
colours,  show  an  appreciation  of  bright  colouring  in 
objects  of  use  or  of  display  in  ornament. 

The  bright  colours  are  all  dispensed  with,  however, 
when  we  turn  from  the  lacquered  work  to  the  decorations 
of  walls.  Here  the  true  artistic  tendency  of  the  people 
exhibits  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  even  in  this,  and  to  have 
rightly  divined  and  determined  the  true  principles  re¬ 
quired  for  genuine  background  effects,  affording  relief 
and  rest  to  the  eye  from  the  gorgeously  ever-varying 


Fig.  5.— Chinese  Peoxv  FEO^t  a  l.vcijrEKED  IJox. 


tones  of  their  domestic  furniture.  As  we  have  said,  they 
show  a  greater  liking  for  symmetry  in  the  forms  which 
powder  the  walls,  but  these  show  still  the  splash  and 
energy  of  the  master  mind,  and  are  often  rendered  with 
an  apparent  carelessness  that  it  is  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  can  have  been  studied  or  have  had  any  purpose. 
Except,  of  course,  where  the  patterns  are  strictly  geo¬ 
metrical,  geometrical  they  must  be,  and  as  such  they 
show  great  cleverness  in  their  treatment,  with  great 
variety  and  novelty. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  these  Japanese  are  a  paper 
nation  as  well  as  an  artistic  nation,  not  in  the  sense  that  we 
as  a  nation  are  paper  or  rather  newspaper,  but  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  paper,  which  they  put 
to  endless  uses.  There  are  many  varieties,  and  pocket- 
handkerchief  papers  are  of  course  amongst  the  number  ; 
these  last  are  very  soft,  delicate,  pliable,  capable  of  being 
compressed  with  ease,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  duly 
appreciated  by  a  Dundreary.  They  are  covered 
with  a  little  all-over  diaper,  like  the  water-line  in  a 
^5  note. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL. 


A  GREAT  ch.'inge  has  come  over  the  International 
Exhibition  since  last  year.  Then  it  was  a  large  bazaar 
for  the  display  and  sale  of  artistic  and  useful  objects  from 
all  nations,  now  it  is  an  industrial  exhibition  confined 
to  a  few  manufactures  and  processes,  and  these  almost 
exclusively  English.  That  it  should  have  lost  much  of 
its  attraction  as  a  collection  of  works  of  art  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  Vienna  naturally  absorbs  all  that  is  best 
worth  seeing  in  that  way ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  no 
longer  the  largest  of  shops  is,  we  think,  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  Certainly,  one  misses  the  many  beautiful  things 
which  are  generally  exhibited  in  the  French  courts,  now 
occupied  by  a  number  of  carriages ;  the  walls  of  the 
picture-galleries,  too,  seem  in  some  parts  only  half 
covered ;  there  is  very  little  statuary,  not  much  porce¬ 
lain  or  glass,  no  jewellery,  with  one  small  exception, 
and,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single  piano.  Yet,  practical  as 
it  is,  the  Exhibition  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and  the 
branches  of  industry  exhibited  are  such  as  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  nearly  every  one — they  are  as  follows  ; — 
Food,  and  its  preparation ;  silk,  and  its  manufacture ; 
carriages,  cutlery ;  and  last,  and  perhaps  least  interesting 
to  our  readers,  pipes  and  tobacco. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  International 
is  an  Exhibition  of  the  fine  arts,  and  we  will  give  them, 
as  is  their  due,  the  first  place  in  our  notice.  We  have 
said  that  the  walls  of  the  picture-galleries  were  only 
half  covered,  yet  even  the  half-covered  walls  of  such 
large  rooms  must  furnish  plenty  of  paintings  to  be  seen, 
and  the  fact  is,  that  though  fewer  than  usual,  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  many  of  them  very  beautiful.  For  instance, 
two  rooms  are  entirely  filled  with  the  works  of  Creswick 
and  Phillip,  and  here  at  least  an  hour  or  two  can  be 
profitably  and  agreeably  spent.  Creswick’s  beautiful 
landscapes  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  mention 
from  us,  and  Phillip’s  almost  equally  so  ;  one  picture  in 
particular  by  the  latter  artist  caught  our  woman’s  eye  ; 
it  is  called  “  Life  among  the  Gipsies,”  and  one  of  the 
figures,  a  dark-eyed  Spanish  beauty,  wears  a  dress  of 
green  satin,  the  colour  and  painting  of  which  are  truly 
marvellous.  Among  the  foreign  paintings  we  specially 
remarked  some  charming  domestic  scenes  and  views  of 
mountain  and  lake  scenery  from  B.avaria ;  but  the 
greatest  novelty  in  the  fine  art  department  is  a  collection 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  executed  by  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

Some  of  the  water-colour  drawings  contributed  are 
highly  interesting  and  well  executed;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  views  taken  in  different  countries;  two  oil 
paintings,  by  Captain  Beechey,  R.N.,  called  “  The 
Wreck,”  and  “Sybil  Head,  County  Kerry,”  are  very 
spirited  se.a-pieces ;  but  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  a 
small  statue  of  “  Gretchen;”  she  is  represented  kneeling 
on  a  prie-Dteu,  with  clasped  hands  and  upturned  face ; 
the  figure  is  delightfully  pure  and  graceful.  A  number 
of  paintings,  illustrating  life  and  scenery  in  India,  are 
also  interesting,  and  some  of  them  amusing. 


The  all-important  subject  this  year  is  evidently  food ; 
in  some  shape  or  other  it  meets  you  everywhere.  You 
have  no  sooner  turned  your  back  on  a  seemingly  endless 
array  of  glass  cases  filled  with  food  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions,  flour,  chocolate,  Australian  and  preserved  meats, 
biscuits,  sweetmeats,  pickles,  gorgeous  wedding  cakes, 
and  many  other  kinds  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  than 
the  increasing  noise  warns  you  that  you  are  getting 
near  the  machinery,  which,  upon  inspection,  you  find 
busily  engaged  preparing  good  things  to  eat.  On  one 
side  a  large  copper  basin,  containing  comfits,  is  slowly 
revolving,  while  the  attendant  cook  invites  you  to  taste 
the  sticky-looking  mixture  which  he  holds  in  a  copper 
ladle,  and  which  he  is  going  to  pour  over  them ;  nearly 
opposite,  a  machine  with  four  heavy  hammers  is  crush¬ 
ing  mustard,  another  is  roasting  coffee,  and  sending  a 
delightful  perfume  through  the  gallery ;  chocolate  is 
being  prepared  in  one  place,  and  near  it  is  a  machine  for 
the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  presided  over  by  an 
Italian  who,  dressed  in  snowy  white,  with  scarlet  cap 
and  sash,  seems  fully  conscious  of  his  own  picturesque 
appearance,  and  does  his  work  with  a  certain  graceful¬ 
ness  of  attitude  and  gesture  no  doubt  highly  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  an  English  workman.  The  most  tempting 
bonbons  are  offered  for  sale ;  it  is  hard  to  pass  them 
without  tasting,  so  we  buy  some  chocolate  of  the 
Compagnie  Fran9aise  and  find  it  delicious. 

We  pass  on  wondering  whether  we  are  to  meet  with 
more  food,  and  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  grove  of 
cooking-stoves.  They  are  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and 
kinds,  from  little  portable  gas-stoves,  which  you  are 
told  will  cook  a  dinner  as  well  as,  and  far  more  cheaply 
than,  a  large  coal  fire,  and  little  cottage  stoves,  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into  the  cottages  of 
some  of  our  poorer  neighbours,  to  the  large  erections 
required  in  hospitals  and  the  great  circular  cooking- 
stoves  used  in  ships,  which  seem  calculated  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  entire  army  of  saucepans  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience. 

From  stoves  to  cooking  is  but  a  short  step,  and 
here  we  are,  not  without  a  struggle,  in  the  lecture  hall 
of  the  school  of  cooking.  This  is  the  most  novel 
feature  of  the  International,  and  apparently  the  most 
appreciated  ;  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  lecture 
begins  ;  the  room  is  crowded,  and  we  are  thankful  to 
get  even  standing  room  in  a  tolerably  good  position. 
There  being  for  the  present  nothing  else  to  do  we  exa¬ 
mine  the  audience,  which  consists  mainly  of  ladies  with 
a  sprinkling  of  gentlemen  and  a  few  servants  ;  and  the 
room,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  is  an  ordinary 
kitchen  stove  with  the  fire  burning  brightly,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  array  of  cooking  utensils.  Through  the  centre 
of  the  room  runs  a  large  table,  or  dresser,  in  which,  at 
the  opposite  ends,  are  two  stoves  ;  these  also  are  lighted 
and  add  to  the  already  more  than  sufficient  heat ;  on 
one  side  is  the  lecturer’s  rostrum  hung  with  carving- 
knives,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  mottoes  by  cele- 
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brated  cooks.  The  clock  strikes,  the  lecturer  ascends 
his  rostrum,  and  four  of  the  neatest  of  cooks  in  brown 
holland  dresses,  large  white  aprons  and  mob  caps,  with 
blue  ribbons,  take  their  places  behind  the  table.  The 
lecturer  tells  us  that  the  dishes  prepared  that  day  will 
be  fish-soup,  fillets  of  soles  and  boiled  mackerel  with 
fennel  sauce.  Whilst  two  of  the  cooks  are  engaged 
preparing  the  fillets  we  are  treated  to  a  lengthy  speech 
on  the  subject  of  cooking  in  the  German  army,  we  are 
told  what  food  the  soldiers  are  allowed,  and  we  are 
shown  the  only  cooking  utensil  they  have,  which  can 
be  used  either  as  a  saucepan  or  fryingpan  ;  the  lecturer 
deplored  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  cooking  of  our 
own  poor  as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  By 
this  time  the  fillets  of  sole  required  his  attention,  and 
the  cooks  received  directions  as  to  the  putting  on  of 
bread-crumbs,  salt,  &c.,  and  they  were  finally  safely 
deposited  in  the  oven  ;  next  the  soup  was  attended  to, 
then  the  mackerel  were  put  on  to  boil,  and  at  last  we 
came  to  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  making  of  the 
fennel  sauce.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  prepare  properly  ;  the  most  minute  directions 
were  given,  not  only  to  the  cooks  but  also  to  the 
audience  generally,  and  the  subject  was  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to.  While  the  fennel  sauce  and  the  mackerel 
were  on  the  fire,  another  lecture  was  delivered,  this 
time  on  the  necessity  of  ladies  learning  to  cook  ;  it  was 
cut  short  by  the  announcement  from  the  cooks  that  the 
mackerel  and  soles  were  ready.  The  three  front  rows 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  tasting  the  dishes  so 
daintily  prepared,  and  the  remainder  of  the  audience 
adjourned  to  a  courtyard  outside  where  a  Prussian 
sergeant,  with  a  long  row  of  medals  on  his  chest,  was 
offering  pea-soup  to  all  who  cared  to  taste.  This  soup 
is  made  from  a  large  sausage  composed  of  pea-flour 
and  small  pieces  of  meat,  and  every  soldier  carries  one 
in  his  knapsack ;  it  is  called  the  “  Iron  piece,”  and  is 
not  to  be  used  until  all  other  sources  of  procuring  food 
have  failed.  One  sausage  makes  a  good  plateful  of  soup  ; 
it  is  not  unpleasant  in  flavour,  and  to  a  hungry  man 
would  be  a  welcome  meal,  though  it  certainly  does  not 
allow  for  a  large  appetite.  Thus  ended  our  visit  to  the 
school  of  cooking,  a  most  useful  institution  which  we 
should  rejoice  to  hear  was  likely  to  be  established  in  all 
towns,  having  a  firm  belief  that  such  a  school  would  be 
well  attended  and  do  much  good. 

The  next  department  we  came  to  was  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  we  were  told  that  in  a  little  wooden 
building  standing  by  itself  we  should  be  able  to  see  the 
rearing  of  silkworms,  and  having  always  understood  it 
was  a  very  interesting  process,  we  hastened  thither. 
Great  was  our  disappointment  on  finding  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  large  wooden  frame  into  which  a 
number  of  light  trays  were  fitted  ;  in  these  trays  count¬ 
less  multitudes  of  little  grey  worms  reposed  or  wrig¬ 
gled  about  on  torn  mulberry  leaves,  some  ticketed  as 
reveilles,  others  as  endormis,  there  being  no  perceptible 
difference  between  the  two  states. 

From  this  uninteresting  spectacle  we  turned  to  the 
silk  itself,  and  here  there  was  some  satisfaction  to  be 
had.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods  can  be  followed 
through  all  its  stages,  beginning  with  the  little  yellow 


downy  cocoons,  and  ending  in  the  richest  silks  and 
velvets.  In  one  place  are  twists,  skeins,  and  reels  of 
silk  in  the  brightest  and  most  varied  shades,  and  these 
we  meet  with  again  in  the  looms  where  they  are  being 
woven  into  the  gayest  of  Forester’s  ribbons  and  won¬ 
derful  book-markers  ;  we  see  silk  even  in  jewellery,  for 
here  in  a  case  are  brooches  and  earrings  which  look 
something  like  enamel,  but  are  in  reality  silk,  little 
bunches  of  flowers  on  a  coloured  ground,  beautifully 
made,  but  more  to  be  looked  at  as  curiosities  than  used 
as  ornaments. 

In  the  rooms  set  apart  for  silk  and  velvet  fabrics  are 
quantities  of  both  modern  and  antique  brocades,  rich  in 
texture  and  elaborate  in  design  ;  ribbons  and  silks  are 
displayed  on  all  sides,  and  with  their  gay  colours  make 
this  by  far  the  brightest  part  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
greatest  attraction  here  is  a  collection  of  antique  bro¬ 
caded  and  embroidered  dresses,  the  sight  of  which  made 
us  feel  thankful  that  we  lived  in  an  age  when  strange 
and  hideous  designs  were  no  longer  the  fashion.  For 
instance,  would  any  of  our  readers  like  to  appear  at 
court  in  such  a  dress  as  this  ?  The  ground  is  a  sort  of 
stone-colour,  the  pattern  consists  of  trees  in  green  and 
gold,  about  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  red,  blue,  and 
gold  flowers  of  the  same  size  and  impossible  shapes. 
Another  dress  is  of  pale  salmon  satin,  with  wreaths  of 
roses  embroidered  all  over  it ;  a  third  is  a  bright  yellow 
silk,  enlivened  with  flowers  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow ;  there  are  several  others  all  equally  astonish¬ 
ing.  We  admired  very  much  some  Lampas  hangings  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  some  mandarins’  coats  of 
wonderful  and  fantastic  designs  ;  a  collection  of  priests’ 
vestments,  the  most  striking  of  which  was  a  blue  and 
silver  robe  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. ;  and  a  number  of 
coats  and  waistcoats  of  the  last  century,  handsomely 
embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  a  white  satin  counterpane  on  which 
figures  and  flowers  are  beautifully  embroidered  in 
coloured  silks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  curiosities  in  ancient  garments  collected  here ; 
they  are  of  all  sorts,  and  from  many  countries  ;  we 
have,  therefore,  confined  ourselves  to  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  able  to  visit  the 
International. 

The  display  of  carriages  is  very  extensive,  particularly 
of  modern  ones  ;  but  as  these  are  things  which  can  be 
seen  at  any  coachbuilder’s,  we  will  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  them,  only  stopping  to  remark,  en  passant,  that 
some  of  the  new  inventions,  in  cabs  especially,  are  very 
conspicuous  for  their  eccentric  .and  awkward  shapes, 
though  we  must  confess  that  they  look  comfortable  to 
ride  in  ;  the  coachbuilders  appear  to  have  joined  in  a 
league  to  see  which  could  find  the  most  novel  position 
for  a  door  ;  the  entrance  is  generally  in  some  extmordi- 
nary  and  unexpected  situation.  The  dog-carts  are 
numerous,  and  look  as  delightful  as  those  pleasantest  of 
vehicles  always  do.  We  noticed  a  four-wheeled  velo¬ 
cipede  which  seemed  constructed  on  purpose  to  defeat 
its  own  end,  it  looked  so  perfectly  safe,  and  we  .always 
felt  convinced  that  the  only  pleasure  that  could  be  de¬ 
rived  from  riding  a  velocipede  must  consist  in  the  spice 
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of  danger  which  can  hardly  exist  in  this  one.  The 
perambulators  are  most  elegant  little  affairs,  and  some 
have  special  means  for  protecting  the  little  people  who 
ride  in  them  from  the  sun  and  the  rain. 

But  the  carriages  are  not  all  modern  ;  in  the  French 
court  several  are  exhibited  which,  from  their  novelty  of 
construction  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  Exhibition. 
First  in  importance  is  a  state  coach,  lent  by  the  Queen, 
profusely  decorated  and  gilded,  and  with  beautifully- 
painted  panels.  Almost  equalling  this  in  magnificence 
is  a  state  coach  of  the  Speaker’s  ;  and,  if  possible,  sur¬ 
passing  both  in  gorgeousness  is  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London’s  carriage  but  the  most  interesting  in  this  group 
is  a  state  carriage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
with  the  date  1780  attached  to  it ;  on  each  side  of  the 
hammercloth  of  this  carriage  is  a  beautifully-executed 
figure  in  carved  wood,  and  all  the  visible  wood-work  of 
the  entire  carriage  is  carved  in  the  same  delicate  manner. 
A  Neapolitan  carriole  and  a  Flemish  carriage,  both  of 
the  last  century,  and  each  constructed  to  carry  only 
one  person,  are  also  marvels  of  intricate  wood- carving. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  contributed  two  little 
carriages  a  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  perambulator, 
and  a  Japanese  sedan  chair  stands  near  and  contrasts 
with  two  old  English  ones  and  another,  which  we  are 
informed  is  Chinese.  Two  sledges  of  the  17th  or  l8th 
century,  one  Swiss,  the  other  English,  complete  the 
list  of  interesting  carriages,  and  we  wander  on  in  search 
of  something  more,  and  soon  find  ourselves  amongst 
pipes  and  drinking-ressels. 

In  a  gallery  upstairs  the  manufacture  of  pipes  is  being 
busily  carried  on  ;  wooden  pipes  are  turned  on,  and  very 
quickly  turned  off,  a  lathe  ;  clay  pipes  are  moulded  and 
meerschaum  ones  carved  in  a  grave  and  sedate  manner 
by  the  most  diligent  of  w’orkmen,  who  continue  their 
carving  and  moulding  quite  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
and  remarks  of  a  throng  of  lookers-on.  Cigarette¬ 
making  appears  to  be  a  more  cheerful  employment,  for 
here  there  is  plenty  of  chattering  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
the  work  is  done  by  a  number  of  young  women  who 
use  their  fingers  as  nimbly  as  they  do  their  tongues. 
Of  the  pipes  themselves  a  lady  is  hardly  a  fit  judge,  but 
they  seemed  perfectly  bewildering  in  numbers  and 
varieties,  and  have  left  on  our  minds  nothing  but  a 
cloudy  recollection  of  dexterously-carved  wooden  and 
meerschaum  Ger  man  pipes,  Indian  hookahs ,  little  clay  pipes 
from  North  America,  and  still  smaller  opium  pipes  from 
China.  We  have  a  more  vivid  remembrance  of  some 
Turkish  pipes  beautifully  mounted  in  silver,  some  very 
elegant  modern  cigar-holders  from  Vienna,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  English  clay  pipes  with  twisted  stems  of 
most  curious  form,  through  which  the  smoke  must  have 
wandered  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  could  find  an 
exit.  A  case  of  snuff-boxes  contained  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  painting  and  carving,  and  in  the  same 
room  were  the  drinking-vessels  and  some  curious  old 
spoons,  besides  some  Spanish  pigskin  water-bottles  and 
bags. 

In  a  quiet  arcade,  visited  by  very  few  people,  we 
came  upon  a  number  of  appliances  for  saving  life  at 
sea,  models  of  lifeboats  and  rafts,  and  various  ingenious 


contrivances  in  the  way  of  cork  jackets  and  belts.  One 
extra-sized  belt  was  provided  with  little  tin  canisters 
fitted  into  it,  and  labelled  “  Meat,”  “  Biscuit,”  “  Water,” 
and  “  Brandy a  card  attached  to  it  announced  that  a 
man  might  live  in  the  water  for  eight  days  supported 
by  this  belt,  and  provided  with  food  in  the  canisters. 
A  sailor  friend,  to  whom  we  objected  that  however 
well  the  man  was  supplied  with  provisions  he  himself 
would  probably  become  a  meal  for  sharks,  made  us 
observe  that  there  was  a  sort  of  network  cage,  with  a 
stand  for  the  feet,  hanging  from  the  belt,  and  that  this 
was  intended  to  protect  the  man’s  legs  from  any  such 
unfortunate  accident.  A  little  model  of  a  rocket  appa¬ 
ratus,  with  sailors  saving  by  its  means  the  crew  of  a 
sinking  vessel,  was  very  cleverly  executed,  but  reminded 
one  too  forcibly  of  the  dangers  of  a  sea  life  to  be  a 
pleasant  object  of  contemplation. 

In  the  Queensland  annexe,  which  has  been  lately 
opened,  we  sought  at  once  for  the  opals  described 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  were  surprised — and  we  must 
confess  a  little  disappointed — to  find  that  they  were  in  a 
rough  state,  not  cut  in  any  way  ;  we  were  told  that  pro¬ 
bably  no  very  large  stones  could  be  cut  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  there,  though  the  colours,  as  indeed  we  could 
see,  would  be  most  brilliant.  Coal,  wood,  cotton,  and 
wool,  though  very  useful,  are  not  inviting  to  a  close  in¬ 
spection,  so  we  turned  to  some  cases  of  stuffed  birds, 
and  were  delighted  to  see  the  brilliant  creatures  about 
which  we  had  often  read.  In  a  separate  case,  and 
easily  to  be  recognised  by  their  smart  bower  or  nest, 
are  two  satin  or  bower  birds,  ornamenting  their  home 
with  gay  feathers  and  pieces  of  broken  china  ;  they  are 
about  the  size  of  a  rook,  and  of  a  fine  dark  blue  colour. 
Several  parrots,  rejoicing  in  most  brilliant  plumage, 
some  very  handsome  black  and  gold  birds,  and  a  few 
egrets,  are  the  most  striking  occupants  of  another  case. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  a  series  of  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs,  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  most  interest¬ 
ing,  illustrating  as  they  do  Australian  scenery  and  life. 

A  very  rapid  glance  at  the  cutlery  and  steel  depart¬ 
ment  sufficed  us ;  the  surgical  instruments  and  ap¬ 
pliances  we  ignored  altogether,  for  which  omission  we 
feel  sure  our  readers  will  heartily  thank  us,  and  wil¬ 
lingly  turn  their  attention  to  a  more  feminine  subject — 
that  of  lace.  Unfortunately  there  is  but  little  lace  to 
be  seen  ;  some  modern  point  lace,  a  piece  of  Venetian 
lace,  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  which  is  very 
curious,  and  two  specimens  of  Brazilian  lace,  are  all 
that  we  noted  as  being  worthy  of  remembrance. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  small  machine 
which  we  noticed  just  as  we  were  leaving  the  Inter¬ 
national.  It  is  used  for  turning  salt  butter  into  fresh 
by  a  very  simple  and  successful  process,  and  also  for 
mashing  potatoes.  We  smelt  the  butter  before  and 
after  it  went  through  the  machine,  and  would  hardly 
believe  it  was  the  same,  so  entirely  was  the  disagreeable 
smell  of  salt  butter  washed  and  squeezed  out  of  it. 
We  were  also  shown  a  bread-crumbing  machine  by 
the  same  makers,  equally  simple  and  useful. 

Our  readers  will  see  from  this  account  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  is  indeed  the  practical  Exhibition  we  described 
it  to  be. 
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OUR  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  HOMES. 

INTRODUCTION. 


IT  is  proposed  that  under  the  above  title  some  hints 
should  be  given  to  the  inexperienced  in  domestic 
duties.  Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  will 
recall  the  time  when  housekeeping  was  simpler  and 
■easier  work  than  we  now  find  it  to  be ;  when  servants 
who  had  less  than  five  years’  character  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  ;  when  provisions  were 
cheap,  and  articles  of  dress  dear  ;  when  middle-class 
families  did  not  imitate  their  superiors,  and  when  do¬ 
mestic  servants  did  not  ape  their  masters. 

The  trials  and  troubles  of  a  young  housekeeper  have 
doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  she  herself  is 
too  often  far  less  fitted  by  education,  mode  of  living, 
and  the  example  of  her  friends,  to  cope  with  these  in¬ 
creased  difficulties,  than  was  her  mother  at  the  date  of 
taking  up  the  reins  of  management. 

Difficulties  faced  and  understood  in  all  their  bearings 
are  half  disarmed  of  their  terror,  and  although  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  general  rules  to  apply  to  each  individual  and 
particular  case,  yet  the  experience  of  one  is  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  all,  either  as  warning,  suggestion,  or  example. 

The  beginning  of  the  trouble,  and  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  lies  in  the  inefficient  education  of  women 
of  all  classes.  By  education  must  be  understood  that 
preparation  of  the  girl’s  mind  and  body  which  is,  in  her 
parents’  judgment,  to  fit  her  for  life’s  duties  and  life’s 
rewards. 

If  we  intend  to  rear  our  colts  and  fillies  for  the  race¬ 
course  we  do  not  limit  our  attention  to  the  mere  feeding 
and  ordinary  care  given  to  the  colts  designed  to  draw 
the  plough  ;  if  our  pigs  are  intended  for  the  table,  or 
for  breeding  purposes,  we  carry  out  a  separate  plan, 
well  considered  and  well  matured,  for  each  animal ;  but 
for  the  little  beings  confided  to  our  charge  few  parents 
plan  to  insure  the  perfect  development  of  the  chilffi  The 
father  labours  to  amass  wealth  for  the  child  ;  the  mother 
gratifies  her  self-love  by  arranging  a  “  good  marriage 
but  how  little  does  either  think  of  the  awful  responsibility 
entrusted  to  them,  of  drawing  forth  the  talents,  of  re¬ 
straining  the  passions,  of  developing  the  good,  of 
checking  the  evil,  of  their  offspring  !  For  many  parents 
are  contented  to  reprodupe  a  being  like  themselves,  to 
see  a  repetition  of  their  petty  hopes  and  aims,  of  their 
faults  and  failings,  of  their  vanities  and  their  actions. 

The  “  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number”  will 
scarcely  be  due  to  inffuences  such  as  these,  and  even 
those  parents  who  take  a  higher  view  of  education  in 
general,  and  of  the  education  of  women  in  particular, 
are  prone  to  forget  the  cultivation  of  domestic  virtues, 
and  to  centre  their  hopes  upon  an  enlarged  intellect  and 
a  warmed  heart. 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  purport  of  a  benevolent 
Creator,  “  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,”  but  a  dis¬ 
tinct  creature,  made  with  distinct  feelings,  inclinations, 
hopes,  and  wishes,  every  fibre  of  her  being  thrilling  to 


the  keynote  of  her  nature,  the  essence  of  her  existence 
— maternity. 

For  this  end  and  for  this  solemn  purpose  woman  was 
created,  for  this  she  was  endowed  with  patience,  with 
capacity  for  enduring  extreme  bodily  pain  and  mental 
anxiety,  for  this  she  was  gifted  with  supreme  love  and 
protecting  kindness  to  all  helpless  beings ;  for  this  order, 
care  of  detail,  perseverance,  and  generosity  were  im¬ 
planted  in  her  breast — that  wonderful  breast  which  pil¬ 
lows  and  sustains  her  infant,  which  supports  the  weary, 
consoles  the  afflicted,  and  comforts  the  dying. 

What  higher  aim  or  hope  can  be  held  out  to  any 
created  being  than  to  be  a  mother — a  mother  to  every 
creature  who  is  within  our  influence,  to  overflow  with 
kindness  to  all  beings,  to  be  revered  as  a  mother,  to  be 
loved  as  a  mother,  to  be  mourned  for  as  a  mother  ? 
Calm  and  quiet,  refreshing  as  a  fountain  in  the  desert, 
as  the  charm  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land,  is  the  true 
mother.  Let  us  examine  the  character  of  such  a  woman, 
and  see  whether  some  light  may  not  be  cast  on  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  day.  Woman’s  Rights  and 
Woman’s  Duties,  as  an  introduction  to  some  practical 
suggestions  for  regulating  our  homes  and  ourselves. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  whether  accepted  as  inspired 
or  merely  as  historical  works,  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
thoughtful  person  to  contain  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct,  which,  if  carried  out  in  all  their  beautiful 
detail,  could  not  fail  in  making  all  created  beings  happy. 
To  prove  this,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  Proverbs  xxxi., 
where  a  virtuous  woman,  a  mother,  is  described. 

“  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.” 
This  alone  shows  what  the  woman  is.  The  intelligence 
and  intellect  of  man  has  not  been  disputed,  but  the 
woman  must  be  intelligent  and  reasonable  if  the  heart  of 
her  husband  can  safely  trust  in  her  ;  that  his  honour  can 
be  left  in  her  hands  without  need  for  the  usual  Oriental 
guardianship  over  women,  is  told  in  the  following  verse  : 
— “  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of 
her  life.” 

She  is  an  early  riser,  “  she  riseth  also  while  it  is 
yet  night.”  The  mother,  whether  of  children  or  of 
the  household — haus-mutter,  as  the  Teuton  styles  her — 
must  be  an  early  riser ;  no  household  can  be  well  managed 
if  the  mistress  does  not  set  a  good  example  by  early 
rising.  Can  a  reasonable  woman — and  there  is  nothing 
but  education  wanting  to  make  all  women  reasonable — 
imagine  that  her  servants  will  rise  at  five  or  six  o’clock 
if  she  does  not  leave  her  bed  before  nine  ?  An  hour 
or  two  in  the  morning  will  give  easy  w'ork,  and  rest, 
and  leisure  to  the  house-mother  as  well  as  to  her  ser¬ 
vants  ;  it  will  add  to  her  health,  to  her  calmness,  her 
restful  frame  of  mind  ;  she  is  not  hurried  and  irritated 
by  the  pressure  of  her  work,  she  has  time  to  plan  and 
to  think — time  to  look  “  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household.” 
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To  rise  early  by  fits  and  starts  is  of  little  use  ;  to  rise 
one  morning  at  five,  hurrying  and  skurrying  the  ser¬ 
vants,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  you  descend  about 
nine  o’clock,  and  the  next  day  to  resume  your  old  ways, 
is  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  servants  with  respect  or 
to  do  any  real  good. 

It  is  better  to  rise  at  seven  and  come  downstairs  at 
eight  o’clock  all  the  year  round,  than  to  attempt  every 
now  and  then  these  extraordinary  efforts  of  rising  at 
five  or  even  earlier,  as  some  well-meaning  but  unrea¬ 
sonable  housewives  will  do.  In  order  to  rise  early  the 
mistress  of  the  household  must  retire  early,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  if  she  be  a  young  woman — young  people  actu¬ 
ally  want  more  sleep  than  those  older ;  and  women 
with  young  families  coming  on  should  be  careful  to 
take  from  seven  to  eight  hours’  sleep  at  night. 

Retiring  to  rest  soon  after  ten,  a  lady  can  well  rise 
at  six  o’clock  always  ;  but  should  she  sit  up  until  twelve 
o’clock,  or  even  later,  she  will  find  rising  at  six  o’clock 
almost  impossible.  Nature  imperatively  demands  rest 
and  time  in  which  to  recoup  the  exhaustion  of  the 
previous  day,  for  the  house-mother  “  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idleness  she  has  diligently  employed  her 
time ;  “  she  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff,  she  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands.”  Spindle  and  distaff  are  but 
little  known  to  this  generation,  but  no  woman  anxious 
to  do*  her  duty  can  be  idle,  no  matter  her  station  or  the 
number  of  people  to  serve  her  and  do  her  bidding ;  for 
the  mother  has  the  whole  happiness  of  the  household 
in  her  hands.  Her  early  rising,  her  careful  providing, 
keep  the  household  in  health  ;  her  discrimination  selects 
good  wholesome  food ;  her  forethought  sees  that  her 
nusband  begins  the  day  with  a  comfortable  meal.  She 
“giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her 
maidens  she  looks  after  her  servants,  sees  that  they 
are  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ;  “  she  is  not  afraid  of  the 
snow  for  her  household.”  Nor  do  her  duties  end  here. 


“  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor,  yea,  she 
reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy  she  is  kind  and 
charitable,  gentle,  loving  and  lovable. 

But  with  ail  these  essentially  womanly  qualities  she 
is  an  excellent  manager,  and  displays  business-like 
abilities.  “  She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it ;  with 
the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.  She  per- 
ceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good.  She  maketh  fine 
linen  and  selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  mer¬ 
chants.”  Nor  is  appearance  or  her  husband’s  position 
neglected.  “  Her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness.  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 

With  this  noblest  example  of  what  a  woman  should 
be  before  us,  we  cannot  go  very  far  out  of  the  way  if 
v'e  diligently  try  to  act  up  to  this  high  standard.  The 
position  of  many  women  absolutely  forbids  their  aiding 
their  husbands  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  but  every 
wife  is  a  steward  of  her  husband’s  wealth,  and  should 
consider  herself  in  that  light.  Every  little  act  of  care¬ 
fulness,  every  piece  of  forethought,  every  prevention  of 
accident,  illness,  or  waste,  becomes  a  sacred  duty. 

“  Who  swoops  a  room,  as  for  His  laws, 

Makes  that  anil  th’  uotion  fine.” 

Every  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  girl  prepares  the 
woman  for  a  life  wholly  given  to  others,  as  a  real  wife’s 
and  mother’s  life  must  be.  Nor  need  we  think  that 
“  second-hand  happiness”  not  worthy  the  name.  Hap¬ 
piness  resembles  mercy — it  is  twice  blest.  Acts  of  kind¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  “  chickens  and  curses,  come  home  to 
roost,”  and  are  not  lost. 

We  propose  next  month  to  examine  the  principles  of 
ordinary  English  housekeeping,  and  compare  them  with 
the  ways  and  manners  of  French  housewives, and  purpose 
to  give  practical  rules  and  tried  plans  for  the  better 
management  of  our  homes.  M.  A.  B. 


LA  MALLE  DES  INDES. 


We  have  all  heard  of  the  brilliant  toilettes  at  the 
“  Grand  Prix”  of  this  season,  and  on  English  racecourses 
the  costumes  were  noticed  to  be  more  recherche  than  ever. 
Among  the  jleiir  ties  pvs  the  foulard  costumes  were 
without  doubt  the  most  elegant.  These  silken  tissues 
of  every  tint,  of  exquisite  colouring,  and  as  soft  as  supple, 
drape  admirably.  Arranged  as  draped  tunics  and  polo¬ 
naises  over  skirts  of  twilled  foulard,  these  foulards  con¬ 
stitute  a  toilette  of  the  highest  elegance. 

It  is  at  the  Malle  des  Indes,  Passage  Verdeau,  24  and 
26,  that  one  sees  the  richest  collection  of  Indian  tissues. 

Crepeline,  imitating  perfectly  crepe  de  chine  the 
foulard  Lampas  in  broche  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground ;  and  foulard  Almee,  are  the  three  specialities 
of  this  house.  Plain  crepeline  in  the  newest  and  lightest 
shades  costs  ^^4  for  8  metres  ;  crepeline  covered  with 
rich  designs  and  ideal  freshness  costs  1 2 1  fr.  the  same 
quantity.  Almee  foulard  (triple  chain)  costs  for 
8  metres. 


For  simpler  toilettes  one  finds  at  the  Malle  des  Indes 
foulards  of  sixty  different  shades  at  six  francs  the  metre  ; 
these  form  fresh  and  delicious  toilettes  as  well  as  cos¬ 
tumes,  washing  well  and  looking  well  for  country,  sea¬ 
side,  and  watering-place  wear. 

Of  superior  quality  the  Foulard  Lisse,  either  spotted 
or  with  small  designs,  is  sold  at  58  francs  for  8  metres, 
while  twilled  foulard  of  stronger  make  costs  79  francs. 
Costumes  arranged  of  the  two  materials,  a  twilled  foulard 
skirt  and  spotted  foulard  polonaise,  are  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  costumes  of  the  season. 

At  48,  52,  58,  and  65  francs  for  8  yards  the  variety 
of  shades  is  imposing.  The  Malle  des  Indes  appears 
to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  chefs-d' auvres  of  Indian 
manufacture.  Richness  of  colour,  silken  softness  of 
tissues,  solidity  of  fabric,  and  perfection  of  design, 
these  are  the  qualities  of  the  tissues  sent  out  by  the 
Malle  des  Indes.  This  important  house  sends  out  all 
patterns  post  free,  which  must  be  returned. 
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I  DIAMANTI  DELLA  CORONA. 
(the  crown  diamonds.) 


IT  is  so  long  since  this  charming  work,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  productions  of  the  melody-breathing 
French  composer  Auber,  has  been  given  in  this  country, 
that  its  revival  at  a  rather  late  period  of  the  season  of 
1873,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  may  be  regarded 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  novelty.  The  peculiar  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  part  of  the  fascinating  heroine.  La 
Caterina,  to  the  qualifications  by  nature  and  art  of 
Madame  Patti  was  an  additional  motive,  were  any 
needed,  for  its  eagerly-anticipated  performance — an  an¬ 
ticipation,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  more  than  realised  by 
the  result.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  sparkling,  tuneful  opera  in  an  English  form, 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  in  1843,  “  took  the  town  by 
storm,”  to  use  a  commonplace  expression,  the  then 
heroine  being  an  Englishwoman,  a  Miss  Hunt,  better 
known  to  the  public  by  her  married  name  of  Madame 
Anna  Thillon,  who  had  received  her  musical  training 
in  France  from  her  husband,  a  distinguished  violinist, 
and  also  from  the  genial  composer  himself,  who  pre¬ 
pared  her  specially  for  this  part. 

That  the  furore  this  lady,  a  charming  singer,  delightful 
actress,  and  beautiful  woman,  created  at  the  time  will 
be  renewed  by  the  more  recent  impersonation  of  its 
latest  exponent,  Madame  Patti,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
or  that  the  part  of  the  sprightly  and  generous-hearted, 
if  somewhat  eccentric,  young  Queen  of  Portugal,  mas¬ 
querading,  for  state  purposes,  in  the  character  of  the 
chieftainess  of  a  band  of  brigands,  will  take  its  place 
among  the  most  popular  characters  in  her  repertoire. 

One  of  the  most  enlightened  of  French  critics,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Auber’s  operas,  says  that  they  want  to  be  heard 
as  women  of  a  certain  age  should  be  seen,  of  an  evening 
and  by  the  light  of  chandeliers  and  wax  tapers.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  there  is  much  in  The  Crown  Diamonds 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  close  inspection  and  the  full 
daylight  of  criticism. 

The  story,  considering  that  the  theme  is  professedly 
a  light  one,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 

The  scene  of  action  is  laid  in  Portugal,  the  first  two 
acts  in  the  vicinity  of  Coimbra,  the  third  at  Lisbon,  the 
period  being  the  year  1 77 7,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Giuseppe  I.,  and  during  the  minority  of  Donna  Maria 
Francesca,  his  daughter. 

Don  Henry,  Marquis  di  Sandoval  (Signor  Bettini),  is 
returning  to  Portugal  after  six  years’  absence,  to  be 
united  in  marriage  to  his  cousin  Diana  (Madame  Mon- 
belli),  to  whom  he  has  been  long  betrothed,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Campo  Major,  Minister  of  Justice  to 
the  young  queen,  Maria  Francesca. 

•He  is  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  near  the  hermitage 
of  Saint  Hubert,  situate  amid  the  towering  and  rocky 
mountains  of  Estremadura.  Seeking  shelter  in  a  cavern, 
he  finds  himself  in  the  haunt  of  a  gang  of  coiners  and 
banditti.  Enrtiged  at  his  discovery  of  their  secret,  they 


threaten  his  life,  but,  just  as  their  weapons  are  raised  to 
strike,  a  guardian  angel  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  habited 
in  the  striking  and  bizarre  costume  of  a  Zingara.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  will  be  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight 
between  the  elegant  young  officer  and  the  beautiful 
Caterina  (Madame  Adelina  Patti),  for  such  is  the  name 
by  which  the  supposed  niece  of  their  leader,  Rebolledo 
(Signor  Ciampi),  is  known  to  the  banditti.  Among  all 
the  subjects  of  surprise  to  the  intruder  none  astonish 
him  more  than  the  sight  of  a  casket  whose  contents  Re¬ 
bolledo  and  his  fascinating  niece  are  inspecting  together, 
and  which  consist  of  the  most  superb  diamonds  of  the 
first  water.  The  more  than  equivocal  position  and 
pursuits  of  this  lovely  creature  distract  Don  Henry’s 
mind,  and  he  can  scarcely  suppress  the  contending 
emotions  of  admiration  and  curiosity  with  which  his 
mind  is  filled,  when  the  attention  of  all  is  suddenly 
diverted  by  the  announcement  that  a  troop  of  soldiers 
is  surrounding  the  cavern.  Don  Enrico  is  so  fascinated 
by  his  new  acquaintance  that  he  declares  he  will  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  the  intruders,  though 
the  situation  is  nather  complicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  sent  by  his  uncle  the  minister,  and  commanded  by 
his  cousin,  the  young  and  gallant  officer  Don  Sebastiano 
(Signor  Cotogni).  Woman’s  wit,  however,  proves 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Caterina, 
the  coiners,  in  the  disguise  of  mendicant  friars,  find 
means  to  escape  from  the  cavern  bearing  with  them 
the  precious  casket  of  diamonds  (which  they  pass  oft 
as  their  saint’s  shrine)  through  the  very  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  who  reverently  make  way  for  them  on  bended 
knee. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act  the  scene  has 
changed  to  a  grand  saloon  in  the  Castle  of  Coimbra, 
near  Lisbon,  the  residence  of  Campo  Major  (Signor 
T.igliafico).  It  is  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Diana  with 
Don  Enrico,  but  from  an  interview  between  her  and  Se¬ 
bastian  we  learn  that  her  heart  is  bestowed  elsewhere, 
and  that  her  attachment  is  reciprocated  by  its  object,  Don 
Sebastiano.  The  latter  is  in  despair,  but  Diana  endea¬ 
vours  to  inspire  him  with  hope  from  her  belief  that  her 
cousin,  during  his  absence,  has  become  enslaved  by 
another.  Don  Enrico  here  enters  with  Campo  Major 
and  pays  forced  attention  to  his  cousin,  while  Sebastiano 
relates  the  non-success  of  his  expedition  to  Estremadura 
in  se.arch  of  the  notorious  gang  of  bandits  and  coiners. 

Wedding  guests  begin  to  arrive,  and  the  gay 
strains  from  the  ball-room  to  make  themselves  heard. 
The  host  requests  his  daughter  and  intended  son-in-law 
to  unite  their  voices  in  a  duet,  but  the  gay  bolero, 

Attraverso  de  montagne"  (Over  the  rocky  mountains) 
suffers  so  many  interruptions  as  to  make  Don  Enrico 
begin  to  think  that  without  a  miracle  they  will  never  get 
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over  those  mountains.  First  it  is  a  despatch  requiring 
Campo  Major’s  instant  attention,  and  next  it  is  the 
news  that  a  carriage  has  broken  down  at  their  very 
gates,  and  that  the  travellers  claim  shelter  and  hospi¬ 
tality.  Upon  the  entrance  of  these  during  the  enforced 
absence  of  his  uncle,  Don  Enrico  at  once,  and  to  his 
intense  astonishment,  recognises  the  mysterious  beauty. 
La  Caterina,  and  ReboUedo,  her  supposed  uncle,  who  is 
also  carrying  the  casket  of  gems  seen  in  the  first  act. 
Don  Enrico  is  tormented  between  his  desire  to  appear 
unconcerned  before  Diana  and  his  anxious  dread  lest 
harm  should  befall  the  fair  stranger  who  has  thus  rashly 
ventured  into  the  lion’s  mouth.  She  is,  however,  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  not  only  takes  up  Enrico’s 
part  with  Diana  in  the  interrupted  duet,  but  favours  the 
company  besides  with  a  highly  piquant  and  characteristic 
solo.  This  act  is  filled  with  critical  situations.  Don 
Enrico,  surprised  into  an  avowal  of  his  love  by  anxiety 
for  his  object,  accepts  from  her  a  ring  as  a  souvenir, 
which,  soon  after,  Campo  Major  recognises  as  a 
valuable  one  belonging  to  the  crown  diamonds,  of  the 
loss  of  which  he  has  just  been  informed;  and  Diana  has 
read  a  description  of  the  terrible  and  beautiful  female 
leader  of  brigands,  which  convinces  her  that  their  strange 
guest  is  none  other  than  La  Caterina.  Threatening  to 
reveal  her  suspicion  to  her  father,  Enrico  declares  his 
newly-awakened  loveforthestranger,and  Diana  promises 
to  conceal  her  identity,  and  also  contrive  her  escape,  if 
Don  Enrico  will,  in  return,  refuse  to  sign  their  own 
marriage  contract.  As,  in  consequence  of  the  audacious 
robbery  of  the  crown  diamonds,  the  finest  jewels  in 
Europe,  from  the  queen’s  palace  at  Lisbon,  every  car¬ 
riage  is  stopped  for  inspection  on  the  road,  this  is 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  but  by  Diana’s  agency  in 
gratitude  for  her  own  release  it  is  finally  achieved,  and 
La  Caterina  is  enabled  to  drive  off  from  the  palace  in 
the  minister’s  own  carriage. 

Act  III.  opens  in  an  ante-room  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Lisbon,  where  the  dramatis  persona  successively  assem¬ 
ble.  First  come  Dons  Enrico  and  Sebastiano,  Campo 
Major  and  his  daughter,  to  render  their  homage  at  the 
approaching  coronation  of  the  young  queen.  Rebolledo 
also  appears,  magnificently  attired,  and  evidently  in  high 
favour  at  court ;  but  in  spite  of  his  high-sounding  title, 
that  of  the  Count  Antonio  Morillas  de  Fuentes,  and  the 
orders  with  which  he  is  bedecked,  the  young  officers 
recognise  in  him  the  brigand  of  the  coiners’  cave,  and 
Campo  Major  and  his  daughter  their  stranger  guest. 
They  are  furious  when  requested  to  retire  into  an  inner 
room,  as  Her  Majesty  desires  an  audience  with  the 
count  alone,  and  when  they  have  withdrawn.  Her 
Majesty,  who  it  is  soon  seen  is  none  other  than  the 
sprightly  Caterina,  enters.  From  this  interview  we 
learn  that  Rebolledo,  some  time  since  under  sentence  of 
death  at  the  stake  for  coining,  was  visited  in  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  the  Inquisition  by  a  beautiful  young  lady,'who, 
showing  him  a  magnificent  diamond,  asked  him  if  he 
were  able  to  imitate  it.  Informing  her  that  he  could  do 
so,  but  only  at  his  place  of  work  in  Estremadura,  she 
procured  his  liberation,  and  conducting  him  to  the  royal 
palace,  disclosed  to  his  view  all  the  celebrated  crown 
diamonds.  His  guide  then  further  told  him  she  was 


maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess  Maria  Francesca,  who 
was  about  to  ascend  her  ancestral  throne,  and  how  she 
grieved  over  the  condition  of  her  kingdom,  its  finances 
ruined,  its  state  coffers  empty !  To  remedy  this  she 
desired  that  he  should  sell  these  useless  treasures  to  fill 
the  royal  treasury  without  taxing  her  subjects,  and 
replace  them  by  counterfeit  ones.  During  the  time 
occupied  in  their  manufacture,  the  maid  of  honour 
would  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  to  supervise  it,  and 
pass  as  his  niece  under  the  name  of  Caterina.  All  has 
succeeded,  and  the  queen,  probably  on  the  principle  of 
“  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,”  has  made  him  in  return 
superintendent  of  her  police.  When  the  fictitious  maid 
of  honour  now  appears,  she  at  once  avows  her  real 
rank  and  declares  that  she  is  the  queen  herself.  She 
presses  her  old  acquaintance  to  tell  her  freely  what  the 
people  say  of  her  in  Lisbon,  and  learns  that  the  chief 
topic  is  who  is  to  be  chosen  as  Her  Majesty’s  future 
consort.  After  a  little  more  complication,  such,  in 
particular,  as  Don  Enrico  being  placed  under  brief 
arrest,  he  being  charged  with  complicity  in  the  stolen 
ring  by  Campo  Major,  who  also  reproaches  his  daughter 
with  treachery  in  facilitating  the  escape  of  La  Caterina, 
matters  are  cleared  up  by  the  presence  of  the  queen  in 
person,  seated  on  her  throne,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  her 
coronation  robes  and  surrounded  by  her  courtiers  and 
ministers.  Enrico  thinks,  when  she  reminds  him  of  a 
certain  prophecy  of  hers  in  the  coiners’  cavern  that  he 
would  marry  Caterina,  all  must  be  a  dream ;  but  she 
assures  him  all  is  real  and  nothing  false  except  the 
crown  diamonds. 

Of  course  from  this  synopsis  of  a  rather  long  and 
roundabout  story  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  comic  operas,  especially  of  the  French  school, 
it  contains  much  that  is  improbable,  even  to  absurdity, 
but  it  answers  well  the  purpose  of  a  theme  for  some  of 
the  choicest  and  most  sparkling  melodies  that  have 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  melodious 
composers  of  his  time. 

The  brilliant  overture  is  as  familiar  as  it  is  popular. 
Foremost  among  the  vocal  gems  may  be  specially  named, 
in  Act  I.,  Caterina’s  aria  d'entrata  “  Si,  son  io”  the 
charmingly  piquant  story  of  II  bel  Pedrillo,  “  Un  di  nella 
foresta,"  and  the  tender  and  expressive  duet  for  soprano 
and  tenor,  “  Piu  dolce  momenti."  The  monks’  chorus 
as  the  pretended  friars  quit  the  cavern,  “  A 
della  badia,”  is  dramatic  and  effective,  and  forms  an  ap¬ 
propriate  termination  to  the  act. 

In  Act  II.,  taking  the  motifs  in  the  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  comes  first  a  capital  chorus  of  the  guests  in  Campo 
Major’s  palace,  “  Qtn  ne  chiania,"  very  bright  and  tune¬ 
ful  ;  the  duet  between  Diana  and  Enrico,  often  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  finally  sang  a  merveille  by  the  former  and 
Caterina  ;  a  charming  bolero  with  characteristic  accom¬ 
paniment  ;  and  the  spirituel  bravura  scena,  with  its  bril¬ 
liant  fiorituri,  in  which  Caterina  laughs  at  the  fears  and 
tremors  of  Don  Enrico.  There  is  also  a  melodious 
quartet  chorus  accompanied  between  Dons  Enrico  and 
Sebastiano,  Diana,  and  Campo  Major  ;  and  another  by 
the  same  in  the  form  of  a  finale  ensemble  to  the  act. 
Though  left  to  the  last  as  an  interpolated  work  not  be¬ 
longing  to  this  opera,  but  extracted  from  an  earlier 
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production  of  the  same  composer,  La  Nfige,  mention 
must  not  be  omitted  of  the  bravura  aria  “  Fiammn  gentd" 
introduced  by  Diana  at  the  commencement  of  this  act. 

The  third  and  last  act  comprises  a  highly  dramatic 
quintet,  the  accompaniment  to  which  is  tuneful  and 
effective,  *‘Non  so  ben  s'io  sotto  desto;"  an  excellent  can- 
tabile  aria,  “  In  mio  soccorso Caterina’s  appeal  to  the 
Virgin,  omitted  in  the  revival  of  the  opera  ;  a  charming 
allegro  for  the  same,  “  Per  tuo  Padre;"  and  a  delicious 
quartet  for  Caterina,  Don  Enrico,  Diana,  and  Campo 
Major.  Perhaps  in  compensation  for  the  beautiful  hymn 
to  the  Virgin  it  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  opera  a  bravura 
scena  from  another  of  Auber’s  operas,  Leicester,  is  added. 

It  would  somewhat  resemble  hypercriticism  to  com¬ 
ment  too  severely  on  the  interpolations  and  substitu¬ 
tions  introduced  by  Signor  Vianesi  in  the  execution  of 


his  arduous  attempt  to  place  an  opera  belonging  strictly 
to  the  French  school  in  the  category  of  grand  Italian 
Opera.  Spoken  dialogue  being  rarely  admissible  in 
this  latter  sphere,  recitatives  had  to  be  composed  for 
the  occasion,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  served 
chiefly  to  illustrate  the  wide  difference  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  Italian  ’and  the  French  school  of  vocal  art ; 
yet  with  every  real  and  imaginary  drawback  admitted, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  affording  as  it  does  extraordinary 
scope  for  the  display  of  the  exceptional  powers,  both 
vocal  and  histrionic,  of  Madame  Patti,  and  also  for  the 
superb  tnise  en  scene  and  accessories  for  which  the 
management  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den  has  ever  been  unrivalled,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
announcements  of  forthcoming  seasons  will  be  Auber’s 
opera  I  Diamanti  della  Corona. 


SWIMMING  FOR  LADIES. 

IT. 


ORNAMGNTAL  SWIMMING. — HEAD  WATER. 

Ik  the  learner  succeeds  in  acquiring  practically  the 
foregoing  instructions,  she  will  do  well,  as  they  contain 
all  that  it  is  really  necessary  to  know,  but  still  there  are 
other  departments  of  the  art  which  are  both  useful  and 
agreeable.  Head  water  is  one  of  these,  and  it  serves  as 
a  rest  when  tired  from  swimming. 

When  swimming  in  water  that  you  know  to  be  at 
least  from  six  feet  in  depth,  give  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  a  slight  jerk  backwards — this  draws  the  legs  down¬ 
wards  ;  now  make  a  gentle  effort  as  if  to  touch  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  make  the  body  upright  in  the  water  as 
if  standing.  The  head  must  be  slightly  bent,  so  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  of  it  reclines  on  the  water,  only 
the  face  being  above.  The  arms  may  now  be  folded  on 
the  breast,  or  stretched  out  in  front,  paddling  in  the 
water  with  the  hands,  which  last  movement  enables  you 
to  lift  the  head  higher  out  of  the  water. 

By  sinking  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  water,  and 
then  leaving  the  body  motionless,  the  action  of  the  water 
will  gradually  raise  the  feet  to  the  surface,  thus  making 
it  float. 

Tread-water  is  very  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  if 
attempted  with  confidence  may  be  done  the  first  time  of 
trial.  Be  suie  that  the  water  is  clear,  and  free  from  sea¬ 
weeds,  which  might  twine  round  the  legs. 

DIVING. 

In  order  to  dive  properly  you  must  have  something 
to  dive  from,  and  plenty  of  water  to  dive  into,  so  in 
most  watering-places  it  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
machines  stand  in  such  shallow  water.  There  is  an 
arrangement  very  simple  of  construction,  which  could 
be  easily  made.  A  long  plank,  running  out  with  the 
sea,  raised  on  legs,  the  farthest  away  being  the  highest, 
so  that  the  plank  is  on  almost  a  straight  line  above  the 


water.  Be  quite  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
underneath  the  water.  No  small  rocks,  or  any  tangled 
or  growing  seaweeds  to  twist  round  the  body. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  if  the  water  is  clear,  so  that 
by  throwing  a  pieee  of  white  china  on  the  bottom  you 
can  have  something  to  guide  you.  The  hands  are 
clasped  overhead,  the  arms  being  stretched  out  to  full 
length  ;  then  poise  the  body,  bending  slightly  forward, 
then  go  in,  hands  and  arms  first,  clearing  a  way  for  the 
head,  which  immediately  follows  them. 

Don’t  try  to  go  straight  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
bend  the  arms  when  under  water,  so  that  the  impetus 
carries  the  body  along  as  if  swimming,  a  backward 
jerk  of  the  head,  and  a  slight  movement  of  the  hands 
brings  the  head  to  the  top. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  dive,  as  besides 
the  natural  repugnance  to  going  under  water,  there  is 
also  the  inclination  of  the  swimmer  to  keep  on  the  top. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  seaweeds  I  may  as  well  add, 
that  should  you  when  swimming  get  accidentally  among 
growing  ones,  or  otherwise,  the  best  plan  is  to  work 
through  them  with  hands  and  elbows,  not  moving  the 
legs  much,  but  drawing  them  after  the  body,  keeping 
well  on  the  serface.  It  may  seem  slow,  but  it  clears 
them  more  effectually  than  any  other.  Do  not  lose 
presence  of  mind. 

SIDE  SWIMMING 

To  swim  on  the  side  lie  on  one  side,  say  the  right. 
Now  move  the  right  arm  under  the  water  as  if  it  were 
an  oar — that  is,  draw  it  down  towards  the  feet.  The 
legs  are  kept  well  apart,  the  right  foot  being  near  the 
left  knee.  Strike  out  as  if  kicking  away  the  water, 
with  rather  a  jerk,  hand  and  feet  together. 

This  is  a  rapid  mode  of  getting  along,  but  it  is  tiring, 
and  cannot  be  kept  up  so  long  as  plain  swimming.  The 
arms  can  be  changed  as  each  gets  tired. 
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THE  AUGUST  FASHIONS. 


August  fashions  are  always  remarkably  fanciful. 
What  novelties  appear  in  that  hottest  of  months — the 
month  par  excellence  of  the  seaside  and  villeggiatura — 
are  always  more  or  less  eccentric,  or,  at  any  rate. 


whose  dream  is  ever  to  obtain  that  which  they  have  not 
yet  enjoyed,  or  even  looked  upon.  The  unirmvn,  in 
this,  as  in  more  important  matters,  is  the  great  attraction, 
and  it  is  wonderful  what  strange,  bizarre  models  a 


374  — Walking  Toilettes. 

{^Designed from  the  latest  models  of  /Af  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


tl  ey  are  of  a  superfluous  kind.  The  real  summer 
frshions  appeared  early  in  the  season,  and  le  commun  des 
tr.crtelles  keep  contented  with  them  until  the  autumn ; 
but  there  are  fastidious  people,  capricious  and  fanciful 
spirits,  who  soon  weary  of  what  they  possess,  and 


skilful  modiste  may  impose  upon  some  of  her  clientes  by 
merely  endowing  it  with  the  prestige  of  novelty  and 
fashion.  Ladies  now  no  longer  ask,  “  What  is  the 
fashion  ?”  but  “  What  will  be  the  fashion  ?”  What  is 
that  which  the  cleverest  tmdiste  has  most  lately  imagined. 
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and  which  is  yet  iuedit  ?  Among  all  these  innovations, 
some  are  pretty  and  tasteful,  others  merely  eccentric ; 
it  is,  therefore,  more  necessary  than  ever  at  this  season 
to  select  models  carefully.  Of  course,  if  one  has  toilets 
to  purchase,  it  is  best  to  take  the  latest  fashion,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  in  good  taste,  more  especially  as  at  this  time 


first  sported  by  a  few  elegantes  late  in  the  summer  last 
year,  and  which  appeared  again  this  spring,  and  have 
been  so  fashionable  all  the  summer. 

It  certainly  seems  a  proof  of  a  return  to  simplicity  of 
toilet  that  percale  and  such  cheap  washing  materials  are 
so  much  in  favour  this  summer.  All  demi-toilettes  for 


375.— Walking  Costumes, 

{D. signed from  the  latest  modds  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 

models  are  frequently  brought  out  which  are  only  worn  the  seaside  and  country  are  of  twill,  sateen,  or  percale, 

by  a  few  among  the  leaders  of  fashion,  but  which  spotted  or  striped,  or  other  figured  in  white  or  very 

early  in  the  ne.xt  season  appear  as  the  universally-  light  shade,  over  dark  indigo  blue,  marroon,  or  olive- 

received  modes  of  the  year.  This,  our  readers  will  green  grounds.  All  the  foulards  of  last  year  seem  now 

notice,  has  been  the  case  with  the  dotted  tunics  over  transformed  into  Alsace  percales.  Taste  and  fancy 

plain  skirts,  whether  of  satin  or  foulard,  which  were  agree,  for  once,  with  economy.  The  costume  is  mostly 
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trimmed  with  bands  of  broderie  Anglaise.  The  jupon  ecrt/e  faille  on  one  side,  and  coloured  satin  on  the  other, 

is  made  with  three  flounces  and  a  half-open  tunic.  The  echarpe  sash  and  bows  for  the  hair  and  throat 

fastened  with  nacre  buttons,  and  trimmed  with  a  flounce  are  worn  to  match.  Narrow  ribbons  of  the  same 

of  embroidered  cambric,  or  else  with  two  flounces  and  kind  to  suspend  a  cross  or  locket  are  also  made  to 

a  retroussis  a  la  paysanne  at  the  back,  while  the  corsage  match. 

has  small  rounded  basques,  edged  with  embroidery.  The  wide  sash  is  more  than  ever  a  I'ordre  du  jour  to 

But  the  newest  style  in  these  simple  costumes  is  the  complete  and  give  a  nice  finish  to  light  summer  toilets. 


375A. — Indoor  Toilette. 

{^Designed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


ecrtij  skirt,  with  tunic  ot  ecrtte  batiste,  striped  with 
satin-like  stripes  of  some  light  colour,  such  as  mauve, 
rose,  pale  blue  or  green,  as  toilets  are  now  made  of 
two  colours,  only  on  condition  that  both  shades  shall 
be  repeated  in  every  part  of  the  costume  so  as  to  make 
an  harmonious  tout  ensemble,  the  ribbons  employed  for 
trimming  the  above  style  of  costume  being  double-faced. 


Besides  the  double-faced  ribbons,  there  are  those  splen¬ 
didly  brocaded  with  flowers  in  all  their  natural  tints  ; 
the  ceinture  Romaine,  with  vivid  stripes,  is  also  in  much 
favour,  and  so  are  the  Orientale,  the  Alsacienne,  and 
the  Persane.  The  latter  is  the  latest  invented.  Of 
course,  since  the  Shah’s  visit  to  Paris,  everything  is  h 
la  Persane ;  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  green  and  white 


375® — Seaside  Morning  Costume. 

{^Disigned from  the  Utlest  models  of  Grands  Magasins  cu  Louvre,  Paris.  ) 


the  front  lapels  being  thrown  back  over  the  shoulder.  It 
is  trimmed  with  white  silk  cords  and  thick  fluffy  tassels. 

Among  the  most  fanciful  toilets  composed  for  the 
saison  des  eaux  I  have  noticed  a  costume  de  matinee  of 
pale  rose-coloured  toile,  with  wide  stripes  of  a  deeper 
shade,  edged  on  either  side  by  a  fine  brown  outline, 
and  of  unbleached  toile,  trimmed  with  thread  guipure. 


guipure.  The  tunic  comes  down  into  two  points  at  the 
sides,  which  are  joined  together  under  the  folds  of  puff, 
caught  up  by  a  wide  scarf  of  rose-coloured  silk  ;  all  the 
outlines  of  the  tunic  are  edged  with  guipure.  The 
demi-wide  sleeves  are  tightened  just  above  the  elbow 
with  a  rose-coloured  biais  and  bow,  from  which  falls  a 
double  border  of  guipure. 
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was  the  uniform  of  all  our  elegantes,  and  vert  Perse  has 
been  in  great  vogue  ever  since. 

Of  all  the  models  christened  after  the  Shah,  one  of 
the  prettiest  is  a  loose  mantle  for  the  opera  or  casino, 
of  green  cashmere  embroidered  all  over  with  white 
silk,  in  a  rich  Oriental  pattern  of  arabesques  and 
flowers.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  loose  burnous,  one  of 


The  widely-striped  skirt  is  short  enough  to  show  a 
pretty  slipper  with  full  ribbon  bow  and  high  heel,  and 
a  fine  cotton  stocking  striped  to  match  the  jupon.  The 
tunic,  of  unbleached  toile,  opens  over  a  deep  gilet  of 
rose-coloured  silk,  with  square  pockets  it  fastens  with 
large  round  buttons  of  nacre,  and  is  trimmed  all  down 
the  front  and  round  the  pockets  with  quillings  of  white 
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For  the  beach  a  costume  of  ^cr«-coloured  molleton 
dj  laine  is  trimmed  with  crimson  cashmere.  The  skirt 
is  ornamented  with  pointed  tabs  of  the  crimson  cash- 
mere,  coming  about  half-way  up  the  skirt,  the  tip  of 
each  being  fastened  down  with  an  oxidised  button. 
The  tunic  fastens  down  the  front  with  similar  buttons  ; 
it  comes  down  to  the  heading  of  the  tabs,  and  is  slightly 
caught  up  behind  by  means  of  a  wide  crimson  sash,  tied 
into  a  loose  bow.  This  tunic  is  edged  round  the  bottom 
with  scarlet  braid.  The  sleeves  are  wide,  but  coat- 


not  possible  to  w'ear  it  out  of  doors,  but  in  the  country 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  our  fair  chatelaines  enjoy 
the  privilege  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Com¬ 
plete  costumes  are  made  of  white  muslin,  and  with 
the  large  Leghorn  hats  make  up  charmingly  fresh 
toilettes. 

The  Marquise  de  G - ,  just  returned  from  a  short 

stay  in  Vienna,  and  about  to  start  for  Luchon,  has 
ordered  from  her  costumier  several  costumes  of  ecru 
batiste,  with  wide  stripes  of  coloured  silk,  skirt  and 


376. — Country  Toilettes. 

(Jlesigned from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


tunic  to  match,  with  ribbon  ruches  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  stripes,  as  well  as  the  scarf  sash. 

A  travelling  costume.  Skirt  of  silk  poplin,  myrtle 
green,  tunic  of  rheda  cashmere,  with  bodice  h  basques, 
trimming  of  biais  of  the  material,  and  fancy  steel  buttons, 
as  large  as  half-crown  pieces. 

Toilettes  for  dinner  and  evening  parties,  of  white 
muslin,  trimmed  with  plain  tulle  and  lace  insertion,  over 
an  under-slip  of  light-coloured  silk;  sash  and  bows  to 
match  with  this  under-slip. 


shaped,  with  wide  revers  turned  up  with  crimson.  There 
is  also  a  crimson  sailor  collar  to  the  bodice.  This  cos¬ 
tume  will  be  useful  for  those  windy  days  which  one 
must  expect  by  the  sea,  and  will  also  make  a  capital 
dress  for  the  demi-saison. 

For  the  tropical  heat  now  raging  over  beach  and 
plain  a  cooler  description  of  dress  will,  however,  I  am 
sure,  prove  more  grateful.  To  all  the  nice  washing 
materials  already  alluded  to  I  should  add  white  muslin 
as  a  great  favourite  with  our  elegantes.  In  Paris  it  is 
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Simpler  muslin  toilettes  for  the  morning,  trimmed  with 
broderie  Anglaise. 

A  costume  of  bluish-grey  grenadine,  with  quilles  of 
glace  silk  upon  the  skirt,  and  revers  of  the  same  upon 
the  bodice  and  sleeves,  edged  with  llama  lace  to  match. 

A  costume  of  Chantilly  grenadine  over  black  silk, 
and  a  tunic  of  black  lace  as  a  change. 

A  short  mantle,  called  colid,  of  fine  black  cashmere, 
being  two  small  capes  superposed,  slit  open  at  the  back 
and  trimmed  all  round  with  black  guipure. 


there  are  some  rules  laid  down  by  good  taste  which 
may  not  be  broken  with  impunity.  Thus,  with  very 
simple  costumes,  a  chapeau  loaded  with  flowers  and 
plumes  would  not  be  tolerable.  Washing  materials, 
toile,  batiste,  percale,  and  so  on,  should  be  accompanied 
with  very  simply  trimmed  straw  hats.  The  mari/i 
shape  is  generally  selected,  and  it  is  considered  quite  bon 
ton  to  wear  it  simply  of  black  straw,  with  an  echarpe  of 
white  Donna  Maria  gauze  tied  round  it,  and  forming  a 
large  bow  and  long  lapels,  very  much  at  the  back. 


377. — Dressy  Country  Toilettes. 

{Designed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


Another  of  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet. 

Several  dainty  little  chapeaux,  very  much  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  feathers,  and  echarpe  veils  of  Donna 
Maria  gauze,  loosely  tied  round  the  crown.  This  fabric, 
a  rather  coarse-looking  silk  gauze,  is  a  very  great  suc¬ 
cess  this  summer. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  some  fresh  innovation  in 
the  way  of  hats  and  bonnets. 

In  spite  of  all  the  extravagance  of  present  fashions. 


A  still  newer  style,  and  one  which  will  no  doubt  last 
through  the  autumn,  is  the  marin  hat  of  black  or  brown 
straw,  merely  trimmed  with  wide  strips  of  plaid  silk. 
The  artistic  way  in  which  this  trimming  is  arranged  in 
folds  round  the  crown,  and  in  a  large  cocarde  bow  at 
the  side,  with  fringed  ends,  gives  all  the  effect  to  these 
dainty  little  hats.  The  brightest  plaids  are  selected  and 
look  best. 

For  little  girls,  and  young  girls  also,  I  admire  the 
new  Pamela  hats,  cabosse  all  round,  of  coarse-looking 
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straw.  I  saw  a  couple  for  two  sisters.  They  were  of 
white  straw  bound  with  white  faille,  ruche  of  the  same 
round  the  crown  with  two  bows  at  the  side  and  back, 
and  clusters  of  small  pink  and  white  daisies,  closed,  as 
when  the  sun  is  set,  and  without  any  foliage.  I  was 
also  shown  another  of  the  same  style  in  pale  blue,  with 
clusters  of  monthly  roses. 

For  travelling  it  is  considered  in  very  good  taste  to 
wear  a  hat  trimmed  with  very  wide  biais  of  faille  or 
grosgrain,  matched  in  colour  either  to  the  dress  or  its 
trimming,  or  both  ;  indeed,  if  the  costume  is  of  two 
shades,  both  should  be  repeated  in  the  ornament  of  the 
hat,  which  is  completed  by  a  very  large  buckle  of  jet, 
steel,  nacre,  or  oxidised  metal,  placed  slantways  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  large  Leghorn  hats  are  all  the  vogue 


kind  of  tricorne,  and  is  fastened  up  on  one  side  by  a 
large  cocarde  of  blue  grosgrain.  A  ruche  of  the  same 
is  put  on  inside  the  edge  of  the  border.  Upon  the 
outside  of  the  border  there  is  also  a  bow  of  long  blue 
ribbon,  loops  and  lapels,  and  a  delicate  cluster  of  blush 
roses,  verbenas,  jessamine,  and  mignonette,  which  shoots 
off  into  an  aigrette  over  the  crown.  Very  stylish  is 
this  hat,  and  suitable  to  wear  with  a  Louis  Quatorze 
costume,  with  deep  facings  and  revers  of  blue,  to  match 
the  trimming. 

One  of  the  fantahles  most  in  vogue  at  fashionable 
watering-places  is  the  Collier  Breton,  a  necklet  of  black 
velvet,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  with  a  tab  to 
fall  in  front,  and  lapels  to  tie  behind.  The  necklet  and 
tab  are  ornamented  with  patterns  either  in  steel,  jet. 


377A. — New  Bonnets. 

{Destined from  the  latest  models  of  /Ar  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


for  the  garden  and  country.  But  even  this  classical 
style  of  chapeau,  which  has  for  ages  survived  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  has  now  changed  its  shape.  It  is 
no  longer  the  low- crowned  and  flat  broad-brimmed.  It 
takes  to  all  sorts  of  waves,  curves,  and  dints. 

The  Bacchante  is  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
border,  and  turned  up  at  the  edge  ;  behind  it  is  length¬ 
ened,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  curtain.  It  is  trimmed 
round  with  large  bunches  of  white  and  purple  grapes, 
and  with  tinted  vine-leaves.  An  echarpe  of  brown 
Donna  Maria  gauze  is  tied  into  a  loose  bow  and  lapels 
at  the  back. 

The  Garde  Frangaise  is  also  a  Leghorn  hat,  and  of  a 
still  more  extraordinary  shape  than  the  preceding.  In 
front  it  is  much  the  same,  but  at  the  back  it  forms  a 


gold,  or  silver,  and  a  cross  of  metal  or  jet  to  corre¬ 
spond  hangs  from  the  tab.  This  forms  a  nice  finish  to 
the  toilet,  especially  with  the  bodices  open  en  chdle  or  en 
coeur,  which  are  more  than  ever  the  vogue  this  summer. 
Over  the  polonaise  of  a  light-coloured  costume,  another 
pretty  fashion  is  to  wear  a  black  lace  fichu  crossed  over 
the  bosom  and  tied  behind. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  KHIVA  LAMBREQUIN. 

This  rich  and  elegant  Lambrequin  is  worked  in  Berlin 
wool  and  silk,  and  will  be  found  serviceable  for  several 
purposes,  as  a  table  border,  for  example.  Mesdaraes 
Le  Boutillier,  1 25,  Oxford-street,  supply  all  materials 
for  this  Lambrequin,  and  begin  the  work  for  15s.  6d. 
for  three  yards  ;  5s.  6d.  for  lambrequin  only. 
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SPINNINGS 

“  1  wish  I  knew  ' 


WHEN  a  journey  is  decided  upon  we  are  naturally 
anxious  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the 
following  points  ; — How  to  go,  when  to  go,  and 
WHERE  to  go,  and  what  to  take  in  portmanteau  and  in 
purse.  The  information  given  by  friends,  “  travelled” 
persons,  folks  who  “  have  seen  the  world,”  is  usually 
vague  in  the  extreme  ;  it  is  desirable,  and  in  the  case  of 
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IN  TOWN. 

Imt  stqis  to  take  ! 

— Take  tliese.” 

Sh^loci:  /racesiied. 

tious  house,  whose  speciality  is  the  production  of  out¬ 
fits,  the  collection  and  forwarding  of  goods  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Messrs.  D.  Nicholson  and  Co.,  of  50,  51,  and  52, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  have  been  established  five-and- 
twenty  years  as  outfitters,  agents,  and  general  drapers. 
The  firm  conducts  the  purchase  of  goods  of  all  kinds 


377B. — Gardes  Hat  and  Dressy  Bosnet. 

^fiigntd from  the  latest  models  of  the  Gramds  Magasins  DU  Louvre, 


ladies  travelling  alone  necessary,  to  know  exactly  what 
preliminary  “  steps  to  take.” 

Those  ladies  who  have  ample  time  in  which  to  arrange 
their  plans  and  collect  their  impedimenta  will  require 
one  interview  with  an  experienced  outfitter,  when  they 
will  learn  the  exact  and  best  mode  of  proceeding.  On 
the  other  hand,  ladies  already  in  India  or  the  colonies 
are  enabled  by  correspondence  with  an  experienced  out¬ 
fitter  to  have  all  their  commissions  executed  without 
trouble  to  themselves  or  to  friends  in  the  mother-coun¬ 
try.  It  is  not  every  lady  who  has  friends  in  I.x)ndon, 
and  experience  teaches  that  goods  are  quite  as  easily 
selected  from  India  as  from  Devonshire  unless  an  .agent 
is  employed. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  careful,  conscien- 


for  ladies,  undertaking  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
collection,  packing,  &c.,  for  five  per  cent,  on  purchases 
under  1 00,  and  2|  per  cent,  on  purchases  over  that 
sum.  The  original  invoices  are  forwarded  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  so  that  a  lady  can  have  articles  from  a  dozen 
Paris  or  London  shops  if  required,  all  sent  to  her  in 
one  parcel.  Paying  for  goods  is  also  made  an  easy 
affair  by  Messrs.  1).  Nicholson  and  Co.  It  must  be 
extremely  difficult  to  send  the  exact  sum  before  pur¬ 
chases  are  made,  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  send,  say 
one  hundred  pounds  for  one’s  toilette,  knowing  that 
months  must  elapse  before  one  sees  a  solitary  article  of 
the  long  list.  To  avoid  this  payment  beforehand,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  is  adopted  : — One-fourth  only  of  the  sum  to 
be  laid  out  is  sent  to  Messrs.  D.  Nicholson  and  Co. 
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in  advance ;  the  balance  they  collect  on  delivery  of 
goods  by  drafts  drawn  at  6o  or  90  days’  sight,  at  any 
bank  in  any  part  of  the  world,  Messrs.  D.  Nicholson 
and  Co.  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the 
London  branches  of  all  the  provincial,  foreign,  and 
colonial  banking  houses  for  that  purpose. 


will  give  estimated  prices  and  collect  goods  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  friends  or  for  one’s  own  inspection.  In  short, 
this  house  undertakes  to  take  all  trouble  off  our  hands. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  residents  in  India  to 
send  patterns  of  the  dresses  I  often  describe  in  this 
Magazine,  to  choose  various  articles,  and  to  see  them 


378. — Visiting  Toilet  and  Indoor  Costume. 

{Designed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 

Any  class  of  goods  of  any  firm  in  England,  France,  properly  packed  for  their  destination.  I  am  not  able  to 

or  Germany  can  be  thus  forwarded.  do  this  always,  although  I  am  very  pleased  to  do  so 

Messrs.  D.  Nicholson  and  Co.  give  full  informa-  when  equal  to  the  fatigue  -,  but  I  have  asked  Messrs, 

tion  respecting  the  routes  to  be  taken,  the  payment  of  Nicholson  to  undertake  the  forwarding  of  patterns  and 

passage  money,  particulars  of  ships  for  long  sea  and  the  collection  of  goods  for  me,  when  I  will  inspect 
Suez  Canal,  of  shipping  one’s  goods  and  one’s  self,  and  them  and  compare  them  with  the  lists  sent,  or  with 

if  furnished  with  a  list  of  wants  and  requirements,  any  instructions  forwarded  to  me.  Ladies  wishing  me 
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to  undertake  this  must  write  to  me,  care  of  Editor, 
giving  full  particulars  as  well  as  a  priced  list,  if  possible 
a  full-length  photograph,  in  order  that  I  may  judge  or 
the  style  required.  I  will  return  the  portrait  if  a  stamped 
directed  envelope  is  sent,  but  cannot  undertake  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence.  All  money,  patterns  of  bodices, 
boots,  &c.,to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  D.  Nicholson  and  Co., 


The  price  list  for  outfits  of  this  firm  is  very  useful ; 
large  sheets  are  covered  with  priced  designs  for  every 
variety  of  underclothing ;  ladies  can  select  any  make  or 
style  from  these  patterns.  The  Beatrice,  Edith,  and 
“  Favorite”  chemises,  the  “  Baden,”  Scarborough,  and 
Duchesse  nightdresses,  may  be  cited  as  among  the 
simpler  and  medium  designs.  Washing  and  the  Indian 


379. — Peignoir  and  Walking  Dress. 

(^Dfsigned  from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


as  I  cannot  undertake  these  matters  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatever.  Books,  periodicals,  new  music, 
perfumery,  cosmetics,  toys,  household  furniture,  pianos, 
and  other  music.!!  instruments,  carriages,  cutlery,  iron¬ 
mongery,  wines,  ales,  beer,  preserved  meats  and  fruits, 
stationery,  &c.,  &c.,  are  purchased  by  Messrs.  D. 
Nicholson  and  Co.  in  the  best  markets  at  lowest  prices. 


dhobis  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  are 
buying  our  outfits.  Every  class  of  haberdashery  is  kept 
by  this  firm,  and  the  widths  of  tapes  and  ribbons  are 
given,  as  well  as  sizes  for  gloves,  hosier^',  and  buttons 
shown  on  a  numbered  gauge. 

To  return  to  our  traveller.  Cabins  for  the  long  sea 
route  are  usually  fitted  up  with  sofa  or  swinging  cot. 
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mattress,  bolster  and  pillow,  sheets,  pillow-cases  and 
blankets,  chest  of  drawers  divided  into  two  parts,  for 
easy  carriage^by  bullocks  or  mules,  washing-stand,  table, 
looking-glass,  bath,  water-can,  carpets  or  mats,  lamp, 
swinging  tray,  chairs,  handbroom,  dustpan,  bag  of 
sundries  and  hanging  pockets,  one  for  toilet  articles,  one 
for  needlework  and  sundries,  and  a  third  in  which  to 
suddenly  deposit  anything  or  everything  in  one’s  hand. 
What  is  called  an  Overland  Cabin  Bag  is  a  useful  friend 
in  any  cabin,  and  one  orjtwo  clothes-bags  should  not  be 
forgotten.  A  hanging  pincushion  must  be  thought  of, 
and  on  no  account  must  pins  be  stuck  into  life-belts 
either  in  your  cabin  or  on  deck.  For  the  overland 
journey  a  lady  should  have,  if  possible,  a  reser\'ed 
cabin,  otherwise  she  will  be  inconvenienced  by  being  in 
a  cabin  with  two  or  even  three  other  ladies,  and  she  will 
be  only  able  to  have  a  small  portmanteau  with  her. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  good  blue  serge  dress,  a 
black  silk  and  two  dark  percale  or  foulard  costumes  for 
the  Red  Sea,  plenty  of  old  linen  and  handkerchiefs, 
which  may  be  thrown  away  when  soiled.  A  good 
peignoir  for  the  little  walk  to  the  bath-rooms,  and  a  hat 
or  bonnet  and  costume,  for  landing  wherever  the 
steamer  touches.  Lace  lingerie  lasts  clean  longer  than 
linen,  and  paper  collars  and  cuffs  replace  linen  with 
advantage.  Plenty  of  books  and  work  should  be  taken, 
and  a  little  (Fortnum  and  Mason’s)  hamper  for  one  per¬ 
son,  containing  brandy,  eau-de-cologne,  champagne, 
biscuits  in  tins,  arrowroot,  Liebig’s  extract,  preserved 
milk  and  fruits.  An  indiarubber  bottle  for  hot  water  is 
invaluable  in  sea-sickness,  and  small  doses  of  champagne 
a  very  excellent  remedy.  A  soft  cushion  and  a  portable 
arm-chair  are  real  comforts.  Tea  and  teapot  for  private 
use  at  odd  hours  are  also  luxuries  not  to  be  despised. 

Medicines  should  be  taken,  as  well  as  every  article  to 
the  use  of  which  we  are  accustomed. 

In  these  days  of  easy  and  expeditious  transit  I  would 
not  counsel  ladies  to  take  too  many  dresses,  for  these 
speedily  become  unfashionable,  if  not  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects,  climate,  &c. 

The  underclothing  should  be  of  cotton,  not  of  linen, 
the  use  of  linen  in  hot  climates  being  considered  as  very 
injurious  to  the  health.  The  dhobis  injure  the  clothes  by 
their  singular  mode  of  beating  them  with  stones  in  the 
water,  so  that  a  great  quantity  of  underlinen  is  required, 
and  as  the  climate  necessitates  great  fineness  of  quality 
in  the  fabric,  there  is  no  little  saving  effected  by  the 
substitution  of  the  less  expensive  cotton  for  linen  under¬ 
clothing. 

I  advise  my.  readers  to  study  the  lists  and  books 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  D.  Nicholson  &  Co.  as  likely  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  my  correspondents. 

July,  with  its  long,  tranquil  summer  days,  is  always 
a  pleasant  time  of  preparation  for  the  annual  holiday  ; 
•ne  has  leisure,  when  awakened  by  the  birds  at  four 
o’clock,  to  “  lie  in  bed  and  scheme”  plan*  for  the  better 
management  of  the  household,  the  arrangement  of  certain 
vetements  for  ourselves  or  for  the  children,  and  for  the 
quiet  preparation  for  the  coming  winter.  Our  summer 
dresses  are  made,  and  we  wait  for  the  usual  August  sales 
to  purchase  our  autumnal  costumes,  or  material  for  the 
toilettes  of  the  coming  year.  Preserving  time  is  nearly 


over ;  we  rise  early,  yet  are  tempted  by  the  beautiful 
evenings  to  sit  up,  to  enjoy  the  coolness.  We  have  long 
pleasant  hours,  and  we  occupy  them,  if  we  are  wise 
women,  in  “looking  forward,”  as  the  old-fashioned 
Puritans  used  to  do,  and  get  through  a  good  deal  of 
needlework  in  these  lovely  summer  days.  I  myself  am 
invariably  seized  during  the  month  of  July  with  what  my 
husband  terms  an  epidemic  of  needlework.  I  cut  out 
and  begin,  if  I  do  not  always  complete,  the  necessary 
new  underclothing  of  the  entire  household,  and  as  of 
course  I  do  not  waste  my  time  in  hand-sewing,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  longcloths  suitable  to  machine-work. 

Ordinary  longcloths  contain  much  dress — i.e.,  the 
powder  which  flies  out  when  one  tears  the  cloth,  and 
which  accumulates  on  the  sewing-machine,  clogging  its 
movements,  and  blunting  its  needle.  Longcloths  have, 
in  fact,  sorely  “  exercised”  my  patience,  but  lately  I 
have  exclusively  used  the  machine-finished  Horrocks’s 
longcloths,  as  sold  by  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody. 

A  novelty  in  longcloth  and  calico  has  been  sent  to 
me,  which  I  intend  trying  as  soon  as  I  have  worked  up 
the  piece  of  longcloth  which  I  purchased  during  my 
last  “  attack”  of  plain-sewing.  This  new  cloth  is  en¬ 
titled  Scoured  Grey  Calico,  and  is  sold  by  C.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  of  Berlin  House,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Three 
patterns  were  sent  to  me — No.  I,  ordinary  calico  ; 
No.  2,  unbleached  calico;  and  No.  J,  “New  Scoured 
Leather-Make  Calico.”  The  first  requires  no  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  “  dress”  flying  out  in  showers,  as  is  usual 
with  this  class  of  fabric  ;  No.  2  was  as  dusty  as  un¬ 
bleached  calico  usually  is,  and  of  the  usual  whity-brown 
colour ;  No.  g,  au  contraire,  is  a  fine,  close,  even  tex¬ 
ture,  perfectly  free  from  dust  or  dressing,  so  white  as 
to  look  white  when  placed  near  the  unbleached,  and  but 
a  shade  or  two  inferior  in  colour  to  the  bleached  dressed 
calico  No.  I. 

The  advantages  of  using  this  scoured  grey  calico  are 
obvious.  Although  the  cloth  is  shrunk  under  its  soap 
and  water  scouring,  the  fabric  has  never  been  subject 
to  the  chemical  combination  that  produces  brilliant  white¬ 
ness  and  induces  rottenness  of  tissue  ;  the  full  natural 
strength  of  the  cotton  is  retained ;  a  few  ordinary 
washings  will  make  the  material  become  perfectly  white, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  calico  retains  its  whiteness  more 
completely  than  when  bleached.  Scoured  grey  calico 
is  made  g2  and  36  inches  wide,  varying  in  price  from 
3^d.  to  8^d.  per  yard.  It  can  be  had  in  plain  sheeting 
and  twill  sheeting  above  two  yards  in  width.  The 
process  of  bleaching  adds  one  halfpenny  per  yard  to  the 
cost  of  the  longcloth,  and  this  is  of  course  saved  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  scoured  or  unbleached  longcloths. 

Workers  of  pillow  or  point  lace  will  be  charmed 
with  the  new  book  on  these  laces  which  is  in  the  press 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Tread- 
win,  of  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter,  is  the  authoress. 
Mrs.  Treadwin’s  long  and  practical  knowledge  of  lace¬ 
working,  her  actual  acquaintance  with  every  kind  of 
ancient  and  modern  lace,  render  this  book  a  vade-mecum 
for  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  art  of  lace-making.  Ladies 
need  no  longer  complain  that  they  cannot  in  this  year 
of  grace  1873  reproduce  the  marvels  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries :  every  detail  is  clearly  shown  by 
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exquisite  illustrations.  Many  lace  secrets  are  for  the 
first  time  made  known,  and  not  the  least  useful  portion 
of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
description  of  lice-ckaning. 

Black  lace  cleaning,  a  totally  different  operation,  is 
also  minutely  described.  The  designs  are  beautiful, 
and  the  whole  work  is  got  up  with  most  creditable  care¬ 
fulness  and  attention  to  every  detail  likely  to  be  required 
by  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  art. 

The  work  is  entitled  Antique  and  Modern  Point  and 
Pillow  Lace,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler,  Paternoster-row,  price  los.  It  is  a  real  edition 
de  luxe,  and  should  lie  on  every  lace-worker’s  table. 

My  own  little  work.  Polonaise  Lace,  looks  quite 
humble  by  its  side,  but  as  the  price  is  moderate,  and 
the  work  of  a  humbler  character,  I  must  content  myself 
with  its  plainer  appearance.  I  should  like,  however, 
for  my  next  “  child”  to  have  a  pretty  gold-besprinkled 
cover  and  be  a  little  smarter  in  appearance.  I  am  in¬ 
deed  pleased  to  find  it  is  so  much  liked,  and  thought 
to  be  so  useful.  I  think  that  polonaise  lace,  nicely 
worked,  makes  a  most  elegant  trimming,  and  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  my  patterns  already 
worked  out  and  employed  as  garniture. 

For  dressing-gowns  of  soft  shades  of  cashmere,  for 
morning  jackets  of  tussore  or  ecru  silk,  for  foulard 
trimming,  for  placing  on  white  muslin  dresses  and  po¬ 
lonaise,  these  imitations  in  crochet  of  yak  and  Maltese 
laces  and  Cluny  guipures  will  be  found  useful  and 
effective.  I  am  now  making  a  breakfast  dress  of  mus- 
linette,  with  polonaise  lace  trimming,  for  a  visit  I  expect 
to  pay  in  August,  and  have  also  a  polonaise  and  a 
muslin  polonaise  costume  trimmed  with  this  lace.  I 
have  run  the  lace  on  an  ecru  gimp  heading  for  the 
muslin  polonaise,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove  it  easily 
for  washing,  and  can  tack  it  on  again  in  a  few  moments 
without  regathering  the  lace  or  having  to  measure  it  at 
all.  I  fancy  my  readers  will  be  glad  of  this  idea  if  it 
has  not  already  “  struck”  them.  I  believe  ideas  float  in 
the  air  and  we  catch  them  as  readily  as  we  do  colds  in 
England. 

I  spoke  above  of  the  sales  which  usually  take  place 
in  London  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  when  careful 
and  prudent  housewives  may  select  most  useful  fabrics 
at  lower  prices  than  they  could  possibly  otherwise  ob¬ 
tain  them.  For  example,  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Oxford-street, 
is  now  selling  a  quantity  of  goods  useful  for  those  who 
have  to  study  economy  in  dress,  who  have  to  keep  up 
a  good  position,  and  have  fresh,  ladylike  raiment,  and 
who  yet  feel  that  every  unnecessary  penny  spent  is  so 
much  taken  from  the  fund  laid  by  for  illness,  age,  or, 
maybe,  the  education  of  children.  Manners,  thoughts, 
feeling,  and  actions,  not  her  dress,  make  the  lady  known, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  elegant  refinements 
of  a  lady’s  toilette  can  by  any  management  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  housemaid  in  a 
middle-class  family.  Let  us  glance  over  Mr.  Burgess’s 
stock,  and  see  what  “  bargains”  we  can  secure. 

First  we  find  Water-lily  Pique,  a  material  noted 
for  keeping  its  colour  well  and  for  remaining  in  fashion. 
Pique  is  suitable  for  paniers,  dresses,  for  polonaise,  for 
casaques,  and  for  children’s  dresses,  for  seaside  cos¬ 


tumes,  and  for  country  wear.  It  can  be  made  up 
simply  or  elaborately  trimmed,  always  looks  well  and 
ladylike,  and  after  mamma  has  well  worn  it,  her  little 
girl  will  look  charming  in  it  for  at  least  two  seasons. 
White  trellis  muslins  for  robes  de  chambres,  plain 
home  toilettes.  Children’s  white  frocks  are  usually 
made  of  this  much-enduring  muslin,  for  the  trellis  bars 
render  the  fabric  strong  enough  to  be  suitable  for  our 
little  romps.  Trellis  muslins  return  from  the  wash  new 
dresses,  and  with  a  sash  and  a  few  bows  can  be  made 
dressy  little  costumes.  Muslins  are  invaluable  for 
fresh  last-summer  toilette,  and  if  bought  at  reasonable 
prices  and  well  selected,  are  among  the  very  few  fabrics 
which  may  be  laid  by  with  advantage.  Quiet  small 
patterns  should  be  chosen,  patterns  that  have  not  been 
the  fashion  of  the  season,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
less  likely  to  be  remembered  as  “  last  season’s  muslins.” 
The  muslins  bought  by  Mr.  Burgess  are  nearly  all 
French  muslins,  made  by  the  celebrated  Koechlin  Freres. 
These  lovely  muslins,  not  expensive  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  are  now  greatly  reduced  in  price.  Toile 
de  Burmah  is  most  serviceable  for  country  and  seaside 
wear  ;  it  is  strong,  looks  well,  and  washes  well,  and 
is  a  capital  fabric  for  girls’  and  little  boys’  wear ;  but  for 
the  little  heroes  I  prefer  the  plain  material.  Silk- 
finished  alpacas,  in  all  the  new  colours,  will  be  found 
useful,  whether  for  wearing  under  muslin  or  grena¬ 
dine,  or  fully  trimmed  with  the  same  material  for  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  grenadines,  if  plain,  may  be  named  as 
another  fabric  always  useful  to  have  by  one.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  making-up  great  quantities  of  dresses, 
which  will  become  demodee  before  they  are  half  worn 
out ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  good  fabrics,  bought 
often  below  cost  price,  and  always  at  a  reduced  cost, 
and  which  will  be  as  fashionable  next  season  as  they 
are  at  present,  and  which  will  not  be  harmed  by  lying 
by  for  a  time. 

White  clear  and  spotted  muslins  may  be  named  as  aft 
instance  of  economical  purchases,  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  one  pays  6d.  a  yard  more  than  is  asked 
at  the  end,  for  the  seller  naturally  wishes  to  clear  his 
premises  for  the  reception  of  autumnal  stock,  and  the 
nice  rolls  of  muslin  carefully  put  by  in  your  wardrobe 
will  not  be  harmed  or  be  in  the  way. 

For  early  autumn  costumes  and  travelling  toilettes, 
Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  42,  Sackville-street, 
offer  some  admirable  fabrics.  All  experienced  travellers 
agree  that  real  Scotch  summer  tweed  is  the  material  par 
excellence  for  the  moor  and  the  mountain,  and  this  favourite 
tweed  even  rivals  the  still  fashionable  serge  for  seaside 
wear.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  not 
seen  them  to  realise  the  elegant,  ladylike  travelling  cos¬ 
tumes  of  this  house,  which  supplies  nearly  all  the  Royal 
Family.  The  twilled  tweeds,  in  all  colours  and  shades, 
make  up  beautifully,  and  lend  their  folds  to  the  graceful 
drapery  of  the  present  mode. 

Silk  linsey  presents  another  most  useful  travelling 
material ;  it  is  light,  throws  off  dust,  and  has  all  the 
souplesse  of  silk  without  its  disadvantages.  Spun  silk 
for  warm  climates  is  being  sent  out  in  great  quantities 
by  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  This  fabric  washes 
admirably,  and  is  well  adapted  for  young  girls’  and 
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380. — Nkglige  Basket  of  Gilded  Wood, 
Ornamented  with  Berlin  Wool-work. 


3S4. — Berlin  Wool-work  Design  for  Top  of  Basket  (3^0) 

■  Bed.  □  Yellow.  @  Light  yellow  filoselle. 


381. — Berlin  Wool-work 
Border. 

■  Black.  H  Light  red.  R  Green.  □  Blue. 
□  Yellow. 


383. — Note-book. 


■  Bed.  Q  Yellow.  Light 
yellow  filoselle. 


382. — Berlin  Wool-work  Design 
FOR  Tab  of  Basket. 


XUM 
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children’s  toilettes.  Stockings  to  match  each  costume 
can  be  had  here  in  cotton,  thread,  or  silk.  My  visit  was 
timed  too  early  to  see  the  autumnal  mantles  and  jackets 
for  which  this  house  is  noted,  but  I  saw  several  novelties 
in  waterproofs,  which  are  in  requisition  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  and  among  these  the  “  dust-proof”  mantle, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  jleur  de  pois  of  Paris  for  the 
races,  fetes j  and  reunions  to  which  one  has  to  drive. 
This  “  dustproof”  mantle  is  composed  of  alpaca,  is  scal¬ 
loped  and  bound,  and  is  made  as  a  large  cape  entirely 
covering  the  costume,  and  buttoned  in  front ;  another 
shape  has  the  exact  form  of  a  large  waterproof  cloak 
minus  the  cape,  and  is  an  admirable  protection  for  deli¬ 
cate  toilettes,  whether  driving  or  for  evening.  Many 
ladies  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  coming  to 
the  opera,  theatre,  &c.,  by  train,  would  gladly  cover 
their  “  finery,”  if  possible,  by  similar  mantles,  while  for 
the  races  and  for  travelling  the  Persian  Dustproof 
mantle  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Next  month  I 
hope  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  new  cloth 
mantles  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co. 

Mr.  Stockley,  of  44,  New  Bond-street,  whose  pretty 
note-paper  I  have  already  mentioned,  has  lately  intro¬ 
duced  a  very  nice  paper,  called  the  Belgravia.  Large 
writing  is  in  vogue  ;  the  neat  feminine  Italian  hand  has 
gone  out  with  the  coming  in  of  masculine  aspirations 
and  ambitions.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  ladies 
who  fill  d  line  with  one  word  would  make  that  word 
as  legible  as  it  is  large  ;  but,  however  this  may  be  with 


the  women  of  the  future,  Mr.  Stockley  gives  “  ample- 
room  and  verge  enough”  for  the  bold  scrawl  of  the 
present  day.  The  Belgravia  letter  and  note-paper  is  as 
wide  as  ordinary  note-paper  is  long,  and  displays  crest 
or  monogram  to  great  advantage.  The  Belgravia  en¬ 
velopes,  matching  this  paper,  are  well  contrived,  for  the 
adhesive  matter,  gum,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  glued  below 
the  monogram  or  crest,  the  flap  of  the  envelope  being 
longer  than  is  usual,  thus  the  crest  or  monogram  is  not 
necessarily  torn  in  opening  the  letter,  and  may  be  cut 
out  and  fastened  in  one  of  Mr.  Stockley  s  crest  albums, 
which  are  the  most  originally  designed  books  of  the 
kind  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  heat  of  the  day  compels  me  to  think  of  cool 
l»ths  in  the  ever-lovely  sea,  and  of  course  bathing- 
dresses  must  be  thought  of.  There  is  now  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them,  as  nearly  all  drapers  now  keep  them. 
Mrs.  S.  Jay,  of  259,  Oxford-street,  has  some  charming 
sea-bath  costumes,  stylish  yet  perfectly  modest  and  lady¬ 
like.  They  are  made  of  a  thick  rep,  and  do  not  cling 
to  the  shape  in  the  water.  Cap,  shoes,  tunic,  and  pan¬ 
talon,  with  neat  case  to  hold  all  the  “  outfit,”  can  be 
had,  or  the  costume  alone.  The  very  idea  of  sea-bathing 
makes  me  long  to  have  a  dip.  Impossible  to  take  “  a 
header,”  even  with  one’s  bath  full  of  sea  water  a  la 
Tidman,  but  “  quand  on  n’a  pas  ce  qu’on  aime,  ii  faut 
aimer  ce  qu’on  a,”  is  sound  philosophy  (as  applied  to 
baths  him  entendu)  ,  and  I  mean  to  make  the  best  of 
what  I  have,  so  dear  ladies  au  revoir. 

The  Silkworm. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

GASTRALGIA. — GASTO-ENTERALGIA. - PYROSIS. — ACIDITY,  ETC. 


There  are  few  organs  which  are  more  frequently 
attacked  by  disease  than  the  stomach.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  quite  a  multitude  of  remedies  for  the 
disorders  to  which  it  is  liable  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Many  are  deservedly  forgotten, 
a  large  number  have  the  same  fate  before  them,  and 
others  succeed  sometimes  more  or  less  completely.  It 
is  important  to  sufferers  to  be  acquainted  with  a  genuine 
remedy,  which  is  employed  with  success  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases.  The  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  a 
meeting  cm  the  27th  of  December,  1849,  after  numerous 
experiments  made  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  approved  and  recommended  the  use  of  Bellocs 
Charcoalf  to  cure  a  class  of  diseases  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  report,  “  are  too  often  the  despair  of  patients 
and  physicians.” 

Since  that  date,  Bellocs  Charcoal,  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  lozenges,  has  become  a  popular  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  stomach  of  every  character. 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  a  tablespoonful  of  char¬ 
coal  or  two  lozenges  should  be  taken  before  and  after 
each  repast.  The  beneficial  effect  is  generally  felt  after 
the  first  doses. 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  the 


report  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris 
at  its  meeting  on  tbe  27th  of  December,  1849  : — 

“  M.  D - ,  major  in  a  cuirassier  regiment,  had  suffered  for  ten 

years  from  gasto-cntcr.dgia.  He  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  coffee,  privations  which  his  profession  rcndcriHl 
especially  annoying.  I  made  him  take  four  spoonfuls  of  Belloc’s 
Charcoal  daily,  one  in  the  morning,  one  after  each  meal,  and  the 
last  an  hour  before  bed-time.  Eight  days  of  this  treatment  perfectly 
restored  the  action  of  the  stomach.  Twenty-live  days  after.  Major 

D -  smoked,  took  coffee,  no  lunger  followed  the  treatment,  and 

was  restored  to  perfect  health.” 

“Miss  M -  had  suffennl  for  two  years  from  ga.stralgia,  which 

for  the  last  ftnir  months  had  become  so  severe  that  she  no  lunger 
dare<l  to  venture  on  solid  food ;  for  after  each  meal,  as  well  as  in  the 
intervals,  she  experience*!  very  violent  pains  in  the  stomach.  I 
made  her  take  a  spoonful  of  Belloc’s  Charcoal,  and  prevailed  on 
her  to  eat  a  mutton  chop  and  some  of  the  breast  of  a  chicken  im¬ 
mediately  after.  Wlien  she  found  that  she  digested  tliese,  which 
before  she  could  not  take  without  cruel  suffering,  her  surjirisc  was 
scarcely  describable.  Digestion  t<x)k  place  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  patient  contimuHl  to  use  Belloc's  Charcoal,  eat 
always  with  appetite,  digested  easily,  and  the  pains  of  the  stomach 
definitoly  disappeared.” 

“  Tlie  Chevalier  d’H - ,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  had  suffered  for 

more  than  thirty  years  from  the  stomach,  and  had  employed  with¬ 
out  success  8<'vend  empirical  reinetlies.  We  advisetl  him  to  take  a 
spoonfitl  of  Belloc’s  Charcoal  daily,  after  each  meal,  and  for  the 
ten  years  that  he  has  used  it  his  sufferings  have  not  once  re¬ 
appeared. 

“  De.  Duput  de  Frenelle.” 
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OPERi\S,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


By  the  time  this  resume  of  musical  and  theatrical 
affairs  appears  in  print,  another  season  will  have 
passed  away  at  both  the  Italian  Opera  houses  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Her  Majesty’s  troupe  was  the  first  to  say  fare¬ 
well  after  a  season  which  seemed  unusually  brief,  and 
in  which  there  was  nothing  of  real  novelty  to  record. 
The  chief  points  of  interest  were  the  reappearance  of 
Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson  as  the  heroine  of  Ambroise 
Thomas’s  Migmn,  her  original  character,  and  one  with 
which  she  is  inseparably  associated,  and  the  assumption 
for  the  first  time  by  Madame  Tietjens  of  the  part  of 
Leonora  in  Donizetti’s  exquisite  Favorita,  the  result  of 
which  as  far  as  the  ear  was  concerned — that  is,  musically 
and  histrionically  considered — was  in  every  respect  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  breach  of  promise  in  the  case  of  the  non¬ 
production  of  Balfe’s  posthumous  work,  II  Talismano, 
is  a  subject  for  sincere  regret,  and  the  excuse  proffered 
for  the  same  too  transparent  to  be  accepted  as  valid. 
At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  a  more 
earnest  effort  to  extend  the  repertoire  was  discernible. 
The  revivals  of  Rossini’s  Otello  and  Verdi’s  F.rnani  had 
in  them  something  of  novelty,  which  was  still  more  the 
case  in  the  production  of  Auber’s  sparkling  Crown 
Diamonds.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  addition  of  judi¬ 
ciously-composed  recitatives  by  Signot  Vianesi,  the 
opera,  magnificently  as  it  was  placed  upon  the  stage, 
and  superbly  as  the  role  of  the  heroine  was  interpreted 
by  Madame  Patti,  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  list  of 
grand  operas.  The  opera  concerts  at  the  Floral  Hall 
proved  so  attractive  that  an  extra  one  had  to  be  an¬ 
nounced,  the  opera-house  itself  being  made  the  arena 
for  this  final  occasion. 

The  concerts  given  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  by  the 
company  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  have  also  proved 
highly  attractive.  At  the  last  of  the  series  no  less  than 
four  grand  military  bands  contributed  their  services  to 
heighten  the  effect. 

At  Drury  Lane,  on  the  nights  when  the  theatre  was 
not  occupied  by  the  artistes  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
Madame  Ristori,  the  renowned  Italian  tragedienne,  gave 
a  series  of  superb  impersonations,  the  perfection  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  the  drama  in  which  she  appeared  most  frequently 
during  her  brief  visit,  and  by  her  deeply  tragic  and 
touching  impersonation  of  the  unfortunate  French 
queen  produced  a  profound  sensation. 

Another  of  the  successes  of  the  season  of  1873  may 
be  chronicled  as  that  produced  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  by  the  charming  actress  from  the  Academie 
Fran9aise,  Mdlle.  Aimee  Desclee,  who  won  such 
golden  opinions  by  her  spirituel  and  pathetic  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  heroines  in  Frou  Frou,  Diana  de  Lys,  and  La 
Maison  Neuve  that  her  engagement  had  to  be  renewed. 
This  gifted  actress,  who  was  admirably  supported 
in  her  arduous  parts  by  MM.  Maurice  Coste,  Didier, 
Schez,  and  Edmond  Barbe,  was  succeeded  by  Madame 
Judic  ;  but  neither  this  lady’s  style  nor  that  of  the  pieces 


she  appeared  in  proved  acceptable  to  the  public  taste, 
in  spite  of  the  piquancy  and  “  chic"  she  displayed  in 
the  singing  of  her  chansons  parlantes.  The  other  French 
company  established  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  has 
been  winning  laurels  by  the  capital  representations 
of  the  ever-welcome  compositions  of  Jacques  Offenbach, 
sprightliest  and, most  melodic  of  musicians.  La  Belle 
Helene  is  now  succeeded  by  the  latest  Parisian  success, 
Les  Braconniers. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  close  of  the  season  was  signi¬ 
fied,  as  usual,  by  the  benefit  of  the  popular  lessee,  Mr. 
Buckstone,  when  the  clever  and  amusing  comedy  of 
which  he  is  the  author.  Single  Life,  was  revived,  to  the 
general  delight  of  all  present.  The  musical  element 
was  not  wanting  on  the  occasion,  four  of  his  most 
favourite  songs  being  given  in  his  best  style  by  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  still  the  prince  of  English  tenors. 

The  Opera  Comique  has  achieved  a  great  success 
in  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand’s  apropos  bouffonnerie,  entitled 
Kissi-Kissi,  adapted  (freely  and  easily),  as  its  witty 
author ’says,  from  the  French  piece,  L'  lie  de  TuHpatan. 
Full  of  merry  sayings  and  sprightly,  tuneful  music,  it 
affords  a  capital  hour’s  amusement. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  George  Conquest  has  appeared 
and  created  a  great  sensation  by  his  marvellous  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  fantastic  musical  drama  of  The  Snaefell. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  season  terminated  with  the  famous 
drama  of  The  Bells,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  selecting  for  his 
benefit  on  the  last  night  to  appear  as  Mathias,  the  part 
in  which  he  first  stamped  himself  as  an  actor  of  unsur¬ 
passable  genius. 

At  the  Olympic  The  Nenv  Magdalen  maintains  its  at¬ 
traction  undiminished,  as  does  The  School  for  Scandal  at 
the  Vaudeville  ;  The  Wandering  Jew  at  the  Adelphi  ; 
Old  Soldiers  and  the  opera  boipfe  of  Nemesis  at  the 
Strand  ;  and  as  did  Man  and  Wife  up  to  the  close  of  the 
season  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s.  These  are  certainly 
not  changeable  times  as  far  as  matters  theatrical  are 
concerned.  A  portion  of  the  company  at  this  last-named 
theatre,  headed  by  their  directress,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  is 
announced  to  appear  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  late  Mr. 
Robertson’s  comedy  of  Caste,  at  the  Royal  Standard 
Theatre. 

The  Globe  Theatre,  temporarily  vacated  by  the 
regular  company,  is  occupied  by  a  provincial  troupe, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  E.  Saker,  who  has  already 
succeeded  in  making  his  mark  with  a  London  audience. 
The  new  drama  called  Coming  Home,  in  which  he  has 
sustained  the  principal  character,  if  not  belonging  to  the 
highest  order  of  dramatic  productions,  yet  contains  much 
to  interest  and  amuse  an  audience. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  operas  in  English  form  an  at¬ 
tractive  feature  in  the  programmes.  The  latest  revival 
has  been  Auber’s  pretty,  tuneful  Domino  Noir.  The 
leading  roles  are  efficiently  sustained  by  Mesdames  Flo¬ 
rence  Lancia  and  Annie  Thirlwall ;  Mr.  J.  Maas  is  the 
tenor  vocalist. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


374.  — W'axkisq  Toilettes. 

1.  Dress  of  grey  or  ^cru  linon,  richly  embroidered. 

2.  Cretouuc  or  toilc  costume,  trimmed  with  bias  to  match,  and 
with  flutiugs  and  buttons. 

375.  — Walking  Costcsies. 

I.  Skirt  of  alpaca  kilted  pleatings.  Embroidered  poult  de  soic 
tunic  and  short  poult  de  soie  vetement,  bound  and  trimmed  with 
metal  buttons;  bow  of  moir^  ribbon  at  the  back. 

I.  Faille  casaque,  half-fitting,  trimmed  with^  double  bias  passe¬ 
menterie  and  silk  guipure  and  moire'  bows. 

37SA. — Indooe  Toilette. 

Skirt  of  Alsatian  percale,  trimmed  with  three  bias  flounces  and 
two  fluted  flounces.  Muslin  corsage  and  poult  de  soie  jacket. 

375B. — Seaside  Mobnino  Costtme. 

Ecru  costume  composed  of  skirt  and  polonaise,  the  whole  trimmed 
with  flutings  and  bias  bands. 

376.  — CorNTET  Toilettes. 

1.  IMiite  piqn^  costume  made  with  train  skirt,  trimmed  with  an 
ecru  cambric  flounce.  The  casaque  and  tunic  of  piiju^  are  trimmed 
with  bias  bands  of  ecru  cambric  simulating  broidery.  The  casaque 
is  pointed  at  the  sides,  as  is  also  the  tunic. 

2.  Muslin  dress  made  with  a  skirt  flounced  to  the  waist,  and 
tight-fitting  sleeveless  jacket.  Louis  XV.  casaque  of  foulard  of  two 
shades  of  blue,  and  composetl  of  waistcoat  and  jacket ;  the  whole 
trimmed  with  small  silver  buttons  and  loops  of  stitched  or  embroi¬ 
dered  muslin.  Jean  Bart  hat  of  white  chip  and  blue  silk  ombrelle. 

•  377. — Dbesst  CorxTEY  Toilettes. 

1.  Pearl-grey  English  alpaca  dress.  The  first  skirt  has  two 
flounces  trimmed  with  two  deep  pleats;  the  upper  flounce  is 
headed  with  a  bias  band  of  a  darker  shade.  The  upper  skirt  is  edged 
with  a  bias.  Pointed  corsage.  Jacket  of  the  same  material, 
trimmed  with  deep  silk  revers.  Sleeves  with  Louis  XV.  ornaments. 
Tuscan  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  bows  of  grey  ribbon. 

2.  Ilcscda  sultane  costume.  The  first  skirt  has  a  pleated  flounce, 
headed  by  a  bouillonne',  in  its  turn  headed  by  a  fluting.  The  second 
skirt  repeats  this  desippi,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  bouillonne. 
Open  bodice  fastened  by  a  bow,  and  with  simulated  waistcoat 
basques,  formed  by  a  revers  etlgcd  with  ruchings.  Sleeve  with  niched 
saltots.  Rice  straw  hat  with  reseda  spray  and  roses  of  three  colours, 
mingled  with  bows  of  ribbon.  Parasol  matching  the  toilette. 

377 A. — New  Bonnets. 

1.  English  brown  straw  bonnet  with  velvet  border;  brown  ribbon, 
and  spray  of  roses.  Brown  ribbon  strings. 

2.  Black  turquoise  silk  bonnet;  rose  tulle  front  and  spray  of 
roses. 

377B. — Gaeden  Hat  and  Deessy  Bonnet. 

1.  Garden  hat  of  coarse  straw,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and 
with  a  large  rose. 

2.  Bonnet  of  rice  straw',  with  lace  appret,  faille  ribbon,  tea  rose  j 
blue  tulle  front. 

378. — Visiting  Toilette  and  Indooe  Costcme. 

1.  Of  rich  silk  made  with  flounced  train;  pleated  tablier  front. 
Princesse  tunic,  the  whole  toilette  richly  trimmed  with  beaded 
passementerie  and  guipure  insertion  and  edging. 

2.  Indoor  toilette  of  grey  alpaca  with  tunic  and  house  jacket 
of  moUetou  cloth,  embroidered  with  self  colour. 

379. — Peignoie  and  Walking  Dbess. 

1.  Peignoir  of  fine  cashmere  lined  throughout,  trimmed  with  bias 
from  the  neck  to  the  edge. 

2.  Complete  costume  of  poult  de  soic,  consisting  of  a  skirt  with 

two  flounces,  and  draped  tunic,  open  in  front,  fastened  by  satin 
bows.  ^ 

380,  382,  and  384. — ^NkoLiGK  Basket  oe  Gilded  Wood, 
Oenamentdd  with  Bbblin  Wool-woek. 

The  framework  of  this  basket  is  made  of  gilt  bars ;  it  is  1 5  inches 
high  exclusive  of  the  feet.  The  sides  of  the  framework  are  21 
inches  long  at  the  upper  edge,  and  1 7  at  the  lower.  The  ends  are — 
the  upper  edge  12]  inches,  and  at  the  lower  edge  8^  inches  long. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  framework  is  trimmed  with  a  small  valance 


arranged  in  tabs.  These  are  of  crimson  satin  lined  with  w'hitc 
muslin,  according  to  illustration  380.  In  the  centre  of  each  tub  is 
sewn  a  Berlin  wool-work  design  (see  illustration  382).  The  strips 
are  bound  with  a  narrow  pice  of  satin,  and  finished  with  fringe  as 
in  illustration.  The  loose  edges  of  the  tabs  are  trimmed  with  crim¬ 
son  silk  gimp,  in  the  openings  of  which  are  introduced  small  silk 
buttons.  The  sewing  on  of  the  tabs  is  hidden  by  a  thick  crimson 
cord,  the  ends  of  which  are  15  inches  longer  than  the  tabs,  and  arc 
finished  with  tassels.  When  the  tabs  have  been  fastened  on  the 
framework  by  means  of  small  beads,  the  ends  of  the  cord  are 
fastened  into  a  bow.  Tlic  basket  inside  the  framework  is  made  of 
wood,  covered  outside  with  Russian  leather,  and  lined  inside  with 
glazed  paper.  Both  halves  of  the  lid  are  trimmed  with  Berlin 
wool-work.  A  part  of  the  pattern,  with  explanations  of  the  colours, 
is  given  in  No.  384. 

381. — Beblin  Wool-woek  Bobdeb. 

This  border  is  intended  to  ornament  portieres,  meulles,  &c.  It 
is  worked  on  canvas  with  wool  and  filoselle,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
planations  given  with  381.  The  colours  used  are  black,  light-red, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow. 

383. — Note-book  with  Loose  Leaves. 

Tlxis  note-book  is  made  of  cardboard,  and  covered  with  Russian 
leather.  The  inside  of  the  upper  cover  is  ornamented  with  a  me¬ 
dallion  of  taffetas,  in  which  initials  are  worked  in  gold  thread  and 
crimson  silk,  and  flowers  in  shaded  grey  silk.  At  the  side  of  the 
under  cover  there  is  a  small  clasp  or  strap  to  hold  the  pencil.  The 
leaves  are  loosely  fastened  together  at  one  end,  and  can  be  taken 
out  singly. 

385  and  395- — Applique  Slippeb. 

This  pattern  is  worked  on  light  brown  cloth  in  appliqud  of  brown 
velvet,  and  two  shades  of  brown  cloth,  and  embroidered  with  maize- 
coloured  purse  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  The  applixpu*  is 
edged  with  fine  silk  braid.  For  back  of  slipper  see  illustration 
No.  395. 

386  and  387. — Embboidbbed  Chaibs. 

386  is  a  chair  of  white  lacquered  wood;  the  cover  of  the  back 
and  seat  is  of  pale  green  silk  rep.  The  pattern  is  worked  in  ap¬ 
plique  with  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  in  point  russe  with 
different  coloured  purse  silk.  387.  This  chair  is  of  gilded  wood, 
with  covers  of  mulberry-coloured  grosgnun  silk,  worked  according 
to  the  pattern  with  applique,  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  in 
point  russe  with  different  coloured  purse  silk. 

388,  389,  and  393. — Oenamental  Spittoon. 

Tills  spittoon  is  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  Russian  leather. 
It  is  inches  high  without  the  feet,  and  is  3J  inches  wide.  Inside 
is  a  bronze  shell,  and  outside  a  scalloped  border  of  Russian  leather. 
Illustration  389  shows  a  part  of  the  border  the  original  size.  It  is 
scalloped  round  the  edge,  and  after  holes  have  been  cut  in  it  it  is 
lined  with  crimson  satin.  The  embroidery  is  then  worked  with 
crimson  and  claret  purse  silk,  in  point  russe,  knotted,  and  button-hole 
stitch.  The  border  given  in  No.  388  is  of  grey  leather,  embroidered 
with  different  shades  of  grey  silk,  in  point  russe,  satin,  and  knotted 
stitch. 

390  and  391. — Lace  Edgings  in  Netting  and  Ceochet. 

For  No.  390  set  on  two  stitches  over  a  mesh  not  quite  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  net  a  strip  the  required  length ;  then  crochet  along 
the  lengthway  as  follows: — ist  row  :  *  In  the  first  netted  stitch  i 
point,  consisting  of  i  double,  1  treble,  5  long  treble,  1  treble,  i  double, 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  *  i  double  in  the  first  point,  1  chain,  1 
purl  stitch  consisting  of  4  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  chain,  i 
chain ;  repeat  from  •.  Along  the  other  side  of  the  netting  crochet 
3  double  in  every  stitch  of  netting.  For  No.  391  crochet  a  chain 
of  the  required  length,  2  rows  as  follows : — ist  row :  *  i  long  treble, 
S  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  of  the  8  chain,  i  double  in  the  second, 
I  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  same  stitch  into  which  the  first  long 
treble  was  worked,  i  chain,  miss  3,  3  chain,  1  long  treble,  3  chain,  i 
long  treble  in  the  same  stitch  as  the  last,  1  chain,  miss  3 ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row :  *  i  double  in  the  chain  stitch  before  the  first 
chain  loop ;  then  work  in  the  chain  loop  the  following  pattern  : — 
I  double,  9  chain,  i  double,  7  chain,  i  double,  3  times  alternately  9 
chain,  i  double,  7  chain,  1  double,  9  chain,  i  double.  This  com¬ 
pletes  the  pattern :  1  double  in  the  chain  stitch  before  the  second 
loop  of  the  last  row,  2  chain,  3  double  in  the  next  3  chain,  2  chain  ; 
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repeat  from  *,  joining  togpether  the  first  loop  of  every  pattern  to  the 
last  of  the  preceding  pattern.  (See  illustration  391.) 

392  and  396. — WoRKBASKET  ON  Stand. 

Tills  stand  is  of  gilded  wooden  bars,  and  is,  including  the  basket, 
3Si  inehes  high  and  iij  inches  wide.  The  circumference  is  38^ 
inches.  The  stand  has  two  baskets,  joined  together  by  gilded  chains 
(see  illustration).  These  baskets  are  lined  inside  with  brown  corded 
silk,  and  trimmed  outside  with  embroidery.  The  large  basket  has 
inside  pockets  for  sewing  materials,  and  outside  it  is  trimmed  with 
cords  and  tasselj.  Bound  the  bars  of  the  large  basket  a  silk  cord  is 
twisted,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Tlie  design  for  the  bordering 
is  given  in  illustr.ition  396,  the  original  size.  It  is  worketl  on  a 
foundation  of  light  grey  corded  silk,  in  applique,  satin,  and  overcast 
stitch ;  the  dark  stripes  on  each  side  are  made  of  grey  silk  braid, 
embroidered  in  jmint  russe  and  overcast  stitch,  with  ilitterent  shades 
of  grey  silk.  The  same  bniid  is  used  for  the  twisted  ribbon  in  the 
centre  pattern ;  it  is  of  two  shades  and  fastened  to  the  foundation 
with  button-hole  stitches  of  light  grey  silk,  between  which  purl  are 
worked  at  intervals.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  are  worked 
with  purse  silk  the  natural  colours  of  tho  flowers  and  leaves,  iu 
iutcrl^'ing  satin  stitch  and  overcast  stitch. 

394. — Postage-Stamp  Case. 

This  case  is  of  cardboard,  covered  with  Kussian  leather,  and 
fastened  with  a  bronze  lock.  It  is  4  inches  long,  inches  wide, 
and  ij  inches  high.  Inside  it  has  partitions  for  the  stamps,  and 
outside  it  is  edginl  with  bronze,  and  ornamented  with  a  scalloped 
I)order  enibroidered  in  point  russe,  herring-bone,  overcast,  and 
knotted  stitch,  in  black,  white,  and  crimson  silk  of  different  shades. 
The  loops  at  the  edge  of  the  grey  lappet  are  of  gold  thread. 

397. — Java  Canvas  Border  for  Covers,  &c. 

This  Iwrdering  is  worked  on  eeru-eoloured  Java  canvas,  which  has 
been  filled  up  with  point  do  reprise,  and  embroidered  in  point  russe 
with  crimson  wool.  For  the  open-work  strips  a  suffieient  number 
of  lengthway  threads  are  drawn  out,  and  the  crossway  threads  arc 
filletl  up  with  point  de  reprise  (see  illustration).  The  point  russe 
embroidery  is  worked  each  side  of  the  open-work  strip. 

398,  400,  and  404. 

Carriage  Rug  in  Crochet  and  Embroidery. 

Illustration  400  shows,  in  reduced  size,  part  of  a  carriage  rug, 
made  of  separate  strips  sewn  together,  ornamented  with  cross- 
stitch  embroidery,  and  bordered  with  knotted  fringe.  The  original 
is  43^  inches  long  and  33f  inches  wide,  without  the  fringe.  Tliere 
are  1 1  stri])s,  5  broad  ones  of  white  single  Berlin  wool,  and  6  narrow 
ones  of  blue  single  Berlin  wool.  The  crochet  must  be  rather  tightly 
worked,  therefore  the  needle  must  not  be  too  coarse.  Tltc  broad 
stripes  arc  workwl  the  short  way  in  ordinary  Victoria  crochet,  on  a 
chain  of  28  stitches.  Each  pattern  of  the  Victoria  crochet  consists 
of  I  forward  and  i  backwanl  row.  In  the  ist  row  take  up  one 
loop  of  every  chain  stitch,  and  keep  all  the  stitches  together  on  the 
needle  ;  in  the  2nd  row,  every  two  stitches  are  crocheted  off  together, 
drawing  the  wool  once  through.  To  every  succeeding  pattern 
must  be  joined  the  upright  part  of  the  stitches  of  the  last  row. 
Along  each  side  of  these  strips  a  row  of  double  crochet  is  worked 
in  blue  wool.  Then  turn  the  work.  Crochet  along  the  double 
crochet  as  follows: — ist  to  3rd  rows:  1  double  in  each  stitch, 
always  putting  the  needle  through  tho  upjier  part  of  the  stitch. 
4th  row :  *  3  double ;  i  raiseil  spot  in  the  upright  part  of  the 
stitches.  To  form  the  spot,  wind  the  wixd  5  times  round  the  needle, 
then  draw  it  through  the  stitch  as  a  loop  three-ijuarters  of  an  inch 
long.  1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  3rd  row.  In  working 
this  slip  stitch  all  the  loops  and  windings  of  the  thread  must  be 
drawn  through  together  (see  illustration  398),  repeat  from  •. 
Repc:it  the  4th  and  5th  rows  three  times  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  finish  with  a  row  of  double  crochet.  TIic  .strips  are  sewn 
together  on  the  wrong  side.  The  cross-stitch  embroidery  on  the 
white  stripes  is  worked  in  blue  and  white  filoselle  from  the  pattern 
given  in  404.  A  knotted  fringe  of  woollen  strands  4  inches  deep 
finishes  the  rug. 

399. — Ornamental  Case  foe  Keys. 

Tliis  case  is  of  carved  wixxl,  stained  a  pretty  brown  colour.  It 
is  22  inches  high,  and  15^  inches  wide.  On  the  outside  of  the  door 
is  a  medallion  worked  on  a  ground  of  gi’ey  cloth  in  raised  satin 
stiteh.  The  pansies  are  made  of  velvet,  and  the  leaves  of  several 
shades  of  green  cloth,  with  the  veining  workixl  with  purse  silk,  in 
point  russe  and  overcast  stiteh.  The  little  bei'ries  are  worked  in 


satin  stitch,  and  the  stems  in  overcast  stitch.  In  the  inside  of  the 
case  hooks  are  arranged  for  the  keys  to  be  hung  ujxm. 

401. — Border  in  Venetian  Point. 

Trace  the  pattern  upon  fine  linen,  and  go  over  the  outlines  with  a 
close  running  of  thread.  Then  work  the  S'enetian  bars  according  to 
the  pattern  with  a  dot  or  purl  at  each  place  designated  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  Work  a  bonier  of  button-hole  stitch  round  the  outline  of  the 
figures,  letting  your  stitches  be  longer  or  shorter  as  required  by  the 
traced  pattern.  The  linen  is  then  cut  away  along  the  outlines  and 
from  between  the  V'enetian  bars. 

401  and  403. — Bag  for  B.atiiino  Costume,  Ac. 

Tliis  bag  is  made  of  brown  leather,  lineil  with  American  cloth  of 
the  same  colour,  and  fastened  with  a  leathern  strap  and  buckle. 
The  outside  Hap  is  oniamented  with  a  medallion  of  brown  cloth, 
braided  with  silk  braid  of  the  same  colour,  acconling  tc.  403.  The 
inside  of  the  bag  is  furnished  with  pockets  of  different  sizes, 
fa.stened,  some  with  a  metal  clasp,  and  some  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  On  the  outside  of  the  bag  are  sewn  leathern  loops  with  rings, 
through  which  a  strap  is  pas.seil,  so  that  the  bag  may  be  carrieil 
across  the  shoulder. 

405. — Cover  foe  Toilet  Cushions,  Ac.,  in  Mionaedise  Braid 
AND  Crochet. 

The  original  is  ar.ule  of  mignardise  braid  and  crochet  cotton 
N0.30.  Arrange  the  mignardise  into  6  loops, each  of  which  must  have 
143  of  the  small  loops  on  each  side.  The  ends  of  the  braid  are  care¬ 
fully  sewn  together,  and  the  loops  are  then  arrangeil  in  two  circles 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  larger  one  forms  the  outline  of  a 
medallion,  and  must  have  1 2 1  hxips  on  each  side,  and  the  smaller 
serves  for  the  point  of  the  star  in  the  centre  of  the  eover.  For  the 
inside  of  the  medallions,  crochet  six  rows  ns  follows: — 1st  row: 
Join  the  first  and  last  hxip  of  the  mignardise  in  this  circle 
with  I  double,  1  double  iu  the  next  hxip,  2  chain,  i  double 

in  the  next  loop,  *  13  chain;  take  in  the  next  hxip  without 

making  a  stiteh  f  4  chain  ;  take  in  the  2nd  loop,  4  chain ;  take  in 
the  same  chain  stitch  as  Ix'fore ;  rejieat  4  times  from  f  -  chain ; 
take  in  the  6th  stitch  of  the  1 3  chain  ;  this  finishes  i  le.if-likc 
pattern  in  the  scalhip  of  mign.ardise  braid,  6  chain  ;  double  crochet 
iu  the  next  loop,  1  chain ;  i  double  iu  the  next  loop ;  repeat 

8  times  from  *,  taking  care  in  the  3rd  and  5th  times  of  working  to 

have  only  10  chain,  instead  of  the  12  which  join  i  scallop  to  the 
next,  above  the  leaf  jiattem;  and  the  4th  time  of  working  only  8 
chain  must  be  crocheted  in  this  place ;  at  the  end  i  double  in  the 
ist  stitch  of  the  row.  2nd  row :  3  chain  to  form  1  treble ;  i  treble 
in  the  2nd  stitch  of  the  preceding  row ;  then  i  chain  iu  the  2nd 
next  stitch  but  1.  Repeat;  there  must  be  71  treble  altogether  in 
this  row  ;  at  the  end  i  double  in  the  3  chain  which  formed  i  treble. 
3rd  row  :  Double  on  the  ist  7  stitches  of  the  preceding  row,  4  chain 
to  form  long  treble,  i  long  treble  in  the  next  stitch  ;  4  chain,  miss 
S  stiches  of  the  preetding  row,  2  long  treble  in  the  2  next  stitches ; 
miss  11,2  long  treble  in  the  2  next  stitches ;  repeat  8  times,  4  chain ; 
miss  5 ;  2  long  treble  in  the  2  next  stitches  ;  repeat  8  times  at  the 
end,  I  double  in  the  4  chain  which  were  counted  as  i  long  treble. 
4th  row  :  3  treble  in  the  ist  3  stitches  of  the  preceding  row,  3  chains 
form  I  treble,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  1 ;  repeat  20  times,  i 
chain,  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  i ;  miss  8,  1  treble  in  the  next 
stitch;  repeat  21  times,  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  i ; 
at  the  end  i  double  in  the  3  chain  which  formed  i  treble.  5th  row : 
Double  in  the  first  3  stitches  of  the  preceding  row ;  repeat  8  times ; 
double  in  the  next  4  stitches,  i  purl  or  (5  chain  and  i  double  iu  the 
1st  stitch)  3  double  in  the  next  3  stitches ;  miss  6,  *  3  double  in  tbe 
next  4  stitches ;  then  3  chain,  i  purl ;  join  to  the  middle  chain  stitch 
of  the  opjwsite  purl,  i  purl ;  take  in  the  3  chain,  2  chain ;  join  the 
1st  to  the  3rd  chain  stitch;  repeat  from  •  3  double  in  the  next  4 
stitches ;  repeat  twice,  i  purl,  3  single  crochet  in  the  next  4  stitches ; 
at  the  end  i  single  crochet  in  the  1st  stitch  of  the  row ;  eut  the 
cotton,  and  fiisten  it  securely.  When  the  inside  of  all  the  medallions 
is  worked  in  this  way  join  together  with  a  few  stitches  the  3  hxips 
which  are  outside  the  medallions,  in  the  hollow  between  each 
scallop.  Each  scallop  must  have  8  loops  left  free ;  then  crochet 
round  the  outside  of  the  meilallion  1  row  as  follows  *  :  i  double 
crochet  in  the  5th  of  the  8  loops  left  free  on  the  mignanlise  braid 
at  the  4th  point  of  a  medallion  marked  with  a  x  in  the  illustration  ; 
repeat  3  times,  5  chain  double  erwhet  in  the  next  loop,  f  2  chain, 
1  double  in  the  i.st  loop  of  the  next  point ;  repeat  7  times,  5  chain, 
1  double  in  the  next  loop ;  repeat  from  x  8  times,  2  chain,  1  double 
on  the  first  free  loop  of  tlie  la.st  point  of  the  medallion ;  repeat  twice, 
5  chain,  double  in  the  next  loop ;  repeat  3  times,  3  chain,  1  double  in 
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397. — Java  Canvas  Border  for  Covers, 

See. 


400. — Carriage  Rug  in  Crochet  and  Embroidery. 
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the  next  loop ;  repeat  twice,  5  chain,  1  double  in  next  loop,  4  chain, 
I  double  in  the  3^  loop  outside  the  small  bow  of  mignardise  braid 
above  the  medallion.  See  illustration.  15  chain  i  double  in  the  4th 
following  loop  of  the  scallops,  2  chain,  1  purl;  join  the  ist  and  last 
loops  of  two  scallops  with  i  long  treble.  Sec  illustration.  Now  work 
in  the  opposite  direction,  2  chain,  double  in  the  2ud  free  loop  on  the 
outside  the  scallops,  above  the  next  medallion,  3  chain,  i  purl,  the 
middle  stitch  to  be  joined  to  the  nth  of  the  1$  chain,  7  chain,  i 
purl,  2  chain ;  join  to  the  6th  of  the  1 5  chain,  3  chain,  1  purl,  the 
middle  stitch  joined  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  scallop  but  1  of 
chain  stitch  of  the  last  point  of  the  ist  medallion,  6  chain,  join  to 
the  5th  of  the  7  chain,  crocheted  before  the  2  last  purl,  5  chain 
I  double  in  the  3rd  loop  of  the  bow  above  the  2nd  medallion,  4  chain, 

1  double  in  the  ist  of  the  i  free  loops  of  the  ist  point  in  the 
2nd  medallion ;  repeat  twice,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop ; 
join  the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  chain  to  the  3rd  of  the  6  chain 
after  the  last  purl,  3  chain ;  the  middle  stitch  joined  to  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  corresponding  scallop  of  chain  stitches  on  the  last  point 
of  the  ist  medallion;  repeat  3  times;  1  double  in  tbe  next  loop  of 
the  1st  point  on  the  2nd  medallion;  repeat  twice;  5  chain  ;  i  double 
in  the  next  loop  ;  2  chain ;  double  in  the  first  loop  of  the  next  point 
of  the  2nd  medallion ;  5  chain  ;  join  the  middle  stitch  to  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  last  scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  preceding  point ;  i 
double  in  the  next  loop ;  5  chain ;  i  purl,  2  chain ;  join  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  ist  scallop  of  chain  stitches  of  the  last  ]K)int  of  the  ist 
medallion ;  4  chain ;  join  tbe  middle  stitch  of  the  last  but  one 
scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  last  point  but  one  of  the  ist  medallion; 
5  chain ;  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  S  chain  crocheted  before  the  purl ; 

2  chain ;  i  double  in  the  next  loop  of  the  2ud  ])oiut  of  the  2nd 
medallion ;  repeat  twiee ;  5  chain ;  join  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
opposite  scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  last  point  but  one  of  the  ist 
m^allion  ;  7  chain  ;  join  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3rd  scallop  of 
chiun  of  th$  last  point  but  one  of  the  ist  medallion  ;  10  chain  ;  join 
to  the  3rd  stitch  of  the  last  7  chain,  2  chain ;  i  double  in  the  next 
loop  of  the  2nd  point  of  the  2nd  medallion ;  repeat  twice ;  5  chain ; 
double  in  the  next  loop ;  2  chain ;  double  in  the  ist  loop  of  the  3rd 
point  of  the  2nd  medallion  ;  chain ;  the  middle  stitch  joined  to 
the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  ind  point 
of  the  2nd  medallion ;  double  in  the  next  loop  ;  1 1  chain,  join  to  the 
7th  stitch  of  the  last  10  chain;  2  chain;  i  purl  downwards — that 
is,  5  chain;  join  the  ist  and  5th  chain  without  making  a  stitch ;  2 
chain,  join  to  the  4th  stitch  of  the  10  chain  to  the  7th  stitch  of 
which  you  hail  previously  joined ;  repeat  S  times ;  2  chain,  i  purl, 
join  the  middle  stitch  of  the  2nd  purl  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
Sth  scallop  of  chain  stitch  on  the  ist  medallion;  5  chain,  join  to  the 
8th  stitch  of  the  1 1  chain  ;  4  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  stitch  of  the  1 1 
chain ;  2  chain,  double  in  the  next  loop  of  the  3rd  jioint  of  the  2nd 
medallion ;  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop ;  o  chain,  join  the 
7th  stitch  to  the  middle  stiteh  of  the  last  purl ;  i  purl,  7  chain . 


1  purl,  8  chain ;  join  the  4th  chain  stitch  to  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  middle  one,  which  are  divided  by  2  chain  stitches ;  i  purl  down¬ 
wards  ;  2  chain,  join  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3rd  scallop  of  chain 
of  the  7th  point  of  the  ist  medallion;  12  chain,  i  treble  in  the  ist 
of  the  last  8  chain ;  2  chain,  i  purl ;  9  chain,  join  to  the  4th  stitch 
of  the  7  cliain  worked  between  2  purl ;  2  chain,  1  purl ;  9  chain, 

I  treble  in  the  lOth  of  the  last  lO  chain;  2  chain,  i  double  in  the 
nearest  loop  of  the  3rd  point  of  the  2nd  medallion ;  repeat  twice ; 
5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop ;  5  chain,  join  to  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  6th  scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  3rd  point  of  the  2nd  medal¬ 
lion  ;  6  chain,  join  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  purl ;  1 1  chain, 
join  to  the  4th  of  the  9  chain  worked  before  the  last  treble ;  1 2  chain , 
join  to  the  4th  of  the  last  but  one  9  cliain ;  12  chain,  join  to  the  5th 
of  the  12  chain  crocheted  before  the  treble;  10  chain,  join  to  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  2nd  scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  7th  point  of 
the  1st  medallion  ;  3  chain,  join  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  ist 
scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  7th  point  and  of  the  7th  scallop  of 
chain  stitch  of  the  6th  jioiut ;  going  back  to  the  S  scallops  of  chain 
stitch  which  join  the  ist  and  2nd  medalliuns,  repeat  16  times  ; 
chain,  i  treble  in  the  3rd  stitch  ;  2  chain,  join  to  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  S  chain  crocheted  after  the  last  double  in  the  7th  loop  of  the 
3rd  point  of  the  2nd  medallion  ;  2  chain,  double  in  the  Sth  loop  of 
the  same  jioint ;  2  chain,  double  in  the  ist  loop  of  the  next  point ; 
repeat  twice  ;  S  chain,  double  in  the  next  loop ;  8  chain,  join  to  the 
next  chain  stitch  beyond  of  the  16  treble,  going  back  to  the  6th 
of  the  previously  worked  8  chain,  missing  one  of  them,  i  point  con¬ 
sisting  of  I  double,  I  double  crochet;  i  double  crochet,  2  treble  x 
I  chain ;  i  purl  downwards ;  7  chain,  join  to  the  next  7th  stitch  of 
row  of  treble  separated  by  2  chain.  See  illustration.  Going  hack 
to  the  6th  of  the  last  7  chain,  i  point  like  the  above ;  repeat  $  times 
from  X  ;  join  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  Sth  scallop  of  chain  stitch 
of  the  6th  point  of  the  ist  medallion,  2  chain  ;  join  to  the  middle  of 
the  4th  scallop  of  chain  stitch  of  the  same  point,  going  back  to  the 
row  of  points,  2  purl ;  join  i  chain  to  the  same  chain  stitch  to 
which  the  2nd  treble  on  the  last  worked  point  was  joined.  See 
illustration,  f  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  join  to  the  horizontal  upper 
part  of  the  last  treble  on  the  next  point,  which  here  appears  perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  I  chain,  3  purl,  i  chain,  join  to  the  same  stiteh  to  wliich 
the  last  treble  of  this  point  was  joined;  repeat  from  x  5  times,  but 
the  sth  time  crochet  3  chain  instead  of  the  3  purls ;  then  2  chain, 
I  double  in  the  4th  loop  of  the  4th  point  of  the  2nd  medallion ;  2 
chain,  join  to  the  ist  3  chain  crocheted  instead  of  the  purl ;  2  chain; 
repeat  S  times  from  the  last  *.  Wlien  the  work  is  so  far  completed, 
crochet  in  the  centre  of  the  cover  a  little  star  of  leaves  as  follows  :  — 
5  chain,  join  to  the  middle  loop  of  the  z  bows  of  mignardise.  See 
illustration.  4  chain,  join  to  the  ist  of  the  S  chain;  4  chain,  join 
to  the  next  middle  loop  of  two  bows  of  mignardise ;  repeat  S  times ; 
4  chain,  join  to  the  same  chain  stitch  to  which  the  4  chain  of  the 
ist  leaf  are  joined.  Cut  the  thread,  and  fasten  otf. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Oh,  Come  Again,  Sweet  Love,  in  Hay.  Daet.  Words  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Baines.  Music  by  Berthold  Tours.  (Lamborn  Cock,  63,  New  Bond- 
street.) — M.  Berthold  Tours’  music  is  generally  pleasing  and  tuneful, 
and  this  duet  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  written  for  soprano 
and  contralto  voices,  neither  having  any  serious  difScnlties  to  contend 
with.  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Thoughts  of  Heaven.  Sacred  Song.  Words  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Baines. 
Music  by  Berthold  Tours.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street.) — 
A  nice  addition  to  our,  unfortunately,  small  supply  of  good  modern 
sacred  music.  Thoughts  of  Heaven  should  be  warmly  welcomed  in  all 
houses  in  which  the  pianos  are  opened  on  Sunday.  It  cannot  fail  to 
give  pleasure  both  to  performer  and  listeners. 

Gone  Out  with  the  Tide.  Song.  Written  and  cemposed  by  John 
Old.  (Willey  and  Co.,  52,  Great  Marlborough-street.) — There  is  a 
tolerably  successful  attempt  at  dramatic  treatment  in  this  song,  which 
is  founded  on  a  superstition  common  in  seaside  places — i.e.,  that  of  a 
sick  child  dying  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  We  can  recommend  the  song 
to  contralto  singers  who  are  not  afraid  of  a  few  difficulties ;  it  is  sound, 
well  written  music,  and  decidedly  effective. 

A  Lyric  of  the  Sea.  Suggested  by  the  wreck  of  the  S.  S.  Atlantic. 
Words  by  S.  Jones.  Music  by  J.  J.  Monk.  (Hutchings  and  Bomer, 


London.) — We  are  of  opinion  that  snch  terrible  calamities  as  the 
recent  loss  of  the  steamship  Atlantic  are  subjects  far  too  serious  to 
become  the  theme  of  drawing-room  songs,  neither  is  there  anything  in 
Mr.  Monk’s  music  to  reconcile  us  to  this  breach  of  good  feeling  and 
good  taste.  The  song  is  commonplace,  although  not  wanting  in  such 
cheap  effects  as  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  noisy  accompaniment 
and  sudden  changes  from  ff  to  pp. 

A  Golden  Day-dream.  Words  by  Wilhelmina  Baines.  Music  by 
Herbert  Baines.  (The  St.  James’s  Music  and  Pianoforte  Company, 
19,  Piccadilly.) — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  congsatulato  Mr. 
Herbert  Baines  on  the  evidences  of  youthful  talent  which  his  com¬ 
positions  display.  This  charming  little  song  will  add  to  his  reputation 
as  a  composer  of  sweet  and  tuneful  music.  He  has  been  fortunate 
In  this  case  in  having  words  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  to  treat. 

Uerrily  do  the  Fairies  Live.  Chorus.  Words  hy  C.  Tasca. 
Music  by  Alfred  Plumpton.  (J,  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick- 
street,  Segent-street.) — This  chorus  will  be  a  boon  to  all  who  know 
the  difficulty  of  finding  good  and  new  part-songs.  The  melody  is 
pretty,  the  parts  well  harmonised,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  need 
alarm  the  most  modest  of  glee-singers ;  it  is  light  and  joyous,  as  music 
relating  to  fairies  and  their  doings  should  be. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  July. 

1’'HE  Shah,  of  course,  the  Shah  I  must  speak  of — 
of  whom  or  what  else  should  I  speak  ? — for  we 
have  thought  and  spoken  of  naught  else  this  whole 
month.  If  my  English  readers  who  were  favoured 
before  us  with  his  Persian  Majesty’s  visit  are  becoming 
tired  of  the  subject  I  am  very  sorry,  but  with  us  it  is 
all  fresh  and  new. 

I  think  fetes  could  scarcely  surpass,  if  equal,  in 
any  country  those  given  to  the  Shah  during  the  last 
few  days.  Ever  since  his  arrival  Paris  is  ablaze  every 
night  with  splendid  illuminations.  The  fete  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  beautiful,  the  review  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  representation  de  gala  at  the  Grand  Opera  was  also 
got  up  in  superb  style,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
fetes  was  that  of  last  Sunday  night.  Of  course  news¬ 
papers  have  by  this  time  rendered  all  the  details  of  the 
fete  familiar  to  my  readers,  and  yet  I  cannot  resist 
giving  them  some  descriptions  of  my  own  impressions 
of  it.  As  I  did  not  follow  the  strict  routine  enjoined 
to  all  spectators,  perhaps  my  account  may  have  some 
little  interest.  As  I  hate  crowds,  and  am  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  walker,  I  gave  up  my  ticket  for  the 
Trocadero  and  joined  a  party  of  friends  bound  for 
another  direction. 

The  architect  who  is  entrusted  with  the  surveillance 
of  the  repairs  going  on  at  the  Tuileries  is  a  personal 
friend  of  ours,  and  through  him  we  got  capital  places 
on  no  less  a  position  than  the  terrace-roof  of  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore.  I^ats  had  been  disposed  all  round,  and  from 
no  other  spot  could  such  a  capital  view  be  enjoyed  of 
the  whole  of  Paris  ablaze  with  light.  We  faced  the 
Trocadero  and  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  river  was  at 
our  feet.  If  the  night  had  been  such  a  one  as  might 
fairly  be  expected  in  the  middle  of  July,  warm  and 
calm,  the  effect  of  the  fireworks  would  have  been 
exquisite.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  so  ;  a  heavy  wind 
and  several  heavy  showers  marred,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
showers  being  but  fitful,  we  had  much  to  admire  from 
our  elevated  position.  The  Trocadero  shone  one  blaze 
of  gaslight,  with  occasional  bursts  of  electric  light,  red, 
blue,  or  green.  The  Champs  Elysees,  the  quays,  the 
bridges  were  marked  by  long  rows  of  brilliant  lamps  ; 
upon  the  river  beautiful  electric  lights  rose  like  fairy 
bouquets  of  flaming  flowers.  Each  monument  of  the 
city  was  in  turn  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  showed  all 
in  a  glow  of  vivid  colours  against  the  black  skies.  From 
our  terrace-roof  we  had  but  to  turn  our  heads  to  see 


them  all.  We  also  had  a  sight  of  both  the  firework 
bouquets  at  either  end  of  the  city,  that  at  the  Barriere 
du  Trone  and  that  at  the  Trocadero  being  equally 
visible  to  us,  which  is  more  than  the  Shah  himself  could 
boast.  The  bouquet  at  the  Trocadero  was  composed  of 
6,000 fusees^  and  lasted  fifteen  minutes.  The  weather 
had  cleared  by  that  time ;  indeed,  after  ten  it  was  quite 
fine  and  clear,  too  much  wind  being  the  only  drawback. 
It  did  blow,  to  be  sure,  on  our  roof,  so  as  soon  as  the 
fireworks  were  over  we  got  down  again. 

It  was  strange  enough  descending  by  the  light  of  a 
few  torches  down  that  dilapidated  staircase  still  bearing 
the  dreadful  traces  of  the  fire  of  La  Commune.  We 
gazed  upon  vast  chambers  that  had  been  full  of  splen¬ 
dour,  now  laid  waste  and  ruined,  ceilings  and  floors  all 
destroyed,  nothing  but  the  heavier  stonework  left,  and 
the  whole  propped  up  with  huge  pieces  of  timber  and 
iron  framework.  The  stairs  were  encased  in  iron,  which 
explains  their  not  having  been  destroyed.  The  lower 
part  is  the  least  injured ;  beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture 
still  remain,  bas-reliefs  and  even  statues  almost  un¬ 
touched,  but  in  the  upper  stories  it  is  a  mere  wreck. 
The  sight  had  rather  damped  our  spirits,  but  we  rallied 
upon  entering  the  vast  gardens  of  the  palace,  which  were 
dark  and  desert,  but  from  which  we  looked  out  upon 
the  brilliantly-lighted  streets  thronged  with  people  in 
holiday  attire  and  humour.  Thus  we  went  on  to  the 
end  of  the  long  terrasse  du  bord  de  I'eau,  and  so  on  to 
the  furthest  gate,  from  whence  we  had  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  illuminated  by  thousands 
of  lamps.  All  who  know  this  place,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  may  fancy  what  it  must  be  with  all  its  fountains 
lighted  up,  the  water  playing  over  coloured  lights  and 
strings  of  lamps  running  in  every  direction  between  each 
fountain.  Just  as  we  arrived,  we  heard  the  music  of 
the  grand  Retraite  aux  Flambeaux  and  saw  it  cross  the 
place  and  enter  the  gardens.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  truly  magical  sight.  It 
seemed  an  endless  procession  of  men  in  the  cuirassier 
uniform  with  shining  helmets  bearing  lights  which  shone 
through  globe  or  tulip  shaped  coloured  paper  lamps, 
while  some  held  Persian  and  French  flags  -,  they  marched 
to  military  music,  and  presented  a  tout  ensemble  of  most 
startling  brilliance.  There  were  no  less  than  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  this  splendid  defile.  Some  were  on  foot 
and  some  on  horseback.  It  was  the  finale  of  th^fete, 
but  long  after  midnight  the  illuminated  streets  and  boule¬ 
vards  were  still  thronged  with  a  gay  and  careless  crowd. 
Such  is  Paris  en  fete  I 
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GARDENING— AUGUST. 


The  beautiful  Encholiriutn  here  illustrated  has  superb 
leafage  and  stately  spikes  of  flowers,  the  bracts  of 
which  are  coloured  rose-pink  and  light  orange-yellow. 

The  .^thionema  Coridifolium  is  a  pretty  plant  with 
rosy  purple  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  less  likely 
to  suffer  from  cold  than  from  the  damp  of  our  climate. 
It  was  originally  found  upon  Mount  Lebanon. 

It  is  very  generally 
admitted  that  one  great 
defect  in  our  English 
system  of  garden  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  neglect  of 
the  cultivation  of  spring 
flowers.  Several  causes 
have  combined  to  produce 
this.  Many  families  pass 
the  winter  and  spring  in 
London  and  other  large 
cities,  and  seldom  see  the 
gardens  of  their  country 
houses  until  summer 
comes.  To  such  persons 
of  course  spring  flowers 
are  valueless,  except  so 
far  as  they  can  be  cut  and 
sent  up  for  the  decoration 
of  their  London  or  town 
houses.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  is  only 
partial,  for  a  very  large 
majority  of  our  population 
occupy  their  villa  resi¬ 
dences  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  same  continuous 
occupation  is  the  rule  in 
our  more  distant  country 
villages.  The  main  cause 
of  the  neglect  we  believe 
to  be  the  introduction  of 
the  bedding  system.  Too 
exclusive  an  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  bedding  plants,  and 
the  ground  they  are  to 
occupy  has  been  permitted  to  lie  vacant  for  several 
months  for  fear  that  it  should  not  be  ready  to  receive 
them  at  the  proper  time,  or,  perhaps,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  would  be  too  much  exhausted  by  producing 
flowers  in  the  spring.  Both  these  suppositions,  however, 
are  erroneous.  It  is  quite  possible,  with  a  little  manage¬ 
ment,  to  combine  a  bright  spring  garden  with  the  most 
magnificent  summer  display,  and  in  these  days  no  one 
who  has  a  flower-garden  should  ever  be  deterred  by  the 
idea  of  over-cropping.  Nothing  but  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  should  be  allowed  to  stop  a  crop  of  flowers. 
A  time  of  fallow  in  a  flower-garden  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  The  soil  should  always  be  so  treated  that  it 
never  is  exhausted,  or  if  at  any  time  from  an  abundance 


of  herbaceous  plants  which  have  long  occupied  the  same 
place,  or  from  other  causes,  it  should  appear  unequal  to 
the  task  imposed  upon  it,  let  it  at  once  be  renewed.  A 
few  barrowfuls  of  old  soil  removed,  and  new  soil  added 
in  the  same  proportion,  will  make  all  things  right  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  we  brought 
this  subject  under  our  readers’  notice ;  at  that  time  we 
were  concerned  about  the 
cultivation  of  herbaceous 
plants  —  those  beautiful 
flowers  to  which  the 
memory  of  our  boyhood 
carried  us,  and  many  of 
which  we  have  not  seen 
for  years.  Thanks,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  exertions  of 
Messrs.  Henderson  and 
others,  theseold  favourites 
are  now  placed  within 
reach  again,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  they  will 
never  more  pass  into  for¬ 
getfulness.  Our  present 
purpose  is  with  bulbous 
and  tuberous  rooted 
plants,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  the 
decoration  of  our  gardens 
in  early  spring,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  are  so 
numerous  and  so  varied 
in  character,  that  any  good 
collection  will  constitute  a 
grand  floral  display  from 
January  to  June.  We  in¬ 
troduce  the  subject  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  autumn  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing  bulbs 
and  for  stocking  the  gar¬ 
den  with  them.  At  this 
period  immense  quantities 
are  imported,  principally 
from  Holland,  the  sandy 
soil  ot  which  country  is  especially  suited  to  the  proper 
development  of  their  growth.  We  are  not  to  infer  from 
this  remark  that  bulbous  plants  do  not  require  a  rich  soil ; 
though  a  sandy  soil  suits  them,  it  must  be  a  very  rich 
sand,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  that  amount  ot 
foliage-growth  which  in  all  cases  is  requisite  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  large  bulbs  and  rich-coloured  flowers.  One 
great  advantage  which  bulbous  plants  have  over  many 
other  flowers  is,  that  they  give  very  little  trouble.  Though 
under  a  judicious  arrangement  they  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  effect,  they  need  not  occupy  any  great  space 
of  ground  nor  cause  much  labour.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  they  all  do  well  as  border  or  edging  plants,  and 
they  may  be  placed  so  near  the  edge  of  beds  and 
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borders,  that  they  can  never  interfere  with  the  planting 
of  anything  else.  Very  many  varieties  may  remain  in 
the  position  they  occupy  for  several  years.  Some  few 
require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  year ;  but 
for  the  larger  number  a  removal  every  three  or  four 
years  will  be  found  quite  often  enough.  When  bulbs 
are  planted  not  round  the  edges  merely,  but  all  over 
beds  and  lawns,  of  course  they  had  better  be  taken  up 
annually,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  plants  which 
are  needed  for  summer  (lowering;  but  even  here  an 
annual  removal  is  not  necessary  with  bulbs  of  all  sorts. 
We  have  our  beds  (tiled  every  spring,  almost,  indeed,  in 
winter,  with  the  little 
yellow  aconite,  the 
tubers  of  which  are 
so  deeply  buried,  that 
even  deep  digging  does 
not  disturb  them,  and 
whatever  is  done  to 
the  bed  to  prepare 
it  for  its  summer’s 
occupants  they  still 
survive,  and  thrust  up 
their  little  golden  blos¬ 
soms  when  their  time 
comes  round.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  no¬ 
thing  could  injure  or 
destroy  them.  We 
may  say  the  same  of 
some  purple  and  yel¬ 
low  crocuses  which 
have  been  growing  in 
the  same  place  for 
years,  and  which  are 
so  deep  down  in  the 
soil  that  the  spade 
never  touches  them, 
and  even  from  field 
mice  they  are  quite 
secure.  One  most 
essential  point  in  the 
successful  treatment  of 
all  bulbous  plants  is 
never  to  allow  the 
foliage  to  be  cut  off 
or  injured  while  in  a 
growing  state.  As 
soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  decay,  of  course  it  may  be 
removed ;  but  as  long  as  it  continues  to  look  green  it  must 
be  preserved.  Indeed,  it  is  while  the  foliage  is  growing 
that  plants  of  this  class  require  their  most  liberal  treat¬ 
ment.  All  choice  bulbs  in  this  growing  state  should  be 
supplied  with  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure, 
which  may  be  carefully  forked  into  the  soil  without 
disturbing  their  roots.  Good  liquid  manure  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  especially  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
will  prove  of  extreme  benefit.  It  is  at  this  time  bulbs 
develop  and  throw  off  offsets,  and  while  Nature  is 
making  her  greatest  efforts,  of  course  they  require  the 
greatest  support.  Bulbs  in  this  way  may  be  made  to 
produce  show-flowers  for  another  season.  Let  the 


flower-stalk  be  removed  one  year  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
and  the  greatest  possible  assistance  be  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  foliage,  which  must  be  fed  on  until  it 
will  grow  no  longer,  and  then  suffered  gradually  to  die 
down  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  it.  The 
flowers  next  year,  under  this  treatment,  will  be  extra 
fine.  As  we  have  often  before  remarked,  the  rules  and 
directions  of  gardening  must  not  be  taken  as  hard  and 
fast  rules.  They  are  all  under  the  influence  of  very 
many  exceptional  causes.  Soil  and  situation,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things,  must  always  be  taken  into 
account.  The  first  two  here  mentioned  will  be  found 

to  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  period  of 
time  which  bulbs  may 
be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  same  position 
without  transplanting. 
In  some  gardens  plants 
of  this  kind  make 
numerous  offsets,  and 
in  others  the  parent 
bulb  will  increase  in 
size  but  throw  off  very 
few  offsets.  In  the 
former  case  more  fre¬ 
quent  transplanting  is 
necessary  than  in  the 
other;  for  masses  of 
bulbous  roots  growing 
thick  upon  each  other 
can  never  make  fine 
flowers.  Some  bulbs 
form  offsets  at  the 
top,  some  at  the  sides, 
and  some  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  old  ones, 
and  all  these  processes 
are  equally  injurious 
unless  transplanting  is 
pursued.  In  some 
cases,  as  with  the  Gla¬ 
dioli, theoriginal  bulbs 
are  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  operation  of 
forming  new  ones, 
and  consequently,  un¬ 
less  they  are  taken  up 
and  transplanted  before  the  new  ones  are  suffered  to 
feed  upon  them  to  their  destruction,  all  hope  of  fine 
flowers  is  at  an  end. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  in  our 
next  article.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to 
our  monthly  calendar,  the  space  for  which  we  always 
find  too  restricted.  Preparation  for  another  season 
must  be  steadily  pursued  through  this  month.  Cuttings 
of  all  sorts  of  bedding  geraniums  may  still  be  struck  in 
full  sunshine  in  the  open  ground,  if  taken  at  once.  The 
varieties  of  bedding  zonale  geraniums  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  make 
a  good  selection.  Many  of  the  richly  variegated  sorts 
are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  worthless  out  of  doors.  The 
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foliage,  in  which  all  the  beauty  consists,  is  always  liable 
to  injury  in  our  variable  climate ;  and  nothing  is  more 
disagreeable  than  beds  filled  with  plants  with  faded  and 
sickly-looking  leaves. 

The  pleasure  of  a  garden  consists  very  much  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  plants.  Everything  which  shows 
signs  of  decay  should  be  removed  from  sight,  and  nothing 
allowed  to  meet  the  eye  but  that  which  is  rich  and 
luxuriant.  The  removal  of  dead  leaves  and  dead  flowers 
gives  plenty  of  occupation  during  the  month  to  any  lady 
who  desires  to  have  her  garden  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  do 
not  recommend  watering  in  some  cases,  however  it  may 
be  necessary ;  and  whenever  these  occur,  the  evils  of 
surface  watering  may  be  avoided  by  making  deep  holes 
with  an  iron  dibber  in  all  the  beds  which  require  it, 
and  filling  these  holes  with  water,  which  will  thus  sink 
deep  to  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  lettuce  and  endive  plants  for 
autumn  should  be  set  out.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  seed  of  these  tw^  vegetables  for 
summer  growth.  Many  lettuces  that  are  excellent  for 


spring  will  not  heart,  but  “  run  away,”  as  the  gardeners 
term  it,  under  a  hot  summer  sun.  The  sort  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this,  and  so  also  has  cultivation.  The 
constant  use  of  the  hoe  and  liquid  manure  occasionally 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  “  running  away.”  The 
cabbage  lettuces  are  generally  less  liable  to  this  than 
the  Cos.  Newington  Wonder  and  Leyden  White  Dutch 
are  two  of  the  best  cabbage  lettuces  for  summer  growth. 
At  this  season  sow  onions  for  spring  use.  The  New 
Giant  Rocca  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Bulbs  of  this 
variety  reach  an  enormous  weight.  We  have  heard  of 
one  onion  weighing  3  lbs.  9  oz..  The  Messrs.  Daniels 
Brothers  of  Norwich,  the  seed-growers,  take  an  especial 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  this  particular  sort,  and 
this  year  they  are  offering  five  prizes,  varying  in  amount 
from  10  tOj^ll,  for  the  heaviest  bulbs  grown  from 
their  seed.  We  mention  this,  thinking  that  some  of 
our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  their  kitchen-gardens 
may  like  to  try  what  they  can  do  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  vegetable  under  such  a  powerful  induce¬ 
ment. 


SPECIALITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


It  is  more  particularly  in  summer,  when  great  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  that 
ladies  should  use  every  precaution  in  order  to  preserve 
the  skin  from  the  alternating  influences  of  the  wind  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  Certain  products  of  the 
perfumer’s  art, essentially  hygienic  in  their  nature,  deserve 
special  attention.  Among  these,  in  the  foremost  rank, 
stands  the  Oriza  perfumery  (with  rice  for  its  basis),  the 
complete  series  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  L.  Legrand’s, 
207,  rue  Saint-Honore. 

The  unctuous  creams  for  the  skin,  perfumed  waters 
for  lotions  and  baths,  soaps,  pommades,  dentifrice  pow¬ 
ders  and  elixirs,  prepared  by  this  celebrated  house,  are 
all  of  superior  quality. 

Among  the  toilet  waters  we  will  cite  several  ex¬ 
quisite  perfumes  :  the  Oriza  Fltnvers,  which  refreshes 


the  skin,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  pimples  and 
redness.  The  Oriza  Lacte,  which  gives  the  complexion 
all  the  freshness  of  youth.  Among  the  creams  for 
softening  the  skin  we  will  mention  the  Oriza  Cream  of 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  which  renders  immense  services  to 
female  beauty. 

The  Oriza  Soap,  at  once  delicate,  unctuous,  and 
softening,  is  the  best  of  all  for  ladies’  use ;  it  prevents 
and  cures  chaps  and  cracks  in  the  skin,  and  gives  the 
hands  an  ideal  whiteness. 

Pate  de  Noisettes  is  also  an  invaluable  cosmetic  for  the 
skin ;  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pommades  and 
tonic  waters  for  the  hair,  which  complete  the  series  of 
the  Oriza  perfumery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  vast  variety  of 
the  most  delicate  scents  for  the  handkerchief. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


SEASIDE  TOILETTfiS. 

I.  Twilled  foulard  dress,  Ophelia  shade;  on  the 
front  of  the  skirt  six  flounces  are  placed;  these  are 
gathered  and  headed  by  a  scallop  bound  with  brown 
faille.  The  same  scallop  is  continued  on  each  side  and 
heads  the  deep  flounce  at  the  back.  Louis  XV.  casaque, 
open  en  chdle,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  narrowing 
at  the  waist.  The  casaque  is  short  at  the  back,  and  is 
finished  by  a  pulF  trimmed  to  match.  A  long  brown 
silk  waistcoat  buttons  in  front  and  shows  beneath  the 
casaque.  Bows  of  brown  ribbon  at  the  sides,  sleeves. 


and  corsage.  Berg'ere  hat,  raised  on  one  side,  trimmed 
with  plumes  and  ribbon.  Bronze  boots. 

2.  Mohair  glace  dress  of  water-green  colour.  Train 
skirt  trimmed  with  bias  and  bows  of  ribbon.  Rounded 
tunic,  draped  on  each  side.  Basqued  corsage  edged 
with  a  gathered  flounce,  open  en  chdle  in  front  with  a 
narrow  lulfle  of  lace.  Large  sleeves  trimmed  with 
bows,  fourragere  of  passementerie  festooned  on  the 
left  shoulder.  Rice  straw  bonnet  with  raised  front, 
lined  with  rose  silk  ;  wreath  of  pink  flowers  and  bow  of 
pink  ribbon.  Kid  boots. 
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“MILDRED’S  WELL,”  AT  THE  GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 


ri^HIS  latest  novelty  at  the  pleasant  little  gallery  de- 
J.  serves  more  to  be  classed  as  a  comedietta  than  a 
mere  entertainment,  the  plot  and  construction  being 
excellent,  and  the  dialogue  sparkling  throughout  with 
some  of  the  happiest  of  the  “  happy  thoughts”  of  its  witty 
author,  F.  C.  Burnand,  while  in  it  Mr.  T.  German 
Reed  makes  a  welcome  reappearance,  if  not  in  propria 
persona  on  the  boards,  as  the  composer  of  the  music  to 
which  it  is  appropriately  wedded. 

To  a  charmingly  picturesque  spot,  designated  as  “  The 
grounds  of  the  l.ovewell  Hotel,  with  entrance  to  Mil¬ 
dred’s  Grotto,”  come  three  gentlemen,  constituting  the 
legal  firm  of  Longley,  Fodder,  and  Ripton,  respectively 
elderly,  middle-aged,  and  youthful,  and  represented  by 
Messrs.  Corney  Grain,  Alfred  Reed,  and  Arthur  Cecil. 
The  middle-aged  partner  in  this  junto  is  actuated  by  a 
longing  to  exchange  his  bachelor  condition  for  that  of 
a  Benedict,  and  consults  his  senior  and  junior  on  the 
subject,  both  of  whom  advise  caution  before  taking  the 
irrevocable  step.  The  former  insists  that  the  true  way 
to  enjoy  life  is  to  “  look  before  you  leap,”  and  gives  an 
exemplification  of  the  motto.  “  If  you  content  yourself 
with  looking  at  a  cake  in  a  pastrycook’s  window,  you’re 
all  right ;  if  you  buy  it,  you  lose  your  money  ;  if  you 
eat  it,  you  lose  your  digestion  into  the  bargain.”  Dis¬ 
couraged  in  this  quarter.  Fodder,  by  Longley ’s  advice, 
turns  to  Ripton,  himself  a  married  man.  “  If  I  were 
going  to  Zanzibar,”  he  says,  “  I  would  ask  Livingstone 
about  it.  Marriage  is  your  Zanzibar,  here’s  your 
Livingstone.”  The  rather  evasive  answer  he  receives  is 
that  “  Marriage  resembles  Freemasonry  in  that  it  has 
one  language  for  the  initiated,  and  another  for  the 
externes.  You  can  only  properly  understand  it  by 
becoming  one  of  the  initiated.”  Fodder  resolves  to 
screw  his  somewhat  failing  courage  to  the  sticking 
point ;  the  peculiar  property  of  St.  Mildred’s  Well  is  to 
give  courage  to  bachelors  to  propose ;  he  therefore 
determines  to  drink  by  the  bucketful !  and  the  result 
of  their  consultation  is  a  trio  set  to  a  brisk  and  lively 
air,  “Marriage  is  a  lottery,”  the  moral  still  being 
“  Look  before  you  leap.” 

Next  appears  the  young  lady,  Gertrude  Byngley 
(Miss  Fanny  Holland),  who  is  in  a  disturbed  state  of 
mind  owing  to  not  having  received  a  letter  from  her 
absent  lover.  She  describes,  in  an  effective  song,  how 
she  has  been  questioning  the  postman  “  Noon,  morning, 
and  night,”  but  in  vain,  till  she  has  come  to  envy  the 
newspapers,  who  get  a  letter  every  day  from  their  “  own 
correspondent.”  A  packet  is  unexpectedly  put  into  her 
hand  by  a  gentleman,  one  Sir  Angelo  Ladbroke,  a 
widower  (Mr.  Arthur  Cecil),  who,  though  no  longer 
in  his  first  youth,  has  conceived  an  attachment  for  her, 
and  taken  her  letter  from  the  postman,  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  handing  it  to  her  himself.  She, 
however,  in  her  eagerness  to  peruse  its  contents,  slips 
away  almost  unmindful  of  his  presence,  leaving  him  to 
soliloquise  alone  on  the  romantic  beauties  of  Mildred’s 


Well,  and  the  cockney  inscriptions  with  which  the 
entrance  to  it  is  covered,  such  as 

“John  and  Mrs.  Wiggins 
Caum  to  this  ’ore  diggiu’s,”  &c., 

until  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fodder,  his 
own  solicitor,  and  who  bestows  on  him  also  his  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  subject  of  his  matrimonial  aspirations. 

Fodder  has  for  some  time  been  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Sir  Angelo  and  his  only  son,  with 
whose  career  he  has  hitherto  been  so  dissatisfied  that 
he  has  requested  him,  while  at  Cambridge,  to  relinquish 
the  honourable  name  on  which  he  seems  likely  to  bring 
only  disrepute,  and  assume  another.  Less  mystified 
than  the  dramatis  persons  themselves,  we  soon  suspect 
that  Gertrude  Byngley ’s  absent  lover  and  Sir  Angelo 
Ladbroke’s  scapegrace  son,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Victor  Marden,  are  one  and  the  same  individual, 
especially  when  we  find  that  Gertrude’s  anxiously- 
expected  packet  contains  all  her  own  letters  returned, 
for  the  reason  that  having  quarrelled  with  his  father  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  offer  her  the  position  to  which  she 
is  entitled. 

Fodder  is,  in  his  turn,  the  recipient  of  a  fresh  secret 
from  Sir  Angelo,  who  informs  him  of  his  intention  to 
re-enter  the  marriage  state,  and  mentions  Miss  Byng¬ 
ley  as  the  fair  object  of  his  affections.  It  is  this  lady’s 
stepmother  to  whom  Fodder  is  anxious  to  offer  his  hand 
and  heart ;  and  as  the  two  ladies  have  been  left  by  the 
will  of  their  late  husband  and  father  a  thousand  a  year 
on  condition  of  their  living  together  always  in  a  pair, 
like  doves  in  a  cage,  until  the  marriage  of  both  shall 
dissolve  the  tie.  Fodder  undertakes,  in  an  interview 
he  is  about  to  have  with  Mrs.  Willington  on  the  subject 
of  his  own  suit,  to  communicate  to  her  the  proposal  of 
Sir  Angelo  for  her  stepdaughter.  A  capital  and  well- 
contrived  equivoque  is  the  result  of  these  plans,  Mrs. 
Willington  thinking  it  is  her  hand  for  which  the  titled 
widower  is  proposing,  and  taking  Fodder’s  offer  to 
herself  as  made  for  Gertrude.  She  has  a  misgiving, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  her  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
winning  a  title  on  her  third  step  on  the  matrimonial 
ladder,  that  as  Gertrude  will,  she  feels,  decidedly  not 
marry  Fodder,  her  chances  of  becoming  Lady  Ladbroke 
are  but  small. 

Reflecting  on  the  difficulties  of  her  position  as  the 
mother  of  only  one  daughter,  and  that  one  not  her  own, 
she  expresses  musically  her  opinion  on  the  troubles  and 
worries  of  a  Belgravian  mamma — 

“  Some  mil’s  anil  wives  have  hist’ry’s  praise, 

Tile  (iruechi  and  Oetuviii, 

But  chief  of  all  in  modem  days 

Is  she  wiio  counts  tfie  means  anil  ways. 

Who  only  dreams  of  marriiif^e  schemes 
For  ihiughters  in  Bclijravia 

and  giving  amusing  descriptions  of  the  different  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  the 

“ - four  daughters,  short  and  tall, 

Nell,  Alice,  Jane,  and  Flavia;” 


io8 
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beginning  with  Nell,  the  eldest,  who’s  “  getting  on,  not 
getting  off,”  and 

“  Trarts  indites  on  woman’s  rights. 

Which  won’t  do  in  Belgravia,” 

down  to  Alice,  who 

“ - likes  a  fastish  set, 

AMio  flirt  but  never  husbands  get.” 

A  Still  more  effective  and  admirably  contrived  and  acted 
scene  is  that  in  which  Sir  Angelo  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  pressing  his  suit  for  Gertrude’s  hand 
upon  the  fair  widow  herself,  who  coquettishly  accepts 
his  advances  in  the  belief  that  his  proposal  is  made  to 
her.  When  the  quartet  meet  the  complication  becomes 
still  greater,  and  the  state  of  entanglement  of  all  parties 
in  this  “  comedy  of  errors”  is  happily  described  in  an 
effective  ensemble  written  in  a  skilful  and  musician-like 
style,  “  He  comes  to  ask  my  hand.” 

The  first  step  towards  the  severing  of  the  Gordian 
knot  is  made  by  the  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene, 
which  the  others  have  vacated,  of  Mr.  Victor  Harden 
(Mr.  Corney  Grain).  He  has  despatched  letters  to  his 
father,  but  the  old  gentleman  has  not  yet  had  leisure  to 
open  them.  An  eclaircissement  is  produced  by  them 
which  quite  clears  the  son’s  honour  from  the  slightest 
imputation,  and  restores  him  to  his  father’s  friendship 
and  heart. 

But  though  some  doubts  are  cleared  thus  happily  up, 
difficulties  still  remain,  for  Sir  Angelo  has  by  this  time 
obtained  Gertrude’s  somewhat  reluctant  promise  of  her 
hand,  even  while  honestly  avowing  that  her  heart  long 
since  went  out  of  her  keeping. 

“  I  have  loved  before,”  she  sadly  tells  him  ;  “  here  are 
my  letters,”  offering  him  those  returned  by  Victor  -, 
“  you  will  see  by  these  how  entirely  I  gave  him  my 
heart.  Shall  I  destroy  them  ?” 

“  No,  keep  them,”  is  his  generous  reply  ;  “  they  are 
the  first  sweet  blossoms  of  the  springtime  of  your  love, 
and  years  after,  when  you  reopen  them,  you  will  still 
feel  some  portion  of  their  fragrance  pervading  them.” 


So  there  is  terrible  consternation  among  all  parties 
when  Sir  Angelo  introduces  Gertrude  as  the  lady  who 
has  done  him  the  honour  to  accept  his  hand,  and  in  a 
quintet,  “  What  does  this  mean  ?”  they  mutually  call 
upon  each  other  for  explanations. 

Of  course  all  comes  right  in  the  end,  Sir  Angelo 
withdrawing  his  claims  in  favour  of  his  son’s  prior  one, 
by  whom,  when  proposing  for  Gertrude’s  hand,  he 
little  thought  he  had  been  forestalled.  “  The  young 
fellows  drive  out  the  old  boys,”  he  says  ;  “  that’s  the 
way  you  translate  seuiores  prhres."  Thus,  one  couple 
being  paired  off,  Podder  takes  the  opportunity  of  urging 
Mrs.  Willington  to  “  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  middle-aged 
man,”  and  receives  from  him  the  assurance  that  he  may 
hope,  because  she  has  not  yet  pronounced  the  word 
“  No,”  and  so 

“  All  is  well  that  endetb  well 
For  those  who  visit  Mildred’s  Well.” 

As  before  hinted,  this  new  entertainment,  humorously 
called,  from  the  middle-aged  parties  concerned  in  ir, 
“  A  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  (19th  Century;,  is 
one  of  the  most  lively  and  entertaining  that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed.  The  one  scene 
where  the  action  of  the  story  occurs  is  exquisitely 
painted,  and  the  parts  are  all  acted  with  artistic  pains 
and  completeness  that  would  do  credit  to  theatres  of  far 
greater  pretensions.  Mrs.  German  Reed,  always  perfect 
in  everything  she  undertakes,  really  excels  herself  as  the 
representative  of  the  coquettish  and  somewhat  scheming 
widow,  Mrs.  Willington  ;  in  particular  her  song,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  troubles  and  worries  of  a  Belgravian 
mamma,  is  “  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit and  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  gives  a  highly-finished  portraiture  of  the  elderly 
b-tronet.  Sir  Angelo  Ladbroke.  The  music  is,  some 
of  it,  in  Mr.  German  Reed’s  most  pleasing  and  melo¬ 
dious  style,  the  one  “  number”  being  somewhat  too 
lengthy  and  monotonous,  sung  with  the  utmost  power 
and  expression  by  Miss  Holland,  which  relates  the 
legend  of  Mildred's  Well. 


FORGOTTEN. 


Under  the  trees  that  afternoon. 

Across  the  meadows  and  down  the  lane, 
Sloped  the  sun  to  the  west  full  soon, 

Never  a  shadow  nor  cloud  of  pain  ; 

Do  you  ever  think  of  it  now  ? 


What  did  we  say  ?  I  cannot  tell — 

True  love  is  very  silent  sometimes  ; 

But  your  words  I  remember  well 

When  we  parted  there  beneath  the  limes  : 
Do  you  ever  think  of  them  now  ? 


How  fresh  the  breeze  from  off  the  sea. 
Bending  the  bluebells  before  our  feet, 
Bearing  perfume  from  hill  to  lea  ! 

O  life,  it  seemed  never  so  sweet  : 

Do  you  ever  think  of  it  now  ? 


Only  a  year  ago  to-day. 

Yes,  only  a  year  ago  ;  and  yet 
The  golden  light  has  passed  away. 
The  summer  sun  has  for  ever  set  ; 
Do  you  ever  think  of  it  now  ? 


Dead  is  the  past,  and  evermore 

Dead  is  the  love  you  whispered  that  day ; 
Dead,  alas  !  are  the  hopes  I  bore  -, 

Dead  is  my  life  ;  yet  I  only  pray 
That  you  may  not  think  of  it  now. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  tills  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

TT’ani'icfc  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(EnijUshivoinan’s  E.cchange.')  iondon,  E.C. 

1490.  Agnes  bas  several  cotton  and  wool  antimacassars  to  dispose 
of ;  also  tatted  and  crochet  edgings  and  point  lace.  Address,  Miss  S., 
Post-office,  Sidbury,  Worcester. 

1491.  Hawthorn  bas  ijcwt.  of  virgin  cork  bark,  cist  258.,  to 
exchange  for  balf-a-doxcn  kid  gloves  (61),  or  open  to  offers. 

1491.  Ban.shee  makes  point  lace  collars,  sleeves,  butterflies,  and 
sprigs.  Tatted  collars,  i*  stamps;  stamp  for  patterns.  Would  be 
glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  i,  Powderham-terrace,  Teign- 
month,  Devon. 

1493.  Adina  has  handsome  teapot  cosy,  never  used,  beautifully 
worked,  scarlet  ground,  blue  velvet  and  gold  silk  braid,  lined  with 
blue  silk  quilted.  Also  handsome  smoking-cap  in  same  colours. 
Wants  long  black  silk  skirt,  yak  lace,  or  fashionable  black  cashmere 
pelerine  with  double  fall.  Open  to  offers.  Address,  Auina,  Post- 
office,  Cork,  Ireland. 

1494.  Ella  would  be  glad  of  orders  for  point  lace.  Address, 
E.  J.  B.,  Post-office,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

1495.  A  SUBSCKlliER  has  an  elc'ctro-magnetic  machine,  nearly  new, 
cost  1 6s.,  which  she  would  bo  glad  to  exchange  for  a  good  aijuarium  ; 
also  a  magic-lantern  and  two  boxes  of  slides,  for  which  she  would 
take  good  foreign  postage-stamps. 

149O.  I  HAVE  a  very  stylish  jacket,  braided  all  over,  small  black 
beads  introduced,  and  finished  with  a  fringe ;  never  been  worn.  Will 
take  15s.  for  it,  or  a  black  cashmere  scarf-shawl  in  really  good 
condition. — Bronze. 

1497.  Wanted,  a  fur  cape  in  gixsl  condition,  of  a  sufficiently  largo 
size  to  be  a  comfortable  wrap  for  an  invalid ;  shaiie  and  description  of 
skin  not  so  important  as  good  condition  and  moderate  price. —  UofsE- 
KEEI'HR. 

149S.  Wanted,  SonnamhuJa  (Smith),  Prcciose  (Smith),  “  Rest  in 
the  Lord,”  J.  Calkin;  “Come  into  the  garden,  Maud”  (song).  Good 
exchange  given.  No  cards. — T.  S. 

1499.  E.  D.  H.  makes  point  lace  butterflies,  flowers,  leaves  (oak  and 
ivy),  18  stamps.  She  also  has  a  very  handsome  apron  trimming,  with 
pockets,  price  25s.  She  could  make  cap  with  lappets,  21s.;  or  open 
sleeves,  12s.  6d.  Also  bertha  for  V-ihaped  bodice,  to  match  the 
sleeves,  128. 6d.  Address,  E.  D.  H.,  Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wo  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Minnie  writes — “  Madam,— I  heartily  reciprocate  the  pleasure 
Caroline  expresses  in  reading  my  former  letter.  Hers,  in  your  May 
number,  gratifies  me  much ;  it  is  very  nice  to  be  seconded  so  pleasantly. 
I  think  that  in  weather  which  will  admit  of  shoes  and  sandals  being 
worn  out  of  doors,  patent  leather  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable, 
and  tbe  prettiest  material ;  and  if  ladies  will  wear  bronze  kid  shoes  and 
sandals  (they  are  unquestionably  very  pretty)  in  the  house,  the  admirers 
of  each  will  be  gratified.  I  have  been  so  used  to  narrow  sandals 
that  I  cannot  help  giving  them  the  preference ;  but  if  each  lady  will 
adopt  the  width  she  prefers,  that  which  is  considered  the  most 
elegant  will  soon  be  the  most  worn.  Before  Caroline  reads  this 
she  will  find  by  the  publication  of  my  last  letter  to  you  that  I 
still  admire  as  much  as  ever  the  long  white  trousers  formerly  in 
fashion.  It  is  true  I  have  only  suggested  their  adoption  by  those 
who  are  young  enough  to  wear  short  dresses  j  but  I  iufer  from  the 


few  words  Caroline  says  on  the  subject  that  she,  like  myself,  would 
wish  to  see  them  worn  by  ladies  generally.  I  hesitated  to  avow  my 
wishes,  fearing  no  one  would  second  me,  but  I  tbink  it  probable  that 
there  are  many,  besides  Caroline  and  myself,  who  would  like  a 
return  to  this  pretty  style  of  dress.  Only  those  who  remember  them 
as  they  were  worn  formerly  have  any  idea  how  captivating  the  feet 
look  beneath  them ;  and  now  that  most  ladies  wear  the  skirt  a  little 
above  the  ground,  so  as  to  show  the  feet  to  a  certain  extent,  if  they 
are  not  entirely  visible,  long  trousers  might  easily  be  adopted,  and 
their  snowy  whiteness  would  look  very  charming  just  gleaming  below 
the  petticoat,  and  shadowing  the  feet.  They  should  he  quite  long,  for 
when  they  are  above  the  ankle  they  convey  the  idea  ’.hat  the  wearer 
has  outgrown  them.  Those  of  your  readers  who  are  too  young  to 
have  known  the  time  when  long  trousers  were  in  fashion  will  perhaps 
think  I  have  exaggerated  their  importance  as  an  article  of  dress,  as 
shown  by  their  attractive  trimming,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
purposely  displayed  by  the  shortness  of  the  dress.  Allow  me  to 
describe  some  costumes  nut  taken  from  fashion  books,  but  those 
actually  worn  by  young  ladies  I  have  met.  Imagine  a  dear  little  girl 
of  twelve,  in  a  cottage  straw  bonnet  simply  trimmed  with  ribbon,  and 
within  the  border  of  which  the  soft  blond  cap  with  some  pale  blue 
flowers  formed  a  charming  frame  for  the  face.  A  black  satin  bodice, 
with  long  pointed  stomacher,  bordered  with  black  lace,  the  sleeves 
full  at  the  elbow,  but  gathered  in  at  the  wrist  with  a  deep  linen  cuff. 
A  plain  white  muslin  dress,  with  a  very  full  tucked  skirt,  so  short  as 
to  be  a  few  inches  above  the  knees.  Brilliantly  white,  stiffly  starched 
fine  linen  trousers,  rather  narrow,  but  long  enough  to  rest  on  the 
instep  in  front,  and  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  shoe  behind,  without 
trimming,  and  with  a  deep  hem.  Pretty  feet,  in  open-work  stockings, 
and  the  daintiest  little  shoes  of  glittering  patent  leather,  with  narrow 
sandals.  Altogether  a  most  bewitching  little  figure.  No.  2  is  a  girl 
of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  She  too  wears  a  plain  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  ribbon  ;  but  it  is  very  open  at  the  ears,  so  as  to  allow 
her  long,  beautiful  curls  to  fall  on  each  side  of  her  face,  while  behind 
they  reach  to  the  waist.  The  dress,  which  has  a  stomacher,  is  of 
white  checked  muslin,  with  a  small  cape  of  the  same,  bordered  by  lace 
and  blue  satin  ribbon  ;  there  are  several  large  blue  rosettes  down  the 
front  of  the  skirt,  which  is  excessively  full,  and  short,  only  about  two 
inches  below  the  knees.  Her  trousers  are  trimmed  with  two  deep 
frills  of  rich  lace,  above  which  are  two  strips  of  lace  insertion,  two 
inches  deep,  divided  by  plain  tucks.  Here  too  the  trousers  partly 
veil  the  instep,  and  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  her  sparkling  shoos  and 
sandals.  One  pretty  little  lady  of  eleven  wears  a  drawn  white  tulle 
bonnet,  from  beneath  which  flow  her  nut-brown  curls.  She  has  a 
pink  and  blue  shot  silk  mantle,  then  called  a  ‘  visite,’  with  a  scalloped 
frill ;  and  her  white  muslin  dress,  with  its  flounced  skirt,  is  only  just 
below  the  knees,  and  is  rendered  fuller  by  a  large  bustle,  and  the 
corded  petticoats  then  in  use,  so  that  it  stands  out  in  a  very  piquant 
and  stylish  fashion.  Her  trousers  are  charming ;  they  have  a  border 
of  needlework,  which  reaches  her  flashing  little  feet,  and  above .  this  a 
piece  of  insertion,  two  inches  deep,  in  the  open  pattern  of  which  is  run 
a  bright  pink  satin  ribbon,  and  above  this  are  a  multitude  of  narrow 
tucks,  close  together.  A  young  lady  in  good  society,  in  Bayswater, 
and  who  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  was  to  be  seen,  even  when 
she  was  over  fifteen,  and  rather  tall  for  her  age,  in  a  white 
bonnet,  a  black  silk  visite,  and  an  embroidered  muslin  dress,  and 
excessively  full  petticoats,  and  with  the  skirt  only  just  below  the 
knees.  Her  trousers,  with  deep  borders,  and  several  strips  of  inser¬ 
tion  needlework  of  the  richest  pattern,  reached  to  her  brilliant  shoes 
and  sandals.  It  is  hard  to  convey  an  idea  of  her  elegance  in  this  per¬ 
fectly  girlish  costume.  While  her  trousers  modestly  veiled  her  legs, 
the  shortness  of  the  dress  added  to  the  grace  of  her  movements,  and 
made  her  one  of  the  most  fascinating-looking  girls  I  ever  saw.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  costumes  I  have  described  are  rcinarkable  for  their 
simplicity.  The  white  dresses  and  trousers  gave  an  air  of  brightness 
and  parity,  and  it  was  mostly  on  the  last  item  of  the  attire  that  the 
principal  ornamentation  was  bestowed.  Why  should  not  such  a  fashion 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  present  time,  be  revived,  that  our 
promenades  may  again  be  gay  with  the  pretty  girlish  costumes  I 
remember  years  ago,  and  that  we  may  bo  spared  some  ot  the  under¬ 
grown  little  women,  with  the  foolish  gait  many  of  them  affect,  and 
their  multitndes  of  frills  and  absurd  frizzettes,  and  their  lank  skirts, 
flapping  in  an  ungainly  fashion  round  their  feet  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  if  any  of  your  correspondents  share  the  desire  of  Caroline 


no 
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and  myself  to  see  long  trousers  again  worn,  not  only  by  girls,  but  by 
grown-up  ladies.  Surely  it  catmot  be  other  than  a  pretty  fashion,  if, 
when  a  lady  has  occasion  to  raise  her  dress,  her  ankles  are  becomingly 
Teiled  by  dainty  frills  of  lace,  or  borders  of  rich  embroidery,  which 
make  the  feet  look  infinitely  more  bewitching.  F ashion  is  so  capricious 
that  some  changes,  even  if  violent,  are  quickly  adopted,  while  others 
far  more  simple  find  favour  slowly,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  revive  a 
fashion  single-handed.  If  those  who  agree  with  me  will  only  express 
their  opinions,  perhaps  the  change,  which  is  slight  enough,  may  be 
effected.”  [We  cannot  second  this  proposal.  Such  long  trousers  for 
children  would  be  covered  with  splashes  in  a  few  minutes  while 
making  the  travcrsie  of  a  London  road,  even  during  the  summer,  and 
we  shudder  to  think  of  London  mud  and  laundresses’  bills  in  these 
hard  times.] 

Violet  Eyes  would  be  glad  to  know  the  most  fashionable  and 
graceful  way  of  having  afternoon  tea  for  callers.  If  brought  in  on  a 
tray,  ready  poured  out,  should  a  white  cloth  be  used ;  and  should  the 
tray,  if  uncovered,  be  silver  rather  than  a  common  one?  [China 
services  are  used  for  these  teas,  called  “  four-o’ clocks.”]  2.  When  a 
lady  takes  her  lady  friend  for  a  drive,  and  they  meet  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  the  former,  is  it  correct  for  the  lady  friend  to  bow  as  well  as 
her  hostess — that  is,  before  an  introduction?  [Not  usually;  but 
circumstances  alter  cases.]  3.  Should  a  knife  and  fork  be  used  for 
salad,  or  a  fork  only?  [Fork  only.]  4.  Violet  Eyes  is  not  yet 
twenty-one,  is  married,  and  fair.  Would  a  black  net  or  tulle  bonnet, 
with  some  kind  of  pretty  flowers — say  laburnums  and  deep  crimson 
rose — be  too  old  and  grave  for  her  to  wear  in  a  dirty  town  when 
driving  about  shopping  ?  [No,  very  suitable.]  -\.nd  is  a  bonnet,  under 
sucb  circumstances,  more  suitable  than  a  hat  ?  [Yes.]  Violet  Eyes 
has  taken  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  since  January, 
and  learns  many  things  useful  and  ornamental  through  doing  so  to 
interest  and  amuse  her  in  her  quiet  country  life. 

Miss  Scott  will  bo  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  he  would  send  her  the  pattern  of  a 
slipper  that  came  out  in  a  back  number  of  that  Magazine  (design 
—the  Order  of  the  Garter).  Miss  Scott  will  feel  much  obliged,  if  the 
Editor  cannot  send  her  the  said  pattern,  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
inform  her  where  she  can  obtain  it.  [Will  any  subscriber  part  with 
this?] 

Peggottt,  who  is  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  valuable  Magazine, 
would  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  her  what  is  the  romance 
connected  with  the  song  “I’ll  hang  my  harp  on  a  willow-tree.” 
Having  had  an  argument  about  it,  she  would  like  to  know  the  correct 
version. 

Victoeia-Australis  will  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Silkworm  if 
she  will  kindly  give  V.  A.  the  name  and  address  of  the  best  lace  shop 
in  Devonshire.  [Mrs.  Treadwin,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter.]  She 
would  also  like  to  know  what  a  set  of  handsome  Court  Koniton  lace 
would  cost,  consisting  of  collar  and  sleeves  ?  Also  price  of  squares  for 
filling  in  a  square  bodice  and  a  lace  parasol-cover  of  the  same  ?  If 
V .  A.  sent  a  post-office  order  would  they  forward  the  lace  at  once  ? 
V .  A.  would  also  like  to  kuow  the  price  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Allenby’s 
best  black  silk-made  rep,  and  forwarded  to  Victoria  inclusive  of 
freight,  Ac.  Victoria- Australis  hopes  that  the  Silkworm  will 
kindly  answer  these  questions  in  next  month’s  Magazine.  She  has 
been  induced  to  ask  these  questions  seeing  the  many  kind  answers 
pven  by  Silkworm  to  ber  numerous  correspondents.  [In  answer  to 
Victoria- Australis  Mrs.  Treadwin  begs  to  say  that  she  could  supply 
a  handsome  collar  and  ruffles  in  fine  Honiton  point  for  five  guineas ; 
square  chemisette,  the  same  quality,  two  guineas;  parasol-cover, 
fifteen  guineas;  but  could  send  good  medium  quality  for  fifty  per 
cent.  less. 

Mas.  M.  writes — “  Sir, — In  your  April  number,  which  I  have  just 
received,  you  say  that  of  Indian  foulard,  85  centimetres,  but  S  mitres 
would  be  required  for  a  dress  and  12  for  a  costume ;  and  of  damask 
pique  10  yards  would  make  a  dress.  Would  you  kindly  say  if  either 
of  these  dresses  is  to  be  trimmed  with  its  own  material  ?  It  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  ladies,  now  that  dresses  are  so  elaborately  made,  if 
they  were  told  the  probable  quantities  required  for  certain  dresses  and 
costumes.  A  dressmaker  in  a  fashionable  town  took  from  me  15  yards 
of  muslin,  wide  width,  and  made  a  short  skirt  and  polonaise ;  skirt, 

I  yard  and  22  inches  wide,  46  inches  long,  with  five  frills  on  it,  one 

I I  inches  deep  and  four  4  inches  deep ;  polonaise  ordinary  size,  with 
two  frills  4J  inches  deep  on  skirt,  sleeves,  and  one  round  the  neck. 


For  print  (brilliant)  dresses  with  three  flounces,  the  same  quantity. 
For  a  silk  jacket  with  basque  IJ  inches  deep  for  waist,  and  tunic 
28  inches  deep  at  longest  point,  trimmed  with  two  frills  6)  inches 
deep,  body  and  basque  trimmed  with  one  frill  4  inches  deep,  she  also 
took  15  yards  of  silk,  which  was  halt  a  yard  wide.  For  a  grenadine 
and  a  Chambery  gauze,  also  half  a  yard  wide,  with  a  skirt  about 
48  inches  long  and  one  rather  broad  flounce,  and  polonaise  meagrely 
trimmed  with  its  own  material  in  eross-cut  frills,  she  took  over 
23  yards.  1  think  that  as  your  journal  is  intended  to  help  and  instruct 
ignorant  people,  some  assistance  should  be  given  to  its  subscribers  m 
the  way  of  material.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  telling  mo 
what  quantity  of  material  the  dresses  I  have  described  should  have 
taken.”  [It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  material 
required  by  present  modes  without  seeing  the  costumes.  Dressmakers 
vary  greatly  in  cutting;  one  modiste  will  cut  extravagantly,  while 
another  is  most  economical ;  40  yards  of  silk,  27  inches  wide,  is  no 
uncommon  measure  for  a  Parisian  costume.  All  depends  upon  width 
of  trimming,  size  of  ruches,  and  the  like.] 

Ella  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  would  kindly 
tell  her  where  she  could  obtain  one  of 'Thomson’s  tonmures,  so  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  also  tlio  price 
of  them?  [Of  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street; 
from  5s.  6d.] 

A  SuBSCRiiiER  of  many  years  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  the 
Editor  would  say  in  the  next  number  if  a  spotted  or  plain  net  over 
silk  would  be  allowable  for  a  cape ;  she  has  good  lace  to  put  round  it, 
and  wants  some  very  light  material.  She  has  looked  through  the 
June  number,  which  mentions  all  that  could  be  wislied,  only  this  one, 
she  did  not  observe  that  the  loth  is  the  latest  tiU  to-day;  perhaps  a 
corner  may  lie  found.  [Spotted  or  figured  net,  trimmed  with  lace, 
would  be  very  pretty.] 

Flora  says — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  number  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  how  to  dye  grasses  the 
beautiful  colours  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shop-windows,  and  also 
how  they  are  bleached  so  perfectly  white  ?  [This  is  kept  a  secret  by 
the  trade.] 

E.  J.  S.  writes—"  Dear  Silkworm,— I  was  so  disappointed  you 
did  not  tell  about  furnishing  a  drawing-room  as  you  promised  to  do 
this  month,  but  if  you  have  nothing  which  you  think  more  important 
next  month  I  hope  there  will  be  some  hints  then,  as  I  am  shortly 
going  to  be  married,  and  being  one  of  those  people  whoso  husband 
will  have  a  '  limited  income,’  I  want  to  have  my  little  drawing-room 
as  prettily  and  inexpensively  furnished  as  possible.  I  am  puzzled  as  to 
the  style  of  conch,  chairs,  Ac.,  that  will  be  prettiest  and  least  expen¬ 
sive.  Of  course,  my  present  home  is  after  the  old  style,  and  as  you 
advise  one  or  two  novelties  in  a  dining-room,  I  thought  there  might 
bo  something  different  that  you  might  suggest  for  a  drawing-room 
also,  and  eagerly  looked  to  see.  [See  July  Spinnings.]  I  am  too  far 
away  from  my  future  husband  to  talk  things  over  with  him,  but,  of 
course,  he  wishes  to  please  me  as  far  as  possible,  not  being  one  of 
those  who  think  ladies  know  nothing  about  practical  things.  I  wish 
I  know  when  ladies  are  too  old  to  act  as  bridesmaids,  as  his  sisters 
are  both  older  than  himself,  being  one  about  thirty-five  and  the  other 
thirty-eight,  so  would  it  be  right  to  ask  either  of  them,  or  to  have  all 
my  own  friends  instead  ?  [No  ladies  under  fifty  are  too  old  to  be 
bridesmaids.  You  should  certainly  pay  them  this  compliment.]  I 
am  sorry  to  tronble  yon,  as  I  know  you  will  have  so  many  letters,  and 
having  been  ill  will  have  been  disinclined  to  answer  many  trivial 
questions.  One  more  I  should  like  to  ask.  I  am  a  teetotaller,  and 
should  not  like  any  wine  at  my  wedding  breakfast,  so  if  we  had  only 
coffee,’. would  there  be  toasts  given  as  usual  or  should  they  be  omitted, 
as  there  would  be  no  champagne  to  drink  them  in  ?  [Toasts  are  usual 
among  teetotallers.]  We  have  taken  the  Magazine  over  since  its  first 
publication,  and  I  have  often  found  questions  answered  that  have 
been  just  what  I  wished  to  know,  so  I  have  therefore  ventured  to 
trespass  on  your  kindness  for  once  myself,  and  trust  yon  will  forgive 
me.” 

A  Perplrxed  Fiancee  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Silkworm 
would  kindly  advise  her  how  to  make  a  good  black  silk,  also  a  light 
chine  silk,  both  of  which  must  do  duty  as  walking  and  indoor  toilettes. 
Also  what  would  you  suggest  as  an  upper  garment  to  wear  with  either 
of  these  dresses  ?  I  have  thought  of  a  black  silk  fichu ;  would  that  be 
suitable  for  wearing  about  the  middle  of  August  ?  [i.  Black  silk  is 
rather  extravagant  summer  wear.  Make  it  with  plain  front,  flounces 
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at  the  back,  and  wear  a  grenadine  polonaise  to  save  the  corsage.  A 
gauze  scarf  would  look  better  than  a  fichu.  2.  Chine  silk  would  look 
well  made  by  coloured  plate,  June,  right-hand  figure.]  Would  the 
SlLKWOKtl  enlighten  my  benighted  mind  as  to  whether  a  poplin  dress 
made  rasterre  would  require  a  jacket  bodice  and  tunic  as  well  as 
polonaise  ?  [No,  the  polonaise  is  in  place  of  bodice.]  Are  tight- 
fitting  velvet  jackets  likely  to  be  worn  this  autumn  ?  [Yes.]  I  would 
like  much  to  have  your  advice  about  my  finery  before  sending  to 
Madame  Goubaud  for  patterns,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  get 
their  dresses  made  at  home  allow  me  to  say  how  greatly  pleased  I 
have  been  with  what  she  has  already  sent  me.  In  sending  out  invi¬ 
tations  for  a  wedding  when  the  mother  is  dead  does  the  father  use 
only  his  own  name,  or  would  he  couple  with  it  the  name  of  his  eldest 
daughter?  [Yes,  Mr.  and  Miss  Blank.  |  I  trust  your  heolth  is  much  im¬ 
proved  by  your  sojourn  at  the  seaside,  and  that  I  have  not  troubled 
you  with  too  many  questions. 

Forget-Me-Not  sends  the  following : — 

STRAYED, 

Speak  kindly,  gently,  when  you  speak 
Of  one  o’er  whom  the  blast 
Of  ruin  swept,  and  sorely  tried. 

And  left  her  lost  at  List ! 

She  may,  perhaps,  her  lot  bewail 
With  bitter,  ceaseless  tears. 

As  she  her  present  lot  compares 
With  girlhood’s  happy  years. 

Condemn  her  not  unheard !  Who  knows 
What  great  temptation  came, 

VThat  bitter  trial  brought  her  thus 
To  suffering  and  shame  ? 

She  may  perhaps  have  loved  and  lost, 

Or  ne’er  have  lov’d  at  all — 

Both  bitter  griefs,  and  great  enough, 

Alas !  to  make  one  fall. 

*  She  may  have  sought  for  friends,  yet  found 
No  kindred  spirit  dear 
To  soothe  her  on  her  lonely  way. 

Her  drooping  heart  to  cheer. 

Away  from  all  her  heart  held  dear. 

Led  on  by  cruel  fate. 

She  sank  into  the  depths  of  sin, 

And  knew  it  all  too  late ! 

She  knew  no  father’s  love,  she  knew 
No  mother’s  gentle  care — 

All  lonely,  weak,  and  enfifering. 

Her  fate  was  hard  to  bear. 

And  when  amid  her  English  friends 
She  dwelt  on  England’s  shore, 

How  little  did  she  dream  the  ill 
Fate  had  for  her  in  store ! 

She  may,  perchance,  in  tones  of  scorn. 

Have  dwelt  upon  the  name 
Of  one  who’d  sinned,  or  may  have  wept 
An  erring  sister’s  shame! 

Perchance  she  deemed  herself  secure. 

And  sin  resisted  oft. 

And  vainly  tried,  mid  grief  and  gloom. 

To  lead  her  thoughts  aloft. 

So  kindly,  gently,  breathe  her  name. 

And  breathe  it,  too,  with  tears — 

Oh !  how  remorse  her  breast  must  wring 
^Vhen  thinking  of  past  years! 

Oh,  pray  that  she  her  sin  may  feel, 

And  feeling,  sin  no  more ; 

For  oh !  who  knows  what  cruel  Fate 
May  have  for  ns  in  store? 

Oh,  breathe  her  name  with  kindness,  then, 

Or  breathe  it  not  at  all. 

’Tis  woman’s  bitter  lot,  alas ! 

To  suffer  and  to  fall ! 


Let  saddest  tears  your  eyes  bedew  I 

IV'hen  speaking  of  her  sin,  I 

And  pray  that  Heaven  may  ope  its  gates  1 

To  let  the  lost  one  in !  f 

A  QUESTION. 

When  my  heart  has  ceased  its  beating. 

When  my  tears  no  longer  flow, 

W’hen  my  voice  no  more  entreating. 

Prays  for  strength  to  bear  my  woe! 

When  my  bosom,  now  so  weary,  ' 

Shall  be  eased  of  all  its  pain ; 

When  the  griefs  that  make  life  dreary 
Shall  have  rent  my  heart  in  twain : 

When  I’ve  left  this  troubled  sea. 

Then  will  you  remember  me  ? 

When  my  bosom’s  pains  are  ended. 

When  this  fleeting  breath  is  past,  ! 

When  my  spirit  has  ascended 
Where  grief  cannot  blight  or  blast; 

When  I’m  lying  cold  and  cheerless 
In  my  lonely  narrow  bed. 

Say  your  eyes  will  not  be  tearless. 

Say  you’ll  weep  when  I  am  dead! 

W’hen  from  pain  and  grief  I  flee. 

Dear  friend,  will  yon  remember  me? 

Daisy,  having  been  (and  still  is)  a  subscriber  to  your  E.vglish- 
woMAs’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  a  number  of  years,  I  should  think 
from  its  first  being  published,  will  you  kindly  tell  her  in  your  number 
for  August  whether  oil  or  pomatum  should  be  used  along  with 
T.  O.  Sandell’s  Hair  Restorer,  from  F.  Bell  and  Co.,  London,  pharma- 
c  eutical  chemists  by  examination,  Yeovil  ?  The  directions  do  not  say 
whether  they  reiiuire  to  be  used  along  with  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Sandell’s 
Hair  Restorer  or  not.  The  writer  would  feel  obliged  by  Mr.  Beeton 
giving  her  the  answer  in  his  next  number  of  the  E.vglishwomax. 

[We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  inform  yon.] 

Peni  asks,  can  any  one  tell  her  how  to  clean  pearls  ? 

Beta. — Mr.  Douglas  makes  no  charge  for  consultations.  He  will 
soon  stop  your  hair  falling  off.  Many  thanks  for  the  crests,  which 
are  very  pretty. — Silkworm. 

A.  L.  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  tell  her  in  the  next 
number  how  to  stiffen  woolwork  after  it  is  done.  She  has  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  many  years.  [Make  a  paste  with  flour  and  water,  put  in  a 
piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  brush  over  the  back  of  the 
work,  and  let  it  dry  slowly.] 

Minnie  writes— “Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  kindly  tell  me  what  I  can  use  to  take  away  some  hairs  I 
have  on  my  upper  lip  ?  It  looks  very  bad,  and  people  are  beginning  to 
notice  it.  Will  you  tell  me  if  you  think  Alex.  Ross’s  depilatory 
would  be  of  any  service,  as  I  am  thinking  of  getting  it  ?  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  number  ?  [An  excellent  depilatory  is  seld 
by  Juzcau,  49,  Haymarket.] 

Mrs.  a.  T.  has  read  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
number  of  article  1431,  a  request  from  Eri'oLl.i  for  a  tune  for  the 
hymn  “  The  Happy  Mom  is  Come,’’  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  knows  one  in 
Weyman’s  sequel  to  the  Melodia  Sacra,  to  which  that  hymn  is  set. 

She  copies  it  out  for  Ettolia,  and  hopes  it  is  the  one  she  wishes  for, 
but  she  does  not  require  anything  in  exchange  for  it.  She  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  if  she  receives  it.  [WiU  Ettolia  send  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  this  ?] 

Mein  Kind  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Editor  of  the  English-  ^ 

WOMAN  would  teU  her  where  the  well-known  quotation,  “  Welcome 
the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest,’’  occurs.  She  would  also  be  glad 
to  have  the  address  where  crystal  watches  are  to  be  obtained.  [Mr. 

Green,  of  the  Strand.] 

Mama  writes — “  As  the  mother  of  a  family  of  young  girls,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  Minnie  as  to  the  un¬ 
desirableness  of  dressing  girls  like  women  at  so  early  an  age  as  it  is 
frequently  the  custom  to  do.  I  think  it  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  them, 
beside  its  inconvenience,  as  it  tends  to  that  upstart  precocionsness 
which  is  so  very  unpleasant  in  girls,  both  to  ladies  and  also  to  g^entle- 
men.  With  regard  to  the  length  of  children’s  dresses,  my  custom  is  to 
have  them  made  to  descend  to  the  knee  for  girls  of  from  4  to  10  years 
of  age,  just  to  cover  the  knee  for  those  from  10  to  14,  and  about  half- 
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way  duwn  tlie  calf  of  tbe  leg  from  14  to  17.  I  also  keep  my  daughters 
in  short  slecrcs  till  they  are  about  15  or  16  years  old.  Their  drawers 
are  always  kept  decidedly  shorter  than  their  frocks.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  parents  with  the  least  taste  could 
allow  their  children  to  wear  the  long  trousers  mentioned  by  Minn’ie, 
as  they  appear  to  me  and  most  of  my  friends  as  the  height  of  dowdy 
ugliness.  It  seems  to  me  astonishing  that  any  one  should  prefer  to 
see  those  shapeless  and  masculine  ‘  unmentionables,’  inste.ad  of  the 
exquisite  softness  and  beautiful  colouring  of  a  little  girl’s  limbs,  or 
the  gracefulness  of  those  of  the  elder  children  modestly  indicated 
through  their  tight-fitting  stockings.” 

A.  E.  B.  (Palm  Cottage)  says — “  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
give,  in  the  first  number  of  your  Magazine  after  you  receive  this,  a 
description  of  some  fashionable  style  of  dressing  the  hair  ?  I  have  a 
pretty  good  quantity  of  hair,  reaching  to  the  waist,  not  too  thick  and 
yet  not  thin.  I  have  been  wearing  it  done  up  with  rolls  and  plaits  in 
the  centre,  but  I  find  the  hair-pins  torture  me,  and  I  am  tired  of  the 
one  style.  I  often  see  drawings  of  hair-dressing,  but  none  that  I  can 
follow,  as  I  would  like  to  wear  my  own  hair.  Will  you  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  clearly,  and  also  a  couple  of  drawings,  to  show  how  the  hair  has  to 
be  done,  so  that  I  can  copy  ?  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  Living,  as  I  do,  so 
far  from  England,  I  can  only  go  by  the  magazines  in  matters  of  dress, 
and  very  useful  do  I  find  yours,  to  which  we  have  subscribed  from  its 
commencement.”  PThe  hair  is  worn  in  much  simpler  style ;  it  is  all 
combed  up  on  the  top  of  the  head,  tied  and  twisted  round  frisettes 
(R.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  from  23.  6d.  to  218.,  according  to 
size,  length,  and  quality),  and  twisted  round  in  a  cable  twist.  A  high 
Spanish  comb  is  very  fashionable.] 

Edith  Kate  says— “  If  Ettolia  has  not  tried  it  I  think  she  will 
find  the  tune  called  ‘  Gospel,’  No.  29^1  in  ‘  Ancient  and  Modem,’ 
will  go  capitally  to  ‘  The  Happy  Morn  is  Come.’  I  always  play  it  to 
that.  Your  correspondent  signing  herself  (!•')  Mi.n.vie  amuses  me 
immensely.  Docs  she  really  think  Englishwomen  will  ever  consent 
to  dress  themselves  or  their  girls  in  those  most  unsightly  and  hideous 
garments  long  trousers,  after  having  experienced  the  comfort  and 
economy  of  short  knickerbockers  ?  No  I  give  them  credit  for  better 
taste.  I  know  soiite  ladies  are  for  ever  suggesting  that  the  fashions 
of  their  own  youth  (which  it  is  quite  natural  they  should  think  pretty) 
should  be  revived  in  the  present  day.  I  thought  Ml xme’s  remarks 
good  so  long  as  I  read  them  ironically.  I  see,  too,  with  concern,  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  are  trying  to  encourage  a  most  pernicious 
practice,  that  of  tight-lacing.  I  had  hoped  that  idea  had  long  ex¬ 
ploded.  When  we  are  informed  by  physicians  and  others  who  have 
sifted  the  matter  that  it  is  most  injurious  to  almost  every  organ  in  the 
human  body,  surely  it  is  our  fault  if  we  wilfully  lay  up  for  ourselves 
the  seeds  of  consumption,  heart  disease,  weak  spine,  ikc.,  fur  which  there 
is  no  cure,  but  much  prevention ,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
best.  I  feel  quite  sure  I  have  the  majority  with  me  on  these  two 
subjects.  What  shall  I  do  with  a  black  silk  rep  dress,  plain  long 
skirt,  with  no  panier  or  tunic,  in  order  to  wear  it  up  this  winter  ?  The 
trimming  is  cord  and  tassels.  [Winter  fashions  are  not  yet  thought 
of ;  for  present  use  a  silk  rep  would  be  too  warm.]  How  soon  after 
the  return  home  may  a  bride  expect  visitors  ?  [.\  fortnight.]  Ought 
wedding  cake  and  wine  to  be  handed  round,  or  only  ordinary  cake  ? 
[If  any  cake  is  handed  it  should  be  bride  cake.]  When  ought  the 
visits  to  be  returned?  [In  a  month.]  Are  the  ether  pearls  to  be 
obtained  in  London  ?  [Of  Jozean,  49,  Haymarket.]  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  this  a  very  long  letter,  but  as  I  want  particularly  to  have 
an  answer  to  my  questions,  1  hope  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  August 
number.  I  shall  hope  to  see  other  and  abler  opinions  than  mine  on 
the  corset  question. 

S.  M.  says — “  I  have  been  long  wishing  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  in  your  valuable  ‘  Conversazione,’  but  have  delayed  in  the  hope 
of  being  forestalled.  As  no  one  has  come  forward,  and  my  friends 
are  as  anxious  about  the  matter  as  myself,  I  venture  to  address  you. 
I  am  living  in  India,  and  when  1  sec  the  list  of  prices  for  wearing 
apparel  quoted  in  your  Magazine,  and  think  of  what  we  have  to  pay, 
I  wish  I  had  some  friends  or  relatives  at  home  to  buy  some  of  these 
many  nice  things  for  me,  and  I  know  I  am  not  the  only  one  similarly 
situated.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is,  would  the  Silkworm,  who,  I  know, 
is  always  kind  and  compassionate,  take  pity  on  me  and  purchase  what¬ 
ever  I  would  require  fur  myself  and  family  ?  I  could  promise  a  large 
order  to  avoid  giving  constant  trouble.  My  reason  for  asking  the 
Silkworm  is  because  I  could  trust  to  her  taste  in  dress,  ard,  whether 


truly  or  not,  have  doubts  of  that  of  a  shop.  But  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  would  the  Silkworm  recommend  a  firm,  and  see  the  things 
before  they  are  despatched  ?  I  am  afraid  one  could  not  get  samples 
from  all  the  firms  (and  of  all  their  goods)  who  advertise  in  the 
E.volish woman’s  Domestic  Magazine;  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
expect  it.  Another  thing.  One  would  like,  say,  a  poplin  from 
O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and  Co.,  and  a  black  silk  from  Chapman,  something 
from  Baker  and  Douglas,  and  so  on.  Would  any  one  firm  undertake 
to  get  things  from  each  of  these  named  or  any  others  ?  There  would 
be  a  great  many  more  too  numerous  to  particularise.  Now,  of  course 
I  am  willing  to  pay  commission  or  other  charges,  but  do  not  care  to 
employ  an  agent.  What  does  Madame  Caroline  charge  for  making  a 
dress,  and  would  the  measurements  lie  the  same  as  those  advertised  by 
Sladamo  Gouhaud  for  paper  models  ?  What  would  be  about  the  price  of 
a  poplin  or  silk  dross  with  making  and  trimming,  such  a  one  as  the 
Silkworm  would  think  ladylike  and  good,  without  being  very  grand, 
the  poplin  trimmed  with  Irish  point  and  the  silk  with  flounces  and 
satin  ?  I  ask  this,  as  one  would,  by  knowing  their  price,  have  an  idea 
how  much  money  to  send.  I  fear  you  will  think  mo  very  trouble¬ 
some,  but  you  would  forgive  me  if  you  knew  for  how  long,  and  with 
what  inconvenience,  I  have  delayed  writing  on  this  very  account.  1 
hope  to  receive  a  favourable  and  speedy  reply,  with  all  particulars  as 
to  commission  and  freight  charges,  &c.,  to  Simla,  rtd  Suez  Canal. 
[Answered  by  post.  See  “  Spinnings  in  Town,”  August.] 

A.  L.  writes — “  Having  subscribed  to  your  Magazine  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  this  being  the  first  time  of  my  troubling 
you  with  any  question,  I  hope  I  may  rely  on  your  favouring  me  with 
a  reply.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  ascertain  the  name  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  certain  book  containing  commercial  letters  in  six  difiorent 
languages— viz.,  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  one 
other  language  which  I  have  forgotten.”  LWe  do  not  know  of  one.] 
Poor  Ofticer’s  Wife  says — “Will  some  kind  economist  tell  me 
where  I  can  buy  flannel  at  a  reasonable  rate  ?  I  want  to  lay  in  a  supply 
for  winter,  no  small  matter,  as  there  are  four  grown-up  people  and 
seven  children  to  provide  for.  Are  flannels  cheaper  in  Germany  than 
in  England  ?  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  answers  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tions.”  [German  flannels,  though  cheaper,  are  not  as  good  as  English 
flannels.  Mr.  Burgess,  C5,  Oxford-street,  will  supply  you  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Your  best  plan  is  to  purchase  a  piece  (about  Ul  yards). 
Patterns  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application.] 

Only  Me  says— “Will  the  kind  editor  of  the  Englishwo.man’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  or  some  of  its  numerous  readers,  tell  me  which 
are  the  most  likely  of  the  many  monthly  serials  to  publish  amateur 
articles?  Are  MSS.  of  that  nature  ever  accepted  by  the  Editor  of 
our  Magazine  ?  [Yes.]  What  literary  societies  are  there  which 
would  forward  such  views  ?  One  which  undertakes  advice  and  criti¬ 
cism  would  be  much  valued.  [We  do  not  know  of  any  society  which 
undertakes  to  criticise  and  advise  amateurs.] 

A  SuBsi'KiiiER  writes— “In  the  ‘Conversazione’  of  last  month  I 
noticed  a  letter  by  Straight  in  reference  to  gentlemen  wearing 
corsets.  I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  as  to  the  comfort  and  support 
derived  by  gentlemen  having  sedentary  employment,  and  the  value  of 
them  to  young  gentlemen  in  preventing  the  tendency  to  stoop  that 
office  work  is  so  likely  to  produce.  Very  many  would  use  them  if 
they  knew  where  to  apply  for  them,  and  understood  how  to  measure 
themselves.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  Straight-Back,  Governess, 
or  Blue-Cherry  will  give  me  the  address  of  a  corset-maker  who 
understands  measuring  and  making  corsets  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Any  advice  I  can  receive  on  the  subject,  or  upon  ‘  Figure-Training,’ 
will  be  of  great  value  to  me.”  [Apply  to  A.  A.  Cox,  26,  Shepherdess- 
walk,  N.] 


The  National  .ilbuni  for  Anns,  Crests,  aiul  Monoyrain)s.  Stanley, 
Gibbons,  and  Co.,  8,  Lockyer-street,  Plymouth.) — A  cover  which  is 
tasteful  and  gay  without  being  gaudy  makes  this  album  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  drawing-room  table.  The  arrangement  of  the  crests 
inside  is  left  entirely  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  Each  page,  of  an 
oblong  form,  has  a  narrow  engraved  border  running  round  it,  but  that 
is  all.  The  frontispiece  is  capital ;  the  designs  are  by  Macmichael, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  amusing.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  this  album  should  have  been  called  the  National  Crest  Album  ; 
we  have  been  quite  unable  to  discover  any  particular  signs  of  its  nation¬ 
ality,  but  the  title  apart,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it ;  it  U  pretty, 
well-bound,  and  exceedingly  moderate  in  price. 


A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BACK  AT  KILCOMPTON. 

MISS  SHUTE  went  away  the  next  morning,  and  as 
I  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  her  face  and  her  smile, 
I  felt  like  an  emigrant  watching  his  only  friend  disappear 
from  him.  Friends  I  had  with  me  indeed,  but  she 
seemed  like  the  only  true  one,  and  I  felt  that  I  clung 
to  her  as  a  drowning  man  would  cling  to  a  rope.  My 
scheme  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Staveley,  however,  utterly 
collapsed,  and  ended  in  nothing.  When  he  came  that 
morning  he  brought  a  case  of  ornaments  with  him — a 
set  of  beautiful  opals,  bracelets,  necklace,  ring,  brooch, 
and  pendant  earrings  complete.  Every  one  in  the  house 
was  called  in  to  look  at  them,  and  what  with  the  trans¬ 
port  and  exclamation,  I  had  no  opportunity  for  saying 
a  word,  and  instead  of  trying  to  undo  my  fetters  I  felt 
that  a  new  rivet  had  been  added  to  them.  He  left 
Eveton  that  day,  and  we  returned  to  Kilcompton  the 
next  week.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  arrived  ;  the 
red  fire-light  shone  brightly  through  the  low  windows, 
and  two  figures  stood  at  the  gate — one  was  Aunt  Sarah’s, 
the  other  was  mamma’s. 

“  My  dear  child,  how  delighted  I  am  to  welcome  you 
home — to  welcome  you  after  your  brilliant  conquest !” 

“  My  conquest !  have  I  won  a  victory,  then  ?” 

“  No  wonder  you  feel  modest  about  it,  but  every  one 
is  talking  of  the  position  that  is  in  store  for  you.  The 
whole  village  is  ringing  with  it.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
congratulations.” 

“lam  sorry  for  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of.” 
“At  any  rate  there  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,” 
s.'iid  Aunt  Sarah  sternly,  as  she  looked  under  her  spec¬ 
tacles.  “A  comfortable  provision  for  life  is  not  to  be 
had  every  day,  and  certainly  is  not  to  be  despised  by  a 
girl  in  your  circumstances.” 
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The  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  Mr.  Staveley  and 
Ballymahaggard  Castle  ;  a  picture  of  the  house  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  duly  admired. 

“  It  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  Harcombes’,”  cried 
mamma  triumphantly.  “  I  wonder  if  they  will  call  on 
us  now.  My  dearest  Weeno,  how  happy  you  have 
made  us  all !  Two  lodges — only  think  of  that,  Sarah 
— two  lodges,  and  a  back  and  front  avenue  !” 

The  net  in  which  I  found  myself  never  had  seemed 
so  tight,  or  so  hard  to  be  undone,  as  it  felt  that  evening. 
I  was  indeed  hedged  with  thorns.  The  next  day  a  visit 
to  all  the  neighbours  was  inevitable,  first  to  Mrs. 
Edmunds,  then  to  the  Hilliers  and  the  Misses  Perkins. 
Mrs.  Edmunds  had  had  another  stroke  lately ;  she  had 
got  very  deaf,  and  surely  Ballymahaggard  Cas  V  2  could 
have  no  interest  for  her  ;  but  I  had  hardly  come  into  the 
room  when  she  beckoned  me  over  to  her. 

“  Come  here,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  all  about  your 
news.” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  hear  particularly,  ma’am  ?” 

Mrs.  Edmunds  was  generally  called  ma’am  by  her 
younger  acquaintances. 

She  didn’t  hear  me,  of  course,  and  went  on  again  her¬ 
self — 

“  Lucy  tells  us  that  this  Mr.  Sta — ley - ” 

“  Staveley,  not  Staley,  ma’am.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know — of  course,  Staley — that  this 
Mr.  Staley  comes  from  Wales.” 

“  Not  from  Wales — from  Ireland  !”  I  shouted  at  the 
top  of  my  voice. 

“  Oh  !  Ireland,  is  it  ?  How  much  do  you  say  he  has 
a  year  ?” 

“  I  don’t  exactly  know.” 

Mrs.  Edmunds  gave  an  incredulous  look. 

“  Ah  !  don’t  tell  me,”  she  said  ;  “I  wouldn’t  be  too 
much  set — up  about  him,  Weeno.  Riches  make  to 
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themselves — wings — and  fly  away.  I  have  a  sermon  my 
dear  husband  preached  about  that — and  it  was  always 
very  much  admired.  It  is  there  in  the  drawer — in  a 
black  leather  case — and  Lucy  read  it  out  to  me  only  last 
Sunday.  Irish  property  isn’t  like  English  ;  it  is  always 
being — sold  in  some  court — perhaps  that  may  be — the 
way  with  Mr.  Staley’s — so  don’t  think  too  much  of  his 
— fine  place.” 

“  There’s  no  fear  of  that,  ma’am.” 

“  And  other  girls  could  have — made  just  as  good 
matches — as  yours.  There’s  Lucy,  she  could  have  been 
driving  in — her  own  carriage — this  minute,  if  she  hadn’t 
been  quite — so  backward  and  retiring — that  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  of.  It’s  my  belief — that  hardly  any  girl — is 
married  now — unless  she  goes  half-way  herself,  and 
that  Lucy  could — never  do.  Such  a  daughter,  too — as 
she  has  been  to  me — and  I  daresay — you  will  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  her  that — will  surprise  you  one  of  these 
days.  But  you  haven’t  told  me  anything  about  your 
Mr.  Staley — and  people  will  be  coming  in  to  ask  me. 
He  is  not  handsome — so  I  hear.” 

“  Not  at  all — remarkably  plain.” 

“  I  wonder  to  hear  you  say — that.  I  thought  Mr. 
Edmunds  a  very  good-looking  young  man — the  day  I 
married  him — though  every  one  else — said  he  had — a 
squint  in  the  left  eye.” 

“  He  sings  very  well,”  I  shouted.  This  was  always 
something  to  say. 

“  Stings,  my  dear  ?” 

“Sings,  ma’am — sings  ;  he  is  very  musical.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  That  is  very  nice  and  domestic.” 

But  mamma  was  determined  that  we  should  not  go 
away  from  the  Edmunds’  without  leaving  behind  us  a 
stronger  impression  of  Mr.  Staveley’s  wealth  and  position; 
she  now  bent  over  the  old  lady’s  chair  and  shouted — 

“  Weeno  doesn’t  like  to  say  too  much  about  Mr. 
Staveley;  she  is  naturally  modest  and  bashful  on  the 
subject,  but  he  is  a  person  of  whom  any  one  might  be 
proud  ;  and  as  to  his  property,  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
being  sold  in  any  court ;  it  is  as  safe  as  Mr.  Hippesley’s 
this  minute,  and  quite  free  from  debts  and  incumbrances. 
You  should  see  the  set  of  ornaments  he  has  given 
Weeno — the  most  splendid  opals  I  ever  beheld  in  my 
life.  Lady  Caroline’s  pearls  are  nothing  to  them  ;  they 
are  perfectly  lovely,  and  must  have  cost  a  mint  of 
money.” 

After  this  we  went  to  Mrs.  Hillier’s,  and  then  to  the 
Misses  Perkins’ ;  at  each  house  a  kind  of  catechism  had 
to  be  gone  through.  How  old  was  Mr.  Staveley  ?  Was 
he  fair  or  dark  ?  short  or  tall  ?  thin  or  stout  ?  How 
much  was  his  property  worth  a  year  ?  Had  he  any 
sisters,  aunts,  uncles,  or  cousins — and  if  so,  how  many 
of  each  ?  Was  he  good-tempered  ?  Was  he  High  or 
Low  Church  ?  How  many  servants  did  he  keep  ?  I 
couldn’t  answer  all  these  questions,  and  Miss  Perkins, 
after  eyeing  me  for  some  time,  burst  out  with — 

“  I  suppose  this  is  not  what  would  be  called  a  match 
of  affection  ?” 

“  No,  not  exactly.” 

“None  the  worse  for  that,  Weeno ;  those  foolish, 
romantic  kind  of  things  often  turn  out  very  badly.  But 
as  your  aunt  Sarah  says,  it  is  very  strange  that  no  one 


here  ever  gave  you  credit  for  so  much  sense  as  you  have 
shown.  How  many  carriages  do  you  say  Mr.  Staveley 
has — three  or  four  ?” 

“  Three  I  believe  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure.” 

“  My  dear  Weeno,”  cried  mamma,  as  we  walked 
from  the  door,  “  I  really  wish  you  would  make  more 
of  your  prospects.  You  never  said  anything  about  the 
two  lodges  at  Ballymahaggard,  or  the  avenue  of  beech- 
trees,  or  the  new  satin  curtains  that  Mr.  Staveley  has 
got  for  the  drawing-room,  or  about  the  opal  ornaments. 
It  is  really  most  disappointing  and  provoking,  and  then 
I  have  to  tell  of  all  these  things,  and  they  would  sound 
so  much  better  coming  from  you.  Then  you  sit  up 
and  spoil  it  all  by  looking  as  if  you  thought  Mr.  Staveley 
was  nothing  very  wonderful.” 

“  Perhaps  I  don’t.” 

All  that  afternoon  Miss  Shute’s  story  of  Louise  had 
been  coming  before  me,  and  I  wished  that  I  could  have 
been  as  she  was  :  a  vain  wish  it  seemed. 

When  we  came  home  we  found  two  cards  and  a 
letter  in  the  hall ;  on  one  of  the  cards  was  “  Lady 
Ctroline  and  Mr.  Harcombe,”  on  the  other  “  Mr.  Har- 
combe,  Harcombebury.” 

Out  came  Aunt  Sarah  from  the  drawing-room. 

“The  Harcombes  have  been  here,”  she  cried,  “and 
you  never  saw  any  people  more  civil.  They  know  some¬ 
thing  of  Mr.  Staveley,  it  seems,  and  they  say  they  are 
so  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  I  am  sure  they 
never  appeared  to  know  or  care  whether  there  was  such 
a  creature  in  the  world  before.” 

“  Dear  !  dear  !”  cried  mamma.  “  The  Harcombes  f 
why  think  !  This  is  indeed  an  honour.  They  hardly 
visit  any  one  in  Kilcompton.  Georgina  is  as  pleased  as 
possible  it  she  geis  a  nod  rio~.  Lady  Caroline,  and  now 
to  come  and  see  us  themselves  !  Weeno,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?” 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  know.  Shall  I  send  down  and  have 
the  bells  rung  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  ridiculous.  The  Harcombes  are  one  of 
the  principal  families  in  Uplandshire,  and  any  one  would 
be  pleased  to  be  recognised  by  them.” 

When  the  excitement  arising  from  this  visit  had 
partly  subsided,  I  opened  my  letter.  I  knew  that  firm, 
decisive  writing  ;  it  was  from  Ralph,  my  stern  master. 
What  had  he  to  say  ? 

'^Ballymahaggard  Castle,  Oct.  lOth. 

“  My  Dearest  Weeno”  (he  had  written  “  my  dear” 
at  first,  and  then  had  managed  to  squeeze  in  the  “  est” 
afterwards), — “  According  to  promise,  I  sit  down  to 
write  you  a  few  lines,  but  I  am  so  dead  tired  after  a 
long  day’s  shooting  that  you  must  not  expect  much  of 
a  letter  to-day,  still  I  think  it  better  not  to  put  ofi*  writing 
any  longer.  We  only  bagged  five  brace  of  birds  after 
walking  more  than  fifteen  miles  through  no  end  of 
slush  and  mud.  I  am  going  out  again  to-morrow, 
when  I  hope  to  have  better  sport.  There  is  to  be  a 
cub-hunt  here  next  week  ;  foxes,  they  say,  are  likely  to 
be  plenty  this  winter,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  case.  I  dined  with  the  L’Estrang<;5  yesterday ;  I 
daresay  you  may  have  heard  me  mention  them ;  the 
eldest  girl  sings  atrociously.  I  hope  to  i-un  over  to  your 
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place  in  about  a  fortnight  or  so,  but  my  time  is  a  good 
deal  taken  up  now,  and  I  have  some  petty  sessions 
work  to  get  over.  I  am  horribly  sleepy,  and  I  must  go 
and  see  the  dogs  fed  ;  my  rascally  fellows  have  to  be 
looked  after,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  very  tight  hand 
over  them.  Remember  me  to  the  Pages, 

“  And  believe  me,  your  truly  affectionate 

“  Ralph  Ruthven  Staveley.” 

It  took  up  two  sides  and  a  little  bit  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  had  evidently  been  written  large  so  that  the 
matter  might  be  made  to  cover  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  space.  I  could  easily  discover  that  there 
had  been  the  same  difficulty  to  know  what  to  say  on 
paper  as  we  had  found  in  person  during  our  teie-a-tetes 
at  Eveton.  I  read  the  letter  over  a  second  time,  and 
the  picture  of  what  our  futnre  life  would  be  rose  before 
me.  How  lonely  the  days  would  be  !  how  dreary  the 
meals,  how  dismal  the  dinners  !  What  would  he  say 
to  me,  what  should  I  say  to  him,  as  we  sat  opposite  to 
one  another  ?  There  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  every  year,  and  one  more  in  Leap-years. 
How  many  years,  how  many  weeks,  should  we  have  to 
endure  together  ?  I  should  have  fine  rooms,  good 
clothes,  expensive  furniture  ;  I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  up  in  state,  and  be  waited  on ;  and  yet 
this  sort  of  thing  had  never  been  attractive  to  me. 
Riches  had  not  often  found  a  place  in  my  castles  in  the 
air.  I  knew  poverty  :  now  I  must  unlearn  those  lessons 
and  learn  the  new  ones  of  riches.  My  new  dignity  did 
not  seem  to  suit  me  well.  I  felt  with  the  Lady  of 
Burleigh  that  it  was  a  burden  unto  which  I  was  not 
born.  But  what  we  do  want  we  don’t  get,  what  we 
do  not  want  comes  pressing  into  us.  I  cannot  be  much 
of  a  Lady  Bountiful,  for  my  master  Ralph  says  that 
there  is  nothing  he  detests  so  much  as  people  pottering 
in  and  out  of  poor  cottages,  hearing  lies  and  fostering  lazi¬ 
ness  and  beggary,  so  I  must  only  do  my  best  to  be  a 
fine  fashionable  lady,  driving  about,  and  paying  visits  in 
a  close  carriage.  Oh  dear  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  VISITOR  TO  IVY  COTTAGE. 

Mr.  STAVELEY’S  letter  had  to  be  answered,  and  I 
also  took  a  quill  pen,  and  resolved  to  write  in 
as  large  a  hand  as  possible.  I  told  him  that  I  was  glad 
foxes  were  likely  to  be  plenty  that  winter,  that  I  was 
sorry  he  had  had  such  bad  shooting,  that  we  hoped  to 
see  him  soon,  and  that  there  was  very  little  going  on, 
and  consequently  no  news.  It  was  a  great  relief  when 
I  came  to  the  end,  and  signed  my  name  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  There  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  sentiment 
in  the  whole,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  gushing  tender¬ 
ness  ;  all  was  plain,  practical,  and  matter  of  fact,  as  it 
should  be.  Soon  afterwards  a  letter  came  to  say  that 
we  might  expect  him  at  Kilcompton  in  a  few  days. 
This  intelligence  caused  the  greatest  flurry  and  excite¬ 
ment.  The  house  was  turned  topsy-turvy,  the  carpets 
were  shaken,  the  windows  were  cleaned,  the  tables  were 
jxslished,  the  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner  immediately  after 
breakfast  that  there  might  be  no  delay,  and  that  Mr. 


Staveley,  to  use  mamma’s  favourite  expression,  might 
find  things  as  he  was  accustomed  to  have  them.  The 
dinner  itself  was  a  topic  of  much  discussion  ;  it  was  at 
length  unanimously  decided  that  a  piece  of  roast  beef 
and  a  pair  of  boiled  fowls  for  one  course,  and  an  apple- 
tart  and  custards  for  another,  would  be  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  viands.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  when 
Mr.  Staveley  was  expected,  all  these  were  in  process  of 
cookery  before  a  blazing  kitchen  fire,  the  roast  beef 
giving  out  a  savoury  odour  which  filled  the  whole 
house.  As  for  us,  we  were  all  dressed  in  readiness  long 
before  the  time. 

Mamma,  in  her  black  dress  and  new  cap  with  lilac 
ribbons,  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire  in  a  state  of  nervous 
though  complacent  expectancy.  Opposite  to  her  was 
Aunt  Sarah,  in  a  new  cap  with  red  ribbons,  her  tall, 
bony  figure  arrayed  in  a  new  brown  silk,  bought  last 
week  at  Harlbury  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a 
favourable  impression  on  Mr.  Staveley.  Mary  Brown, 
one  of  the  school  girls,  had  been  brought  in  to  act  as 
temporary  parlour-maid,  and  in  a  spick-and-span  cap  and 
apron  she  now  moved  about  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Everything,  even  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  chrysanthemums  in  the  flower  vase,  had  been 
attended  to  and  was  ready.  Since  every  one  was  so 
pleased,  surely  I  ought  to  have  been  pleased  also ;  but 
as  I  sat  in  the  window  waiting  for  the  arrival,  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  chide  the  wind  and  waves  for  being  so 
tardy  in  bringing  my  dark-browed  Ralph  to  me.  I  made 
no  impatient  addresses  to  the  wheels  of  the  Harlbury  cab 
or  to  the  spavined  steed  that  drew  it  for  delaying  so  long 
on  the  road.  I  was  in  a  state  of  suspense  certainly, 
but  no  joy  loomed  with  mysterious,  delicious  awe  before 
me.  1  was  waiting,  it  was  true,  but  it  was  waiting  that 
had  nothing  but  uneasiness  and  anxiety  in  it.  There 
was  no  rose-colour  in  those  clouds — no  eager  fluttering 
anywhere.  To  be  strong,  to  be  brave,  to  forget  love,  to 
put  away  ideals,  this  was  my  lesson,  and  what  dry  bread 
it  was ! 

At  last  the  wheels  came  to  the  door,  the  cab  stopped, 
we  all  went  out  into  the  hall  to  greet  our  new  guest. 
A  stream  of  cold  air  rushed  in  through  the  open  door, 
and  then  there  he  was  before  me,  stern  and  dark  as 
ever.  “  Well,  Weeno,  how  have  you  been  getting  on  ?” 
There  was  a  cold  kiss,  very  cold  indeed,  for  the  bleak 
north  wind  was  still  in  his  face  -,  but  still  I  think  there 
was  something  colder  even  than  that  which  sent  such 
a  chill  through  me.  Mamma  and  Aunt  Sarah  had  to 
be  introduced,  and  then  we  all  returned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Now  seemed  to  be  the  time  for  mamma  to 
deliver  herself  of  a  short  speech,  which  she  had  com¬ 
posed  with  much  trouble  for  this  occasion — “  My  dear 
Mr.  Staveley,  I  can  hardly  say  how  charmed  I  am  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  you  in  person  the  confidence — the — the - ” 

Here  she  forgot  for  a  minvte  what  came  next ;  then 
suddenly  recollecting  it,  she  recovered  herself,  and 
went  on  again — “  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  entrust¬ 
ing  my  dear  child’s  happiness  into  such  hands  as  yours.” 

“  Oh — oh  ! — really  !”  answered  Mr.  Staveley,  a  shade 
of  cynicism  coming  over  his  face.  “  I  am  sure  the 
ple.asure  is  mutual.”  Then  with  more  animation,  “I 
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certainly  must  say,  Mrs.  Routledge,  that  never.  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  did  I  see  roads  in  a  worse 
state  than  yours  are  about  here — mud  and  slush  three 
inches  deep,  and  then  the  ruts  !  one  would  think  a 
ploughshare  had  been  at  work.  Our  roads  the  other 
side  of  the  water  are  kept  in  far  better  repair,  or  the 
county  inspector  would  have  to  look  out ;  it  would  be 
as  much  as  his  place  was  worth.  You  really  ought 
to  make  a  complaint  to  the  proper  authorities.” 

Mamma  rather  plaintively — “  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Staveley,  the  roads  certainly  are  in  a  shocking  state. 
I  remarked  it  myself  only  the  other  day,  and  I  am  sure 
we  pay  highway  rates  every  quarter,  and  then  there  are 
turnpikes ;  they  really  ought  to  be  better.” 

“  The  Harlbury  cabs,  too,  are  not  much  to  speak 
of.  The  machine  I  was  in  jolted  like  the  very  mischief. 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  being  shaken  to  pieces.” 

“  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  that  was  too  bad.  Only  that 
my  son-in-law.  Dr.  Page,  was  sent  for  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  he  would  have  had  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  meeting  you  at  Harlbury,  and  driving  you  over ;  he 
desired  me  to  tell  you  how  much  he  regretted  not  being 
able  to  have  done  so.  I  know  the  Harlbury  cabs  ;  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  two  now.  Which  of  them  were  you  in, 
Snooks V-  or  Perkins’s  ?” 

“  How  could  I  tell  ?”  returned  my  charming  Ralph, 
who  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

“  Perkins’s  is  a  very  uncomfortable  one.  It  certainly 
does  Jolt  dre.'idfully,  and  I  am  sure  he  smokes  in  it  when 
the  weather  is  bad.” 

“  That  accounts,  then,  for  the  detestable  smell  of 
stale  tobacco  I  observed.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
go  and  change  my  clothes,  for  they  are  as  disagreeable 
to  me  as  they  must  be  to  every  one  else.” 

When  he  left  the  room,  mamma  whispered — 

“  Weeno,  I  am  delighted  with  him.  Any  one  would 
see  that  he  was  a  man  of  position  by  that  air  of  authority 
and  command  he  has.  I  remarked  the  very  same  with 
young  Lord  Upland.” 

“  He  is  not  always  like  that,  though.” 

“  Make  no  apologies  for  him,  Weeno  my  dear — I 
assure  you  none  are  wanted.  We  shall  get  on  together 
capitally,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  that.” 

When  he  reappeared  there  was  a  slight  infusion  of 
geniality  in  his  manner.  Dinner  was  announced,  and 
as  we  sat  round  the  table  discussing  some  wonderful 
gravy  soup  that  had  been  sent  down  by  Georgina’s 
cook,  I  ventured  to  break  the  silence. 

“  You  have  been  shooting  a  good  deal  lately,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

“  Pretty  well.  I  and  L’Estrange  and  another  fellow 
had  three  or  four  tolerable  days — eighteen  partridge, 
and  about  fourteen  brace  of  snipe,  besides  teal  and  a  few 
wild  duck.  I  don’t  count  hares  ;  we  only  brought  down 
one  or  two  in  mistake,  for  we  are  getting  up  a  coursing 
club,  and  we  don’t  shoot  them  now.” 

“  What  a  sportsman  you  must  be  !”  cried  mamma.  “  I 
believe  a  coursing  match  is  a  very  amusing  scene,  at  least 
so  my  first  dear  husband.  Captain  Wickham,  used  to  tell 
me.  How, delightful  it  will  be  for  Weeno  to  see  one, 
and  something  so  new  to  her  !” 

“  I  doubt  if  she  will  see  much  of  them.  Ladies  do 


go  out  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  hardly  ever  with 
us,  and  for  my  part  I  shouldn’t  think  of  sanctioning  such 
a  thing.” 

“  Yours  must  be  a  most  important  sphere,”  began 
Aunt  Sarah,  after  a  pause.  “  Responsible,  of  course  ; 
but  then,  as  Dr.  Going  says,  every  important  sphere 
carries  with  it  a  proportionate  amount  of  responsibility. 
To  be  surrounded  by  a  number  of  benighted  Papists 
— to  be,  as  it  were,  a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  them — 
this  must  indeed  be  a  post  of  honour.” 

Mr.  Staveley  stared,  and  filled  himself  out  a  glass 
of  wine. 

“  Do  you  ever  circulate  any  papers  or  make  any 
efforts  to  disseminate  the  truth  among  the  Romanists  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?” 

“  Not  I.” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Staveley,  I  really  think  you  ought  to  do 
so.  Let  me  recommend  to  your  notice  a  most  interesting 
and  useful  paper,  the  Wrangler.  It  touches  upon  con¬ 
troversial  points  in  a  most  striking  manner,  and,  I  am 
sure,  could  hardly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  mis¬ 
guided  Papists,  and  show  them  the  errors  of  their 
ways.” 

“  I  never  read  any  papers,  Miss — Miss - ”  here  he 

looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

“  Hardy,”  I  suggested. 

“  Miss  Hardy,  except  three,  one  London,  a  Dublin, 
and  a  provincial  paper.  These  are  quite  enough  for 
me.  I  believe,  now  you  mention  it,  I  did  once  glance 
over  the  Wrangler,  and  a  canting,  hypocritical  thing  it 
seemed,  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good.  I  can  tell  you,  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  looking 
after  my  own  affairs,  seeing  that  I  am  not  cheated  and 
hoodwinked,  seeing  that  I  don’t  get  short  weights  of 
hay  and  straw  or  inferior  stock  palmed  upon  me, 
seeing  that  some  .abominable  pigsty  is  not  put  up  under 
my  very  nose.  I  leave  religious  matters  to  the  priests  ; 
it  would  be  very  well  if  they  would  keep  to  them,  and 
not  interfere  with  elections  and  denounce  people  from 
the  altars.  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  awl ;  but  those 
who  come  in  my  way  and  thwart  and  annoy  me  have 
reason  to  regret  it.” 

“  But  surely  you  take  an  interest  in  your  own  Church?” 

“  I  suppose  I  do,  when  people  have  done  fighting 
like  Kilkenny  cats  about  it.  Yes,  I  believe  I  am  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  Protestant,  and  I  know  I  have  had  holy 
water  sprinkled  after  me  many  a  time.” 

“  Ah  !  how  interesting — suffering  for  the  truth  !” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders — “  Precious  little  suffer¬ 
ing,”  he  muttered. 

“We,  on  our  part,  have  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with. 
Ritualism  is  making  sad  progress  in  our  once  Protestant 
England.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !”  and  he  raised  his  eyebrows.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  on  the  subject  of  Ritualism  he  knew 
little  and  cared  less.  “  I  have  had  a  fight  with  our 
parson,”  he  continued  ;  “  he  chose  to  back  up  one  of 
my  tenants  who  wouldn’t  pay  his  rent,  so  I  left  his 
church  and  have  gone  to  another  seven  miles  from  Bally- 
mahaggard.  I  showed  him  I  was  not  to  be  dictated 
to — there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  parson-ridden  as  well 
as  being  priest-ridden.” 
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“  You  are  right ;  still  a  little  deference  to  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  superiors - ” 

“  My  good  lady,  don’t  talk  to  me  of  deference  or 
submission — they  are  words  not  to  be  found  in  my 
dictionary.” 

“  Mr.  Staveley  is  very  interesting,”  whispered  Aunt 
Sarah  as  we  left  the  room  ;  “  a  little  latitudinarian 
perhaps,  but  I  am  sure  if  I  can  persuade  him  to  look 
over  two  or  three  back  numbers  of  the  Wrangler  they 
will  quite  bring  him  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.” 

“I  like  him  better  and  better,”  said  mamma  ;  “  and 
the  more  I  look  at  him,  the  more  his  likeness  to  young 
Lord  Upland  grows  upon  me.” 

“  I  am  afraid  young  Lord  Upland  would  not  be 
flattered  by  the  comparison.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,  Weeno  ;  Mr.  Staveley’s  eyes  are 
a  good  colour,  I  am  sure.” 

“  They  are  black,  certainly,  but - ” 

The  evening  passed  off  tolerably  well,  and  there  was 
not  so  much  yawning  as  might  have  been  expected. 
There  was  music,  and  when  Mr.  Staveley’s  wonderful 
voice  filled  the  room,  I  thought  involuntarily  of  the 
former  chapter  in  his  life,  and  of  the  face  in  the  open 
carriage.  Those  rich  notes  belonged  to  that  chapter, 
they  were  part  of  the  closed  volume  that  had  been  once 
opened  but  now  seemed  shut  so  fast.  At  ten  o’clock 
the  servants  came  in  to  prayers  with  their  company  faces 
on  and  their  Bibles  under  their  arms. 

“  Where  is  this  we  are  going  to-morrow  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Staveley,  when  the  bedroom  candles  were  lighted 
and  we  stood  round  the  fire  before  bidding  him  good 
night. 

“  To  Embersden  Abbey.  Mr.  Harcombe  himself 
made  the  engagement.  He  is  to  meet  us  there,  and  we 
are  to  have  luncheon,  and  to  get  home  before  it  is  quite 
dark.” 

“  Oh !  I  remember  old  Harcombe,  a  tiresome, 
crotchety  old  fellow,  always  talking  about  his  own 
pedigree.  Well,  good  night.” 

He  touched  my  forehead  again.  Those  cold  kisses 
made  me  always  shiver ;  they  seemed  to  bring  me  nearer  to 
him,  and  yet  he  was  not  of  me,  nor  was  I  of  him.  I  de¬ 
ferred  to  his  superior  will,  I  had  sympathy  for  his  dis¬ 
appointment,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  master  spirit,  severe 
and  tolerably  kind.  Would  this  be  enough  ?  For  an 
answer,  the  wind  whistled  and  roared  round  the  house, 
the  hail  beat  against  the  window-panes,  and  the  leaves 
fell. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

A  LETTER. 

NE  afternoon  Mr.  Harcombe  dropped  a  letter  into 
the  Harcombebury  post-bag,  which  was  duly 
delivered  at  its  destination — a  small  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  London.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Harcombebury,  Nov.  6th. 

“My  Dear  Fenwick, — Many  thanks  for  your  valu¬ 
able  information  about  the  Uplandshire  County  Families. 
I  daresay  it  will  come  in  very  well  for  the  appendix, 
which  will  be  out  soon,  and  promises  to  be  a  tolerably 
long  one.  I  wish  you  could  run  down  for  a  day  or 
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two  and  have  a  look  at  it.  Lady  Caroline  desires  me 
to  say,  from  her,  that  she  will  be  delighted  to  see  you, 
and  you  really  ought  to  pay  us  1  visit  before  you  leave 
the  country ;  for  I  suppose,  from  what  you  say,  you 
really  have  made  up  your  mind  to  try  what  the  colonies 
will  do  for  you.  I  daresay  you  may  be  right,  and  it  is 
a  great  matter  to  friends  there,  but  still  it  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me  why  you  have  never  got  on  here. 
One  sees  so  many  pushing  themselves  up  the  ladder 
without  any  great  claims,  that  it  is  past  my  compre¬ 
hension  why  you  have  not  been  able  to  make  your  way 
long  ago.  But  you  are  much  too  cautious,  too  fond  of 
eating  out  the  heart  of  determination  by  balancing 
whether  this  will  do  or  whether  that  is  likely  to  fail. 
I  speak  too  plainly,  perhaps,  but  then  I  am  an  old  man 
and  an  old  friend,  and  have  always  wished  you  well 
since  you  told  me  the  date  of  the  Magna  Charta,  when 
I  was  humming  and  hawing  at  that  election  dinner, 
and  you  were  not  well  out  of  your  teens.  I  daresay  your 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  Argus  or  Mercury,  or  whatever 
it  is,  will  put  new  life  into  you,  and  you  will  do  great 
things  yet.  I  for  one  will  be  glad  of  it.  The  greatest 
piece  of  news  in  this  part  of  the  w’orld  is  that  Miss 
Routledge  (I  am  not  sure  whether  you  know  anything 
of  them) ;  his  father  was  Rector  of  Kilcompton  once 
upon  a  time) — that  Miss  Routledge  is  going  to  make  a 
wonderful  match.  The  happy  man  is  an  eccentric 
Irishman  of  the  name  of  Staveley  ;  he  is  what  one  would 
call  a  hard-headed  fellow,  clever  in  his  way,  but  terribly 
self-opinionated  and  stubborn.  I  knew  something  of 
him  once  ;  he  has  a  good  property,  and  Lady  Caroline 
says  that  little  Miss  Routledge  may  consider  herself 
extremely  fortunate,  for  he  was  considered  a  decidedly 
eligible  parti,  and  several  managing  matrons  have  had 
their  eyes  on  him  since  some  former  affair  of  his  came 
to  grief.  I  believe  he  is  going  to  pay  this  part  of  the 
country  a  visit.  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Routledge  (who  is 
not  over-blessed  with  sense)  is  out  of  her  wits  with  joy, 
and  catches  hold  of  every  one  she  can  see  to  dilate  on 
the  beauties  of  her  future  son-in-law’s  place,  which  has 
some  jaw-breaking  name  only  fit  for  Celtic  mouths. 
So  the  world  goes  on  ;  one  is  married,  another  is  buried, 
a  third  is  born,  with  which  philosophical  reflection  I 
must  conclude ;  and  hoping  to  hear  that  we  shall  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  with  our  kind 
regards  to  your  good  mother, 

“  I  remain,  dear  Fenwick, 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  J.  Harcombe  Harcombe.” 

This  letter  arrived  at  breakfast-time.  Cuthbert  Fen¬ 
wick  read  it  over  twice.  “  From  Mr.  Harcombe,”  he 
said  in  answer  to  his  mother’s  inquiring  look. 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  may  I  see  it  ?” 

He  handed  it  to  her,  with  a  little  hesitation  in  the 
movement. 

“  He  is  very  civil  ;  this  is  extremely  gratifying,” 
said  she,  as  she  glanced  at  the  beginning ;  then  getting 
on  further,  she  exclaimed,  “  Why,  only  fancy,  little 
Miss  Routledge  going  to  make  a  good  match  !  I  should 
never  have  expected  it.” 

“  No  ?  I  thought - ” 

“  Oh,  yes !  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  said  I  thought 
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it  was  likely  she  might  settle  down  with  some  country 
curate,  but  this  seems  quite  a  different  affair.  Lady 
Caroline,  too — and  everything — now  you  must  confess 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  you  didn’t  get  into  any  kind  of 
entanglement  in  that  quarter.  To  tell  the  truth,  Cuth- 
bert,  sometimes  I  almost  trembled  for  you.  I  know  it 
is  very  flattering,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  see  an 
inexperienced  girl  so  eprise  as  she  seemed  to  be ;  but 
how  much  better  for  her  that  you  said  nothing  definite  ! 
Now  how  well  she  is  going  to  do  for  herself,  and  what 
a  relief  it  must  be  for  you  to  know  that  you  have  not 
stood  in  the  way  of  her  prospects !  That  poor  silly 
Mrs.  Routledge,  how  well  I  can  fancy  her  delight !” 

Mr.  Fenwick  had  walked  to  the  window,  and  seemed 
to  be  intent  on  watching  some  sparrows  as  they  flew 
backwards  and  forwards  round  the  chimney  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  house. 

“  Do  you  think  of  accepting  Mr.  Harcombe’s  pro¬ 
posal  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  have  hardly  thought  about  it. 
Yes,  I  suppose  I  shall.” 

“  I  think  you  had  better.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
time  before  you  go.  Your  things  are  all  packed  ;  every¬ 
thing  is  ready.  As  for  me,  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  this 
— this  emigration,  I  may  say  ;  and  yet  I  suppose  it  must 
be,  unless  we  wish  to  be  ruined  outright.  It  is  too 
bad  ;  but  I  see  you  are  not  minding  me  ;  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  -that  little  Routledge  girl.  You  might  have 
guessed  how  it  would  be.  I  knew  her  better  than  you 
did.  I  daresay  she  shed  some  natural  tears  for  you, 
but  she  wiped  them  soon.  Very  sensible.  I  applaud 
her  for  her  judgment.  Of  course  you  couldn’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  her  in  your  thoughts.  Even  the  most 
distant  idea  of  a  marriage  without  money  would  have 
been  utter  insanity  on  your  part.” 

Mrs.  Fenwick  gathered  up  her  letters  and  walked  from 
the  room  with  her  usual  stately  pace.  Her  son  still 
stood  by  the  window  in  a  brown  study.  “  Some  people 
would  tell  me,”  he  thought,  “  that  if  I  really  cared 
for  her  I  should  rejoice  to  hear  of  her  happiness  ;  but 
then,  is  it  happiness  ?  that’s  the  point.  That’s  what  I 
should  like  to  know,  and  what  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
doubt.  Can  she  really  care  for  this  fellow  Staveley  as 
she  once  seemed  to  care  for  me  ?  Can  she  look  up  into 
his  face  as  she  once  looked  up  into  mine  ?  I  must 
go  down  and  see  for  myself.  I  can’t  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  doing  so  when  it  is  held  out  to  me,  as  it  were. 
But  no  matter  what  I  see,  I  must  say  nothing.  I  must 
just  look  on,  and  be  as  though  I  were  not ;  that  can  do 
no  harm  to  any  one.  I  can’t  leave  this  country,  perhaps 
for  years,  without  knowing  how  I  leave  her  ;  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction,  if  nothing  else.  She  didn’t  seem  one 
of  the  variahlle  et  mutahile  sort,  but  I  daresay  I  have  been 
an  enigma  to  her.  I  am  sure  I  have  appeared  harsh 
and  distant.  She  couldn’t  know  my  heart.  I  was 
trying  not  to  be  selfish,  trying  to  consult  her  interests. 
Well !  this  visit  over,  it  will  be  something  off  my  mind. 
Even  if  it  does  make  me  savage  to  see  her  turning  the 
light  of  her  countenance  on  this  hard-headed  rival  of 
mine,  it, is  well  to  know  the  worst.  Then  for  editing 
papers,  planting  sugar,  writing  books  that  no  one  will 
read,  or  anything  else  that  comes  in  my  way.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EMBEKSDEN  ABBEY. 

^^HE  morning  of  our  expedition  to  Embersden  Abbey 
X  was  damp  and  chilly,  with  all  the  dampness  and 
chilliness  of  November,  but  there  was  no  rain ;  there 
was  even,  now  and  then,  a  faint  watery  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine,  so  about  eleven  o’clock  we  set  oft'.  The  Pages 
were  to  drive  with  mamma  and  Aunt  Sarah,  and  Mr. 
Staveley  and  I  were  to  ride.  It  seemed  fated  that  we 
were  to  meet  nearly  all  the  neighbours  first  we  came 
upon  Mrs.  Hillier  with  three  of  her  little  girls,  then 
upon  Dr.  Vane,  who  flourished  his  stick,  and  told  us 
we  were  looking  a  great  deal  too  glum  ;  then,  as  we 
passed  Miss  Perkins’s  garden,  there  she  was  before  her 
door  busy  with  crocus-roots.  She  had  not  her  usual 
old  brown  hat  on,  but  her  Sunday  bonnet  and  her  best 
silk  gown. 

“  Stop,  Weeno,”  she  cried,  “  stop.  I  saw  your  blue 
veil  coming  up  the  hill,  and  I  said  to  myself  I  must  get 
her  to  stop,  and  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Staveley.  I  have 
known  Miss  Routledge,  Mr.  Staveley,  ever  since  she 
was  the  height  of  the  table,  so  naturally  I  take  an 
interest  in  her.  So  you  are  going  for  a  ride  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  are  going  to  Embersden  Abbey.” 

“  To  be  sure.  I  heard  you  were  to  meet  Mr.  Har- 
combe  there.  You’ll  see  another  friend  too,  most 
likely.  You  remember  Mr.  Fenwick,  Weeno  ?  He  is 
staying  for  a  few  days  at  Harcombebury,  and  I  daresay 
Mr.  Harcombe  will  bring  him.  There  !  you’ve  dropped 
your  whip ;  don’t  mind  getting  down,  Mr.  Staveley. 

I  have  it  all  right.  Good-bye,  and  a  pleasant  ride  to 
you.” 

Miss  Perkins’s  news  was  news  indeed.  How  should 
we  meet  ?  What  would  be  said  ?  What  would  be 
done  ?  Should  we  be  as  strangers  or  as  friends  ?  It 
fortunately  happened  that  my  companion  that  morning 
was  in  rather  a  talkative  mood.  After  a  brisk  ride 
along  the  high  road  he  began  to  enlarge  on  the  merits 
of  a  new  bay  mare  he  had  lately  bought,  so  there  was 
no  need  for  more  than  a  few  words  of  surprise  or 
admiration  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 

Embersden  Abbey  waj  about  seven  miles  from  Kil- 
compton.  It  had  been  uninhabited  for  years,  and  was 
partly  in  ruins  ;  a  large  hall,  however,  and  one  side 
of  the  building  were  still  standing,  and  in  tolerably  good 
repair.  It  was  buried  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  was  just 
now  surrounded  by  the  autumn  skeletons  of  leafless  trees. 
Something  gloomy,  mysterious,  and  sombre  hung  over 
it.  How  old  it  was  no  one  could  say  ;  it  had  been  a 
castle  ;  it  had  been  a  monastery  :  the  ruined  cloisters 
were  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  old  grey  walls  looked 
down  on  some  stagnant,  weed-covered  water  that  had 
once  been  a  moat.  Everything  about  was  still  and 
silent,  not  a  sound  or  sign  of  life.  The  ivy-covered 
stones  looked  as  if  they  had  seen  many  a  tragedy,  as 
no  doubt  they  had.  That  it  should  be  haunted  was  a 
matter  of  course.  The  very  name  of  Embersden  meant 
horror  and  fright  to  all  the  children  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Had  there  not  been  shrieks  and  screams  heard 
there  in  the  night  ?  Had  not  people  been  seen  in  the 
jagged  tower,  some  white  and  ghastly,  and  others  carry- 
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■ing  heads  under  their  arms,  heads  that  seemed  to  live 
and  breathe  ?  In  short,  Embersden  Abbey,  hidden 
down  among  the  hills,  appeared  to  be  the  home  for  all 
that  was  dark,  secret,  and  mysterious.  It  seemed  a  fit 
scene  for  one  of  Mrs.  RadclifFe’s  romances.  As  we  rode 
up  to  it  old  Mr.  Harcombe,  with  his  ruddy  cheeks  and 
white  hair,  was  standing  at  the  door. 

“  Who  is  that  with  him  ?”  asked  Mr.  Staveley ; 
“  that  tall  fellow  with  the  sandy  hair  ?” 

“  I  think  it  must  be  a  Mr.  Fenwick.” 

“  How  d’ye  do,  Staveley  ?  Glad  to  see  you,”  said 
Mr,  Harcombe,  coming  to  meet  us.  “  And  this  is 
Miss  Routledge  ;  charmed  to  make  her  acquaintance,  or 
rather  to  renew  it,  for  I  used  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her  long  ago,  when  she  was  at  the  rectory. 
We’ve  got  everything  ready  for  you — a  good  fire  in  the 
large  hall,  and  a  regular  yule  log  to  put  on  before  we 
go.  Let  me  make  you  known  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick.  Ah !  I  see  Miss  Routledge  and  he  are  ac¬ 
quainted  already.  Now  come  in,  but  I  advise  you  first. 
Miss  Routledge,  to  take  off  those  clean  white  gloves, 
for  the  place  is  full  of  dust  and  dirt ;  we  haven’t  many 
visitors  here,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  things  in  good 
order.” 

I  laughed,  and  took  his  advice.  Just  then  something 
fell  with  a  sharp  click  on  the  stone  step  ;  it  was  the 

•  opal  ring,  my  engaged  ring,  which  had  fallen  off. 
Strange  enough,  it  was  Mr.  Fenwick  who  picked  it  up 
and  gave  it  into  my  hand  ;  but  it  was  good  for  nothing 
now  ;  the  stones  were  out,  and  the  hoop  was  broken. 
“  How  very  unfortunate  !”  cried  Mr.  Harcombe ;  “  but 
never  mind,  it  can  be  put  all  right  again  soon.  Take 
my  advice,  thougu.  Miss  Routledge,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  opals .  Never  let  Staveley  give  you  opals  ; 
they  are  a  sign  of  change.  Have  rubies  or  emeralds,  or 
something  that  means  constancy,  but  keep  clear  of 
opals.” 

“  There  is  no  fear  of  my  changing  if  others  do 
not.” 

Just  then  I  looked  up,  and  caught  Mr.  Fenwick’s 
grave,  intent  eyes  fixed  on  mine  with  an  inquiring  look. 
It  was  well  that  he  was  calm  and  composed,  for  I  felt 
that,  do  what  I  would,  the  rebellious  colour  was  coming 
and  going,  and  my  restless  fingers  would  not  keep  still ; 
and  so  we  followed  Mr.  Harcombe  into  the  grejit  hall. 

“  I  am  delighted,  Staveley,”  said  he,  as  he  glanced 
round,  “  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  this 
old  place.  It  has  been  in  our  family  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  we  are  quite  proud  of  it.  There  are  no 
end  of  stories  and  traditions  connected  with  it,  and 
some  one  is  really  reluctant  not  to  believe  in.  They  say 
there  was  an  abbot  murdered  here  once,  the  Abbot  of 
Embersden,  and  one  of  the  oldest  stories  is  that  there 
was  a  band  of  freebooters  who  had  their  quarters  here, 
hence  the  name  Embersden ;  you  see,  it  has  something 
of  the  situation  of  a  den,  buried  down  in  the  valley. 
Another  tradition  is  that  Raymond  Arcombe,  or 
D’Arcombe,  one  of  our  ancestors,  was  betrothed  to  a 
certain  ftir  dame — I  forget  her  name  just  now — and 
while  he  was  away  in  the  Holy  Land,  she,  thinking  him 
dead  or  faithless,  consoled  herself  by  marrying  the  Sieur 

•  de  Viellevielle.  However,  Raymond  came  back  alive 
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and  well,  the  lady  returned  to  her  allegiance,  and  went 
off  with  him  to  this  very  place.  The  Sieur  de  Vielle¬ 
vielle  pursued  them,  besieged  the  castle,  took  possession 
of  it,  and  imprisoned  the  two  offenders,  each  in  separate 
rooms,  where  they  were  starved  to  death.  The  rooms 
are  still  shown.  Barbarous  enough,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Mr.  Staveley.  “  I 
think  they  deserved  their  fate,  but  I  never  believe  in  these 
foolish  tales.  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  about  my 
place.  I  never  put  any  faith  in  them,  however.  There 
is  an  old  ruined  church  near  me,  and  the  people  about 
used  to  take  the  stones  out  to  build  their  walls.  Some 
antiquarian  fellows  made  a  row  about  it,  and  of  course 
it  was  put  a  stop  to  ;  but  really  it  was  a  sort  of  thing  I 
didn’t  care  much  about.  I  have  no  superstitious  vene¬ 
ration  for  these  old  places.  I  detest  anything  like  sen¬ 
timent — sentiment  is  always  ridiculous.” 

“Well,  well!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Harcombe,  “tastes 
differ.  But  you  haven’t  seen  everything  yet.  I  really 
must  show  you  the  old  cloisters  ;  they  are  worth  looking 
at.  We  won’t  take  Miss  Routledge  away  from  the  fire, 
and  I  daresay  she  has  seen  them  before  ;  as  for  Fenwick, 
he  knows  every  foot  of  the  place  by  heart.” 

The  door  closed  behind  them,  and  we  were  left  in 
the  lofty,  sombre  hall,  with  its  great  pointed  windows, 
and  dark,  damp-stained  walls.  A  large  fire  blazed  in 
the  low  hearth,  and  now  and  then  shot  out  flaming 
sparks  and  splinters,  that  crackled  and  leaped  on  the 
stones  before  us.  Sometimes  a  river  that  has  been 
dammed  up  bursts  out,  and  flows  again  in  its  channel ; 
sometimes  what  has  slept  and  dreamt  awakes  again  ten 
times  stronger  than  before.  So  it  was  now  :  the  scales 
fell  from  my  eyes,  the  mists  and  fogs  cleared  away.  I 
felt,  I  saw  that  he  was  the  very  same  as  he  had  been 
during  those  bright  September  days  two  years  before. 
But  something  must  be  done,  and  I  caught  at  the  first 
words  that  came. 

“  Have  you  been  here  long  ?” 

“  Not  more  than  two  days.  I  am  about  to  leave 
England  altogether.  I  must  try  my  fortune  somewhere 
else.  I  have  a  friend  in  Queensland  ;  I  am  going  there  ; 
everything  is  ready.  I  shall  start  immediately.  As  usual, 
I  have  been  unsuccessful  since  I  last  saw  you.  I  have 
had  another  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with 
failures.”  Here  there  was  rather  a  bitter  smile  then 
turning  round  again — “  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  am 
glad  your  happiness  is  secured  ?” 

“  Secured  I  my  happiness  ? — no,  indeed,  it  is  not 
secured.” 

“  And  what  would  secure  it  ?” 

“  Don’t  ask  me.  I  don’t  know — I  couldn’t  say.  We 
must  not  always  think  of  happiness.” 

“  No,  you  are  right — we  must  not ;  you  know  what 

is  best  to  do  yourself;  yet — still - ”  He  stopped 

short,  and  hesitated. 

Just  then  a  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  arrived.  Georgina,  majestic  and  smiling, 
came  first ;  then  mamma,  nervous  but  Important ;  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  Robert,  who  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  as  he  followed  in  the  background. 

“  Why,  Weeno,”  cried  Georgina,  “  how  is  it  you  are 
without  Mr. — I  mean  Ralph  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Oh, 
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Mr.  Fenwick  !  are  you  here  ?  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
in  the  country.” 

“  Mr.  Harcombe  is  showing — a — Ralph  the  cloisters, 
but  I  hear  the  doors  shut — they  will  be  here  directly.” 

We  were  soon  seated  at  luncheon — mamma  with  a 
beaming  face,  and  delightedly  murmuring  a  volley  of 
small-talk,  was  placed  by  Mr.  Harcombe ;  Mr.  Stave- 
ley  was  next  to  her,  then  I  came,  and  Mr.  Fenwick  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
Staveley  ?”  asked  Mr.  Harcombe  when  a  pause  came. 
“  We  are  quite  proud  of  our  beautiful  Uplandshire.” 

“  Oh  !  I  like  it  very  well ;  the  land  seems  very 
poor,  and  that  is  what  I  look  to  principally.  Part  of 
the  land  about  Ballymahaggard  is  reclaimed  bog,  and 
when  you  open  it  it  is  as  rich  and  dark  as — to  use  a 
common  instance — the  inside  of  a  very  good  plum¬ 
pudding.  It  would  be  well  if  there  was  more  of  this 
reclaimed  land.  If  those  kind  of  things  were  attended 
to,  instead  of  this  policy  of  conciliation  that  we  hear 
of  nauseam  just  now,  it  would  be  a  vast  deal  better 
for  the  country.” 

“You  don’t  approve  of  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
then  ?” 

“  That  I  don’t.  I  have  tried  it  once  or  twice  myself 
on  a  small  scale,  and  I  have  never  found  it  answer.  If 
I  said,  ‘  Well,  I  will  look  over  it  this  time,’  or  ‘  See  that 
it  doesn’t  happen  again,’  I  have  always  found  that  what¬ 
ever  it  was  did  happen  again,  and  that  my  leniency  had 
been  traded  on  and  taken  advantage  of,  but  if  I  was 
always  strict  and  unbending  then  everything  went  well ; 
I  have  learnt  my  lesson  now.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
we  had  a  second  Cromwell  over  the  water,  a  stern, 
strict  dictator,  who  made  rigorous  laws  and  enforced 
them,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better.  Do  you  think 
^hat  if  capital  punishment  were  abolished  to-morrow, 
there  would  be  fewer  murders  ?  I  am  convinced  there 
would  be  far  more.  I  hate  this  wishy-washy  senti¬ 
mental  leniency  that  is  so  much  the  fashion  at  present. 
It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  severity  than  the  oppo¬ 
site  one,  and  I  know  I  am  right  in  what  I  say.” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Fenwick,  “  such  men  as 
Claverhouse,  Dalzell,  and  Jefferies  please  you  V’ 

“  I  don’t  know  that  they  do  not.  Sometimes  apparent 
cruelty  is  real  kindness,  and  kindness  is  the  height  of 
cruelty.  What  are  we  to  say  when  traitors,  who,  if  they 
had  had  their  will,  would  have  had  their  country  in  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  are  set  free  with  five  pounds  in  their 
pocket  ?  Faugh  !  such  detestable  political  cowardice  is 
enough  to  disgust  any  one.  Of  course  they  must  be 
let  loose,  because  some  of  the  dear  children  were  crying 
for  it.” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Mr.  Harcombe,  “  politics  are 
all  very  well,  but  what  do  you  say  to  some  music, 
Staveley  ?  I  hear  you  are  first-rate  at  a  song ;  can’t 
you  give  us  one  now  ?  This  hall  is  a  capital  place  for  it ; 
nothing  could  possibly  be  better.” 

“That  will  be  delightful,”  exclaimed  Georgina. 
“  Indeed,  Mr.  Staveley  is  quite  an  Admirable  Crichton  ; 
he  succeeds  in  everything  he  does.” 

His  brow  cleared,  as  it  always  did,  at  the  mention  of 
this  safety-valve  to  the  deeper  part  of  his  nature. 


“  Certainly,  I  shall  be  most  happy.  Weeno,  let  us 
try  ‘  As  it  fell  upon  a  day.’  ” 

“  Oh  no,  don’t  ask  me.  I  couldn’t  sing.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because  I  had  rather  not — because  I  couldn’t.” 

“  Nonsense !  I  particularly  wish  you  to  do  what 
I  ask.” 

“Oh!  never  mind,  never  mind,”  said  good-natured 
Mr.  Harcombe. 

“  Weeno,  why  can’t  you  do  as  Mr.  Staveley  wishes  ?” 
said  Aunt  Sarah,  while  mamma  darted  a  distressed  look 
from  the  top  of  the  table,  and  I  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  some  one  else  who  was  looking  on  attentively  all  the 
time. 

“  Are  you  going  to  do  what  I  ask  you,  Weeno  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Staveley,  as  he  bent  his  dark  face  down  to¬ 
wards  me. 

“  No,  I  am  not — I  can’t ;  please  don’t  say  anything 
more  about  it.” 

He  frowned  angrily — his  fierce  eyes  grew  fiercer. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  on  earth  has  come  over  you,” 
he  muttered. 

He  was  quite  right — something  had  come  over  me — 
a  stronger  influence  than  his  was  at  work.  It  was  the 
old  fable  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  :  strength  is  strong, 
but  love  is  stronger.  Some  question  was  asked,  or 
some  proposal  was  made,  and  in  the  confusion  of  voices 
I  managed  to  slip  away.  A  hundred  vague  resolutions 
and  misty  plans  were  passing  through  my  mind.  I 
must  be  free,  but  how  ?  that  was  the  question.  Think¬ 
ing  of  this,  I  went  on  and  on,  till  I  found  myself  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  one  of  the  long  passages  that  led 
out  of  the  great  hall.  It  was  very  dark  there  :  the  only 
way  in  which  light  came  in  was  through  a  narrow  slit 
in  the  outside  wall.  A  cold  draught  sometimes  rushed 
up  through  the  black  gloom,  and  a  damp  mouldy  smell 
was  blown  along  with  it.  Yet,  just  then,  there  was 
something  in  this  loneliness  and  gloom  that  was  accept¬ 
able,  and  instead  of  turning  back  I  went  on  still  further. 
Suddenly,  by  the  light  of  one  of  the  narrow  slits,  I  saw 
in  the  opposite  wall  a  large  iron-bound  door,  with  a 
rusty  key  in  it.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  seen  it  some¬ 
where  before,  but  how  or  where  I  could  not  tell.  A 
feeling  of  strange  curiosity  took  hold  of  me.  I  turned 
the  key,  and  dragged  open  the  heavy  door  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  had  to  take  both  hands  to  it,  and  the  long 
habit-skirt  fell  to  the  ground.  As  I  was  gathering  it 
up  a  strong  current  of  air  came  up  the  passage,  the 
door  slammed  with  a  loud  bang  that  echoed  through  the 
silence,  and  there  I  was,  shut  in,  part  of  the  long  skirt 
was  left  outside,  and  I  could  not  even  move.  I  stood 
on  the  first  step  of  a  short  staircase  with  about  six 
stairs,  which  led  up  into  a  small  room.  There  was  no 
other  door,  no  winding  in  the  steps  ;  I  could  see  plainly 
into  the  room.  There  was  a  small  grate,  brown  with 
rust,  a  deal  table,  a  chair  beside  it,  and  a  window  just 
behind.  The  November  day  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
twilight  was  just  beginning,  the  yellow  leaves  fluttered 
against  the  barred  window  as  they  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  a  bird  now  and  then  beat  its  wings  against  it  as 
it  flew  past :  this  was  all  that  broke  the  deathlike  still¬ 
ness.  Now,  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  solitary  chair. 
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it  seemed  as  if  I  was  not  quite  alone,  as  if  some  one 
was  sitting  there.  Shadows  are  black,  but  this,  in  the 
fast-increasing  twilight,  seemed  white  and  pale.  It  had 
a  form  :  one  arm  leaned  on  the  table,  and  supported 
what  appeared  to  be  a  head.  I  remembered  the  story 
I  had  heard  that  day,  and  wondered  if  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  this.  And  now  if  there  was  any  sound  out¬ 
side,  if  the  black  rooks  cawed,  or  the  leaves  fell  flutter¬ 
ing  to  the  ground,  it  seemed  very  far  away  ;  but  if  there 
was  any  noise  in  the  room,  any  rustling  in  the  wall,  or 
sout  filling  in  the  chimney,  it  appeared  to  belong  to  this 
strange  thing,  and  to  have  something  terrible  in  it.  I 
could  not  turn  away  my  eyes — I  seemed  spellbound.  I 
looked  at  the  chair  with  a  sort  of  fascination.  I  could 
not  move,  I  dared  not  lift  a  finger ;  if  I  moved  it  might 
move,  if  I  screamed  it  might  scream ;  its  presence 
seemed  to  possess  me,  and  hold  me  down  like  a  vice. 
Shadows  have  no  eyes,  but  this  had  eyes.  I  felt  them 
flxed  on  me,  I  saw  them  burning,  red,  hollow,  and 
staring,  under  their  fleshless  brows.  Would  they  come 
closer  ?  Should  I  hear  the  rattle  of  chains,  and  the 
quick  tread  of  advancing  footsteps  ?  Everything  seemed 
screwed  up  for  a  crisis ;  I  had  felt  my  heart  beating 
loud,  now  I  could  not  hear  it ;  I  waited  in  silence  for 
the  nearer  approach  of  this  terrible  something,  I  listened 
for  the  hasty  strides,  I  felt  the  grasping  touch.  Just 
then  there  was  a  noise  outside,  the  key  turned,  the  door 
burst  open  I  heard  some  one  call — 

“  Weeno  !  Weeno  !” 

I  held  out  both  hands.  “  Oh  !  you  are  there — you 
are  there  at  last and  then  I  remembered  no  more. 

When  I  woke  up  I  looked  eagerly  about  me. 

“  Georgina,  is  that  you  }  Wasn’t  Mr.  Fenwick  here 
just  now  ?  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  He  has  gone  away,  of  course.  Weeno,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “  I  am  surprised  at  you.  It  is  Ralph  you  should 
ask  for ;  it  is  him  you  should  look  to,  and  so  he  told 
Mr.  Fenwick,  very  properly,  just  now.  We  want  no 
interference  from  strangers  ;  he  is  the  merest  acquaint¬ 
ance,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  very  well !  do  let  us  go  home.  I  suppose  you 
all  think  me  half-mad  ;  but  this  Embersden,  and  that 
lonely  room,  and  Mr.  Harcombe’s  stories,  and — and 
everything,  have  put  me  out.” 

If  it  was  Cuthbert  Fenwick  who  had  opened  the 
door,  it  was  the  master  of  Ballymahaggard  Castle  who 
took  me  up  the  dark  passage,  rather  disposed  to  scold 
as  he  went.  Somehow  I  had  never  looked  to  him  for 
deliverance  from  my  fright.  I  had  never  clung  to  him 
even  in  thought. 

“  Weeno,  I  really  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  what  is 
called  nervous.  There  is  nothing  I  have  spch  a  horror 
of.  You  must  have  some  advice  about  it  when  we  go 
to  town.  Altogether,  I  must  say  it  was  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  proceeding  to  go  rambling  down  out-of-the-way 
passages,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  out-of-the-way  rooms. 
I  don’t  know  what  has  come  over  you  to-day.  Would 
you  like  me  to  drive  back 

“  No,  thank  you,  I  will  go  as  I  came.  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  really  there  is  nothing  much  the  matter.  I 
only  was  a  little  upset  at  being  alone,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.” 


As  we  rode  down  the  avenue  we  saw  two  figures 
standing  by  the  gate. 

“Well,  Miss  Routledge !”  cried  Mr.  Harcombe, 
“  and  so  you  saw  the  ghost,  did  you  ?  Nothing  very 
uncommon  ;  they  say  the  place  is  full  of  them.” 

“  It  was  very  like  a  ghost  certainly.  I  suppose  I 
fancied  it,  but  I  never  fancied  anything  like  it  before.” 

“  It  was  Fenwick,  then,  who  missed  you  first,  and 
went  after  you.  Here,  Staveley,  I  want  to  have  a  word 
with  you.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  laugh  at  me  too,  Mr.  Fenwick  ?  I 
haven’t  thanked  you  yet  for  opening  my  prison  door.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  going  to  laugh  at  you.  Is  it  to  be 
good-bye  ?” 

“  I  suppose  so.  You  have  my  best  wishes  ;  you  will 
succeed  now,  I  am  sure  you  will.” 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  half-smile.  “  I  don’t  expect  it.” 

I  had  some  evergreen  leaves  in  my  hand.  “  Look  at 
these  leaves,  Mr.  Fenwick ;  they  are  the  same  in  winter 
as  they  are  in  summer.  They  do  not  fade  away  with 
the  fine  weather,  though  we  might  expect  them  to  do 
so.  Will  you  have  them  ?” 

He  looked  puzzled  and  surprised,  as  well  he  might. 
I  bent  down  :  he  took  them,  we  said  good-bye,  and  the 
gate  swung  back.  We  had  left  Embersden  Abbey 
behind  us.  I  should  like  to  have  told  him  that  I  would 
be  true  in  spite  of  everything,  but  this  I  couldn’t  do 
in  so  many  words.  If  he  could  only  have  guessed  it ! 
And  truly  this  tell-tale  body  is  all  tongue,  and  reveals 
what  we  mean  in  a  hundred  ways.  Separation,  silence, 
uncertainty  was  before  us,  still  it  was — 

“  Go  from  mo,  yot  I  fool  that  I  sliall  stand 
Henceforward  in  tliy  shadow — 

Tlio  widest  land 

Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.  What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  includes  them  as  the  wine 
Must  tiiste  of  its  own  grapes.  And  when  I  seek 
Gold  for  myself,  he  hears  that  name  of  thine. 

Anil  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two.” 

I  knew  he  would  say  nothing,  ask  for  nothing.  I 
saw  myself  that  it  would  be  almost  dishonourable  to  do 
so.  I  guessed  he  would  not  think  of  coming  between 
me  and  this  “  splendid  match”  that  people  talked  so  much 
of,  but  I  could  give  it  up  of  my  own  accord.  Even 
now,  as  we  turned  our  horses  towards  home,  I  was 
thinking  how  this  could  be  best  done.  As  for  my  com¬ 
panion,  he  was  moody  and  silent ;  he  had  evidently  not 
forgiven  me  for  resisting  him — the  first  time  I  had  ever 
ventured  on  such  an  act  of  rebellion.  He  dined  at  the 
Hippesleys’,  and  I  was  left  at  home  on  the  plea  of  being 
tired  and  worn  out ;  but  if  I  were  tired  and  worn  out 
I  spent  the  evening  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
thinking  what  he  would  say,  and  what  I  would  say, 
how  well  I  would  answer  him,  and  how  eloquent  and 
convincing  I  should  be.  I  had  three  enemies  to  contend 
against.  First  of  all,  he  himself  and  his  dogged  ob¬ 
stinacy.  I  could  pretty  well  guess  what  he  would  be 
if  he  were  resisted  or  opposed  ;  then  the  anger  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  my  own  people,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
ridicule  and  hard  names  that  I  should  get  from  neigh¬ 
bours  and  acquaintances.  All  three  seemed  formidable 
enough  ;  the  path  was  stony  and  precipitous,  the  fight 
would  be  a  stormy  one,  but  I  remembered  the  face. 
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now  getting  worn  and  saddened,  that  I  had  seen  by  the 
firelight  that  day,  and  I  felt  strong.  Miss  Shute’s 
words,  my  own  convictions,  had  done  much  ;  they  had 
paved  the  way  ;  but  this,  to  see  him  as  I  had  seen  him, 
was  the  finishing  stroke,  and  carried  all  before  it.  I 
was  going  out  against  the  armies  of  the  Philistines  with 


a  sling  and  a  stone ;  if  I  were  ever  so  much  hacked  and 
wounded  it  would  still  be  on  the  side  of  right,  and  I 
would  be  making  reparation,  late  certainly,  but  better 
late  than  not  at  all.  I  would  be  breaking  my  word 
indeed,  but  breaking  it  to  keep  a  higher  word — a  holier 
though  an  unspoken  one. 


JAPANESE  ORNAMENT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. - PART  II. 


The  symmetrical  flowers  or  patterns  used  in  the 
papers  for  walls  are  very  often  the  crests  of  great 
men  or  of  princes  ;  this  leads  us  to  remark  not  only  the 
peculiar  forms  adopted  for  crests,  but  also  that  these 
crests  are  all  remarkable  for  geometrical  arrangement 
and  design  in  themselves.  These  are  often  treated  equi- 
laterally,  generally  circular,  and  are  representations  of 
flowers  or  flower-buds.  It  will  be  seen  that  Japanese 
crests  are  much  more  simple  than  our  own,  sometimes 
shown  by  a  fan,  but  generally  by  an  ornamental  device, 
and  many  of  the  small  disconnected  objects  on  Japanese 
articles  are  crests  and  heraldic  devices. 

The  Japanese,  like  all  other  people,  are  fond  of  imi¬ 
tating  their  betters,  and  though  they  are  not  allowed  to 


Fig.  6. — Sacked  Beak. 

(From  a  uative  work  ou  the  Flora  of  Japau). 


use  or  imitate  the  crests  of  great  men,  yet  they  are  very 
fond  of  getting  as  close  to  the  forms  as  they  well  can. 
On  everything  a  Japanese  possesses  may  be  found  his 
crest,  if  he  be  allowed  to  have  one,  strongly  reminding 
us  of  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  are  so  very 
fond  of  attaching  their  crest  and  motto  to  all  things  that 
belong  to  them,  from  a  soup-ladle  to  a  hall-chair  ;  we 
do  not,  however,  here  wish  to  question  their  right  to 
do  so.  The  Imperial  crest  is  a  dragon,  and  evidently 
a  dragon  of  no  ordinary  power,  from  the  fierceness  and 
expressive  rendering  of  the  whole  conception  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  are  believers  in 
dragons,  and  hence  the  powerful  way  in  which  their 
ideal  monster  is  depicted  swallowing  the  moon.  They 
imagine  an  eclipse  to  be  caused  by  the  swallowing  of 


the  moon  by  the  dragon  ;  hence  when  this  remarkable 
sight  begins,  the  people  go  forth  making  a  din  and  noise 
which  they  believe  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
monster  to  disgorge  the  world’s  great  lantern.  In  this 
respect,  if  not  in  point  of  art,  we  happen  to  know  a 
little  more,  and  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 


Fig.  7. — Sacked  Beak  {yelumhinm  Speciosuw). 
(From  a  uative  work  ou  the  Flora  of  Japau.) 


attainment  of  such  superior  knowledge.  Again,  the 
dragon  is  supposed  to  cause  lightning,  and  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  it  squeezing  or  crushing  a  thunderbolt  in  its 
grasp  is  the  way  in  which  they  believe  the  lightning  is 
produced.  All  representations,  therefore,  of  this  kind 
are  so  many  expressions  of  faith,  and  remind  us  of  our 
symbolic  signs  at  once  so  expressive  of  our  own. 
Amongst  this  symbolism  certain  forms  gratify  and  please 
by  their  elegance  and  beauty,  while  others  are  simply 
chosen  by  reason  of  their  significance.  The  sacred  bean 
is  one  of  these  symbols,  as  represented  in  Figs.  6  and 
7  (which  are  taken  from  a  native  work  on  the  flora  of 
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Japan),  and  is  used  both  in  Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese 
as  a  religious  ornament.  We  have  hitherto  failed  in 
ascertaining  its  real  meaning,  but  whenever  it  appears  it 
has  a  voice  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  feelings,  and  is 
understood  and  regarded  with  reverence,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  both  China  and  Japan. 

The  botanical  name  Nelumbium  Speciosum  applies 
also  to  the  lotus,  or  Egyptbn  bean,  which  figures  so 
largely  on  all  Egyptian  monuments.  There  is  not  one 
single  mummy-case  or  portion  of  Egyptian  ornament 
but  has  this  forming  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
design.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
analogy  existing  between  these  national  symbols  ;  and 
surely  no  one  can  consider  them  thoughtfully  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  here  again  is  another 
finger-post  of  old  nationality  and  birthright. 

Birds  and  insects  must  not  be  omitted  from  our  re¬ 
marks  ;  amongst  these  is  to  be  observed  the  sacred 
stork,  to  which  bird  the  Japanese  attach  great  import¬ 
ance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
flights  of  these  birds  on  all  kinds  of  articles  which  they 
ornament.  These  are  often  portrayed  by  means  of  deli¬ 
cate  straw- work,  which  so  frequently  is  used  to  cover 
boxes  and  cases  of  all  kinds.  The  storks  have  all  the 
careful  rendering  and  manipulation  of  a  highly-finished 


Fig,  8. — FiroHT  OF  Stohks. 
(From  a  native  drawing.) 


drawing,  .and  this  is  remarkable  when  we  consider  what 
a  vast  number — it  is  not  too  much  to  say — of  particles 
are  necessary  to  render  even  one  bird  accurately, 
and  there  is  all  the  go,  action,  and  dash  of  birds  in 
flight,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  plainly  visible  that  the 
work  is  that  of  a  finished  artist. 

Fig.  8  represents  such  a  flight  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe,  and  is  copied  from  a  native  drawing.  Flowers 
and  miscellaneous  articles  are  likewise  represented  in 
straw,  and  all  with  equal  precision  and  taste.  Pheasants, 
swallows,  and  numerous  small  birds  are  constantly  to 
be  met  with,  drawn  with  natural  accur.acy,  but  there 


are  many  that  are  treated  in  a  grotesque  manner  ;  in 
this  instance  all  natural  forms  are  dispensed  with,  and 
the  witty  nature  of  the  artist  is  exceedingly  apparent. 
Exquisitely  drawn  and  truthfully  defined  insects,  too,  are 
interspersed  in  many  of  their  subjects.  At  times  these 
are  simply  treated  in  the  low  relief  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  but  instances  are  frequent  in  which  the 
bodies  and  wings  of  gnats,  beetles,  ladybirds,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  butterflies,  moths,  &c.,  .are  represented  in 
mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  on  ivory  boxes,  in  strong  relief,  whilst  the  legs, 
feelers,  and  minor  details  of  the  ornament  are  displayed 
with  singular  truth  by  finely-drawn  black  lines. 

Grotesqueness  is  distinctly  visible  in  many  of  their 
representations,  and  wit  and  humour  play  as  distinct  a 
part  in  many  of  their  drawings  as  do  truth  and  vigour 
in  others.  A  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  an  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  the  Japanese,  and,  as  an  instance 
of  this,  some  of  the  drawings  by  native  artists  may  here 
be  mentioned.  The  Japanese,  it  is  here  almost  needless 
to  mention,  were  certainly  very  much  out  of  the  way 
when  noses  were  going ;  hence  it  is,  we  suppose,  that 
they  indulge  their  imaginations  with  all  sorts  of  ex.agge- 
rated  forms  of  that  exceedingly  necessary  and  useful 
addition  to  the  human  face.  Not  content  with  increasing 
its  dimensions  to  something  slightly  more  demonstrative 
than  their  own,  which  might  be  done,  we  certainly 
think,  without  prejudice  in  a  Japanese  point  of  view, 
they  magnify  it  to  a  most  prodigious  size,  and  then 
boldly  use  it  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  their  packs.  One 
unfortunate  creature  is  represented  with  an  enormous 
proboscis,  which  he  appears  to  find  useful  as  a  pestle. 
We  trust  that  this  is  only,  as  we  have  said,  an  instance 
of  overwrought  imagination,  and  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  is  not  in  very  deed  a  chemist  and  druggist  dis¬ 
pensing  medicines  for  sick  Japanese  folk.  But  there  are 
many  more  pleasing  subjects  than  these,  and  some  that 
are  not  unworthy  the  pencil  of  a  Leech.  They  are  very 
fond  in  the  quaintest  way  of  drawing  a  number  of  little 
figures,  who  have  the  appearance  of  being  busily  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation,  whilst  from  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  little  men  has  a  huge  umbrella  over  his  head 
the  fancy  of  the  observer  is  left  to  depict  what  funni- 
ment  he  may  please  to  imagine.  But  we  must  not  leave 
the  quaintness  yet.  So  many  of  their  forms  are  almost 
mad  in  point  of  conception  and  imagination,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  impossible  that  any  seriously-dis¬ 
posed  Japanese  gentleman  could  have  produced  such 
extraordinary  fancies,  and  more  extraordinary  still  to 
have  been  able  to  give  them  expression  upon  paper,  but 
yet  there  would  seem  to  have  been  method  even  in  the 
very  oddest  of  their  artistic  freaks,  which,  upon  close 
examination,  may  even  be  discovered  to  have  a  power 
and  purpose  that  at  first  sight  appeared  impossible.  The 
area  of  a  small  circle,  perhaps,  will  be  filled  with  some 
strange-looking  ideal  form,  not  human,  not  beast-like 
or  bird-like,  and  yet  for  the  matter  of  that  it  may  be  all 
three  it  may  be  human,  for  it  has  something  like  a 
human  head  ;  it  may  be  a  beast,  for  its  body  somewhat 
resembles  such  ;  and  it  may  be  a  bird,  for  its  surround¬ 
ings  and  filling  the  circle  completely  are  wing-like  shapes. 
But  ’tis  neither  nor  any  of  these,  nor  is  it  a  frightful 
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representation  by  any  means ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
artistic,  and  there  is  a  character  of  conception  the  perfect 
working  of  an  Imaginative  mind.  Dr.  Dresser,  one  of 
the  greatest  ornamentists  of  our  day,  appears  to  be  the 
only  man  who  has  rightly  caught  the  spirit,  feeling,  and 
ideas  of  these  Japanese  fancies,  and  he  has  utilised,  and 
with  great  truth  nationalised,  these  notions,  and  has 
given  expression  to  them  in  a  manner  wholly  consistent 
with  their  originality,  and  has  produced,  one  may  say, 
from  chaos  a  creation  of  art  form  quite  new  to  the  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  Japan  may  be  said 
to  be  the  metal-work,  in  which  the  Japanese  are  also 
excellent  workmen  ;  and  very  especially  we  might  notice 
their  bronzes,  which  for  power  of 
conception  and  force  of  art  rendering 
are  equal  to  any  In  the  world.  The 
shapes  are  bold  and  quaint,  but  there 
is  much  originality  in  the  lines  of  all 
their  vases,  which  is  unmistakably 
Japanese ;  the  character  of  the  people 
and  their  ai  tistic  power  is  plainly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  everything  they  put  their 
hands  to.  As  an  example  of  the 
beauty  of  their  art  works  in  metal,  we 
have  chosen  two  very  beautiful  scroll 
works,  productions  peculiarly  their 
own  (Figs.  9  and  lo),  and  yet  how 
very  closely  allied  are  they  in  form 
to  some  border  or  band  ornaments  of 
ours,  which  may  be  met  with  among 
any  collections  of  Gothic  foliage, 
13th  and  iqth  century,  but  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  metal-work  they  are  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  paper  leather  work  of  Japan 
must,  however,  not  be  passed  over 
without  remark,  for  it  is  amongst  one 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Japanese — viz., 
the  art  of  deception — and  herein  they 
have  excelled  themselves.  Any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  leather  paper  very  nearly 
or  quite  defies  detection.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  all  kinds  of  colouring  pecu¬ 
liarly  leather,  dark  roan,  light  and 
dark  brown,  low  orange,  and  many 
dark  and  almost  invisible  tones  of 
green  ;  added  to  this  the  character  of 
the  representation  is  so  unmistakably 
that  of  leather.  The  variety  of  orna¬ 
ment  that  this  has  been  made  capable  of  receiving  is  posi¬ 
tively  endless,  and  all  are  more  or  less  worthy  of  study 
and  remark.  Floral  representations  stamped  or  impressed 
with  gold,  diaper  patterns,  and  diaper  intersected  with 
foliation,  and  flower  powderings,  gold  key  patterns,  and 


interlacing  work  ;  and  last,  though  not  least — whether 
intentional  or  not  we  do  not  pretend  to  say — English 
patchwork  almost  to  the  life,  every  half-diaper  a  different 
pattern.  We  wish  some  of  our  bookbinders  and  cover 
ornamentists  would  take  a  few  lessons  or  thoughts  from 
some  of  these  Japanese  works  ;  it  would  be  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  ever-unvarying  type  of  ordinary  book- 
covers  of  the  present  day.  The  cloth-bound  books 
would  in  no  way  lose  their  interest  and  position  as 
drawing-room  table  books  from  the  use  of  some  of  these 
leathers,  but  on  the  contrary  their  value  would  be  greatly 
enhanced,  and  some  of  the  illuminated  works  of  the 
day,  the  Church  books  and  Psalters,  would  look  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  if  bound  and  finished  with  some  one  of  these 
many  elegant  and  beautiful  varieties. 

There  are  many  other  portions  of  Japanese  manu¬ 
facture  that  may  be  spoken  of,  but  we  have  not  space 
to  tell  more  in  detail.  The  subject  of  paper  alone, 
applied  to  so  many  purposes  as  it  is,  only  shows  us  how 
little  we  have  improved  the  opportunities  we  altogether 
have  or  ought  to  enjoy  in  this  one  article  alone.  Artis¬ 
tically  and  ornamentally,  then,  the  Japanese  have  hitherto 
been  completely  our  superiors,  if  not  our  masters  ;  in 
fact,  there  are  but  few  things  Japanese  that  are  not  more 
or  less  artistic  and  ornamental.  The  dress  of  a  Japanese 


Fig.  10. — ScBOLi.  Work  from  Esoraved  Metal-work. 

nobleman  is  from  beginning  to  end  one  mass  of  orna¬ 
ment,  not  ornament  inconsiderately  piled  on,  but 
really  thoughtfully  applied,  and  the  colouring  of 
which  is  both  harmonious  and  pleasing.  A  Japanese 
gentleman,  therefore,  represents  a  truly  artistic  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  he  is  picturesque,  and  his  deport¬ 
ment  unquestionable ;  thus  we  may  go  on  enlarging 
and  increasing  our  never-ending  view  of  the  cleverness 
of  these  still  little-known  people.  If,  therefore,  in  point 
of  art  we  can  glean  so  much  from  their  labour  fields, 
it  will  be  well  to  look  closer,  and  study  deeply  what 
has  been  the  secret  of  their  unparalleled  success  so 
unostentatiously  set  forth.  Truth  in  their  art  we  take 
to  be  the  secret  of  their  success,  and  extreme  simplicity 
and  primitiveness,  not  straining  for  effect,  but  being 
content  to  let  the  effect  follow  their  endeavours,  the 
result  of  simple  effort ;  and  therefore,  in  leaving  our 
subject  with  these  few  remarks,  we  commend  it  to  the 
good  endeavours  of  English  artists,  through  whom  we 
fWl  sure  all  that  we  have  said  in  praise  of  Japan  maybe 
improved,  exalted,  and  advanced. 
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QUITE  BY  CHANCE. 


IT  was  the  evening  of  a  November  day.  The  wind 
whistled  down  the  valley  and  sang  a  doleful  song 
through  the  branches  of  the  tall  pine-trees  surrounding 
the  house  on  the  hill.  Overhead  |the  heavy  clouds 
which  had  hung  low  all  through  the  day  were  broken 
asunder  and  dragged  towards  the  earth  on  either  side 
as  though  by  their  own  weight,  leaving  filmy  ragged 
edges  through  which  the  great  calm  sky  looked  down. 
In  the  west,  covering  his  retreat,  bristled  the  golden 
lances  of  the  sun  just  above  a  bar  of  fiercest  red,  which 
shone  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  in  the  days  of  the 
promise.  Lights  gleamed  out  from  the  windows  of 
the  house  ;  pointed  arrows  of  brightness  shot  through 
the  half-closed  shutters  or  between  the  folds  of  the 
curtains  left  awry,  and  touched  the  road  below,  where 
the  working  people  from  the  town  were  plodding  home 
to  the  dingy  little  cabins  on  the  flat  along  the  bend  of 
the  river. 

Within  the  house  summer  and  sunshine  seemed  still 
to  reign.  A  flood  of  light  poured  from  the  empty 
drawing-room  ;  and  from  the  open  door  across  the  hall 
came  the  odour  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  the  bright 
sparkle  of  silver.  Dinner  was  just  over,  and  the  family 
lingered  a  moment  in  the  dimly-lighted  hall  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  drawing-room. 

“  Let  us  stay  here,”  pleaded  pretty  Mrs.  Benchley, 
sinking  into  one  of  the  cathedral  chairs  set  stiffly  .against 
the  wall.  “To  gather  in  a  drawing-room  after  dinner 
is  a  mere  conventionality.  I  am  sure  it  is  much  nicer 
here  and  the  widow  shook  out  her  soft  black  draperies 
and  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the  stove  where  they 
had  all  gathered  for  a  moment,  as  though  the  change 
from  the  bright,  warm  room,  where  the  heliotropes 
were  even  so  soon  withering  in  the  epergm’,  had  brought 
a  chill.  The  rays  from  the  blazing  star  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  bronze  dancing,  girl  at  the  foot  of  the 
winding  stairs  lit  up  the  group — the  fair-faced  woman, 
the  guest  of  the  house,  who  had  spoken,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  with  white  outstretched  hands  ;  the  Professor, 
tall,  angular,  with  a  stoop  about  his  shoulders,  and 
shaggy  red-brown  hair  hiding  his  strong  face,  and  the 
kindly  eyes  smiling  down  upon  the  widow  through  his 
glasses ;  last  of  all,  but  first  in  importance,  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  mother,  Madame  Pfeifle,  the  hostess,  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
strong  light  brought  out  every  tint  of  her  quaint  many- 
hued  dress,  every  line  of  her  gentle  old  face  shaded  by 
its  queer  little  front  of  white  curls.  A  child  had  been 
pulled  playfully  after  the  widow  by  a  silken  scarf,  like 
a  pet  spaniel  ;  a  little  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  creature 
who  called  her  “  mamma,”  and  curled  down  now  at 
her  feet. 

“  I  like  this  place,”  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
contentment,  throwing  back  her  head  to  embrace  in  one 
long,  lingering  glance  every  charm  of  her  surroundings  ; 
from  the  ghostly  shadows  enveloping  the  winding  stairs 


to  the  queer  fiimily  portraits  ranged  in  double  rows 
where  the  light  struck  full  upon  the  wall  before  her. 
“  Yes,  I  like  this  place;”  and  she  nestled  her  cheek 
agiiinst  her  mother’s  knee.  Each  one  of  the  group 
spoke  in  reply  to  the  child. 

“  If  you  do  you  must  remain  with  us  a  long  time,” 
said  hospitable  Madame  Pfeifle. 

“  Flossy  utters  aloud  what  some  of  us  only  think 
deep  down  in  our  hearts  and  the  widow  threw  a 
glance,  half  shy  and  half  coquettish,  towards  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  who  had  bent  over  the  child.  “  And  I  like 
you,”  he  said.  But  though  his  hand  rested  upon  the 
child’s  hair,  his  eyes  were  upon  the  mother. 

“  How  beautiful  are  the  mother  and  child !”  he 
thought.  “  How  beautiful  is  the  mother- love,  and 
here  in  my  own  home  !”  That  was  all.  But  the  very 
thought  breathed  a  suggestion ;  and  in  these  stray 
thoughts  and  ways  begins  the  conjugation  of  a  certain 
verb,  the  varying  moods  and  painful  tenses  of  which 
the  Professor  had  learned  by  heart  once,  years  before. 

The  words  had  been  uttered  almost  in  chorus.  A 
pause  followed  ;  the  widow’s  head  was  bent  to  the 
child  ;  a  soft  colour  had  crept  into  her  face.  Ah,  if  it 
might  be  !  She  was  no  longer  young.  All  the  warmth 
which  youth  knows  had  departed  with  its  freshness. 
Love  could  never  again  be  a  sweet  surprise — the  ste.althy 
creeping  out  of  the  heart  while  the  sentry  slept.  But 
here  was  rest  and  peace,  and  something  which  even 
wealth  could  not  bring.  She  was  weary  of  carrying 
her  burdens,  which  others  envied,  since  they  were  called 
riches.  She  was  tired  of  facing  the  world  alone.  O, 
if  it  might  be  ! 

Madame  Pfeifle  broke  the  silence  with  a  platitude. 
She  had  taken  up  her  knitting  and  resigned  herself 
with  a  sigh  to  this  arrangement  for  the  evening,  which 
did  not  include  the  grand  drawing-room.  Had  her 
guest  been  less  charming,  or  of  a  position  less  assured, 
the  small  host  gathered  so  informally  here  would  have 
been  marshalled  upon  the  other  side  of  the  wide  doors, 
towards  which  Mrs.  Benchley  had  turned  her  pretty 
shoulders.  But  certain  thoughts,  amounting  almost  to 
schemes,  as  she  glanced  from  the  window  to  her  tall 
son  and  drew  the  thread  of  her  knitting  over  her  left 
forefinger,  resigned  her  to  almost  any  possible  innova¬ 
tion.  “  What  is  so  charming  as  the  frank  innocence  of 
childhood  ?”  she  said.  “  I  would  we  might  all  utter 
our  thoughts  aloud.” 

Unconscious  hypocrite !  who  would  have  suffered 
martyrdom  sooner  than  reveal  the  schemes  at  that 
moment  working  in  her  own  brain. 

“  Happy  state  !”  exclaimed  the  Professor — “  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  heaven,  ‘  where  things  are  as  they  seem  ;  and 
none  ever  thinks  three  and  says  four.’  But  that  would 
hardly  do  for  mortals.  A  certain  amount  of  deception 
is  absolutely  essential  to — well,  to  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
sation,  let  us  say.” 
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“  Robert !”  The  exclamation  was  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  horror,  accompanied  by  a  sidelong  movement  of 
the  white  curls.  The  Professor  turned  a  quizzical 
glance  towards  his  mother. 

“  You  are  shocked  ?  The  creed  we  exemplify  in 
our  lives  would  startle  the  most  of  us,  I  fancy.  For 
example  :  article  first.  To  lie  at  the  very  last  extremity, 
where  the  truth  positively  will  not  screen  us,  or  when 
the  truth  would  involve  a  breach  of  good  manners. 
We  all  do  that,  you  know.” 

But  Madame  Pfeiffe  preserved  a  dignified  and  dis¬ 
pleased  silence. 

The  Professor  laughed,  but  moved  nearer.  “  Are 
you  ashamed  of  your  son  ?  Are  you  fearful  that  your 
guest  may  think  him  a  pagan  ?  Mrs.  Benchley,  pray 
don’t.” 

“  Robert,  Robert,  you  talk  nonsense,  if  nothing 
worse.”  And  though  the  tone  was  reproving,  the  eyes 
raised  to  his  were  full  of  love.  “  I  only  expressed  the 
wish  that  we  tTiight  all  speak  from  our  hearts  as  freely 
as  that  little  child.” 

“  Could  you  ?” 

“  I — I  think  I  might.”  There  was  a  slight  quaver 
in  Madame  PfeifFe’s  voice,  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt. 

“  Suppose  I  try  you  now,”  he  answered.  “  Tell  us 
your  thoughts  of  a  moment  since,  when  you  took  up 
your  knitting.” 

The  thread  snapped  in  her  fingers.  “  One  cannot 
recall.  How  can  I  tell  ?”  she  began. 

The  Professor  laughed.  “It  is  easy  to  theorise,”  he 
said.  He  turned  to  the  widow.  “  At  least  we  may 
guess.  She  was  taking  John  to  task,  mentally,  for 
having  forgotten  the  dining-room  windows  last  night.” 

“  Indeed  I  was  not.” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  the  Professor,  “  so  you  do  re¬ 
member.”  But  to  this  she  vouchsafed  no  reply.  There 
was  an  air  of  triumph  in  her  denial.  They  were  far 
from  the  truth.  They  were  cold  as  ice,  as  the  children 
say  in  hunt-the-tliimble.  Possibly  he  knew  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  surmised  her  plans  ;  for  however  dark  her 
devisings,  the  little  old  lady’s  ways  could  never  be  other 
than  open  as  the  day. 

“  The  only  pleasure,  after  all,  in  the  entire  frankness 
which  my  mother  advocated  so  wtirmly,”  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  “  would  be  in  venting  one’s  dislikes.” 

“  Pray  don’t,”  exclaimed  the  widow.  “  I  have  tried 
it.”  She  laughed  us  at  an  amusing  recollection,  though 
something  bright  shone  in  her  eyes.  “  It  was  at  school,” 
she  went  on.  “  I  conceived  a  mortal  dislike  for  the 
girl  sitting  before  me.  It  must  have  been  a  spiritual 
aversion,  since  it  was  inexplicable.  I  bore  it  in  secret 
awhile,  then,  rebelling  against  the  deceit,  confessed  the 
whole  to  its  object.”  She  paused.  Madame  Pfeiffe 
looked  up  from  her  knitting, 

“  Well  ?”  said  the  Professor.  His  eyes  twinkled 
behind  his  glasses. 

Mrs.  Benchley  laughed,  though  the  brightness  in  her 
eyes  shone  like  tears  now. 

“  What -do  you  think  she  replied  ?”  and  the  widow 
raised  a  flushed,  warm  face,  guileless  as  a  child’s  in  its 
sudden  show  of  feeling.  “  She  said  she  had  always 


thought  me  a  proud,  disagreeable  creature,  and  she 
knew  many  others  among  the  girls  who  agreed  with 
her  in  this  opinion.  And  upon  that  she  proceeded  to 
call  over  the  names  of  so  many  whom  I  had  believed 
to  be  my  friends,  that  I  ran  from  her  in  tears  and  cried 
for  a  week  afterwards.” 

A  murmur  of  indignant  sympathy,  with  a  low  laugh 
from  the  Professor,  followed  this  recital.  There  was 
a  sparkle  of  drops  and  jewels  as  the  widow  passed  her 
hand  quickly  over  her  eyes.  “  How  silly  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  smiling  and  blushing,  and  half  turning  from 
her  small  but  interested  audience.  “  For  a  moment 
the  bitterness  and  mortification  of  that  hour  came  back 
to  me.” 

“  Not  silly  at  all,  my  dear,”  Madame  Pfeiffe  hastened 
to  say.  She  was  more  than  ever  charmed  with  the 
woman  who  inadvertently  displayed  so  great  sensibility, 
and  who  had  told  her  little  story  in  such  a  pretty, 
dramatic  way. 

The  Professor  beamed  upon  her  from  his  kindly 
eyes.  Even  the  sheltering  glasses  could  not  quite  hide 
their  sudden  softening.  “  In  fact  it  was  a  failure,”  he 
said. 

“  It  was  indeed,”  Mrs.  Benchley  rejoined,  “  and 
a  painful  lesson.  I  have  confessed  only  admiration 
since  then.  My  aversions  I  overcome  or  hide  from 
sight.” 

“  But  even  these,  to  be  thoroughly  honest,  would 
involve  so  many  fine  distinctions,”  laughed  the  Professor. 
“  *  My  dear  sir,’  you  would  be  obliged  to  say  to  one,  ‘  I 
like  you — tolerably'  Think  of  the  torment  in  that 
adverb  !  How  it  would  haunt  the  poor  fellow  !  For 

myself - ”  But  here  the  conversation  ended  abruptly. 

There  had  been  a  noiseless  step  upon  the  stairs,  and 
suddenly,  without  warning,  a  little  white-clad  figure — 
girl  or  woman  ? — stood  upon  the  lowest  step,  glancing 
timidly,  half-deprecatingly  from  one  to  another,  as 
though  she  would  apologise  for  the  intrusion,  or  must 
wait  at  least  for  recognition  before  advancing. 

“  Amy  !  my  dear  child.”  And  Madame  Pfeiffe  rose 
so  hastily  that  the  work  in  her  hands  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  the  bright  blue  ball  of  worsted  rolled  away  under 
the  piano.  She  drew  the  little  shrinking  figure  from  its 
perch.  “  This  is  a  dear  little  friend,  Amy  Frere,”  she 
said,  pulling  the  girl  forward  by  one  little  dark,  trem¬ 
bling  hand.  “  She  came  while  we  were  at  dinner,  quite 
unexpectedly,  but  is  none  the  less  welcome,”  she 
hastened  to  add,  giving  the  little  cold  hand  in  hers  a  re¬ 
assuring  pressure.  “  We  did  not  look  for  her  till  next 
week.” 

Mrs.  Benchley,  half  rising,  made  a  rather  stately 
salutation  after  her  first  start  of  surprise.  “  Are  there 
any  more  to  come  ?”  she  thought,  glancing  involuntarily 
into  the  upper  regions  of  darkness  from  which  the  little 
figure  had  glided  in  such  mysterious  silence. 

“  Mrs.  Benchley  is  staying  with  us  for  a  while.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  friends,”  Madame  Pfeiffe  was  say¬ 
ing.  “  And  Flossy ;  we  must  not  forget  Flossy,”  as 
the  little  fluffy  ball  gathered  itself  up  from  the  floor. 

The  girl  half  offered  a  hand,  which  was  unobserved 
in  the  widow’s  deep  courtesy,  then  gave  a  timid  little 
shrinking  bow,  and  without  noticing  the  child  at  all. 
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stood  painfully  confused,  while  Madame  Pfeiffe  drew 
her  own  chair  forward. 

“  Good  evening  again,”  the  Professor  said,  quietly, 
appearing  from  the  shadow  of  the  library  door.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  new  guest.  She  touched  it 
without  raising  her  eyes,  and  then  sank  almost  from 
sight  into  the  depths  of  the  great  arm-chair. 

She  was  a  very  little  thing.  Hardly  more  than  a 
child  in  size,  with  a  dark,  thin  face,  which  in  the  strong 
light,  as  she  stood  for  that  one  moment  upon  the  stairs, 
had  shown  traces  of  care  rather  than  years  in  the 
shadows  under  the  great  dark  eyes  and  the  tense  lines 
about  the  small  mouth.  Her  hands  still  trembled  upon 
her  lap,  though  she  lay  back  quite  still,  as  if  glad  to 
sink  into  this  sudden  oblivion.  Her  rest  was  only  for 
a  moment,  however.  John’s  solemn  face  appeared  at 
the  dining-room  door.  Madame  Pfeiffe  nodded  to  him. 
“  Yes,  John.  Come,  Amy,  you  must  be  faint  with  fast¬ 
ing.  I  thought  you  would  prefer  your  tea  quietly  by 
yourself.  She  has  had  a  long  journey,”  she  explained 
to  Mrs.  Benchley  as  the  girl  rose  again.  “  Ah  !”  the 
widow  replied,  her  stateliness  softening  somewhat  at  the 
sight  of  the  girl’s  worn  face. 

“Yes  ;  she  has  been  two  days  upon  the  road.” 

“  Do  spirits  often  drop  from  the  skies  here  ?”  the 
widow  asked  the  Professor,  when  his  mother  had  led 
the  new  guest  away.  “  And  is  their  transit  usually  ac¬ 
complished  in  two  days  ?” 

The  Professor’s  eyes  had  followed  the  two  figures 
disappearing  through  the  open  door.  “  I  beg  your 
pardon,”  added  Mrs.  Benchley,  as  his  gaze  returned  to 
her;  “but  she  appetired  so  suddenly  in  our  midst,  I 
looked  up  naturally  to  the  skylight.”  The  words  were 
spoken  lightly,  but  there  was  a  shade  of  annoyance  in 
her  tone.  The  girl  was  evidently  a  shy,  nervous  little 
thing,  who  would  be  only  too  thankful  to  be  permitted 
to  sink  out  of  sight.  She  would  ask  for  nothing  and 
offer  nothing  in  return  ;  a  nonentity,  in  fact.  But  the 
long  pleasant  evening  was  broken  in  upon.  The  drift 
was  turned. 

“  Bolts  nor  bars  avail  against  them,”  the  Professor 
said  dreamily,  emerging  as  from  a  reverie,  and  speaking 
from  miles  away.  Then  he  roused  himself.  “  How¬ 
ever,  this  one  arrived  after  most  mortal  fashion.  I  my¬ 
self  took  her  from  the  carriage  at  the  door.  I  was  called 
from  the  table,  you  know.” 

“  I  hate  surprises,”  said  Mrs.  Benchley,  with  a  petu¬ 
lance  more  than  half  real,  and  carrying  her  frankness  to 
the  verge  of  rudeness. 

“Do)’ou.^”  queried  the  Professor,  absently.  “While 
nothing  is  so  surprising,  so  unexpected  as — woman.” 

He  had  seated  himself  carelessly  before  the  piano. 
He  rose  now,  and  began  to  pace  back  and  forth  slowly, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 

“  I  do  not  understand.  You  assert  rashly,”  began 
Mrs.  Benchley. 

But  still  he  went  on,  his  head  bent  so  that  his  face 
was  hidden  by  his  shaggy  hair,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor.  The  sound  of  John’s  stealthy  step  came  out  to 
them  from  the  next  room  with  the  soft  tinkle  of 
glasses. 

Then  Madame  Pfeiffe’s  voice,  fussily  persuasive,  fol¬ 


lowed  by  another,  softer,  lower,  and  hesitating.  The 
Professor  turned  his  head  to  listen, 

“  I  made  a  study  of  the  subject  once,”  he  said,  paus¬ 
ing  before  the  widow.  “  Most  men  do,  I  imagine.  It 
is  a  change  from  Greek  and  Hebrew  verbs.  Men  take 
them  up  together.  At  least  I  did.  The  first  was  most 
absorbing,  but  soonest  ended  and  he  went  on  again 
down  into  the  shadows  where  the  stairs  turned.  What 
was  he  saying  ^  What  did  he  mean  ?  She  had  never 
heard  that  his  life  had  held  its  romance. 

“  To  illustrate,”  he  continued,  drawing  near  again, 
and  unconsciously  adopting  the  form  of  expression  he 
was  accustomed  to  use  in  the  class  :  “  I  have  known  a 
woman,  young,  innocent,  a  child  almost,  who  could  be 
swayed  by  a  breath  ;  whose  ways  were  clear  to  read  as 
the  stars  are  bright  in  heaven,  to  suddenly  turn, 
without  perceptible  cause  become  at  once  reticent, 
cold - ” 

There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the  dining-room  ;  chairs 
rolling  back,  a  mingling  of  voices  ;  then  Madame  Pfeiffe 
and  her  charge  appeared. 

“  My  dear,”  Madame  Pfeiffe  was  saying,  “  we  must 
have  these  pale  cheeks  rosy.  A  raw  egg  before  break¬ 
fast  every  morning  is  an  excellent  thing  to  build  one  up. 
What  a  fresh  round  face  you  had,  to  be  sure,  when  you 
used  to  come  to  us  ten  years  ago  !” 

Ten  years  ago  !  Mrs.  Benchley  expressed  her  sur¬ 
prise.  “  That  must  have  been  in  arms,”  she  said  plea¬ 
santly.  She  was  vexed  with  the  girl  for  appearing  so 
inopportunely,  and  yet  one  could  not  harbour  resentment 
against  the  pale,  frightened  little  creature,  who  sat  up¬ 
right  in  her  chair  now  to  reply,  in  a  nervous,  flurried 
way :  “lam  older  than  you  think.  I  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  for  six  years.”  Then,  as  if  terrified  by  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice,  she  subsided  quickly  into  silence  and 
the  friendly  depths  again.  For  the  moment  her  cheeks 
had  been  as  blooming  as  even  good  Madame  Pfeiffe 
could  have  wished. 

At  the  quick,  impatient  tone  of  her  voice  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  who  had  walked  away,  turned  his  head  and 
smiled  as  though  at  some  odd  recollection.  His  mother 
took  up  her  words. 

“  Yes,  and  it  is  that  which  has  worn  her  out,”  she 
said.  “  Poor  Amy  !”  and  there  was  a  depth  of  com¬ 
passion  in  her  voice.  “  But  we  shall  take  care  of  her 
now  that  we  have  her  again.”  She  laid  her  plump, 
dimpled  hand,  shining  with  one  old-fashioned  ring, 
upon  the  arm  of  little  Miss  Frere’s  chair  with  these 
words,  where  it  was  quickly  seized  and  furtively  pressed 
in  a  little  dark  palm. 

“  We  lost  sight  of  her,”  Madame  Pfeiffe  went  on, 
addressing  the  widow ;  “  for  several  years  we  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  her.” 

“  Ah !”  responded  Mrs.  Benchley,  rather  wearily. 
The  girl  was  very  nice  and  worthy  and  ill-used,  no 
doubt ;  but  her  coming  at  this  time  was  unfortunate,  to 
say  the  least.  A  new  element  introduced  into  a  well- 
assorted  company  can  never  be  thoroughly  welcome ; 
and  they  had  been  so  comfortable  but  an  hour  before ! 
Mrs.  Benchley  turned  with  that  one  brief  exclamation 
to  the  child  who  had  fillen  fast  asleep  at  her  feet.  “  I 
had  quite  forgotten,”  she  said,  making  an  ineffectual 
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attempt  to  rise.  “  Will  some  one  be  kind  enough  to 
ring  for  Haddie  ?” 

It  was  little  Miss  Frere  who  sprang  up  at  this  and 
pulled  the  bell-cord.  Evidently  she  was  accustomed  to 
heed  such  requests.  But  the  Professor  raised  the  child 
tenderly  from  where  she  lay,  a  soft  little  heap  upon  her 
mother’s  gown.  “  Pray  don’t  wake  her,”  he  said  ;  and 
the  Swede  nurse  appeared  just  in  time  to  see  him  bear 
her  up  the  stairs,  her  long  bright  hair  flowing  over  his 
arm. 

Little  Miss  Frere  started.  The  dark  eyes  opened 
wide  in  a  kind  of  pained  surprise  as  the  widow  gave  the 
child  into  his  arms,  thanking  him  with  a  smile  and  a 
little  conscious  blush. 

He  returned  presently  to  find  Mrs.  Benchley  at  the 
piano. 

“  Ah,  do,  my  dear,”  Madame  Pfeifle  had  pleaded,  as 
she  rose  and  strayed  towards  it.  Her  fingers  wandered 
over  the  keys  a  moment  as  though  searching  for  lost 
harmonies.  Then  she  gathered  them  sweetly  into  one. 
Upon  little  Miss  Frere,  hidden  in  the  great  arm-chair, 
the  sounds  fell  like  a  dream  of  music,  like  the  echo  of 
grand  voices,  like  the  noise  of  falling  water  far  away. 
Her  head  drooped  lower  and  lower ;  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  Days  of  happiness  long  past  trooped  by, 
called  up  as  from  their  graves — the  days  when  she  was 
younger  and  more  fair  and  the  future  stretched  out  its 
arms  to  her,  smiling  and  bright ;  when  Robert’s  eyes 
beamed  upon  her,  as  she  fancied  they  did  now  upon  the 
beautiful  woman  over  whom  he  leaned.  Why  had  she 
come  again  only  to  disturb  the  peace  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  with  all  these  years  ?  Ah,  in  those 
other  days  it  was  she  whom  he  loved  ;  and  wrapt  in  her 
own  thoughts,  unconscious  of  all  around  her,  with  the 
music  sounding  faint  and  far  away,  she  lived  that  time 
again.  How  full  it  was  of  hopes  which  she  dreamed 
then  could  never  fade — of  joys  which  were  to  be  eternal ! 
Then  came  the  change,  like  a  jarring  chord  ;  the  bitter 
words  so  soon  repented  of,  “I  do  not  love  you,”  she 
said  to  him  hotly.  How  grave  and  set  his  face  became 
at  that !  How  real  and  near  it  all  was  to  her  now  !  She 
could  almost  feel  again  the  summer  sun  upon  the  lawn  ; 
again  the  scarlet  geraniums  were  all  in  blossom,  and  the 
whir  of  the  locusts  sounded  more  distinctly  in  her  ears  than 
the  song  from  across  the  room.  “  You  will  think  better 
of  it  by-and-by,”  he  said.  “  I  never  will and  even 
then,  faint-hearted,  and  with  the  anger  dying  within  her, 
she  had  turned  away. 

How  he  held  her  back  !  not  in  impatience  at  her 
wilfulness,  only  with  a  grave  sadness  in  his  face. 
“You  will  think  better  of  it  presently,”  he  said. 
“  Then  you  will  tell  me  so.  I  will  wait  for  that,  dear.” 
And  still  holding  the  hands  that  strove  to  pull  them¬ 
selves  away,  he  kissed  the  forehead,  hot  and  flushed, 
before  he  left  her.  How  slowly  the  hours  dragged  by 
when  the  fierce  heat  of  foolish  anger  was  over  !  Then 
at  night,  when  the  sun  went  down  upon  her  repentance, 
she  wrote  a  little  sorry  note,  which  she  shrank  from 
putting  into  his  hand,  and  so  hid  in  the  hollow  of  the 
larch-tree  overhanging  the  wide  porch  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  where,  more  than  once,  stealing  out  in  the 
early  morning,  she  had  found  tender  missives  to  herself 


hidden  under  the  fallen  leaves.  And  then  the  waiting  ! 
— for  nothing  ;  for  his  cold  grave  manner  did  not 
change.  And  having  spoken  once,  how  could  she 
speak  again  ?  The  note  was  gone.  He  must  have 
found  it.  She  looked  for  it,  crying ;  stealing  out  at 
dusk  and  stirring  the  green  leaves  which  a  passing  wind 
had  dropped  into  the  cleft.  Then  he  was  called  away 
— home  to  Germany,  without  warning,  suddenly,  that 
very  day ;  or  no,  it  was  the  next.  She  remembered 
now  how  he  held  her  hand  in  parting  from  her.  Ah  ! 
she  thought  with  a  quick  gasp  of  pain,  has  he  forgot¬ 
ten  ?  The  warm  wet  rain  seemed  to  blow  in  again  at 
the  open  door  ;  again,  just  outside,  the  horses  stamped 
impatiently.  “  You  will  be  late,”  some  one  called. 
“  Are  you  not  coming  ?”  And  still  he  held  her  hand. 
Oh,  why  did  he  not  speak  ?  If  she  had  raised  her  face  ! 
Perhaps  at  sight  of  the  tears  she  tried  to  hide  he  would 
have  relented. 

Then  the  picture,  with  the  grey  mist  hanging  over 
the  hills  and  the  drops  trickling  down  the  window- 
pane,  the  thud  of  the  horses’  hoofs  in  her  ears,  all  died 
away. 

“  Tender  and  true,  adieu,  adieu,”  sang  Mrs.  Bench- 
ley.  The  spell  was  broken.  The  singer  rose  from  her 
place. 

“  Oh,  thanks,”  murmured  Madame  Pfeiffe.  “  What 
a  pretty  song  ;  but  so  sad  !” 

The  Professor  was  silent.  But  the  singer,  at  sight 
of  his  bent  head  and  the  long  slim  fingers  which  seemed 
to  trace  a  figure  dreamily,  felt  that  she  had  not  sung 
in  vain.  It  warmed  her  heart  towards  the  girl  sitting 
mute,  but  strangely  moved,  before  her. 

“  And  Miss  Frere — does  not  Miss  Frere  sing?”  she 
asked,  turning  to  her  with  so  cordial  a  smile  that  Amy 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

“  To  be  sure,”  Madame  Pfeifle  responded  before  she 
had  time  to  reply.  “  Amy,  my  dear  ?” 

Poor  Amy,  sitting  suddenly  upright,  dazzled  and 
confused  by  the  change  from  past  to  present,  became 
reminded  at  once  of  the  little  girls  whom  she  had  left 
at  the  school  only  two  days  before,  with  their  discordant 
hammering  upon  the  old  piano  and  their  tiresome  drone 
of  “  one — two — three”  over  their  lessons — should  she 
ever  forget  it  ? 

“  You  still  play,  of  course,  Amy  ?”  Madame  Pfeiffe 
was  saying. 

“  Oh,  yes.’’  This  she  could  do.  This  she  did  almost 
daily  at  the  school.  The  teacher  was  accustomed  to 
call  upon  Miss  Frere  to  entertain  visitors  with  music. 
To  be  thus  summoned  now  was  like  falling  back  into 
one’s  own  place  after  having  been  lifted  to  the  clouds 
for  a  moment.  She  rose  without  any  affectation  of  re¬ 
luctance,  and  went  quietly  to  the  piano.  “  What  would 
you  like  ?  shall  it  be  something  lively  ?”  The  words 
came  without  volition.  It  was  thus  she  was  accustomed 
to  address  the  parents  who  visited  the  school ;  and  the 
reply  invariably  was,  “  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  something 
very  lively.”  But  with  the  question  she  raised  so  patient 
and  weary  a  face  that  Madame  Pfeiffe  mentally  resolved 
that  it  should  be  two  fresh  eggs  before  breakfast  instead 
of  one.  There  was  a  hasty  reply  of  “  Anything  you 
choose.”  Mrs.  Benchley  tried  not  to  smile  at  the  forlorn 
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little  figure  with  its  odd  suggestion.  But  little  Miss 
Frere  saw  nothing  save  the  shadow  of  the  man’s  face 
close  beside  her,  and  heard  only  one  voice.  “  Si/ig,"  it 
seemed  to  say  in  her  car.  “You  sang  once.” 

“  But  I  have  forgotten  ;  I  have  no  music,’’  she  began, 
confusedly.  This  was  quite  unlike  her  daily  experience, 
and  all  her  self-consciousness  returned.  There  was  a 
strange  whir  in  her  ears.  The  pictures  upon  the  wall 
danced  before  her  eyes.  “  I  sing  only  exercises  with 
the  children,”  she  said. 

But  he  went  on  relentlessly — “  There  is  music  here.” 
And  he  dragged  from  its  receptacle  a  loose  collection 
of  songs. '  He  turned  them  over  carelessly  ;  then  a 
sudden  light  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  selected  one  and 
placed  it  before  her.  She  did  not  move.  She  sat  out¬ 
wardly  calm,  her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  e5’es 
lowered ;  only  when  his  hand  swept  her  cheek,  as  he 
arranged  the  music,  she  started,  and  the  warm  colour 
flowed  over  her  face.  The  leaves  were  yellow  and 
crumpled  and  torn  at  the  edges.  Having  placed  them, 
he  folded  his  arms,  and,  leaning  back  in  the  shadow  of 
the  half-closed  door,  waited. 

There  was  a  hush  of  expectation.  The  high  clock, 
standing  like  a  sentry  in  his  box  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  ticked  on,  measuring  off  the  silence ;  outside  the 
wail  of  the  wind  was  stilled ;  and  through  the  open 
shutters  behind  the  widow’s  chair  the  white-faced  moon 
looked  in.  The  little  dark  hands  struck  a  few  uncertain 
chords.  Then,  with  an  odd,  impatient  movement,  the 
girl  rose.  “  I  cannot,”  she  said  ;  “  I  have  forgotten  ; 
and  I  am  tired,”  she  pleaded,  standing  before  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  her  head  drooping,  her  hands  falling  at  her  side. 
He  gave  a  little  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
He  pushed  her  aside  almost  roughly  and  took  her  place. 
There  was  no  mist  before  his  eyes.  There  was  no 
trembling  of  his  hands  as  they  touched  the  keys,  no 
quaver  of  the  deep  full  voice,  which  seemed  to  hold 
tears,  so  expressive  of  more  than  the  simple  words  of 
the  song  was  it.  Could  one  thus  sing  from  a  dumb 
heart  ? 

“  Oil,  wort  tliou  ill  the  canid  blast 
On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea. 

My  plaidie  to  the  an<rry  airt. 

I’d  shelter  thee,  I’d  shelter  thci' ; 

Or  did  niisfortnne’s  hitter  storms 
Aroniul  thei“  hlaw,  around  thee  hlaw, 

Thy  hield  should  he  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a’,  to  share  it  a’. 

“  Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  bleak  and  bare,  sae  bleak  and  hare. 

The  desert  were  a  paradise. 

If  them  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there  ; 

Or  were  I  nionnreh  o’  the  globe, 

VVi’  thee  to  reign,  wi’  thee  to  reign. 

The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  bo  my  (piecn,  wad  bo  my  iiueen.” 

Mrs.  Benchley  leaned  out  from  her  chair.  Her  eyes 
were  luminous,  her  cheeks  wet.  “  Why  have  you 
never  sung  to  us  before  ?”  she  exclaimed.  Surprise, 
admiration,  and  almost  something  more  shone  in  her 
face. 

“  It  is  nothing,”  he  replied,  coldly.  He  tossed  the 
yellow  leaves  of  the  old  song  from  the  rack.  They 
fell  to  the  floor  with  a  soft  rustle  which  no  one  heeded, 


for  at  that  moment  Madame  Pfeilfe  gave  a  sharp,  startled 
cry  which  engaged  everybody’s  attention. 

A  little  white  heap  lay  quite  motionless  in  the  great 
arm-chair. 

There  was  a  moment  of  confusion  ;  then  Madame 
PfeifFe  raised  the  girl  in  her  motherly  arms.  “  Dear 
child,  it  was  the  long  journey,”  she  said.  “  Here, 
John  !”  But  the  Professor  put  aside  the  little  crowd  of 
frightened  servants  who  had  gathered  at  his  mother’s 
voice,  and,  taking  the  girl  from  her  arms,  bore  her  up 
the  stairs  as  he  had  borne  the  child  an  hour  before. 
He  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  one,  for  the  sake 
of  common  humanity.  He  would  have  felt  the  same 
tenderness  and  pity  at  any  other  time  at  the  sight  of 
suffering  or  weakness.  There  was  no  stronger  emotion 
in  his  heart  when  he  took  the  little  form  which  lay  like 
a  dead  weight  in  his  arms.  She  had  proved  false,  or  she 
had  not  known  her  own  heart  once.  It  did  not  matter 
which.  That  thought  did  come  to  him  as  he  laid  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  The  heavenly  pity  which  the 
sight  of  weakness  brings  to  us  all  had  swept  away  the 
bitterness  and  anger  which  rankled  in  him  a  moment 
since.  Shame  kindled  in  its  place  that  he  could  have 
felt  resentment  against  anything  so  frail  as  this.  That 
time  of  which  he  thought  was  far  away  in  the  past.  It 
was  like  a  dream  of  youth.  He  was  not  sure  that  he 
regretted  the  awakening,  or  that  he  would  have  had  it 
otherwise  if  he  could. 

“  Poor  little  girl  !”  he  said,  laying  her  down  upon 
his  mother’s  bed.  He  had  not  noticed  until  now  how 
worn  and  thin  was  the  face  lying  in  sharp  profile  upon 
the  pillow.  Her  life  must  have  been  hard  indeed.  How 
different  it  might  have  been  !  And  yet  the  sigh  was  only 
for  her.  Poor  child  ! 

He  left  her  with  the  women  and  came  out  into  the 
hall.  Some  one  emerged  hastily  from  the  adjoining 
room.  It  was  Mrs.  Benchley.  She  was  very  pale  from 
fright  and  excitement,  and  a  sharp  suspicion  which  had 
pierced  her  as  to  the  cause  of  Miss  Frere’s  illness. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  there  had  been  any  connection 
between  the  girl’s  visit  so  many  years  before  and  the 
confession  of  the  Professor,  the  experience  to  which  he 
had  referred,  and  which  she  only  half  understood  or 
believed  at  the  time  The  question  in  her  mind  gave 
her  unconsciously  an  expression  of  anxiety  which  the 
Professor  misinterpreted. 

“  Do  not  be  alarmed,”  he  said.  “  She  is  already 
recovering.  You  can  do  nothing  ;  and  I  think  we  may 
both  go  down  again.” 

She  was  fingering  the  pretty,  sparkling  vinaigrette  in 
her  hand  while  he  spoke ;  the  colour  slowly  returning 
to  her  face.  She  had  hastened  to  bring  it  out  in  the 
first  moment  of  fright,  from  a  desire  to  do  something, 
she  hardly  knew  what,  to  atone  for  her  selfishness  and 
impatience. 

“  I  am  very  glad,  I  am  sure  and  then  the  old 
clock  below  struck  the  hour  with  a  sharp  twang,  and  an 
angry  whir  between  each  stroke. 

“  Is  it  indeed  so  late?  then  I  will  not  go  down  again, 
thank  you.  Good  night,”  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 
There  was  something  very  sweet  and  womanly  in  the 
little  start  of  surprise  and  the  soft  smile  wdth  which  she 
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concluded  her  sentence  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
There  was  a  gentleness  and  repose  about  her  at  all 
times,  and  a  charm  in  the  frank  beautiful  face  raised 
just  then,  which  greatly  moved  the  Professor.  Here  is 
a  woman  without  subterfuge  or  deceit,  thought  he, 
whose  very  presence  is  peace ;  and  as  he  held  her 
hand,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  bent  and  kissed  her 
forehead  where  her  hair  lay  brown  and  smooth  upon  it. 

It  was  so  unexpected,  so  quickly  devised  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  that  not  even  an  exclamation  followed.  Hastily 
drawing  away  her  hand,  the  widow  fled  at  the  sound  of 
a  footstep  approaching  from  the  sick-room.  Once 
within  her  own  chamber,  which  the  beating  of  her 
heart  made  to  fairly  resound,  she  sank  upon  the  bed 
beside  the  sleeping  Flossy,  startled,  trembling.  Only 
one  idea  was  distinct  and  clear  in  her  mind — the  Pro¬ 
fessor  cared  nothing  for  little  Miss  Frere.  If  he  loved 
the  girl,  would  he  have  come  to  her  as  he  did  just  now  ? 
and  again,  alone  though  she  was,  the  blood  rushed  to 
her  face  until  a  fierce  pulse  beat  in  her  cheek.  She 


bent  over  the  sleeping  child,  from  force  of  habit,  for  in 
truth  the  child  was  not  in  her  thoughts.  They  had 
centered  upon  little  Miss  Frere,  of  whom  she  had 
caught  a  glimpse  as  she  fled  by  the  half-closed  door. 
She  lay  very  white  and  still  upon  the  bed.  Her  hair 
had  fallen  down,  and  she  had  drawn  one  lock  across 
her  eyes.  The  widow  fancied  that  a  sob  had  come  out 
to  her.  What  did  it  mean  ?  She  tried  to  put  away  the 
suspicions  which  rose  in  her  mind.  She  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  banish  disagreeable  things  ;  they  had  no  part 
in  her  life.  Why  should  this  odd,  pale-faced  girl,  who 
had  seemed  to  fall  from  the  skies  almost,  annoy  her  ? 
Why  should  the  vision  of  that  tired  face  and  drooping 
figure  haunt  her  ? 

She  had  been  sitting  in  the  darkness,  the  door  half 
open.  She  rose  to  close  it  now.  A  faint  odour  from 
the  Professor’s  cigar  floated  up  from  below  like  the 
breath  of  incense.  She  remembered  again  the  flash  of 
the  smile  over  his  face,  the  sweep  of  his  moustache  over 
her  hair,  and  the  vision  of  little  Miss  Frere  faded  away. 


LOYSELL’S  PATENT  HYDROSTATIC  TEA  AND  COFFEE  URNS. 


IN  making  tea  or  coffee,  a  great  deal,  both  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  beverages  and  the  quantity  of  tea  or 
coffee  used  to  produce  them,  depends  upon  employing 
utensils  which  are  adapted,  by  a  scientific  construction, 
to  extract  at  once,  but  thoroughly,  all  the  useful  qualities 
of  the  material.  If  boiling  water  be  simply  poured  on 
tea,  and  drawn  off  after  a  brief  interval,  the  quality  of 
the  liquor  is  excellent,  provided  only  sufficient  tea  be 
employed  ;  but  a  second  addition  of  water  will  prove 
that  very  much  has  remained  unextracted.  In  fact,  this 
being  the  mode  in  which  tea  is  made  in  China,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  once-used  leaves  are  re-dried,  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  Maloo,  for  the  sake 
of  the  unspent  extract  which  remains  in  them ;  and 
even  the  usual  mode  of  making  tea  is  nothing  else  than 
the  extraction,  by  successive  “  waters,”  of  a  more  and 
more  diluted  liquor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  sought 
to  extract  all  the  valuable  properties  at  once  by  boiling 
for  a  while,  the  acrid  and  bitter  taste  of  the  decoction 
proves  that  under  such  energetic  treatment  other  elements 
besides  those  desired  are  extracted,  by  no  means  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  consumer. 

The  improved  utensils,  which  are  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Loysell’s  Hydrostatic  Percolators  and 
Teapots,  manufactured  by  Griffiths  and  Browett,  of 
Birmingham,  are  as  yet  decidedly  the  best  adapted  to 
effect  the  desired  objects.  Forming  handsome  urns  for 
the  family  table — though  cheaper  designs  can  also  be 
obtained — they  are  so  constructed  that  the  boiling 
water,  before  it  can  reach  the  drinking  cups,  has  to 
pass  through  all  the  tea  or  coffee  used  ;  by  this  means 
the  whole  of  the  aromatic  and  soluble  principles  are 
rapidly  and  completely  extracted.  In  the  case  of  tea 
this  is  easily  ascertained  by  pouring  fresh  boiling  water 
over  the'  used  leaves,  when  it  will  be  found  to  draw  off 
hardly  coloured  and  all  but  tasteless.  Hence  all  the 
water  for  the  quantity  of  beverage  required  can,  and 


should  be,  applied  at  once,  and  a  drink  of  equal 
quality  throughout  thus  secured,  instead  of  the  gradu¬ 
ally  diluted  mixture  to  which  so  many  of  us  are  ac¬ 
customed. 

The  tea,  like  coffee,  requires  to  be  coarsely  ground 
for  these  improved  teapots  or  urns  (both  of  which  are 
made),  but  on  account  of  the  larger  surface  thus  exposed 
to  the  water  the  economy  of  tea  is  enormous,  and  more 
than  compensates  for  the  slight  additional  trouble,  being 
fully  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  flavour  of 
both  tea  and  coffee  is  vastly  superior  to  either  beverage 
made  in  the  common  manner,  while  the  liquid  is  ready 
to  drink  almost  instantaneously. 

Coffee  should  always  be  ground  immediately  before 
using.  This  is  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  Continental  coffee ;  and  the  fine  aroma  of 
the  berry  cannot  be  retained  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
often  ground  far  too  finely,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
it  clogs  up,  and  will  not  allow  the  boiling  water  to 
pass  through  ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  go  nearly  so  far, 
and  the  quality  of  the  beverage  is  proportionately 
reduced. 

When  tea  or  coffee  has  to  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
vessels,  the  flavour  is  often  very  much  improved  by 
putting  the  pot  or  biggin  for  some  little  time  before 
the  fire,  containing  the  tea  or  coffee  in  a  dry  state. 
This  plan  is  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Soyer ;  and 
the  heat  certainly  does  appear  to  draw  out  the  aroma, 
and  give  what  may  perhaps  be  called  a  “  freshness”  of 
flavour  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  If  a  few 
leaves  of  tea  be  heated  in  a  watch-glass  over  a  flame, 
small  crystals  of  theine  may  soon  be  observed  on  their 
surface.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the 
preliminary  heating  is  to  insure  a  full  extraction  of  this, 
the  most  valuable  principle  of  the  tea,  when  the  boiling 
water  is  applied,  without  increasing  that  of  the  bitter  or 
acrid  constituents. 
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HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE  ON  WOMEN. 


A  WOMAN  of  whose  intellect  and  nationality  all 
Englishwomen  may  be  proud — we  refer  to  Helen 
Taylor — was  entrusted  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Buckle  with  the  editorship  of  his  posthumous  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  works.  Years  ago,  when  we  read  the  only  three 
volumes  Mr.  Buckle  published  of  his  History  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  a  history  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  great  was  our 
pain,  exceeding  was  our  regret,  to  find  this  was  his  only 
printed  work.  Written  with  an  intensity  of  conviction, 
a  grandeur  of  style,  and  a  lucidity  of  exposition  which 
eager  youth  loves,  we  might  be  excused  for  thinking 
that  there  never  was  such  a  history  written  before,  and 
for  believing  more  implicitly  than  we  are  able  now  to 
do  his  pet  theories. 

The  only  time  the  celebrated  historian  spoke  in  public 
was  on  the  “  Influence  of  Women  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge,”  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  March,  1858.  Buckle  was  one  of 
the  great  men  who  may  be  emphatically  called  our 
friends.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Buckle,  was  his  great  friend, 
adviser,  confidante,  and  critic.  Her  qualities,  both  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact.  On 
this  friendship,  and  also  as  a  good  answer  to  those  un¬ 
worthy  men  who  sneer  at  the  liking  great  men  often 
have  for  women’s  society,  we  quote  Miss  Helen  Taylor’s 
words  : — 

“  Doubtless  his  mother’s  influence,  the  feeling  of  all 
he  owed  to  her  intellectually,  as  well  as  for  her  devoted 
care  and  love,  led  him  to  value  the  mental  sympathy  and 
companionship  of  women.  He  had  learnt  through  her 
a  keen  appreciation  of  what  their  peculiar  intellectual 
qualities — so  commonly  neglected — ought  to  do  for 
society,  and  the  feeling  which  prompted  his  choice  of  a 
subject,  the  only  time  he  ever  spoke  in  public,  was  easy 
to  be  understood  by  all  who  had  watched  mother  and 
son  together.  But  facts  were  strangely  distorted  when 
it  was  said  that  he  did  not  care  for  men’s  society,  because 
he  was  spoiled  by  women,  who  fed  his  vanity.  I  can 
answer  for  the  first  of  these  statements  not  being  true, 
for  I  know  how  he  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  men 
who  were  the  least  likely  to  concede  a  single  point  to 
him  except  in  fair  argument.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  is  somewhat  too  vague  to  be  met.  I  would  only  re¬ 
mark  that  if  a  man  who  has  nothing  of  that  brilliant 
exterior  which  might  daz7de  a  certain  class  of  women 
is  a  favourite  among  us,  it  must  be  for  some  qualities 
that  we  recognise  as  worthy,  and  do  not  often  find 
among  men. 

“  Women  may,  and  too  often  do,  to  their  own  bitter 
cost,  utterly  mistake  a  man’s  character,  because  large 
phases  of  his  life  are  hidden  from  them.  They  may  be 
as  little  able  to  estimate  his  virtues  as  his  vices,  and,  in 
ignorance  of  the  world,  are  liable  to  condemn  too  severely 
as  well  as  to  praise  too  highly.  But  in  what  comes 
within  their  ken  they  are  not  so  easily  deceived,  for 
women  are  close  observers,  and  they  more  often  pity 
and  forgive  the  faults  of  men  than  remain  blind  to  them. 


When,  therefore,  a  mere  student  is  welcomed  and  valued 
among  women,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  for  it.  In  Mr.  Buckle’s  case  one  attaching  quality 
may  have  been  extreme  gentleness,  which,  when  united 
with  power,  whether  mental  or  physical,  always  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  women.  Whatever  the  cause,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Mr.  Buckle  being  a  favourite  with  women  (a 
fact  generally  adduced,  I  remark,  by  other  men  as  a  sort 
of  reproach),  he  did  not  owe  it  to  the  halo  of  fame, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  irresistible  to  our  hero- 
worshipping  sex  ;  for  his  most  valued  female  friendships 
were,  with  one  exception,  formed  before  his  name  was 
known  to  the  world  -,  and  I  may  venture  to  assert  that 
his  intercourse  with  those  friends  was  on  that  footing 
of  perfect  confidence  and  freedom  which  excludes  the 
base  idea  of  flattery  as  completely  as  any  other  treachery 
to  friendship  ;  and  letters  might  be  published  proving 
the  candid  spirit  in  which  he  met  criticism  freely  offered, 
and  even  grave  disapproval,  expressed  with  all  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  honest  regard.” 

To  turn  now  from  the  man  to  his  lecture,  from  the 
opinion  of  a  gifted  woman  on  his  regard  for  women  to 
his  own  words  on  women,  Mr.  Buckle  points  out  as  an 
undoubted  fact  the  growing  influence  of  women,  and 
says  he  wants  to  establish  the  relation  between  their 
influence  and  their  knowledge.  In  old-world  civilisations 
women  had  always  held  a  subordinate  place.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  as  civilisation  advanced  in  the  days  of  old 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  influence  of  women  diminished 
rather  than  increased. 

In  the  days  of  Homer,  women  had  more  influence 
than  in  the  days  of  Plato — in  the  comparative  barbarism 
of  Sparta  than  in  the  luxurious  Athens.  Why  this  was 
Mr.  Buckle  does  not  add,  though  he  says  it  would  be 
“  a  curious  subject  for  investigation.”  It  was  probably 
because  there  was  no  true  civilisation  in  old  days,  and, 
we  may  add,  in  modern  times,  if  we  agree  that  no 
country  can  be  said  to  be  truly  civilised  till  every  portion 
of  the  community  participates  in  the  benefit. 

In  social  life  the  influence  of  women  has  made  men 
less  practical  and  selfish,  more  romantic  and  ideal. 
“  It  has  softened  the  violence  of  men  ;  it  has  improved 
their  manners,  it  has  lessened  their  cruelty.”  But  in 
knowledge  their  influence  has  been  less  direct ;  no 
woman  has  ever  made  herself  greatly  famous  either  in 
science  or  art.  Because  of  this  fact,  men  say  that  nature 
has  placed  science  and  art  out  of  women’s  region,  and 
left  them  only  the  “  practical,  moral,  and  domestic  life.” 

Mr.  Buckle  states  at  once  that  he  intends  to  combat 
this  proposition,  that  he  holds  it  to  be  “  unphilosophical 
and  dangerous ;  false  in  theory  and  pernicious  in  prac¬ 
tice.”  The  influence  of  women  on  knowledge  is  an 
undercurrent  which  rarely  comes  to  the  surface,  but 
which  has  no  less  affected  the  “  shape,  character,  and 
amount  of  our  knowledge.” 

Knowledge  does  not  merely  consist  of  an  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  facts,  but  also  of  the  relations  of  facts  to  ideas. 
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and  of  both  to  each  other.  It  also  consists  in  the  use 
of  facts,  otherwise  a  man  is  but  a  pedant. 

Art  changes  and  acts  upon  events  ;  science  foresees 
them.  We  use  the  knowledge  science  gives  in  the  art 
we  bring  to  act  upon  events.  At  first  we  have  more 
art  than  science  :  a  child  speaks  before  he  knows  the 
laws  of  grammar.  Thousands  of  years  before  man 
had  any  science  of  agriculture  the  art  of  agriculture 
existed. 

The  highest  and  most  important  part  of  knowledge 
is  the  scientific  form  of  predicting  consequences,  and  it 
is  on  this  part  of  knowledge  that  women  have  had  the 
most  influence.  They  do  not  make  discoveries,  but  they 
exercise  the  most  momentous  and  salutary  influence  over 
the  method  by  which  discoveries  are  made. 

There  are  two  methods  of  arriving  at  truth.  One  is 
to  study  facts  as  they  appear  to  the  senses  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  true  idea  of  them.  The  other  is  to  study  the 
ideas  in  the  mind  in  order  to  explain  the  facts  of  the 
senses.  If  a  philosopher  begin  with  facts  his  method  is 
inductive  ;  if  he  begin  with  the  ideas  it  is  deductive. 

If  our  readers  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  us  thus 
far,  they  will  soon  perceive  how  much  women  have 
had  to  do  with  the  second  of  these  methods — i  e.,  the 
deductive.  Women  are  more  deductive  than  men 
because  they  think  quicker  than  men.  “  Now,”  says 
Mr.  Buckle,  “  there  are  several  reasons  why  women 
prefer  the. deductive,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  ideal  method. 
They  are  more  emotional,  more  enthusiastic,  and  more 
imaginative  than  men  ;  they  therefore  live  more  in  an 
ideal  world ;  while  men  with  their  colder,  harder,  and 
austerer  organisations,  are  more  practical  and  more  under 
the  dominion  of  facts,  to  which  they  consequently 
ascribe  a  higher  importance.  Another  circumstance 
which  makes  women  more  deductive  is  that  they  possess 
more  of  what  is  called  intuition.  They  cannot  see  so 
far  as  men  can,  but  what  they  do  see  they  see  quicker. 
Hence  they  are  constantly  tempted  to  grasp  at  once  at 
an  idea,  and  seek  to  solve  a  problem  suddenly,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  slower  and  more  laborious  ascent 
of  the  inductive  investigator.” 

Women’s  education,  instead  of  heightening  their 
natural  gifts  and  teaching  them  what  are  the  faults  of 
their  qualities,  obscures  their  intellect  under  trifles. 
This  is  why  the  natural  quickness  of  women  is  more 
observable  in  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
Mr.  Buckle  mentions  the  fact  that  an  eminent  physician. 
Dr.  Currie,  observed  that  when  a  labourer  and  his  wife 
came  together  to  consult  him  the  woman  gave  the 
clearest  and  most  precise  information,  the  man’s  intellect 
moving  too  slowly.  “  To  this  I  may  add  another 
observation  which  many  travellers  have  made,  and 
which  any  one  can  verify — namely,  that  when  you  are 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  speaking  a  foreign  language, 
women  will  understand  you  quicker  than  men  will ; 
and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  if  you  lose  your  way  in 
a  tow’n  abroad,  it  is  always  best  to  apply  to  a  woman, 
because  a  man  will  show  less  readiness  of  appre¬ 
hension.” 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  men  have  more  tact. 
Women,  then,  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the  method  of 
deductive  thought.  Since  Bacon  English  science  has 


been  too  strictly  inductive,  and  has  been  too  blindly 
worshipped  in  England.  “It  has  been  constantly  said 
that  since  the  time  of  Bacon  all  great  physical  discoveries 
have  been  made  by  that  process.  ('Fhe  inductive  or 
reasoning  from  facts  recognised  by  the  senses.)  If  this 
be  true,  then  of  course  the  deductive  habits  of  women 
must,  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  greatest  modern  discoveiies  have  all 
been  made  by  induction  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  believed  to  be  true  is  one  of  many  proofs  how 
much  more  successful  Englishmen  have  been  in  making 
discoveries  than  in  investigating  the  principles  according 
to  which  discoveries  are  made.” 

Mr.  Buckle  then  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of  the 
great  scientific  truths  which  have  been  discovered  by 
the  deductive  method.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  not 
discovered  by  the  making  of  experiments.  Newton’s 
mind  alone  taught  him  that  the  same  law  which  made 
an  apple  fiill  to  the  ground  also  controlled  the  planets, 
and  kept  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  “  To  pretend,  as  many 
have  done,  that  the  fall  of  the  apple  was  the  cause  of 
the  discovery,  and  then  to  adduce  that  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  idle  and  superficial  saying  that  ‘  great  events 
spring  from  little  causes,’  only  shows  how  unable  such 
writers  are  to  appreciate  what  our  masters  have  done 
for  us.  No  great  event  ever  has  or  ever  will  spring 
from  a  little  cause ;  and  this,  the  greatest  of  all  dis¬ 
coveries,  had  a  cause  fully  equal  to  the  effect  produced. 
The  cause  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gr.ivitation 
was  not  the  fall  of  the  apple,  nor  was  it  anything  that 
occurred  in  the  external  world.  The  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Newton  was  the  mind  of  Newton  himself.” 

The  poet  Goethe  made  two  great  scientific  discoveries. 
He  found  out  the  great  law  of  metamorphosis  in  plants, 
according  to  which  the  stamens,  pistils,  corollas,  bracts, 
petals,  and  so  forth  of  every  plant  are  simply  modified 
leaves.  He  also,  whilst  in  a  Venice  churchyard,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  the  bony  covering  of  the  head  is 
simply  an  expansion  of  the  long  covering  of  the  spine. 

Goethe  was  no  classifier,  catalogue-maker,  and  pedant, 
but  a  poet  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  was  by 
his  imagination  alone  that  he  made  these  wonderful 
discoveries.  “  To  theorise  is  the  highest  function  of 
genius,  and  the  greatest  philosophers  must  always  be 
the  greatest  theorists.” 

Great  men  have  usually  had  remarkable  mothers  ; 
the  influence  they  have  exercised  upon  the  minds  of 
their. sons  had  more  to  do  with  the  greatness  of  their 
minds  than  any  quality  they  may  have  transmitted  by 
birth.  Boys  rarely  idealise,  are  seldom  romantic,  never 
deductive  ;  the  influence  of  a  deductive  mind  upon  their 
habits  of  induction  is  singularly  beneficial.  An  eager 
lad  will  bring  facts  to  his  mother  ;  a  mother  if  she 
be  intelligent  will  give  ideas,  imagination,  and  romance 
to  her  son. 

“  You  will  see,”  says  Mr.  Buckle,  “  the  incalculable 
service  women  have  rendered  to  the  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Great  and  exclusive  as  is  our  passion  for  in¬ 
duction,  it  would,  but  for  them,  have  been  greater  and 
more  exclusive  still.  Empirical  as  we  arc,  slaves  as  we 
are  to  the  tyranny  of  facts,  our  slavery  would,  but  for 
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them,  have  been  more  complete  and  more  ignominious. 
Their  turn  of  thought,  their  habits  of  mind,  their  con¬ 
versation,  their  influence,  insensibly  extending  over  the 
whole  surface  of  society,  and  frequently  penetrating  its 
intimate  structure,  have,  more  than  all  other  things  put 
together,  tended  to  raise  us  into  an  ideal  world,  lift 
us  from  the  dust  in  which  we  are  too  prone  to  grovel, 
and  develop  in  us  those  germs  of  imagination  which 
even  the  most  sluggish  and  apathetic  understandings,  in 
some  degree,  possess.” 

The  value  of  such  a  lecture  is  greater  than  all  the 


sentimental  hicts  and  theories  added  each  day  to  the 
rubbish  that  has  been  talked  about  “  Woman’s  Rights.” 
Let  women  learn  their  peculiar  powers,  cultivate  them  to 
their  utmost,  and  try  to  grow  some  of  the  plants  supposed 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  men’s  minds.  “  Our 
poetry  will  have  to  reinforce  our  logic,  and  we  must 
feel  as  much  as  we  must  argue.  Let  us,  then,  hope 
that  the  imaginative  and  emotional  minds  of  one  sex 
will  continue  to  accelerate  science  by  acting  upon  and 
improving  the  colder  and  harder  minds  of  the  other 
sex.” 


OUR  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  HOMES. 

PART  II. 


^I'HE  ordinary  English  home  of  the  middle  classes 
consists  of  a  box  more  or  less  square  divided  into 
sections,  lighted  by  windows  more  or  less  square, 
drained  by  pipes  in  situations  often  unknown  to  the 
tenant,  and  the  roof  of  which  is  not  unfrequently 
exactly  calculated  to  retain  snow,  and  even  rain,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ceilings  below.  The  young  couple  on 
taking  possession  of  this  their  first  domicile  are  often 
careless  of  the  essentials  of  health,  good  air,  pure 
water,  and  well-constructed  drains.  Is  water  laid  on  ? 
then  all  must  be  right,  the  question  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  water  being  quite  immaterial  as  compared 
with  the  design  of  the  papers  or  the  character  of  the 
blinds.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  taking  a  house 
is  to  ask  for  a  plan  of  the  drains,  and  to  ascertain  that 
all  pipes  are  trapped  and  all  closets  are  in  working 
order  and  well  supplied  with  water ;  if  water  is  laid 
on  to  the  house  try  every  tap,  and  if  hot  water  is  laid 
on  do  not  confide  in  your  own  judgment,  but  send  for 
an  expert  in  these  matters  to  ascertain  if  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  such  as  will  not  lead  to  the  so-called  acci¬ 
dents  which  so  often  occur  in  what  are  proverbially 
styled  “  well-regulated  fiimilies.”  It  is  advisable  to 
employ  an  architect  to  survey  the  house,  roof,  drains,  &c., 
and  to  state  what  substantial  repairs  are  necessary,  and 
this  before  you  sign  a  lease  or  an  agreement. 

Having  ascertained  that  all  necessary  repairs  are 
completed,  that  pipes  act  well,  that  the  drains  are  in 
order,  that  the  chimneys  do  not  smoke,  that  the  bells 
ring,  that  the  handles  of  the  doors  turn  and  keep 
fastened,  and  that  all  locks  are  in  order,  that  window 
fastenings  are  in  good  condition — having  discovered 
no  signs  of  damp  or  dry  rot,  you  may  reasonably  hope 
to  escape  from  many  of  the  minor  troubles  of  tenant 
life.  The  most  important  room  in  the  house  is  the 
kitchen,  and  this  room  should  receive  the  most  special 
attention  ;  here  the  whole  preparation  of  food  goes 
on ;  here  are  concocted  the  dishes  which  will  either 
preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  the  family  or  ruin 
its  digestion,  temper,  and  happiness.  A  kitchen  should 
be  light,  cool,  airy,  and  as  large  as  possible  ;  it  should 
contain  a  large  dresser,  a  second  dresser,  or  rather 
frame,  containing  place  for  all  articles  used  on  the  range 
or  in  cooking,  as  spoons,  ladles,  skimmers,  and  skewers. 


rows  of  saucepans  and  saucepan-lids,  stewpans,  frying- 
pans,  omelet  pans,  gridirons — in  short,  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  which  are  usually  consigned  to  the  regions  of  the 
scullery.  In  the  kitchen,  if  anywhere,  the  advantages 
of  order  shine  conspicuously,  and  we  may  vvith  advan¬ 
tage  copy  the  arrangements  of  both  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  kitchens. 

A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place ; 
a  use  for  everything,  and  used  only  for  that  special 
purpose.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  omelet  pan  ;  the 
English  cook  does  not  scruple  to  employ  this  white, 
delicate,  enamelled  pan  to  fry  the  bacon  for  master’s 
breakfast,  and  is  astonished  that  her  omelets  fail,  and 
that  her  mistress  complains  she  is  getting  careless  ;  it 
is  not  that  she  is  getting  careless,  but  that  she  has  never 
been  anything  else,  and  neither  she  nor  her  mistress  com¬ 
prehends  or  understands  that  true  economy  is  practised 
by  carefully  using  each  article  of  the  batterle  de  cuisine 
for  the  purpose  alone  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
cook  will  probably  reject  the  chemical  reason  that  the 
sulphur  given  forth  by  eggs  and  to  a  certain  extent 
absorbed  by  the  enamel  at  the  time  of  making  the  last 
omelet  materially  assists  the  omelet  of  to-day,  and  this 
In  spite  of  the  most  complete  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  cook.  Sauces  should  be  prepared  in  a  pan  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  enamelled  saucepan  used  for 
melted  butter  should  never  on  any  account  be  used  for 
anything  else.  Most  cooks  know  that  if  eggs  are  boiled 
in  a  saucepan  previously  used  for  onions  they  will  come 
to  table  a  bright  orange  colour ;  this  will  prove  how 
necessary  it  is  to  use  each  culinary  utensil  for  its  destined 
purpose,  and  unless  perfect  order  is  preserved  in  the 
kitchen,  and  in  the  mind  of  maid  and  mistress,  this  is 
not  possible.  The  economist  may  demur  to  our  state¬ 
ments,  but  if  each  article  be  used  for  its  own  purpose 
only,  and  taken  care  of  when  in  and  out  of  use,  it  will 
last  a  lifetime  instead  of  being  replaced  every  four  or 
five  years. 

One  of  the  most  economical  furnishings  of  the  modern 
kitchen  is  found  in  the  close  range,  whether  considered 
as  economy  in  fuel,  in  food,  or  in  the  wear  of  kitchen 
utensils  ;  these  ranges  are  now  happily  common,  and 
few  landlords  will  refuse  to  put  in  a  close  range  for  a 
good  tenant.  Close  ranges  may  be  purchased  as  low  as 
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25s. ;  these  are  small  but  convenient,  and  of  sufficient 
power  to  cook  for  half-a-dozen  persons ;  they  have  a 
side  oven,  boiler,  and  the  top  forms  a  hot  plate ;  if  the 
landlord  refuses  to  put  in  such  a  stove,  the  tenant  will 
do  well  to  put  in  one  at  his  own  expense  ;  he  will  save 
the  cost  in  a  few  months,  for,  as  the  Times  justly  re¬ 
marked,  “  Good  cooking  means  economy,  bad  cooking 
means  waste.”  The  saving  in  food,  fuel,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  kitchen  implements  is  enormous.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  should  have  the  Leamington  range  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  any  other,  as  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by 
this  range  is  small  in  comparison  to  any  other,  and  in 
these  hard  times  coals  are  as  valuable  as  meat,  and 
should  be  as  little  wasted. 

The  following  list  of  kitchen  utensils  will  be  found 
useful :  —  Stock-pot,  tea-kettle,  toasting-fork,  bread- 
grater,  dripping-pan  and  stand,  bottle-jack,  spoons,  sets 
of  skewers,  meat-chopper,  cinder-sifter,  colander,  block- 
tin  saucepans,  iron  saucepans,  steamer,  large  boiling  pot, 
iron  stewpans,  dustpan,  fish  and  egg  slice,  fish-kettles, 
flour-box,  flat-irons,  frying-pans,  gridiron,  cheese-toaster, 
coal-shovel,  wood  meat- screen,  scales,  spice-box,  and 
sugar  and  biscuit  canisters. 

Every  mistress  should  ascertain  exactly  the  sum  of 
money  she  is  entrusted  with  to  spend  on  housekeeping, 
and  should  lay  out  this  sum  in  proportion  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  her  household  ;  if  much  meat  is  required  other 
things  will'  be  less  in  proportion,  and  although  her  meat 
bill  may  be  high,  the  general  amount  of  her  housekeeping 
need  not  be  excessive.  A  good  plan  is  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  each  article  of  consumption,  classified 
under  the  headings  butcher,  baker,  grocer,  greengrocer, 
laundress,  milkman,  brewer,  &c. 

In  estimating  for  four  persons’  “  keep”  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  will  cost  more  in  proportion  than 
w>ll  a  family  of  eight ;  for  instance,  the  old-fashioned 
sum  of  ten  shillings  a  week  each  board  wages  would 
keep  eight  servants  quite  handsomely,  while  the  same 
sum  for  two  servants  will  barely  keep  them.  House¬ 
keeping  allowances  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  rules  for  all,  but  the  young  housekeeper  should 
remember  that  however  small  is  her  allowance  she 
must  make  it  sufficient,  and  that  by  keeping  an  exact 
account  of  every  penny  spent,  and  by  cash  payments, 
and  by  limiting  her  expenses  to  the  exact  sum  allowed. 
If  nothing  can  be  afforded  but  bread  and  butter  for 
breakfast,  nothing  in  the  way  of  relish  ought  to  be 
bought.  Special  little  bits  of  cookery,  such  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  egg  or  kidney  cooked  for  the  husband  alone,  are 
very  allowable  when  a  man  has  to  face  all  weathers  and 
to  be  away  from  home  for  many  hours,  but  as  a  rule 
the  economy  ought  to  be  shared  by  the  husband,  as  a 
continued  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  partners 
is  apt  to  engender  selfishness  in  the  husband,  or  else 
makes  a  self-pitying  martyr  of  the  wife.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  portion  of  the  subject  we  conclude  with  a 
few  recipes  for  economical  breakfast  dishes  which  will 
have  some  practical  value  for  our  readers. 

Breakfasts  for  the  week.  —  Sunday,  sausage  rolls, 
coffee,  bread.  Monday,  broiled  herrings,  tea,  bread 
and  butter.  Tuesday,  bacon,  rolls,  coffee.  Wednes¬ 
day,  oatmeal  cake  with  bacon  on  the  top,  tea.  Thurs¬ 


day,  fish,  bread,  and  coffee.  Friday,  oatmeal  porridge, 
or  an  egg,  tea,  and  bread.  Saturday,  scrap-cake,  coffee, 
and  bread. 

Brazilian  Stew  (a  Capital  Disu).— Tilings  wanted :  ilbs.  of 
sliin  of  beef,  some  vinegar,  onions  and  other  vegetables,  peiiper  and 
salt.  How  to  use  them :  Cut  the  beef  into  small  pieees,  ulxiut 

inch  square,  dip  them  in  vinegar,  put  them  with  vegetables  into 
a  stewpan  without  any  water ;  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  and  stew 
very  gently  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  meat  will  be  beautifully 
tender,  with  abundanec  of  gravy.  With  potatoes  and  bread,  this 
will  be  a  good  dinner  for  six  persons.  Cost,  about  is.  or  is.  id. 

Rabbit  Stew. — Things  wanted :  A  rabbit,  a  few  slices  of  baeon, 
ilb.  of  rice,  3  or  4  onions,  pepjier  and  salt.  How  to  use  them :  Cut 
up  a  rabbit  and  put  it  with  the  bacon  and  onions  sliced  into  a  stew  - 
pan  ;  add  jKpjKT  and  salt ;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew'  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Soak  the  rice  for  several  hours,  then  boil  it  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  stir  it  gently  into  the  stew. 
This  with  potatoes  and  bread  will  make  a  capital  dinner  for  six 
persons.  Cost,  less  than  is. 

Macaroni  Mittton. — Things  wanted :  Some  slices  of  mutton, 
i  lb.  of  macaroni,  sauce  of  any  kind,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  tablesjMionful 
of  vinegar,  a  little  water.  How  to  use  them  :  Put  all  together  in  a 
stewpan,  keep  the  lid  on,  and  stew  gently  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Very  good ;  price  according  to  quantity  of  mutton. 

Irish  Stew. — Things  wanted :  1  or  ylbs.  of  the  breast  of  mutton, 

1 J  pint  of  water,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  4lbs.  of  potatoes,  4  large 
onions.  How  to  use  them :  Put  the  mutton  into  a  stewpan  with 
water  and  a  little  salt,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  an  hour ;  cut  the 
meat  into  small  pieces,  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  pare  and 
slice  the  potatoes  and  onions.  Put  all  the  ingredients  into  the 
stewpan,  in  layers,  first  a  layer  of  vegetables,  then  one  of  meat,  and 
sprinkle  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt  between  each  layer ;  cover 
closely,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently  for  one  hour,  or  rather 
more,  shaking  it  frequently  to  prevent  its  burning.  For  six  persons, 
is.  6d. 

A  Bullock’s  Heart,  to  Dress.  —  Things  wanted:  i  heart; 
stuffing.  How  to  use  them :  Put  the  heart  into  warm  water  to 
soak  for  two  hours ;  then  wipe  it  well  with  a  cloth,  and,  after  cutting 
off  the  lobes,  stuff  the  inside.  Stuffing,  i  oz.  suet,  a  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  herbs,  pepjxT  and  salt.  Fasten  it  in  by  means  of  a 
needle  and  coarse  thread;  tie  the  heart  up  in  paper,  and  set  it 
before  a  good  fire,  being  very  particular  to  keep  it  well  basted,  or  it 
will  eat  dry,  there  being  but  very  little  of  its  own  fat.  Two  or 
three  minutes  before  serving,  remove  the  paper,  btiste  well,  and 
serve  w’ith  gooil  gravy  and  retl-currant  jelly  or  melted  butter.  If 
the  heart  is  very  large,  it  will  re(iuire  two  hour.s,  and,  covered  with 
a  caul,  may  be  baked  as  well  as  roasted.  For  six  persons,  is.  8d. 

Pork  Pudding. — Things  wanted:  ilb.  or  lAlb.  of  fresh  pork, 
onions,  apples,  and  pudding-crust.  How  to  use  them  :  Line  a  good- 
sized  basin  with  a  pudding-crust,  and  nearly  fill  it  with  peeled 
apples  sliced ;  strew  a  very  few  slices  of  onions  on  the  top  of  the 
apples,  and  having  cut  the  pork  into  dice  about  half  an  inch  square, 
fill  up  the  basin  with  it  and  some  more  sliced  onions ;  press  it  well 
down,  tie  a  cloth  over  the  top  after  the  manner  of  an  ap])lc 
padding,  and  boil  fast  in  plenty  of  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Cost  for  six  or  eight  persons,  9d.  to  is. 

Cornish  Pie.— Things  wanted:  ilb.  of  pork,  or  ilb.  of  any 
other  meat,  cut  into  small  dice,  apples,  3  onions,  a  little  sugar, 
crust.  How  to  use  them :  Put  into  a  large  pie-dish  the  apples, 
peeled,  cored,  and  cut  into  slices,  and  fill  up  the  dish  with  the  meat 
and  onions  sliced ;  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over  the  apples,  put  on  the 
crust,  and  bake  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Cost,  about 
IS.  4d.  for  six  persons. 

CoLECANNON. — Things  wantetl :  Potatoes,  cabbages  or  spinach, 
a  little  dripping,  butter,  salt  and  pcpjier.  How  to  use  them  :  Boil 
and  mash  the  potatoes  ;  boil  and  cut  up  the  cabbages  or  spinach ; 
mix  them  together  over  the  fire  with  a  little  dripping  or  butter,  and 
serve  hot,  adding  the  salt  and  pepper.  Dish  for  several  persons  at 
the  cost  of  the  vegetables. 

Scrap  Rolls. — Things  wanted :  Scraps  of  any  kind  of  cooked 
meat,  jicpper  and  salt,  jmtatoes,  flour,  a  little  milk.  How  to  use 
them:  Make  a  crust  and  cut  it  into  pieces  8  inches  by  4  inches ; 
mince  the  scraps  of  meat,  spread  them  over  each  piece ;  add  pepper 
and  salt,  and  bake.  Can  be  eaten  hot  or  c-old.  Cost,  i  Jd.  a  roll. 

Bacon  Rolls. — Things  wanted :  Slices  of  bacon,  iwtatoes,  flour, 
and  a  little  milk.  How  to  use  them :  Make  a  crust ;  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  8  inches  long  and  4  inches  broad ;  spread  slices  of  thin 
bacon  over  each  piece ;  roll  them  up  and  bake  them.  Cost,  about 
id.  each  roll. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


^1  CREATING  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  we 
J.  regret  to  record  a  lamentable  injury  done  to  the 
great  cause  of  civilisation  by  time-honoured  prejudice 
and  constitutional  dread  of  that  fearful  bugbear,  inno¬ 
vation.  Many  ladies  of  high  social  standing  and  in¬ 
fluence  have  recently  memorialised  Mr.  Gladstone, 
through  Dr.  Ingram,  F.T.C.D.,  Registrar  of  the  Dublin 
University  Examinations  for  Women,  that  a  grant  should 
be  made  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
in  aid  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  These  ladies, 
who  number  amongst  them  the  Countess  of  Meath, 
Marchioness  of  Kildare,  Countess  of  Antrim,  Countess 
of  Charlemont,  Viscountess  Monck,  Lady  Athlumney, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Rosse,  Lady  Castletowne  of  Upper 
Ossory,  Lady  Laura  Grattan,  Lady  Crofton,  Marchioness 
of  Drogheda,  Countess  of  Mayo,  Lady  Cloncurry, 
Countessof  Enniskillen, Dowager  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Lady  Napier,  Lady 
Olive  Guinness,  Dowager  Countess  of  Gort,  Viscountess 
De  Vesci,  Lady  Margaret  Bourke,  Lady  Elizabeth  White, 
Lady  Barbara  Stapylton,  Countess  of  Kingston,  and 
many  others,  ask  that  the  surplus  fund  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
training  of  girls,  for  the  endowment  of  chairs  for  pro¬ 
fessors  for  the  instruction  of  women,  or  of  scholarships 
to  be  gained  by  competition.  At  the  Dublin  University 
and  Queen’s  University  Examinations  for  Women,  they 
instance  the  great  good  effected  by  private  effort,  espe¬ 
cially  mentioning  the  Ladies’  Institute,  Alexandra  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  Queen’s  Institute  in  Dublin,  as  incontro¬ 
vertible  proofs  of  the  ability,  industry,  and  zeal  dis¬ 
played  by  girls  in  availing  themselves  of  any  educational 
advantages  held  out  to  them.  The  brilliant  and  en¬ 
couraging  results  obtained  by  the  training  thus  afforded 
are  very  striking.  Many  of  the  students  have  gained 
the  highest  distinction  in  those  branches  of  learning  to 
which  they  have  applied  themselves.  The  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  female  scholars,  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  was  most  promising. 
In  answer  to  this  numerously-signed  petition,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  admits  that  the  “  proposition  is  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance,”  and  adds  “  of  great  novelty,”  asserting  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  giving 
the  subject  full  consideration !  He  intimates  that  it 
would  be  putting  out  to  sea  to  provide  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  while  the  lower  and  middle  class 
instruction  is  still  unsettled  in  Ireland.  These  ladies 
have  been  the  first  in  the  field  in  applying  for  the  sur¬ 
plus,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  and,  doubtless,  go  to  swell  the  already 


ample  provision  made  for  boys.  When  girls  require  pub¬ 
lic  aid  they  indeed  fare  badly.  The  weak  must  go  to  the 
wall.  Most  of  the  wealthy  endowments  of  the  country, 
left  for  educational  purposes,  have  been  monopolised  for 
boys.  In  England  and  Wales  there  is  merely  the  insig¬ 
nificant  number  of  T  4  endowed  schools  for  the  secondary 
education  of  girls,  with  1,113  pup'lSj  against  820  en¬ 
dowed  schools  for  boys,  with  36,874  scholars,  exclusive 
of  the  great  public  schools.  We  all  know  how  the 
vast  funds  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  intended  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  girls,  have  been  deviated  almost  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  boys.  It  is  time  something  was  done  to 
further  the  educational  and  vital  interests  of  women. 
Girls  have  urgent  claims  for  really  good  sound  and 
practical  training  to  fit  them  for  the  actual  duties  of 
life. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  that  harm  can  accrue  from  mental 
discipline.  Certainly  it  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  blame 
women  for  want  of  mental  training,  and  to  withhold 
from  them  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Why  should  we 
vigorously  debar  women  from  opportunities  of  honour¬ 
able  distinction  in  scientific  learning  ?  They  have  passed 
University  examinations  with  the  highest  success  and 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  have  not  lost  anything  in 
feminine  attractiveness  and  real  modesty  by  the  honour 
gained  through  the  application  to  study.  Circumstances 
constantly  remind  us  of  the  absolute  need  of  mental 
training  ;  the  purjX)seless,  frivolous  lives  of  women  are 
made  a  reproach  to  them,  they  are  censured  for  their 
love  of  dress  and  restless  craving  for  excitement,  whilst 
their  noblest  and  best  faculties  lie  fallow  and  dormant 
for  want  of  needful  development  and  cultivation  ;  they 
are  said  to  be  irrational,  because  they  are  never  taught 
to  think,  nor  to  use  judgment  on  the  greatest  and  most 
earnest  questions  of  life.  Practically,  we  know  the 
cruel  miseries  which  assail  untrained,  helpless  women 
when  thrown  by  unforeseen  vicissitudes  of  fortune  upon 
their  own  unaided  resources.  Who  is  unaware  of  the 
helplessness  of  these  poor  victims  of  mismanagement 
and  neglect  ?  Women,  really  educated  for  the  work  of 
life,  can  always  command  remunerative  employment  and 
respect  in  the  positions  they  may  be  called  upon  to  un¬ 
dertake.  They  are  enabled  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life 
with  honour  and  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  with 
advantage  to  those  brought  within  the  circle  of  their 
influence.  Women  are  constantly  obliged  to  become 
bread-winners,  and  thus  need  training  equally  with 
men.  They  are  expected  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  losses,  therefore  it  is  not  just  to  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  participate  in  any  State  advantages. 


423. — Costumes  for  the  Seaside. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


The  month  of  September  still  belongs  to  life  at  the 
seaside  or  fashionable  watering-places,  and  to  travelling. 
In  France  it  is  the  commencement  of  that  delightful 
vie  de  ckdtmu  which  often  beguiles  the  families  of  our 


noblesse  into  forgetting  for  many  months  the  gayer  scenes 
of  city  life.  Vie  de  chateau  in  a  pleasant  neighbourhood 
and  with  plenty  of  guests  is  certainly  very  charming  ; 
those,  however,  who  love  the  sea  are  loath  to  leave  it 


low.  How  pleasant  it  is  at  Houlgate,  tor  instance,  to 
go  out  upon  a  pretence  of  shrimp-catching,  with  hook 
and  net,  though  for  the  most  part  one  returns  with  no¬ 
thing  to  show  but  a  curious  collection  of  shells,  sea- 


what  late  in  the  arri'cre-saisou,  will  do  well  to  take  a 
good  supply  of  warm  clothing  with  them.  They  may 
find  a  light  dress  pleas.ant  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
mornings  and  evenings  are  apt  to  be  very  cool  by  the  sea. 


424. — Costumes  for.  the  Country. 

^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streety  Covent  Garden.^ 
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during  the  mild  beauty  of  early  autumn,  the  time  of  all 
others  for  long  excursions  along  the  beach,  and  for 
fishing  expeditions  upon  the  wet  sands  when  the  tide  is 


weed,  and  such  treasures,  and  with  very  wet  feet  ;  but 
then  sea-water  never  hurts.  Ladies  who  go  to  the  sea¬ 
side  in  September,  and  mean  to  stay  there  until  some- 
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have  endeavoured  to  get  as  much  information  as  I  could 
about  demi-saisoti  and  autumn  costumes,  and  even  about 
the  muveautes  that  are  being  planned  for  the  winter,  for 
I  know  my  fair  readers  are  far  more  interested  in  future 
than  in  present  fashions. 

I  understand  the  existence  of  the  polonaise  is  much 
threatened,  though  as  yet  it  seems  to  have  a  pretty  long 
lease  of  life ;  but  if  it  lasts  through  the  autumn  it  will 
hardly  pass  the  winter.  The  jacket  bodice,  more  or 
less  coat-like  in  appearance,  is  taking  the  place  of  tunic 
and  polonaise  in  all  demi-toilette  costumes,  and  for  out 
walking  an  extra  mantle  will  once  more  become  indis¬ 
pensable.  A  short  tunic  skirt,  however,  sometimes  ac¬ 
companies  the  jacket  bodice,  or,  if  not,  the  skirt  is  much 


The  morning  costume  of  course  varies  according  to 
temperature.  If  the  weather  is  dull  and  cloudy  it  is  best 
of  some  soft  woollen  material,  and  generally  consists  of 
a  polonaise  or  blouse  fitted  to  the  waist  with  a  leather 
belt,  over  a  skirt  either  of  woollen  material  to  match,  or 
of  dark  silk  or  velveteen.  When  the  sun  shines  brightly 
this  may  be  exchanged  for  a  costume  of  toile  de  Vichy 
or  by  a  blouse  of  checked  madras,  now  more  novel  and 
fashionable  than  the  plain  toile,  the  high  favour  of  which 
is  on  the  wane. 

In  the  afternoon,  foulard  and  grenadine  are  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  month,  with  a  number  of  pretty  wool  and 
silk  fancy  materials,  which  make  up  very  nicely  into 
demi-saison  costumes,  especially  when  trimmed  with  silk. 


425. — ^The  Jean  Bart  Chapeau. 

^Designed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 

For  evenings,  Indian  muslin,  gauze  de  Chambery, 
and  crepe  de  chine  are  combined  with  light  silks  and 
taffetas. 

Narrow  bouillons  are  quite  a  fureur  for  evening 
dresses.  The  bodice  and  sleeves  are  entirely  covered 
with  them.  Ladies  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
this  style  of  trimming  is  becoming  only  to  tall,  spare 
figures.  It  agrees  so  very  little  with  embonpoint  that 
ladies  thereto  inclined  should  on  no  account  be  induced 
to  adopt  them,  more  especially  since  in  these  republican 
day?  Madame  La  Mode  is  anything  but  despotic  or  ex¬ 
clusive  in  her  decrees.  Whatever  fashion  seems  most 
unconditionally  adopted,  there  is  always  some  loophole 
by  which  a  lady  of  taste  escapes  it,  if  it  does  not  become 
her  own  particular  style  of  face  and  figure. 

Though  summer  toilets  are  still  worn  this  month,  I 


trimmed  with  flounces,  bouillons.  See.,  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  of  some  very  rich  thick  material,  when  the  full 
long  skirt  needs  no  ornament. 

The  costumes  of  this  season  of  the  year  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  series,  as  represented  by  the  robe  de 
chambre,  the  indoor  dress,  the  walking  costume,  and 
the  evening  toilette,  not  including  as  yet  dresses  lor  grande 
parure,  such  as  ball  toilettes,  which  need  not  be  thought 
of  till  the  winter. 

For  an  autumn  robe  de  chambre  cashmere  of  some 
light  colour  with  velvet  or  silk  trimming  is  very  pleasant 
wear,  but  as  it  is  rather  expensive  the  pretty  striped 
toile  de  laine  de  Roubaix  may  very  suitably  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  robe  de  chambre  is  no  longer  made 
with  jacket  and  skirt ;  it  is  cut  Frincess  fashion,  with 
two  seams  down  the  back  to  curve  it  in  at  the  waist. 


VI  ir 
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and  it  should  be  rather  long  behind,  or  it  would 
not  look  graceful ;  in  front  it  is  buttoned  all  the  way 
down.  I  have  just  seen  one  made  in  this  style  which  I 
consider  very  pretty.  It  is  of  good  toile  de  lame,  a 
medium  shade  of  cafe  au  lait,  with  fine  white  stripes 
disposed  in  series  of  five,  forming  what  we  call  portee 
de  musiqne  pattern.  The  bend  of  the  waist  is  marked 
at  the  back  by  two  large  buttons  covered  with  the 
material.  The  fronts  are  trimmed  with  double  piped 
biais  of  the  material  cut  on  the  cross.  It  is  very  slightly 
open  cn  chdle  at  the  throat,  showing  a  neat  cambric 
frilling,  which  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  wearing 
a  stiff  starched  habit-shirt  and  collar,  and  is  buttoned 
down  the  front  with  buttons  similar  to  those  .at  the 
waist.  This  is  very  simple,  but  then  it  is  only  meant 
to  wear  during  the  early  morning. 


and  shows  the  light  beautifully  in  its  folds.  There  is 
one  flounce,  slightly  gathered  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  the  heading  of  which  is  lost  under  a  wide  band 
of  black  velvet.  The  bodice  is  made  casaque  fashion, 
with  a  very  deep  basque  forming  almost  a  sort  ot 
second  skirt.  This  basque  is  slashed  behind  and  at  the 
back  with  black  velvet.  The  coat  sleeves  have  deep 
revers  to  correspond,  and  the  bodice  is  finished  ofl"  with 
a  velvet-bound  collar  and  revers,  to  show  a  neat  chemi¬ 
sette.  This  faeoii  is  likely  to  be  very  much  adopted  for 
simple  dresses. 

A  second  one  is  more  elaborate.  Skirt  of  reseda 
cashmere  with  one  deep  gathered  flounce,  edged  top 
and  bottom  with  a  bouillon  of  dark  green  grosgrains 
silk.  Redingote  bodice  of  the  same  cashmere,  fitted  to 
the  w.aist  and  open  in  front,  with  facings  of  dark  green 


426. — Lace  Bonnet. 

{Detigmed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 

There  is  another  model  of  more  elegant  style.  It  is  velvet.  Plain  gilet  of  reseda  cashmere,  buttoned  all 

the  same  shape,  but  the  material  is  soft  grey  cashmere  the  way  down  with  dark  green  velvet  buttons.  Coat 

with  deep  facings  of  dark  blue  silk  down  the  fronts,  sleeves  with  mousquetaire  revers  of  dark  green  velvet, 

marin  collar,  and  revers  of  the  same  at  the  throat,  large  This  may  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a  walking  dress, 

blue  silk  buttons,  and  ruffles  of  muslin  and  Valenciennes  Another  style  of  redingote  jacket  remains  open  in 
lace.  front  to  show  a  gilet  of  white  pique,  or  of  prettily- 

Next  comes  number  two,  the  indoor  dress  for  the  striped  coloured  percale.  These  tasteful  gilets  may  be 

day.  I  have  seen  several  prepared  for  the  autumn.  exchanged  later  in  the  season  for  one  of  velvet,  silk,  or 

They  are  of  various  fancy  materials,  cashmere,  and  cashmere.  A  skirt  of  black  silk,  or  of  black  velveteen, 

poplinettes.  As  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  will  prove  very  useful  to  use  up  all  the  polonaise  and 

rule  for  the  faeon  of  such  dresses,  it  will  be  best  to  tunics  one  still  possesses  before  they  are  quite  disowned 

describe  one  or  two.  by  fashion.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the 

The  first,  the  simplest,  a  dress  of  French  msulinee  case  at  present  that  polonaise  are  being  made  of  soft 

poplin,  wool,  and  silk  of  a  pretty  shade  of  grey,  finely  Indian  cashmere  called  Chuddas,  either  white  or  of 

striped  with  black  ;  this  material  is  very  soft  and  glossy,  some  very  light  colour,  such  as  almond,  pain  du  siege. 
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427. — Seauue  Costume. 


cafe  au  lait,  reseda,  mastic,  and  so  on.  By-the-bye, 
pain  dll  siege  is  not  accurately  named,  for  it  is  of  the 
very  lightest  shade  of  brown,  while  the  bread  we  ate 
during  the  siege  was  of  a  much  darker  hue  even  than 
that  now  eaten  by  the  very  poorest  peasants. 


the  following  :  — Suppose  a  drab  poplin  trimmed  with 
maroon  velvet ;  the  skirt  is  a  little  longer  than  rasterre, 
widely-scalloped  flounce  round  the  bottom  with  broad 
velvet  band  to  edge  the  top.  The  front  part  is  trimmed 
en  taHier  with  one  narrower  flounce  and  velvet  band.  At 


To  return  to  the  polonaise,  it  should  be  open  in 
front  to  suit  present  fashions  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  alter  a 
high  bodice  into  an  open  one,  and  revers  or  a  gilet 
will  very  much  freshen  up  a  costume. 

For  a  walking  costume  one  of  the  prettiest  fashions  is 


the  back  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  is  draped  in  soft 
folds.  The  bodice  is  a  mousquetaire  jacket  with  deeply- 
slashed  basque,  collar,  revers,  and  cuffs,  all  trimmed 
with  maroon  velvet  and  buttons  of  oxidised  silver  as 
large  as  crown-pieces. 


( 
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A  tunic  of  grey  cashmere,  draped  over  a  jiipon  of 
striped  pekin,  the  stripes  alternately  grey  poplin  and 
dark  blue,  green,  violet,  or  even  crimson  velveteen,  also 
make  up  a  very  elegant  autumn  costume. 

The  cashmere  tunic  or  polonaise  is  frequently  trimmed 
with  deep  deutelle  de  lame  of  the  same  colour,  and  strips 
of  insertion  of  the  same.  This  is  more  fashionable  just 


I  must  not  close  this  chapter  of  walking  costumes 
without  mentioning  mantles  and  chapeaux.  As  to  the 
former,  a  variety  of  styles  appear,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  select  those  most  in  favour.  With  dem'i- 
saisoti  costumes,  short  pelisses  are  made  of  the  same 
material,  which  are  easy  to  put  on  and  off.  These  are 
often  lined  with  flannel,  which  makes  them  very  nice 


428. — Morning  and  Walking  Costumes. 

(^Designed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Lou\re,  Paris.) 

now  than  fringe.  Passementerie,  richly  beaded  with  and  warm.  These  will  be  appreciated  as  autumn  ad- 

jet,  is  also  coming  into  favour  again,  and  will  appear  vances,  and  evenings,  though  still  beautiful  enough  to 

upon  winter  confeetiotis.  tempt  one  to  remain  late  out  of  doors,  begin  to  get 

Very  elegant  dresses  are  made  with  trains  flounced  cool, 
up  to  the  waist,  while  the  front  part  is  trimmed  eti  Next  to  these  come  the  mantelets,  a  hybrid  model 
tablier.  With  this  style  of  dress  the  bodice  is  generally  between  a  circular  and  scarf.  At  the  seaside  fancy 

made  with  a  short  basque,  the  trimming  of  which  forms,  j.ackets  are  much  worn,  and  also  very  masculine-looking 

as  it  were,  the  last  basque  of  the  trimming.  jackets,  with  a  number  of  pockets,  revers,  and  buttons. 
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but  for  the  winter  very  ample  garments  are  announced. 
Long  redingote  casaques,  with  wide  sleeves  and  cir¬ 
culars,  forming  a  full  drapery  at  the  back,  and  tight- 
fitting  like  a  jacket  in  front ;  or  else  the  reverse,  a  tight 
paletot  at  the  back,  with  loose  fronts. 

Chapeaux  are  also  of  various  styles,  and  should  be 
carefully  selected  in  keeping  with  the  costume. 

With  the  redingote  or  mousquetaire  jacket  the 
Louis  XIV.  hat  looks  best,  with  its  brim  slightly  turned 
up  at  the  sides  and  trimming  with  long  drooping  feather. 

The  small  marin  hat  of  black,  brown,  or  grey 
straw,  trimmed  with  plain  or  check  biais  of  silk  or 
foulard,  is  suitable  for  simple  country  dress  and  for 
travelling  costume. 


Some  of  our  fair  chatelaines  wear  tulle  dresses  entirely 
made  up  of  bouillons,  over  a  silk  slip  hien  entendn.  Over 
this  dress  several  veil-like  skirts  of  tulle  are  softly 
draped.  An  excessively  wide  sash  is  arranged  into 
numerous  coques  and  short  lapels  at  the  back.  In  some 
cases  the  tulle  bouillons  of  both  skirt  and  bodice  are 
divided  by  narrow  ruches  of  coloured  ribbon  to  match 
the  under-skirt. 

The  coiffure  is  much  less  elaborate  than  it  was.  I 
should  like  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the  minds  of  my 
fair  English  readers,  who,  if  I  may  judge  by  our 
visitors  from  over  the  Channel,  still  cherish  too  great  a 
partiality  for  the  chignon.  We  generally  know  foreigners 
here  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  fashions  they  adopt. 


428A. —  Maintekon  Capeline. 

(Designed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 

ne  are  frequently  made  of  black  French  ladies  have  now  adopted  a  light  degage  style  of 

a  trimming  of  flowers  and  tinted  coiffure  which  is  very  becoming.  The  back  hair  is 

crape  lisse,  trimmed  with  taffetas  coiled  and  fastened  up  with  a  high  comb.  The  front 

eeper,  and  perhaps  a  flower  or  hair  is  waved  or  frizzled  over  the  brow,  leaving  the 

temples  quite  free,  otherwise  the  coiffure  has  a  heavy 
have  seen  for  velvet  bonnets  are  look.  A  few  curls  should  fall  in  the  neck.  For  the 

hats  bent  about  a  good  deal  to  evening  a  coiffure  a  /a  Louis  XIV.,  with  plenty  of  curls, 

annets.  I  daresay  when  trimmed  is  very  fashionable.  Our  illustrations  will  give  our  lady 

igant,  but  the  bare  shapes  have  a  readers  a  still  clearer  idea  of  all  the  new  modes  of 

be  able  to  give  a  more  accurate  arranging  the  chevelure. 

i  my  next  letter.  description  of  our  coloured  fashion  plate. 

ig  about  evening  dress,  because  race  toilettes. 

?lty  this  month.  The  tunic  style  I.  Train  skirt  of  blue  twilled  foulard,  trimmed  with 
gue  for  evening  toilettes.  Bouil-  a  flounce  gathered  in  front  and  in  hollow  pleats  at  the 

now,  are  come  into  favour  again.  back,  headed  by  a  pleating  8  inches  wide  edged  with 
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■white  silk.  Tunic  of  striped  foulard,  trimmed  with  a 
6-inch  wide  pleating,  draped  e/i  tabller  in  front  and 
forming  puff  at  the  back.  Round-waisted  bodice,  small 
pelerine  trimmed  with  a  pleating  with  a  pleated  tab  in 
the  middle  falling  behind  in  a  rounded  basque.  Wide 
sleeves  trimmed  with  the  same  pleating.  Gabrielle 
collarette.  Straw  hat  raised  on  one  side  with  wreath 
of  flowers  underneath.  A  bunch  of  flowers  and  blue 
gauze  scarf  complete  the  trimming  of  the  hat.  Kid 
boots. 

2.  Brown  silk  skirt  with  a  trimming  composed  of  a 
gathered  flounce  5  inches  wide  at  the  edge,  six  gathered 
flounces  forming  tablier  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  ruche 
which  is  continued  on  another  small  gathered  flounce  5 
inches  wide.  Tunic  of  indien  gris  tissue,  bound  with 


brown  silk.  Waistband,  trimming  of  bodice  and  sleeves 
also  of  brown  silk.  Medici  collarette.  Italian  straw 
hat,  Watteau  form,  raised  on  one  side  by  a  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers,  wreath  of  wfld  flowers,  torsade  and  bow 
of  brown  ribbon.  Bronze  boots. 

Austrian  Corsets. — Austrian  training  corsets,  so 
long  in  vogue  for  ladies,  have  now  been  introduced  for 
gentlemen.  These  are  manufactured  by  A.  A.  Cox, 
36,  Shepherdess-walk,  City-road,  N.  Price  lists  and 
instructions  for  self-adjustment  are  sent  free  by  post  on 
application.  These  corsets  are  beautifully  made  and 
finished,  and  are  furnished  with  all  the  straps,  bands, 
and  buckles  necessary  for  reducing  the  most  stubborn 
figures. 


42 8b. — Tulle  Bonnet. 

{Deugned from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 

SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  What  a  lucre  pucss  it  is, 

Wliat  can  he  know  of  a  woiuau’s  uccessities  ?” 

Nolkiiig  to  Wear. 

Having  always  considered  it  impossible  to  apply  of  a  housemaid.  Of  course  any  reasonable  woman 

general  rules  to  individual  cases,  I  have  hitherto  can  clothe  herself  upon  any  reasonable  sum — that  is  to 

avoided  answering  the  numerous  letters  received  upon  say,  a  woman  may  be  decently  clothed  upon  ;^3  a  year ; 

the  subject  of  dress  and  dress  allowances.  I  do  not  but  to  say  that  a  lady  can  dress,  go  into  society,  frequent 

consider  myself  capable  of  laying  down  the  law  to  balls  and  entertainments,  upon  the  often-quoted  sum  of 

ladies  many  of  whom  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  j^I5  a  year,  is  as  absurd  as  mischievous.  The  matrons 

State  balls  and  courtly  ceremonies,  while  at  the  same  among  my  readers,  although  each  individually  pos- 

time  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  art  of  sessing  the  very  best  of  husbands,  will  agree  with  me 

dressing  as  a  lady  upon  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  wages  that  men  are  often  unreasonable,  and  that  they  both  in 
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household  and  personal  management  sometimes  expect  lord  persists  in  sitting  up  to  the  small  hours,  burning 
impossibilities.  For  instance,  a  liberal  and  even  elegant  oil  and  fire  to  waste — nay,  more,  he  will  often  read  in 
table  is  required  by  monsieur  in  return  for  a  most  bed,  and  yet  complain  to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and 


-Children’s  Seaside  Ccstumes. 


meagre  allowance  ;  the  bills  must  be  examined  and 
paid  weekly,  although  the  housekeeping  money  comes 
into  the  wife’s  hands  at  rare  and  uncertain  intervals  ;  my 


sorrows  of  the  “  awful  waste”  of  candles,  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  coal-bill. 

I  fear  that  until  the  reasonable  son  of  a  well-educated 
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mother  shall  have  become  the  paterfamilias  of  the 
coming  age  these  things  will  remain  unaltered,  for  many 
men  will  be  content  with  seeing  wife  and  daughters 


dozen  balls,  to  a  few  of  the  concerts,  garden  parties, 
and  fetes  which  usually  spring  out  of  these  meetings, 
she  will  find  herself  completely  u  sec  as  to  costume. 


430. — Children’s  Country  Toilettes. 


dress  on  six  shillings  a  week,  and  will  not  trouble 
themselves  to  examine  the  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  enormous  sum  is  to  be  laid  out. 

If  a  lady  goes  to  one  dozen  dinner  parties,  half-a- 


Poverty — and  this  frightful  struggle  for  appearances  is 
actual  poverty — will  not  permit  of  the  ordinary  accidents 
which  from  time  to  time  occur  to  the  most  careful  of 
humanity ;  gloves,  however  carefully  selected,  will  split 
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at  the  most  awkward  moments ;  melted  butter  will, 
even  in  the  best-regulated  families,  meander  down  a 
moire  skirt ;  boots,  overtaken  in  a  sudden  storm  of  rain, 
and  dried  by  kind  though  careless  hands,  will  shrink 
into  utter  shapelessness  ;  baby  hands  will  rumple  your 
muslin,  baby  fingers  tear  your  laces  ;  aggravating  laun¬ 
dresses  will  take  the  colour  out  of  your  percales,  and 
scorch  holes  in  your  nicest  underlinen  ;  cabs  will  ruth¬ 
lessly  spatter  you  with  mud,  and  the  Board  of  Works 
paint  its  lamp-posts  without  any  regard  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  to  wear  that  black  silk  for  three  years. 

Now  I  must  protest  against  the  overpowering  snob¬ 
bery,  to  use  Thackeray’s  word,  of  attempting  to  vie 
with  our  superiors  in  dress  and  in  habits  ;  we  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  severe  on  our  maidservants  for  their  absurd 
aping  of  ourselves,  yet  we  do  not  consider  how  utterly 
ridiculous  we  are  in  attempting  imitations  of  the  toilettes 
we  see  among  the  aristocracy. 

Pour  nioi,  I  frankly  own  that  my  idea  of  a  lady  is,  of 
a  woman  who  so  thoroughly  carries  out  her  well-con¬ 
sidered  notions  of  what  is  right  for  her  to  do,  both  in 
great  and  little  things,  that  she  does  not  merely  copy 

the  general  crowd,  the  common  fool,”  but  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  her  to  appear  to  be  anything  but 
what  she  is.  As  long  as  there  is  no  pretence  there  is 
no  vulgarity  the  absence  of  pretence  marks  the  lady  in 
the  same  way  that  the  presence  of  kindliness  shows  the 
woman.  •  I  consider  a  housemaid  who  dresses  in  the 
house  and  out  of  the  house  as  a  servant  is  ladylike  in  her 
dress  ;  a  mistress,  on  the  contrary,  who  wears  dirty 
finery  because  she  is  obliged  to  wear  out  at  home  the 
absurdities  she  has  purchased,  is  a  vulgar  woman. 

I  cannot  call  her  a  lady  who  will  wear  under-petti¬ 
coats  composed  of  exhausted  dresses,  and  coloured 
under-garments  as  showing  less  dirt ;  whatever  is  the 
style  of  the  outward  dress,  let  the  under-garments  be 
good,  neat,  well-made,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  It  is 
far  more  ladylike  to  have  one’s  linen  beautifully  made 
of  fine  material  than  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  trimming  a  coarse  cheap  calico.  A  young  friend  of 
mine  of  good  family,  but  not  too  richly  endowed  with 
worldly  goods,  possesses  a  good  stock  of  beautiful  linen 
under-clothing.  There  is  not  the  slightest  scrap  of 
trimming ;  the  garments  are  of  the  fine  linen  used  for 
shirt-fronts,  the  whole  beautifully  hanJ-stitched,  and 
ornamented  with  feather  stitching ;  her  outward  cos¬ 
tume  is  of  simple,  ladylike,  and  inexpensive  material. 
For  instance,  she  has  lately  worn  during  a  visit  at  a 
country  house  a  percale  dress  in  the  morning,  a  pretty 
violet  and  white  stripe  one  week  ;  the  next  a  foulardine, 
black  and  white  spots  over  a  buff  skirt,  has  made  a 
nice  change.  For  dinner  a  pretty  green  and  white  muslin 
polonaise,  fashionably  made,  is  worn  over  a  skirt  of 
green  batiste,  flounced  and  trimmed  with  the  same  lace 
as  the  polonaise  ;  for  a  change  with  this  she  has  a  violet 
muslin  and  batiste  jupon  made  quite  differently.  Another 
dress  I  have  remarked  is  a  grey  poplin  with  a  grey 
cashmere  polonaise  of  slightly  darker  shade,  trimmed  with 
bias  of  grey  poplin.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  sensible 
young  woman  has  not  once  made  her  appearance  in  the 
inevitable  silk  of  modern  society.  In  happy  ignorance 
that  there  is  “  a  chiel  among  ye  takin’  notes,”  she  has 


enlightened  me  considerably  on  the  subject  of  economical 
ladylike  dress  ;  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  economists, 
state  that  her  ornaments  are  delightfully  old-fashioned, 
and  such  as  money  cannot  now  readily  purchase,  and 
which  give  distinction  to  the  toilette.  Pansy  brooch  and 
earrings  of  Oriental  topaz  set  clear,  long  gold  earrings 
genre  Breton,  onyx  intaglios  of  rare  workmanship,  are 
heirlooms  of  this  lucky  maiden,  whose  ladylike  appear¬ 
ance  attracts  much  attention  among  the  over-dressed 
and  somewhat  fast-looking  girls  who  are  also  staying 
here.  That  ladylike  dress  is  appreciated  by  the  “  eli- 
gibles”  who  form  the  escort  of  these  damsels  in  their 
rides,  drives,  and  croquet  games,  is  evinced  by  the  evi¬ 
dent  devotion  of  the  Apollo  of  the  party,  as  the  hand¬ 
somest  hero  has  been  nicknamed  by  these  naughty  ones  ; 
and  as  Apollo  is  not  only  handsome  but  rich,  there  will 
not  be  much  need  for  her  to  practise  economy.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  but  hope  that  the  wife  will  not  lose  the 
charm  of  the  maiden — simple  elegance. 

There  are  many  fabrics  which  are  well  suited  to  a 
lady’s  use,  but  I  advise  those  who  are  obliged  to  dress 
on  anything  like  j^l5  a  year  to  avoid  all  silken  fabrics. 
Silk,  and  especially  black  silk,  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  most  economical  wear.  I  myself  do  not  find  that 
black  silk,  unless  extremely  expensive  at  the  outset, 
wears  well ;  and  if  one  buys  this  very  expensive  silk  it 
is  too  good  for  daily  wear,  and  it  is  utterly  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  fifteen-pounders.  My  experience  of  black 
silks  is, that  Bonnet’s  makeof  soft  blacksilkat  ten  shillings 
a  yard  wears  well,  but  that  the  same  make  of  silk  at  a 
guinea  a  yard  wears  better.  Eighteen  yards  is  a  very 
moderate  allowance  for  a  best  dress,  and  thus  our 
readers  will  see  that  this  dress  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the 
thin  black  silks,  however  Irish  it  may  seem  to  say  so, 
are  chiefly  cotton,  or,  still  worse,  jute  ;  these  cheap  silks 
are  guilty  of  untold  enormities  ;  they  cockle,  they  fade, 
they  turn  rusty,  they  split ;  in  fact,  if  a  lady  is  desirous 
of  imitating  the  appearance  of  the  modern  cook  out  for 
a  holiday,  she  has  only  to  “  slip  through  life  in  an  un¬ 
objectionable  black  silk.”  Few  ladies,  I  may  remark  par 
parenthese,  would  care  to  “  slip  through  life”  at  all ;  no 
lady  need  be  ashamed  of  her  existence — need  endeavour 
to  se  hlottir.  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
fact  that  your  husband  or  father  is  not  in  a  position 
which  will  allow  you  “  to  walk  in  silk  attire,  and  siller 
hae  to  spare.”  No  woman  who  does  her  duty  need 
accuse  herself  of  any  slips  or  “  slipping  through  life,” 
and  I  think  more  highly  of  a  woman’s  duty  and  a 
woman’s  privilege  than  to  imagine  her  in  so  undignified 
a  position.  We  have  evidence  in  Sacred  Writ  of  the 
propriety  of  a  due  attention  being  paid  to  dress.  “  The 
virtuous  woman,”  whose  “  price  is  far  above  rubies, 
maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry  ;  all  her  household 
are  clothed  with  scarlet.”  There  is  no  “  slipping 
through  life”  for  this  woman,  nor  for  any  woman  who 
respects  herself.  We  are  all  stewards  of  the  talents, 
beauty,  money,  with  which  we  are  entrusted.  It  is 
our  duty,  as  it  is  our  privilege,  to  make  home  and  our 
surroundings  as  happy,  cheerful,  sunshiny,  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  we  can,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either 
husband  or  children,  however  amiable,  reasonable,  and 
delightful  they  may  all  be,  can  find  us  personally  as 
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pleasant  in  a  greasy,  dirty,  frayed-out  old  black  silk  as  in 
a  clean,  fresh,  pretty  muslin.  If  the  “  slipping  through 
life”  is  accepted,  a  dress  more  or  less  greasy  can  make 
no  difference,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  those  who 
like  this  particular  style.  For  myself  I  should  prefer 
to  wear  nothing  but  clean  cotton  dresses,  even  had  I  to 
wash  them  myself,  starch  and  iron  them,  to  the  horrors 
of  wearing  a  three-year-old  dress,  and  this  from  no  other 
feeling  than  regard  to  the  niceties  of  daily  life.  It  is 
not  because  a  black  silk  does  not  show  the  dirt  that 
it  is  not  dirty.  Wear  a  white  dress  for  a  week  and 
see  how  dreadfully  dirty  it  is  on  Saturday,  multiply  that 
week’s  dirt  by  fifty-two,  that  fifty-two  by  three,  carry 
that  white  dress  in  imagination  into  omnibuses,  railway 
carriages,  and  steamers,  and  then  imagine,  if  you  can 
and  dare,  its  condition.  Would  you  like  to  dine  with 
your  husband  in  such  a  garb  ^  Will  your  children  press 
lovingly  on  such  a  grimy  bosom  ?  Do  you  think  that 
such  a  house-mother  is  likely  to  preserve  long  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  her  husband,  the  love  and  devotion  of 
her  children  ? 

The  old  axiom  about  “  cleanliness  being  next  to  god¬ 
liness”  still  holds  good,  and  is  most  decidedly  a  woman’s 
right ;  let  us  be  clean  in  person  as  in  heart ;  let  us  show 
the  order  and  purity  of  our  minds  in  our  outward 
clothing.  It  is  not  always  that  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which,  we  are  told,  is  a  woman’s  chief  ornament,  is 
found  under  the  Puritanic  guise,  or  that  pride,  vanity, 
and  haughtiness  dwell  beneath  the  rich  vetements  of 
Parisian  cut.  But  whichever  style  we  adopt,  whatever 
costume  suits  our  principles,  persons,  or  purses,  clean¬ 
liness  should  be  the  foundation  of  every  toilette.  But, 
my  readers  will  urge,  can  you  not  tell  us  of  some  econo¬ 
mies,  of  some  mode  by  which  we  can  effect  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  toilette  ?  Dear  ladies,  I  can  ;  but  you  will  not 
like  my  advice,  and  a  great  many  among  you  will  not 
adopt  it.  You  must  confine  yourselves  to  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  materials  which  suit  your  income,  if 
not  your  position  ;  you  must  wear,  during  the  winter 
months,  merinos,  tweeds,  and  woollen  reps  ;  for  spring 
and  autumn,  de  laines,  alpacas,  and  camlets ;  for 
summer,  percales,  batistes,  piques,  ticking,  and  muslins. 
These  materials  will  be  found  to  offer  a  sufficient  range 
of  fabrics,  and  a  lady  will  find  that  a  year’s  supply  of 
fresh  and  pretty  toilettes  will  cost  less  than  one  good 
silk.  She  will  have  the  advantage  of  always  looking 
fresh,  clean,  stylish,  and  ladylike;  for  fashion  changes 
woefully  fast,  and,  as  has  been  observed  by  a  modern 
author,  “The  pulse  of  fashion  may  be  felt  in  sleeves.” 
Those  who  have  struggled  with  their  coat  sleeves  of 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
into  the  open  s’eeves  so  generally  adopted  a  month 
later,  will  fully  indorse  the  truth  of  this  proposition  ; 
but  the  making  up  of  all  the  toilettes  that  freshness 
and  cleanliness  demand  will  amount  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  sum  if  entrusted  to  a  dressmaker,  and  every  lady 
who  studies  economy  will  avail  herself  of  the  paper 
patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  by  the  help  of  which 
she  will  easily  construct  her  own  and  her  children’s 
dresses. 

Dressmaking  is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  congenial  oc¬ 
cupation  to  many ;  it  becomes,  however,  an  absolute 


duty  where  the  income  is  limited,  and  although  not  very 
pleasant  work  is  not  nasty  or  absolutely  repulsive. 
Some  persons  have  great  talent  for  this  work,  but  even 
the  least  fitted  by  nature  for  the  task  cannot  make  any 
serious  errors  if  they  will  trouble  to  learn  the  first  few 
rules  of  cutting-out  and  the  little  “  tricks  of  the  trade,” 
as  slip-stitching,  cording,  &c.  With  a  sewing-machine 
the  actual  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  all  that 
is  required  is  a  little  perseverance ;  another  point  to  be 
considered  is  to  secure  a  room,  or  corner  of  a  room, 
where  the  work  can  lie  if  you  are  called  away ;  for 
ladles,  unlike  dressmakers’  apprentices,  are  liable  to 
great  interruption.  When  you  leave  your  work  throw 
a  light  muslin  over  it ;  it  will  take  no  hurt,  and  you  can 
resume  your  work  at  the  exact  point  where  you  left  it. 

The  paper  patterns  of  which  I  spoke  consist  of  a  flat 
pattern  and  a  made-up  pattern,  so  that  ladies  having  cut 
out  their  material  by  the  flat  pattern  can  put  it  together 
by  the  made-up  one.  Trimmings  are  usually  made  in 
lengths,  and  completed  before  being  applied  to  the 
dress.  Nearly  all  the  sewing-machine  houses  will  re¬ 
commend  a  steady,  honest  worker,  either  of  under¬ 
clothing  or  dressmaking,  to  come  to  work  by  machine 
at  ladies’  own  houses ;  the  charge  is  usually  two 
shillings  a  day,  with  travelling  expenses  and  food.  In 
the  country  it  is  better  to  have  the  girl  down  for  a  week 
or  fortnight  as  required.  Ladies  who  have  to  make 
their  daughters’  trousseaux  at  home  will  thank  me  for 
this  little  hint ;  it  is  well  in  writing  for  a  workwoman 
to  state  whether  she  is  required  for  dressmaking,  under¬ 
clothing,  or  general  work. 

The  month  of  September,  however  warm  the  days, 
reminds  us,  by  its  cool  evenings,  that  our  summer 
vetements  will  soon  have  to  be  laid  aside.  The  grand 
question  arises  with  what  shall  we  replace  them  ?  It  is 
very  well  for  those  who  had  spring  dresses  very  late 
in  our  long  spring  to  air  and  reproduce  these  costumes 
in  a  perfectly  wearable  condition,  but  for  those  who 
are  not  as  fortunate  we  must  seek  the  novelties  of  the 
season.  The  pretty  serge  dresses  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Debenham  and  Freebody  can  be  worn  throughout 
September  as  stylish  seaside  or  travelling  toilettes  (on 
no  account  to  be  worn  every  day),  through  October  and 
the  early  part  of  November  as  a  walking  dress,  and  if 
tolerable  care  has  been  taken  of  the  costume  it  will 
serve  as  an  indoor  dress  through  December  and 
January ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  serve  to  save  the  regular 
winter  dress  which  most  ladies  feel  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  purchase.  These  serge  dresses  are  made  of 
ordinary  serge,  and  of  hand-made  serge  by  tailors  ; 
they  are  beautifully  cut,  fit  admirably,  and  are  exqui¬ 
sitely  stitched  and  braided.  The  braid  is  of  two  kinds 
— Russia  and  Breton,  black,  white,  and  gold  and 
silver. 

The  Edinburgh  is  made  of  blue  hand-made  serge, 
trimmed  with  wide  and  narrow  braid,  and  consists  of 
skirt,  tunic,  jacket,  and  material  for  bodice.  The  price 
of  this  elegant  costume  is  Il8s. ;  in  ordinary  serge, 
95s.  The  Sutherland  is  an  extremely  ladylike  cos¬ 
tume  of  fine  blue  waterproof  cloth  ;  the  skirt  is  tucked, 
and  is  worn  under  a  graceful  polonaise  ;  the  trimming 
consists  of  broad  bands  of  close  stitching  ;  the  effect  is 
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excellent ;  this  costume,  tailor  made,  costs  five  guineas. 
La  Princesse  is  a  hand-made  serge  costume,  braided 
with  soutaches  and  broad  braid,  with  most  elegant 
palm-leaves.  The  Grosvenor  is  also  richly  braided 
in  a  totally  different  style  ;  the  gem  of  the  collection  is 
The  Alexandrovna,  a  hand-made  serge  costume, 
richly  braided  and  trimmed  with  brandeburgs  and  frogs 
en  militaire,  draped  with  passementerie  buttons.  The 
Regatta  costume  is  a  simpler  toilette,  consisting  of 
skirt  and  polonaise  of  blue  and  white  striped  twilled 
ticking.  The  skirt  has  two  deep  tucks,  headed  by 
stitched  blue  linen  bias,  deep  blue  linen  collar,  sleeve  to 
match.  The  polonaise  is  fastened  with  ivory  buttons. 

The  Ulster  Cheviot  costumes  are  very  useful  for 
travelling.  They  are  semi-fitting,  and  amply  supplied 
with  pockets ;  the  same  costume  is  made  of  the  best 
Yorkshire  tweed.  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody 
have  contrived  to  cut  a  very  different  and  pretty  back 
to  these  Ulsters,  which  can  be  worn  over  the  largest 
tournure  with  ease.  Besides  the  costumes  above  men¬ 
tioned,  at  a  recent  visit  I  noticed  many  others  exceed¬ 
ingly  elegant,  and  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I  walked 
through  the  new  millinery  department,  and  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  convenient  arrangements  of  this  well- 
ordered  house. 

Needlework  at  the  seaside  Is  either  entirely  neglected, 
or  else  we  do  nothing  but  vary  this  nice  employ¬ 
ment  with  an  occasional  novel.  I  called  in  at  Madame 
Boutillicr’s  to  see  what  new  work  was  in  progress.  The 
latest  novelty  I  find  to  be  Broderie  Perse.  This  new 
work  is  pretty  in  effect,  and  very  quickly  done.  It  is 
executed  upon  Toile  Ecrue.  The  pattern  is  of  chintz 
appliqued  in  silks.  The  work,  I  must,  however,  say, 
is  so  very  small,  that  a’  lady  of  average  industry  could 
work  a  table-border  in  a  week.  It  is  suitable  for 
banners,  bannerets,  cushions,  footstools,  table-borders, 
chair  seats  and  backs,  window-curtain  edgings,  and 
fender-stools.  The  prices  vary  according  to  the  size 
and  design.  Ladies  can  work  entire  suites  of  furniture- 
covers  in  a  very  short  time.  The  strips  take  little 
room,  and  are  therefore  convenient  travelling  com¬ 
panions.  I  observed  some  new  and  elegant  shapes  for 
hand  and  banner  screens  in  ormolu,  the  centres  filled 
with  Broderie  Perse,  with  guipure,  or  with  pillow  lace. 
I  noticed  some  beautifully-worked  polonaise  lace,  and 
felt  quite  pleased  at  this  result  of  my  book,  which  is 
now  supplied  by  all  fancy  houses. 

I  saw  some  lovely  washing  costumes  for  the  seaside 
at  Mrs.  S.  Jay  s,  259,  Oxford-circus,  Regent-street,  at 
most  reasonable  prices,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  This  is  an  opportunity  which  our  eco¬ 
nomical  dressers  should  seize.  The  pretty  percale- 
striped  skirts,  with  plain  or  spotted  polonaises,  will 
scarcely  be  demodees  by  next  spring.  For  the  autumn 
months  I  observed  some  charming  toilettes  de  matin  in 
serge,  cashmere,  de  laine,  and  foulard.  The  styles  are 
extremely  new  and  elegant.  I  noticed  some  pretty  cos¬ 
tumes  for  children,  dear  little  toilettes,  at  once  useful 
and  becoming ;  par  exemple,  a  polonaise  cut  square  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  of  blue  cashmere,  richly  braided 
with  stone-grey  Russia  braid,  worn  over  a  stone-grey 
skirt,  with  two  deep  tucks  braided  in  blue  •,  a  second 


petticoat,  of  blue  cashmere,  is  supplied  with  this,  and 
of  course  a  great  many  of  mamma’s  skirts  will  come  in 
nicely  for  the  little  trot.  Another  costume  is  of  ruby 
merino,  trimmed  with  ruby  velvet  laid  on  in  scallops  ; 
the  edge  cf  the  dress  is,  however,  plain,  as  many  ladies 
object  to  scalloped  edges  as  being  untidy.  The  body  is 
cut  with  deep  basques,  to  simulate  a  tunic  or  polonaise, 
and  is  fastened  with  ruby  velvet  buttons  in  front ;  a  double 
cape  accompanies  this  pretty  toilette,  which  can  be  worn 
without  additional  wrap  until  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
For  evening  I  remarked  a  lovely  little  costume  of  sky- 
blue  poplin  skirt  and  blue  gauze  de  Chambery,  low 
bodice  and  tunic  cut  in  one,  draped  with  poplin  bows, 
and  trimmed  with  a  gathered  ruche  of  gauze.  This 
toilette  should  be  accompanied  by  blue  boots  and  blue 
ribbon  in  the  hair.  The  gauze  polonaise  can  be  worn 
over  white  muslin  skirt,  flounced  and  headed  with  gauze, 
which  makes  it  less  expensive  but  the  blue  poplin  can 
be  worn  as  a  summer  best  dress,  and  afterwards  dyed 
a  more  serviceable  shade.  A  pretty  costume,  and  by 
no  means  expensive,  is  the  following  : — Muslin  skirt, 
with  three  little  flounces,  each  flounce  headed  by  a 
narrow  bouillomte,  through  which  rose  ribbon  is  run ; 
low  bodice,  with  bouillonne  front  over  rose  silk  ;  tunic 
trimmed  with  bouillonne,  and  ribbon  to  match  the  skirt, 
and  draped  with  rose  silk  buttons  ;  short  sleeves  houil- 
lonnees  over  rose  silk  ;  rose  silk  shoes,  and  rose  ribbon 
in  hair.  As  the  front  of  the  bodice  only  is  of  rose  silk, 
a  quaner  of  a  yard  of  Persian,  at  2s.,  will  do  all  the 
silk,  and  one  dozen  yards  of  rose  ribbon,  at  threepence 
or  fourpence,  will  answer  perfectly.  The  silk  and 
ribbon  can  be  removed  for  washing,  and  a  complete 
change  of  costume  may  be  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  a  fresh  colour. 

I  think  the  most  useful  part  for  me  to  take  this 
month  will  be  to  sum  up  the  various  articles  reduced  in 
price  at  the  different  houses.  Mrs.  T.  G.  Young,  128, 
129,  Oxford-street,  has  an  extraordinary  quantity  ot 
what  she  calls  odd  lots,  which  she  is  selling  off'  this 
month.  Some  of  the  articles  are  a  little  soiled,  being 
the  clearings  from  the  different  departments.  Chemises, 
drawers,  knickerbockers,  nightdresses,  and  white  petti¬ 
coats  are  selling  in  lots  of  three  for  fabulously  low 
prices  ;  thus  three  chemises  are  offered  for  5s.  lid.  up 
to  14s.  9d. ;  drawers  at  the  same  cheap  rate;  three  night¬ 
dresses  from  lls.  9d.  to  17s.  9d. ;  petticoats  equally 
cheap ;  Swiss  embroidery,  scallops  and  edgings,  and 
insertions  at  4s.  9d.  a  dozen  yards ;  holland  blouses 
for  boys,  trimmed,  all  colours,  7s.  Ild. ;  dressing- 
jackets,  3s.  I  id.  and  4s.  Ild. ;  dressing-gowns,  los. 6d. 
and  17s.  9d. 

Mr.  Burgess,  of  65,  Oxford -street,  is  selling  odd 
dress  lengths  of  black  silk,  “  best  makes  only,”  from 
2s.  I  id.  a  yard  ;  costumes  and  polonaises  in  all  materials 
and  at  all  prices,  from  los.  6d. ;  dresses  in  the  piece, 
including  all  costume  and  fancy  materials,  from  6d.  to 
Is.  3d.  a  yard  ;  mantles  and  outdoor  polonaises,  to¬ 
gether  with  ball  dresses  of  grenadine,  tarlatan,  and 
Japanese  silk,  reduced  to  half  price ;  prints  and  muslins, 
for  which  Mr.  Burgess  is  so  celebrated,  are  now  selling 
from  4^d.  per  yard  ;  odds  and  ends  bundles  in  lengths 
from  two  to  six  yards  are  sold  at  the  following  rate  in 
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bundles  containing  thirty  yards  : — 15s.  pd.,  2  Is.,  and 
25s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp  are  selling  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  every  kind  of  drapery,  silks,  velvets,  velve- 
tines,  satins,  jackets,  washing  costumes,  seaside  cos¬ 
tumes,  silk,  Persian,  grenadine,  serge,  Chambertine, 
polonaise  ;  petticoats,  striped,  embroidered,  and  white  ; 
household  linen,  curtains,  sheeting,  lace,  gloves,  hosiery, 
sunshades,  ruffles,  and  odds  and  ends,  these  last  in 
bundles  of  fifty  yards,  for  a  guinea,  25s.,  29s.  6d., 
35s.,  and  £2  2s. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.  are  selling  Russia  seal  jackets 
at  summer  prices  for  ten  guineas,  the  winter  price  being 
fifteen  guineas  these  furs  may  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon,  and  are  in  first-class  condition. 

Peter  Robinson  is  selling  at  the  mourning  warehouse, 
256,  Regent-street,  some  wonderful  Spitalfields  and 
French  black  silks  ;  fourteen  yards  of  Degove’s  make 
forj^3  He  advertises  a  superior  crape,  a  special 

quality,  that  will  not  spot  with  rain.  I  have  not  seen 
this  crape,  therefore  can  give  no  opinion  upon  it ;  the  only 
crape  I  have  }et  found  that  does  not  spot  with  rain, 
that  preserves  its  colour,  does  not  fray,  and  wears  per¬ 
fectly,  is  the  Albert  Crape.  I  have  unhappily  had 
occasion  to  test  the  merits  of  this  crape,  and  am  still 
wearing  it ;  I  find  it  in  appearance  equally  handsome 
with  ordinary  good  crape,  its  price  being  less  than  half, 
and  its  enduring  and  wearing  powers  more  than  double 
those  of  ordinary  crape.  The  Albert  Crape  is  now 
universally  adopted  by  all  good  mourning  houses,  and  is 
kept  by  all  respectable  family  drapers.  Ladies  may  rely 
with  perfect  confidence  on  the  durability  of  this  hand¬ 
some  crape,  which  I  have  not  only  worn  and  can  there¬ 
fore  testify  from  practical  experience,  but  which  I  have 
seen  w'orn  by  many  of  my  friends,  and  of  which  I  have 
received  the  highest  testimonials  from  mourning  houses. 

Apropos  of  crape,  I  may  mention  the  elegant  costumes 
in  deep  mourning  which  I  have  lately  seen  at  Madame 
Caroline’s,  ql,  Sloane-street.  A  costume,  consisting  of 
a  dull  silk  skirt,  had  a  deep  kilting  of  hollow  pleats  of 
crape  ;  over  this  a  crape  polonaise  was  arranged  ;  it 
was  made  without  lining  so  as  to  be  worn  over  high  or 
low  bodice.  It  was  draped  with  crape  buttons,  and 
trimmed  with  bias.  A  pelerine  of  crape  had  a  new 
and  pretty  fringe  of  curled  braid,  and  was  fastened  with 
silk  brandeburgs  and  crape  buttons.  A  Jean  Bart 
bonnet  of  crape,  with  a  spray  of  jet  flowers  and  crepe 
lisse  veil,  completed  this  elegant  mourning  toilette, 
yhich  was  to  'oe  repeated  four  times  for  five  sisters. 

I  also  noticed  fine  black  French  alpaca  costumes, 
trimmed  with  tucks  and  pleatings  of  crape,  the  polo¬ 
naise  trimmed  with  pleating  and  crape  bars  en  miUtaire, 
a  style  peculiarly  becoming  to  slight  figures.  Madame 
Caroline’s  cut  and  style  are  as  perfect  as  is  her  needle¬ 
work.  She  employs  French  hands  only,  and  though 
but  recently  established,  has  already  a  numerous  and<//V- 
tinguee  cHentelle.  She  is  expecting  some  elegant  patterns 
from  Paris  for  autumnal  toilettes,  for  I  need  not  say 
that  she  makes  every  kind  of  costume,  although  her 
special'ite  is  mourning. 

Ladies  who  are  travelling  this  month  should  carefully 
examine  the  condition  of  their  portmanteaus  Lefore 
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starting,  as  it  is  a  most  annoying  occurrence  to  find 
them  give  way  eu  route.  Money  expended  on  a  good 
portmanteau  is  not  thrown  away,  since  cf  trifles  the 
comfort  of  life  is  composed.  A  strap  breaking,  a  lock 
giving  way,  or  utterly  refusing  to  be  unlocked,  after 
the  manner  of  badly-constructed  locks,  may  destroy  the 
pleasure  of  a  day,  and  life  is  by  far  too  short  for  us  to 
afford  to  lose  any  of  the  joys  of  our  yearly  outing. 

The  portmanteaus  of  Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons,  of  qo, 
Wigmore-street,  London,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description.  The  Royal  Victoria  Quinque- 
partite  Expanding  Basket  is  a  most  comfort.able  and 
useful  dress-carrier.  For  short  trips  I  prefer  Cave’s 
Bonnet-tray  Imperial,  which  is  divided  into  orderly 
compartments  most  convenient  for  finding  and  keeping 
all  toilette  accessories.  One  can  use  it  as  a  miniature 
wardrobe  without  unpacking  continually,  and  when 
travelling  on  from  day  to  day  this  said  packing  is  most 
burdensome.  For  those  who  prefer  a  small  portmanteau 
Messrs.  Cave  keep  these  in  all  lengths,  but  of  sizes  con¬ 
venient  for  going  under  railway  seats.  The  solid  leather 
Turnover  Portmanteau  is  suitable  for  gentlemen,  as 
is  also  the  Gladstone  Bag  ;  the  Overland  Trunk 
and  S(2UARE-M0UTHED  Bag  are  suitable  for  either  ladies 
or  gentlemen.  No  visitor  to  this  house  should  leave 
without  treating  herself  to  one  or  other  of  the  charming 
baskets  which  are  to  be  seen  here  of  every  kind  and 
quality.  Here  one  sees  Austrian  Baskets  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Japanese  make,  every  kind  of  English 
Basket,  and  there  are  not  a  few  quantities  of  curious 
Grass  Baskets,  Rush,  and  Reed  Baskets.  I  have 
often  described  the  large  and  handsome  Work-Table 
Baskets  of  this  house,  which  are  lined  with  various 
coloured  silks,  and  quilted. 

In  spite  of  all  my  economical  lectures  I  must  lead  my 
readers  into  a  little  extravagance,  which  I  find  most 
refreshing  after  so  much  economical  talk.  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler,  of  Regent-street,  are  sending  out  the 
most  beautiful  patterns  of  autumnal  poplins,  to  be  used 
either  as  complete  costumes  or  worn  as  jupons  under 
a  cashmere  polonaise.  The  most  fashionable  shades 
are  stone  of  five  different  shades,  grey  of  seven  tones, 
four  or  five  varieties  of  blue,  violet,  brown,  reseda, 
fumee  de  Londres  et  de  Paris,  and  all  the  new  inde¬ 
scribable  tints.  The  wear  of  these  poplins  is  unending  ; 
they  dye  and  re-dye,  and  are  serviceable  to  the  last 
shred ;  they  are  most  ladylike  and  pleasant  to  wear  from 
the  absence  of  frou-frou. 

Few  things  have  more  highly  gratified  me  than  the 
very  kind  reception  afforded  to  my  book  on  polonaise 
lace.  Ladies  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that  polonaise 
lace  can  be  executed  in  black  and  white  silk,  black  and 
white  wool,  flax  thread,  crochet  cotton,  as  well  as 
Maltese  thread.  I  recommend  ladies  who  intend 
employing  these  lace  designs  for  bedroom  toilet  use  in 
crochet  cotton  to  use  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and 
Co.’s  Boar’s  Head  Cotton  ;  it  wears  and  washes  so 
well,  a  necessary  quality  when  one  has  to  trim  a  set  of 
sheets  and  pillow-cases. 

Next  month  I  hope  to  describe  some  elegant  vete- 
merits t  for  w’nich  this  fashionable  lace  will  be  found  a 
suitable  trimming,  and  will  now  only  add,  Au  revoir. 

The  Silkworm. 
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Work-Basket. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

Mxsdaues  Le  Bouiillieb,  125,  Oxford  Street,  supflt  all  the  Materials  required  for  the 
Needlework  Desiqks  or  these  Faoes. 


4*3. — Costumes  for  the  Seaside. 

_  1.  Skirt  of  blue  serge,  trimmed  with  alternate  flounces  of  pleated 
silk  and  gathered  serge,  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  w’aist. 
Plain  tunic  drajicd  on  each  side,  fastened  by  a  large  bow  and  silver 
anchor.  ^  Half-fitting  casaquc  buttoned  at  the  side,  braided  wliite  and 
witli  white  embroidered  anchors  on  collar,  sleeves,  and  basques. 
Sailor  hat  of  black  straw  trimmed  with  ribbon,  and  Spanish  tuft  at 
the  side.  Kid  boots,  Swedish  gloves. 

2.  Seaside  or  travelling  dress.  Brown  wool  skirt  trimmeil  with 
two  flounces  of  ecru  silk.  Long  ecru  jMilonaise  trimmed  with  brown 
silk  fluting  fastenwl  by  a  narrow  ecru  bias  draped  on  each  side,  and 
raised  in  a  puft’  at  the  back,  two  rows  of  buttons  in  front,  drawn  in 
at  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt  with  silver  chains.  Short  cape  trimmed 
to  match  the  polonaise.  Brown  straw  hat  raised  on  one  side  by  a 
ribbon,  bow,  and  tuft  of  flowers.  Trianon  parasol.  Laced  boots. 

4*4- — Costumes  for  the  Courtry. 

1.  Costume  of  ecru  linen,  skirt  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  deep 
flounce  in  the  front,  and  alternately  pleaU'd  and  gathcreil  flounces  at 
the  back,  the  whole  headeil  by  a  corded  bias.  Tunic  draped  on 
each  side,  and  etlged  with  the  same  bias.  Boilice  with  a  rounded 
waistcoat  in  front,  long  ba.s(jues  at  the  side  trimmed  with  bias,  at 
the  back  short  and  pleated  basques  lined ;  coat  sleeves  trimmed  at 
the  edge  with  a  bonillonnee  with  double  heading,  and  two  gathered 
flounces.  Grass  hat,  Ni^ois  shape,  velvet  bow  and  buckle.  Kid 
slijipers. 

_  2.  Light  grey  mohair  costume,  in  front  a  pleated  flounce,  at  the 
side  and  back  four  flounces  alternately  plealed  and  gathered.  Tunic 
en  tablier  in  front,  drajKKl  at  the  hack,  bound  with  bias,  and  draped 
with  a  sash  of  the  same  material,  bound  to  match.  Bodice  with 
long  basques  at  the  side,  short  and  plain  basque  at  the  back. 
Gabrielle  collari'tte.  Tuscan  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  gathered 
ruche,  bow,  and  tuft  of  plumes.  Kid  slippers  with  Fenclon  bows. 

425. — The  Jear  Bart  Chapeau. 

Of  rice  straw,  lint>d  with  blue  marin  silk,  trimming  of  lace,  foses, 
and  ribbon. 

426. — Lace  Borret. 

With  spray  of  white  flowers  and  lace  strings. 

427. — Seaside  Toilette. 

Silk  skirt  with  train,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce,  headed  by 
a  bouillonnee  with  double  fluteil  heading,  the  back  of  the  skirt 
trimmed  with  braided  designs ;  second  gathered  flounce,  headed  by 
a  bouillonnfic  with  fluted  heading  on  each  side,  a  space  left  forming 
quilles  with  two  large  bows  placed  across.  Tunic  of  sicilienne  the 
same  shade  as  the  skirt,  covered  w'itli  braided  designs  raised  on  each 
side.  Bodice  with  waistcoat  and  flat  bastpies,  trimmed  with  braided 
designs,  waistcoat  and  sleeves  of  sicilienne ;  silk  bodice.  Gabrielle 
col^grette.  Three-cornered  hat  of  rice  straw,  bound  with  black 
velvet ;  trimming  composed  of  a  bunch  of  roses  at  the  side,  a  long 
feather  thrown  over  the  hat,  and  a  bow  and  ends  of  silk  behind. 
Stuff  bouts  goloshed  with  kid. 

428. — Morriro  ard  Walkiro  Costumes. 

1.  Complete  costume  of  linen  thread  consisting  of  a  flounced 
skirt  and  tunic.  The  whole  embroidered  with  scallops  and  spots ; 
sleeve  to  match. 

2.  Complete  costume  of  percale,  eonsisting  of  a  flouneeil  skirt, 
tuuie,  paysanue  fichu,  and  aumoniere  sash. 

428A. — Mairteror  Capelire. 

Of  cashmere  edged  with  faille  bias,  trimmed  with  a  bow. 

■  428B. — Tulle  Borret. 

An  elegant  bonnet,  comi>osed  of  black  tulle  and  black  turquoise 
trimmed  with  feathers,  lace,  and  roses. 


429. — Costumes  for  Childrer. 

1.  Little  girl  from  six  to  eight  years.  Cashmere  costume,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  skirt  trimme<l  with  braid,  and  l>ows  of  ribbon  at  the 
side,  narrow  flounce,  imitating  a  scalloped  tunic.  Bodice  with 
waistcoat  in  front  and  Amazon  basque  at  the  back  j  plain  sleeves, 
English  straw  hat,  with  a  raised  border  lined  with  velvet,  wreathed 
foliage,  and  bows  of  ribbon  at  the  back.  Stufl"  boots  goloshed 
with  kid. 

2.  Girl  of  eight  to  ten  years.  Mohair  dress,  skirt  trimmed  with 
a  scalloiKxl  flounce ;  alxjve  this  is  a  flat  flounce,  consisting  of  a  wide 
bias  with  draped  centre,  etlged  with  fluting  on  each  side.  Scallopetl 
tunic,  with  a  puff  at  the  back.  Bodice  with  scalloped  basques  and 
fluting,  stjuare  in  front,  over  a  muslin  chemisette  oi)en  cn  chale, 
Spanish  hat.  Sombrero  shape,  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  feathers. 
Cloth  Ixiots. 

3.  Girl  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  Dress  of  ^cru  linen, 
trimmtHl  with  embroidered  nainsook  crossed  in  front  and  buttoned 
on  one  side,  forming  a  scallop  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  with  a  bias 
above  the  embroidery.  S(iuare  l)odice  with  pleatctl  fichu.  Sailor 
hat  of  Belgian  straw,  trimmed  with  a  bow  and  flower  at  the  side. 

4.  Little  boy  from  five  to  nine  years  old.  Blue  serge  costume, 
composed  of  short  trousers,  jacket,  with  large  revers  and  a  sash  of 
light  blue  cashmere  ;  sailor  collar  of  white  linen,  with  a  blue  baud. 
Black  straw  hat,  with  blue  ribbon.  Kid  boots, 

5.  Boy  of  nine  to  twelve  years.  Grey  coutille  costume,  short 
trousers,  scalloped  at  the  e<lge,  with  buttons,  and  Iwund  with  hlack. 
Long  waistcoat,  bound  with  black,  and  wide  sash.  Louis  XV. 
jacket,  half-fitting  at  the  back,  curved  in  front,  bound  with  black 
braid,  and  haring  large  i)ockets.  Straw  hut,  black  ribbon.  Buttoned 
boots. 

430.  Childrer’s  Courtrt  Toilettes. 

1.  Little  girl  of  four  to  six  years.  Foulard  costume,  pleated 
skirt,  low  dress  without  sleeves,  forming  a  rouiuletl  tunic  on  each 
side,  trimmed  with  three  narrow  flounces  of  different  shades.  Muslin 
chemisette  open  cu  chale,  and  muslin  sleeves.  Thread  stockings, 
stuff  boots. 

2.  Little  boy  from  five  to  eight  years.  Costume  of  light  grey 
dotted  cloth,  short  trousers,  blouse  jacket  with  revers  edged  with 
black,  two  rows  of  buttons  in  front,  Ic'uther  waistband,  sleeves  with 
revers.  Striped  stockings,  kid  shoes. 

3.  Little  girl  from  six  to  ten  years.  Felt  grey  mohair,  short 
skirt  trimmed  with  woollen  braid  of  a  darker  shade.  Louis  XV. 
casaque  with  buttoned  revers  over  a  low  square  waistcoat.  Coat 
sleeves.  Tuscan  straw  hat  with  wreath  of  foliage  and  roses.  Scotch 
thread  stockings  and  coutille  boots. 

4.  Little  boy  from  eight  to  twelve  years.  Coutille  costume,  short 
trousers,  blouse  fastened  by  a  waistband  to  match,  buttoned  at  the 
back.  Coat  sleeves,  sailor  collar.  White  cotton  stockings,  yellow 
leather  boots. 

5.  Little  girl  of  seven  to  eleven.  Blue  foulard  skirt  trimmed  at 
the  edge  with  a  gathertd  flounce,  hcatled  by  two  bias.  Kitu  batiste 
tunic,  tablier  front,  draped  at  the  sides  and  puffed  at  the  back,  em- 
broided  dcru  braces  over  the  blue  foulard  Iwdice.  Ecru  stockings, 
stufi*  boots. 

6.  Little  girl  from  three  to  five  years.  Wliite  muslin  dress  with 
Watteau  pleats  at  the  back,  fastcnetl  at  the  top  of  the  low  square 
bodice.  Short  bouillonnws  ‘sleeves.  Italian  straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  bows  of  light  blue  ribbon.  Coutille  boots. 

43L  432»  and  435. — Orramertal  Krife-Th.vy. 

The  tray  is  of  wood,  2\  inches  high,  8J  inches  long,  and  5  J  broad. 
It  is  covered  with  Russian  leather,  and  ornamented  with  head-work. 
Illustration  432  gives  the  pattern.  The  coloura  used  are  gold,  black, 
crystal,  chalk,  an<l  alabaster.  The  handle  and  feet  of  the  tray  arc 
covered  with  leather,  and  ornamented  with  stamped  gold  pajx'r.  If 
the  border  given  in  illustration  435  is  preferrcil,  a  strij)  of  black 
velvet  li  inch  wide  is  fastened  with  silk  cord  on  to  a  grosgraiu  ribbon 
1  inch  wide.  Sec  illustration.  The  embroidery  is  worked  as  follows: 
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Mesdames  Le  Boctilliee,  125,  Oxford  Street,  suppet  all  the  Materials  required  foe  the 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


— Tlio  stalks  in  hcrring-bouo  stitch,  with  green  silk,  the  flowers  in 
point  russe,  with  blue  silk,  and  the  buds  in  knotted  stitch,  with 
pink  silk. 

433. — Beulin  Wool  Work  Boeder  foe  IlEAKTiiRrcs,  kc. 

This  Ixirder  is  workinl  on  canvas  with  double  Berlin  or  fleecy 
wool.  It  is  very  suitable  for  edging  a  deer  or  angora  skin  mat. 
The  colours  should  be  chosen  to  match  those  of  the  carpet. 

434. — Lady’s  Slippee  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

This  pattern  is  worked  on  medium-size  canvas,  with  single  Berlin 
wool.  The  colours  use<l  are  black,  two  shades  of  red,  and  three 
shades  of  fawn  colour;  or  the  ground  may  be  black, and  two  shades 
of  claret,  and  the  aral>c8(]ues  in  ditlerent  shades  of  grey. 

436. — Insertion  in  Point  de  Vf.nise. 

This  embroidery"  may  l)e  worked  on  mull  or  nainsook  muslin, 
marsala,  linen,  &c.  After  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  pattern,  work 
the  bars  and  scallops  between  them,  lis  shown  in  the  illustration. 
To  form  the  picots  on  the  scallops,  the  thread  has  to  be  left  as  a 
loop  immediately  under  the  last  stitch.  The  outlines  are  then 
worked  in  button-hole  stiteh,  and  the  material  cut  away  according 
to  the  design,  aud  the  wheels  worked  in, 

437.  43*.  439- — Ornamental  Stand  for  Visiting  Cards. 

The  framework  is  of  black  polished  cane,  12  inches  high,  and 
ornamented  with  orange-coloured  china  beads  and  bronze  tablets. 
Two  trays  of  porcelain  are  introiluccd  to  hold  the  canls,  as  shown  in 
illastration  .138.  Illustration  437  shows  tlm  scalloped  border  of 
beads  in  the  original  size.  For  this  lx.rder  a  strip  of  leather,  lined 
with  pajicr,  and  of  the  rcipusite  length,  is  necessary.  On  this  strip 
are  worked  the  circles  of  beads  ns  follows  : — In  the  centre  of  each 
circle  a  centrepiece  of  cut  jet,  surrounded  first  with  bronze,  then 
with  gold,  lastly  with  white  enamel  beads.  Before  fastening  the 
enamel  beads,  the  leather  is  cut  away  In'twccn  the  circles.  For  the 
fringe,  the  thread  is  fastened  on  in  the  hollow  between  the  circles  * ; 
then  thread  the  reijuired  number  of  blue  beads,  fasten  the  thread 
between  the  next  two  circles,  thread  the  same  number  of  blue 
bends,  twist  them  round  those  previously  threade<l,  fasU'ii  the  thri'ad, 
and  work  three  more  scallops  of  beads  in  the  same  way,  the  first  of 
bronze,  the  second  of  gold,  and  the  third  of  enamel.  To  fasten  the 
l>order  on  the  stand,  twist  the  thread  round  the  cane,  thmtd  2  blue, 
2  white  beads,  take  in  the  3  centre  beads  of  the  circle ;  thread  2 
blue,  2  white,  twist  the  thread  three  times  round  the  next  bead  of 
the  frame,  and  repeat  from  *.  If  the  border  given  in  illustration 
439  is  preferred,  the  upper  part  nuLst  1)0  worked  on  perforated  card¬ 
board,  with  blue,  bronze,  p)ld,  and  white  bends.  For  the  scallops, 
pass  the  thread  through  the  1st  Vandyke,  thread  10  blue  beads, 
fasten  to  the  2nil  Vandyke,  and  pass  the  tliread  through  2  of  the 
blue  licads ;  8  blue,  fasten  to  the  next  Vandyke.  See  illustration. 
Work  from  left  to  right  a  scallop  of  bronze  Ix'ads.  Tlie  thinl  and 
fourth  scallops  are  workeil  with  gold  and  white  beads,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

440. — Lace  Border,  Imitation  Point  de  Venise. 

This  lace  may  be  used  for  under-sleeves,  curtains,  covers,  Ac.  Tlic 
embroidery  is  worked  on  nainsook,  linen,  or  batiste.  When  the 
jiatteru  is  traced,  go  over  the  outlines  evenly,  with  lumlerately  coarse 
embroidery  cotton,  and  work  the  bars  according  to  illustration. 
Then,  to  form  the  outline  of  the  pattern  and  the  arabcs(iues,  c-oarse 
tatting  cotton  or  fine  guipure  cord  is  sewn  on  with  very  close 
stitches ;  these  stitches  should  lie  slantways,  and  must  also  form  the 
small  l(K)ps.  The  material  is  then  cut  away,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 


44 1 . — AVor  k  -  B  as  k  et. 

The  bicsket  is  of  white  osier-work,  with  handles  of  black  polished 
cane.  It  is  lined  inside  with  green  tafletas,  aud  ornamented  outside 
with  green  silk  cord,  and  applique  embroidery  ou  green  cloth.  For 
the  central  pattern  green  satin  is  employed,  edged  with  gold  cord, 
which  is  fastened  down  with  stitches  of  black  silk  ;  the  arabesques 
are  worked  with  green  soutache.  There  is  also  a  pattern  in  jioint 
russe  and  button-hole  stitch. 

442  aud  446. — Jewel-Tray  and  Scent-Bottle. 

The  stand  is  of  gilt  bronze  8J  inches  high,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
porcelain  tray  and  crystal  scent-lM.ttle ;  it  is  also  ornameutwl  with 
a  border  in  tent  stitch,  or  with  the  Ixad  boitlering  given  in  No.  446. 
The  colours  used  are  chalk  white,  steel,  black,  aud  crystal. 

443  and  44S. — Flower- Vase. 

The  stand  is  of  gilt  bronze  inches  high,  and  holds  in  the  centre 
a  crystal  vase.  The  stand  is  ornamented  with  a  border  of  beads  ami 
a  fringe.  Illustration  445  gives  the  design  for  the  border;  the 
colours  used  are  chalk  white,  crystal,  steel,  and  gold.  For  the  fringe 
thread  on  wire  24  large  white  glass  beads ;  *  5  small  glass  beads  ; 
1  large,  i  crystal  drop,  i  large  Ixad ;  carry  the  wire  back  through 
the  drop  and  the  6  first  beads ;  pass  through  the  2  next  of  the  24 
beads,  and  rejx’ut  from  •  ii  times.  Fasten  the  fringe  on  the  stand, 
aud  work  the  Ixad  scallops  above  it  as  follows : — Fasten  the  thread 
between  2  beads  on  the  wire ;  *  thread  30  small  beads ;  miss  4 
large ;  pass  the  thread  from  right  to  left  between  the  2  last  of  thesi- 
4  beads,  and  repeat  from  *. 

444. — Point  de  Venise  Circle. 

This  pretty  design  may  be  used  for  caps,  pincushions,  mats, 
liaskcts,  &c.  When  the  outlines  are  traced,  the  bars  aud  scallops 
arc  worked  in  the  ordinary  way  in  button-hole  stitch.  The  outlines 
are  then  worked  either  entirely  in  button-hole  stitch,  or  the  narrow 
parts  may  be  finished  with  tine  cord.  The  small  loops  inside  the 
arabesques,  and  those  on  the  scallops,  are  worked  in  the  same  way. 
The  lace  stitches  are  then  worked,  and  the  material  cut  away,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

447. — CrSHION-COVER  IN  RAISED  SATIN  SllTCII  AND 
Embroidery. 

The  foundation  is  pale  grey  cloth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
applique  of  white  cloth.  The  flowers  in  relief  are  cut  out  in  red, 
white,  and  blue  eloth,  the  leaves  in  grwn  cloth  of  different  shades ; 
the  veins  arc  worked  in  overcast  stitch  with  green  silk.  Then  the 
flowers  and  leaves  are  sewn  on  to  the  foundation,  slightly  raised,  and 
the  stems  and  tendrils  are  worked  partly  in  overcast-stitch,  partly 
herring-bone  stitch,  with  green  ami  brown  silk.  The  calyxes  of 
single  flowers  are  worked  in  satin  stitch  with  green  silk,  the  stamens 
of  tile  flowers  in  knotteil  stitch  with  yellow  silk.  For  the  aralx-sque- 
like  figures  fine  silk  cord  in  four  shades  of  grey  is  sewn  on  with  long 
stitches  of  silk  the  same  colour;  the  other  figures  of  the  design  are 
worked  in  buttou-hole,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch,  with  grey  silk  of 
various  shades. 

44*-  — Point  Lace  Trimming. 

This  trimming  is  recommendi  d  for  dresses,  paletots,  mantles,  Ac. 
The  materials  required  arc  black  imint  lace  braid  and  blaik  purse 
silk.  Trace  the  design  on  linen,  sew  on  the  braid,  and  inside  the 
scallojis  work  the  button-hole  stitches,  wheels,  and  bars,  aeconling 
to  the  illustration.  For  the  picots  underneath  the  bars  work  two 
buttou-hole  stitches  close  under  the  bar,  and  take  the  thread  through 
the  last  button-hole  stitch  of  the  bar,  and  so  on.  Tlie  placing  of 
the  heads  and  tassels  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the  worker. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEAVORK  DESIGN. 


the  TEHERAN  LAMP-MAT  IN  PERSIAN  EMBROIDERY  AND  APPLIQUE. 


This  new  and  elegant  mat  is  very  easily  worked,  the 
pattern  given  on  our  sheet  showing  the  shape  of  the 
pieces  of  cloth  to  be  cut  out.  It  is  designed  by 


Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  1 25,  Oxford-street,  W. 
of  whom  all  materials  can  be  had.  Price  7s.  6d. 
postage  2d. 


447. _ CusHios-CovER  IV  Raishi  Satin  Stitch  and  Embroidery. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 


The  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  the  finest  lyric 
establishment  in  Europe,  is  at  present  occupied  by 
M.  Riviere’s  Promenade  Concerts.  Several  solo  artistes, 
whose  names  arc  not  unknown  to  fame,  are  announced 
to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  the  band, 
numbering  one  hundred  members,  comprises  many  first- 
class  instrumentalists. 

The  Haymarket  is  announced  to  open  on  the  30th 
inst.  for  a  brief  intermediate  season  during  the  pro¬ 
vincial  tour  of  the  regular  company.  Messrs.  Walter 
Joyce  and  W.  R.  Field  are  the  responsible  directors, 
and  under  their  temporary  management  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke, 
the  American  comedian,  will  play  a  round  of  his  favourite 
characters.  The  opening  piece  is  to  be  Colman’s  sterling 
comedy  of  The  Heir  at  Laiv,  in  which  Mr.  Clarke  will 
sustain  the  part  of  Dr.  Pangloss,  and  Mr.  George  Bel- 
more  that  of  Zekiel  Homespun. 

At  the  Princess’s,  under  the  spirited  management  of 
Mr.  James  Guiver,  a  revival  of  the  old  successful  times 
may  be  predicted.  Byron’s  noble  tragedy  of  Manfred, 
embellished  with  all  the  aids  of  scenery  and  accessories, 
both  musical  and  choregraphic,  promises  to  draw  good 
houses  for  a  long  while  to  come,  additional  attraction 
being  provided  in  the  shape  of  an  afterpiece,  a  really 
grand  Eastern  fairy  spectacle,  from  the  pen  of  James 
Albery,  Esq.,  entitled  The  JVill  of  Wise  King  Kino. 

At  the  Adelphi  The  Wandering  Jeiv,  having  long 
since  passed  its  hundredth  night  of  representation,  con¬ 
tinues  to  run  its  successful  career,  and,  if  this  popular 
theatre  should  close,  the  recess  will  be  a  very  brief  one. 

At  the  Gaiety  the  latest  novelty  has  been  an  English 
adaptation,  compressed  into  two  acts,  of  the  French 
piece,  Tricoche  et  Cacolet,  performed  in  the  original  last 
spring  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  by  a  French  company. 
The  English  version  is  entitled  Bibb  and  Tucker,  these 
names  being  used  to  designate  an  eminent  firm  of  detec¬ 
tives,  and  as  the  titel-roles  are  impersonated  by  Messrs. 
J.  L.  Toole  and  Lionel  Brough,  who  assume  a  variety 
of  disguises,  an  immense  amount  of  fun,  if  not  of  a  very 
refined  sort,  is  extracted. 

At  the  Olympic  The  New  Magdalen  has  continued  to 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  run  of  success.  At  the  end  of 
this  month  the  talented  directress.  Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 
enters  upon  a  course  of  provincial  engagements,  and  the 
reins  of  management  will  be  assumed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Neville.  The  serious  accident  which  happened  to  this 
popular  actor  while  playing  Claude  Melnotte  on  the 
occasion  of  his  benefit  when  he  received  in  the  fencing 
scene  a  sword-thrust  in  the  eye  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Horace  Wigan,  who  was  playing  Colonel  Damas,  has 
necessitated  his  parts  of  Charles  Surface  in  The  School 
for  Scandal,  and  Puff  in  The  Critic,  being  undertaken, 
pro  tern.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Sinclair  and  Mr.  H.  Vaughan. 

The  Strand  Theatre  still  continues  to  do  good  business 
with  Old  Soldiers  and  the  burlesque  of  Nemesis,  in  spite 
of  the  hot  weather  and  of  the  absence  of  two  of  the 
principal  performers,  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  and  Mr.  Edward 
Terry. 


At  the  Opera  Comique  the  management,  like  that  of 
the  Court,  has  found  its  best  friend  in  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  whose  prohibition  of  a  remarkable  impersonation 
in  the  new  bouffonnerie  of  Kissi-Kissi,  by  Mr.  Burnand, 
caused  a  perfect  furore  to  set  in  in  the  direction  of  the 
theatre.  J.  H.  Craven’s  pretty  domestic  drama  of 
Milky  White,  with  the  author  in  the  principal  character, 
is  an  additional  attraction  to  the  lovers  of  genuine 
talent. 

The  Philharmonic  Theatre  is  to  reopen  the  third  week 
in  September  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Shepherd, 
formerly  manager,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Creswick,  of 
the  Royal  Surrey  Theatre.  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot 
will  be  the  opening  piece,  the  leading  soprano  and  tenor 
parts  in  which  will  be  sustained  by  Miss  Annie  Goodall, 
and  by  the  talented  young  Swedish  singer,  Mr.  Nordblom. 
The  shareholders  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
have  just  presented  a  handsome  testimonial  to  this 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Opera 
Company,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  talent  as  a  singer, 
and  his  gentlemanly  bearing  in  private  life  and  on  the 
stage. 

At  the  National  Standard  Theatre  the  celebrated  com¬ 
pany  of  comedians  from  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  has  been 
fulfilling  a  highly  successful  engagement  with  the  ad¬ 
mired  comedy  of  Caste. 

The  Alhambra  management  has  revived  Offenbach’s 
favourite  opera  bouffe.  La  Belle  Helene,  in  splendid  style. 

The  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  Regent’s  Park,  is 
announced  to  open  on  the  27th  instant,  under  the  sole 
management  of  Mr.  T.  Thorpe  Pede,  with  a  new  comic 
opera,  a  fairy  spectacular  extravaganza,  and  a  grand 
ballet. 

At  the  Grecian  Theatre  Charles  Reade’s  celebrated 
drama.  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  which  enjoyed,  some 
seasons  ago,  such  a  long  and  successful  run  at  the 
Princess’s,  is  being  performed  with  an  excellent  cast. 
The  character  of  Peter  Crawlej',  originally  sustained  by 
Dominick  Murray,  is  a  striking  impersonation  in  the 
hands  of  the  clever  and  versatile  manager,  Mr.  George 
Conquest,  while  Mr.  T.  Mead  enacts  with  undiminished 
effect  the  part  of  the  usurious  Jew,  Isaac  Levi,  of  which 
he  was  the  original  representative. 

At  the  Egyptian  Hall  the  truly  astonishing  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Royal  Illusionists,  Messrs.  Maskelyne 
and  Cooke,  attract  crowded  audiences,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  have  appeared  there  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  months.  The  talent  and  ingenuity  of  these 
wonderful  performers  is  only  exceeded  by  their  sur¬ 
prising  versatility.  In  addition  to  their  startling  box 
trick  and  sleight-of-hand  performances,  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed,  they  are  actors  of  no  common 
powers,  and  possess  the  art  of  impersonating  a  variety 
of  characters  with  strict  fidelity  to  nature. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  operas  in  English  continue  to 
be  a  source  of  undiminished  interest  and  attraction  to  the 
numerous  visitors  who  crowd  the  commodious  theatre 
whenever  these  interesting  performances  are  announced. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  August. 

^PHE  first  fortnight  of  this  month  of  August  brought 
X  with  it  the  usual  emotions  to  scholars  of  all  ages 
and  parents  of  all  classes,  for  in  France  all  schools  and 
colleges  close  for  the  holidays  about  the  1 5th  of  August, 
and  the  prizes  are  given  on  the  eve  of  that  day.  It  is 
always  a  more  or  less  solemn  occasion,  with  plenty  of 
speechifying  and  eau  sucrh.  Monsieur  le  cure  is 
always  present,  and  so  are  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
place.  The  books  given  to  the  happy  pupils  are  always 
accompanied  by  laurel  wreaths  of  green  paper,  and  it  is 
a  sight  to  see  the  grandmothers  going  home  with  their 
hopeful  offsprings  loaded  with  wreaths  and  books,  the 
boys  in  black  suits  and  white  waistcoats,  and  the  girls 
in  white  muslins.  The  Archbishop  of  Orleans  had  it 
in  grand  style  this  year  at  the  college  of  that  city.  The 
pupils  acted  a  tragedy  from  Sophocles  in  the  original 
Greek.  I  doubt  whether  the  mammas  thought  it  very 
entertaining.  However,  maternal  pride  can  carry  one 
through  a  good  deal. 

The  beginning  of  les  vacances  is  the  signal  for  all  the 
bourgeoisie  to  quit  the  city,  which  the  beau  monde  has  left 
for  some  time  already.  All  the  pretty  environs  of 
Paris,  all  watering  places,  more  or  less  fashionable 
throughout  France,  are  crowded  just  now.  If  we  had 
not  foreigners  to  fill  up,  Paris  would  seem  empty 
indeed. 

Politics  are  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  since  the  Assemblee 
also  is  taking  a  holiday ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  never 
raged  as  high  as  they  are  doing  just  now.  The  en- 
trevue  between  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  is  the  great  topic  of  interest  of  the  day.  The 
much-talked-of  fusion  between  Legitimists  and  Or- 
leanists  seems  at  last  to  have  taken  place.  The  ’luhite 
parti  are  raising  their  heads,  and  the  defeat  of  M. 
Thiers,  which  seemed  at  first  of  but  little  consequence 
to  the  destinies  of  the  country',  now  appears  in  its  real 
light,  the  triumph  of  Monarchists.  Opinions,  of  course, 
may  differ  on  this  point,  but  one  thing  cannot  but  revolt 
all  honest  minds — it  is  the  gross  ingratitude  shown  to 
M.  Thiers  by  the  men  now  in  power.  This  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  rejoicings  have  been,  if  not  actually 
forbidden,  at  least  very  much  discouraged  in  all  the 
places  from  which  the  Prussians  are  now  daily  depart¬ 
ing.  And  yet  what  truer  and  more  heartfelt  cause  of 
joy  to  our  long-tried  populations  than  to  feel  at  last  rid 
of  the  hated  presence  of  the  invader  ?  But  such  re¬ 
joicings  always  included  manifestations  in  favour  of 
M.  Thiers ;  all  our  freed  cities  voted  addresses  to  their 
real  liberator,  and  that  was  what  vexed  the  enemies  of 
the  greatest  patriot  France  ever  possessed. 


M.  Thiers,  however,  is  above  caring  for  the  slights 
daily  heaped  upon  him  by  the  present  Government.  He 
has  his  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
duty  by  his  country,  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  through 
him  that  France  was  able  to  pay  the  ransom  and  to  free 
herself,  even  before  the  time  stipulated,  and  he  has, 
besides,  the  true  gratitude  of  those  who,  having  felt  the 
yoke,  now  enjoy  the  blessing  of  liberty.  M.  Thiers 
has  nobly  and  completely  retired  into  private  life.  He 
has  returned  to  his  beloved  studies.  Literature,  science, 
and  art  are  to  him  ever  open  treasure-houses,  and  life 
can  never  be  dull  or  void  of  interest  to  one  so  gifted. 
M.  Thiers  still  rises  as  early  as  ever,  and  spends  the 
early  morning  in  study.  He  retires  to  rest  again,  how¬ 
ever,  about  noon,  and  after  a  light  repast  generally 
walks  or  drives  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Evening 
sees  a  select  number  of  friends  assembled  in  the  salon, 
of  which  Madame  Thiers  and  Mademoiselle  Dosne  do 
the  honours.  The  Princes  of  Orleans,  and  especially  the 
Due  d’Aumale,  are  frequently  present  at  these  soirees 
intimes,  and  we  must  not  include  them  among  the  crowd 
of  ingrats,  whose  ignoble  part  is  always  to  throw  stones 
upon  fallen  grandeur.  Not  that  M.  Thiers  is  fallen. 
No,  he  remains  grander  than  ever,  though  sacrificed, 
for  the  time,  to  party  interest. 

In  spite  of  the  heat  our  theatres  have  been  pretty 
full  this  month.  Provincials  and  foreigners  take  at  this 
time  the  place  of  absent  Parisians.  The  Opera  gives  all 
its  chef  (F oeuvres  in  succession  to  please  this  occasional 
public.  Guillaume  Tell,  in  particular,  has  been  got  up 
with  great  eclat  by  the  new  directors  of  our  Academy 
of  Music.  As  for  the  new  Opera,  it  is  said  three  years 
and  more  millions  are  required  before  the  interior 
arrangements  are  completed. 

A  favourite  theatre,  that  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
which  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  during  La  Com¬ 
mune,  has  since  then  risen  from  its  ashes — that  is,  a 
new  building  has  been  erected  in  its  place  ;  it  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  it  is  to  be  opened  next  winter. 
Visitors  are  already  admitted  to  see  the  interior.  The 
salle  is  larger  than  the  former  one,  and  much  more 
richly  ornamented.  There  are  four  galleries  for  the 
fauteuils,  which  are  now  so  generally  preferred  to  closed 
boxes.  A  ground  staircase  leads  to  these  various 
galleries,  and  to  the  foyer,  which  is  very  spacious.  Its 
decorations  are  not  yet  completed.  This  theatre  is  now 
specially  affected  to  melodramatic  pieces,  .although  it 
also  gives  classical  tragedies.  It  is  said  a  brilliant  pro¬ 
gramme  is  being  planned  for  it  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  opened  by  the  end  of 
September. 
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Few  things  are  more  perplexing  to  the  uninitiated  than 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  large  catalogue  in  the  hope 
of  making  out  what  will  best  suit  them.  None  of  us 
have  space  at  command  to  grow  everything,  and  the 
knowledge  most  generally  needed  is  what  best  to 
grow  in  the  space  of  ground  allotted  to  us.  No  one 
fond  of  a  garden  will  grudge  a  few  shillings  to  be  spent 
in  anything  suitable ;  but  it  is  very  mortifying  to  find 
that  through  want  of  knowing  better  we  have  bought 
for  the  open  ground  that  which  will  flower  only  under 
glass,  or  that,  according  to  the  arrangement  we  have 
made  in  our  garden,  our  money  will  be  thrown  away, 

for  we  must  put 
the  wrong  thing 
into  the  wrong 
place.  It  may  be 
our  vacant  space 

while  what  we  have 

plants'  of  the  sorts 
^  which  will  fall  un- 

s  der  our  notice  like 

••••A.'  ,  , 

fv .  4  a  warm  situation. 

|/%\  We  do  not  say  that 

i''  I  y  ^  thrive 

imJ  ’  and  flower  in  the 

¥|  shade  and  on  a 

ilf  north  border  but 

1  ij  that  flowers  are 

j  more  certain  and 

1 11 J  finer  under  the  in- 

y  lyi  fluence  of  sunshine 

and  light.  The 
earliest  flower  in 
spring  is  the  winter 
aconite.  So  early 
is  it  that  it  well  deserves  its  name,  for  in  a  mild  open 
winter  its  pretty  little  golden  ball-like  blossoms  will 
show  themselves  in  January.  It  is  a  tuberous  root,  and 
will  bear  the  roughest  treatment,  for  it  will  remain  in 
the  same  place  for  years,  and  though  dug  over  and 
deeply  buried  by  top-dressings,  it  is  safe  to  appear 
again  at  the  proper  time.  The  foliage  which  develops 
as  the  flowers  die  off  is  very  ornamental,  and  when 
covering  a  large  bed  upon  a  lawn  the  effect  is  extremely 
good.  The  winter  aconite  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Ranunculaceae.  The  Linnaran  name  of  it  was  Helleborus 
hiemalis,  but  in  modern  botany  it  is  called  Eranthls. 
In  the  catalogues  it  is  variously  named.  A  dozen  good- 
size  1  tubers,  planted  at  proper  distances,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  cover  a  large  bed,  for  the  flowers  ripen  seed, 
which,  self-sown,  grows  freely  every  season.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  common  snowdrop  or  the  beautiful 
winter  snowflake  comes  into  flower  next  after  the  aconite. 


WE  resume  the  subject  of  bulb-planting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  spring  decoration  of  our  flower-gardens. 
It  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  well 
merits  the  degree  of  attention  which  most  of  our  best 
floriculturists  are  now  bestowing  upon  it.  The  bulb 
catalogues  which  are  issued  every  autumn  by  most  of 
the  leading  houses  and  the  trade  sufficiently  mark  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  introduce  these  beautiful  and 
richly-varied  plants  into  more  general  cultivation  than 
hitherto  has  been  the  case.  From  these  catalogues  our 
readers  can  learn  the  prices  of  the  different  bulbs  to 
which  we  shall  direct  their  notice  in  our  following 
remarks.  These 
prices,  owing  to 
success  in  culti- 

vation,  and  an  in-  f  '* 

creasing  demand, 

have  been  greatly  I 

years.  When  we 
first  began  our  col-  W  F 
lection^  of  spring  f  f 

about  twenty  years  W  ^ 

ago,  it  was  only  f  M/ 

occasional  ly  that  we  W/ 

could  meet  with  W 

specimens  of  the  f 

different  varieties, 
and  then  the  prices 
were  so  extrava¬ 
gant,  that  one  or 
two  bulbs  of  a  sort 
for  pot  culture  in 

the  conservatory  ^ 

were  all  that  we 
cared  to  purchase. 

These,  however, 
when  they  had 
served  their  purpose  under  glass,  were  turned  out  into 
a  small  reserve  garden,  or  at  once  to  some  convenient 
places  in  the  flower-borders,  and  were  kindly  treated 
with  the  view  to  increase  the  stock.  From  this  small 
beginning  we  have  now  spring-flowering  bulbs  round 
the  edges  of  most  beds  upon  the  lawn,  along  all  the 
flower  borders,  and  also  along  many  of  the  walks  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  Of  narcissus  and  jonquils  alone 
we  have  between  twenty  and  thirty  varieties,  and  of 
some  of  them  hundreds  of  bulbs.  The  display  of 
blossom  in  the  spring  months  is  magnificent.  All  the 
sorts  do  not  of  course  come  into  flower  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  a  succession  of  flow'ers  with  these  and  other 
bulbs  may  be  maintained  from  January  to  the  beginning 
of  June.  It  may  be  as  well  to  go  into  particulars  and 
give  a  short  description  of  and  a  few  practical  directions 
as  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  those  bulbous  and  tube¬ 
rous  plants  from  which  such  a  display  may  be  had. 
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for  there  is  always  a  race  between  them.  Both  these, 
however,  may  be  reckoned  upon  early  in  February  in  a 
favourable  season.  Galanthus  rivalis,  the  common 
British  snowdrop,  is  well  known  both  in  its  single  and 
double  state  ;  the  Russian  variety,  G.  plicanthus,  which 
has  much  smaller  flowers,  is  not  so  commonly  met  with. 
The  snowdrop  prefers  a  light  soil ;  it  is  not,  however, 
very  particular  as  to  situation,  for  it  will  flourish  under 
the  drip  of  trees.  It  does  not  look  well  as  an  edging 
plant ;  the  best  effect  is  produced  when  grown  in 
bunches.  Of  all  early  spring  flowering  bulbous  plants 
there  is  not  one  that  can  surpass  the  true  winter  snow¬ 
flake,  Leucojum  hiemale,  and  yet  how  rarely  is  it  to  be 
met  with  !  The  later-flowering  sorts,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  most  gardens  which  pretend  to  the  cultivation  of 
something  more  than  bedding  plants,  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it.  L.  vernum,  which  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  long  after  the  former  has  ceased,  is  not,  in  our 


estimation,  equal  to  the  common  snowdrop,  for  its 
growth  is  weedy  and  the  flower  insignificant.  This 
plant  is  to  be  found  in  most  gardeners’  catalogues,  and 
is  frequently  sent  out  for  the  true  winter  snowflake.  In 
some  few  instances,  however,  L.  hiemale  is  itself  found 
under  the  name  of  L.  vernum. 

We  mention  this  confusion  of  names  as  a  caution  to 
our  readers  in  their  inquiry  for  this  plant.  The  neglect 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  bulb  is  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at,  because  the  flowers  appear  so  very  early  in  the  year, 
and  in  themselves  are  singularly  attractive.  The  foliage 
is  as  compact  as  the  snowdrop,  but  rather  broader,  and 
of  a  rich  dark  green.  Each  flower-stalk,  which  is  nine 
or  ten  inches  high,  supports  a  beautiful  white  cup  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fringed  with  a 
delicate  green.  It  is  also  of  very  easy  cultivation,  re¬ 
quiring  only,  as  is  the  case  with  most  delicate  white 


flowers,  pure  fresh  air  and  a  light  rich  soil.  Borne  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  we  had  a  small  bunch  of  roots  given 
us  in  full  flower.  These  we  planted  as  they  were,  but 
the  next  autumn  twelvemonth  we  divided  the  one  patch 
into  nine.  In  this  state  we  left  them  for  four  or  five 
years.  After  this  we  put  five-and-twenty  patches  about 
a  foot  apart  as  a  front  edging  to  a  small  bed  of  choice 
rhododendrons,  and  here  we  have  frequently  in  February 
and  March  four  or  five  hundred  blossoms  out  at  a  time. 
Last  year  we  divided  again,  and  have  now  stocked 
several  other  beds,  besides  a  long  border  on  the  croquet- 
ground.  We  mention  this  as  another  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  with  a  very  little  trouble  in  a  few  years 
from  very  small  beginnings.  It  will  grow  in  any  light 
rich  garden  soil,  and,  as  we  have  said,  flourishes  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam  with  the  rhododendrons. 
Perhaps  somewhat  of  the  secret  of  our  success  in  culti¬ 
vation  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  every  year,  as  the 


flowers  go  off,  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure 
is  carefully  forked  in  near  the  roots  without  disturbing 
them  in  order  to  supply  as  much  nourishment  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  formation  of  the  new  bulbs. 

We  now  come  to  the  hyacinth.  These  have  an 
excellent  effect  when  used  for  the  spring  decoration  of 
our  flower-garden.  There  are  various  modes  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  We  greatly  prefer  patches  of  bulbs  of 
different  colours  to  the  more  formal  method  of  border 
planting.  The  bulbs  should  be  set  singly  about  three 
or  four  inches  apart,  and  to  preserve  them  from  frost 
not  less  than  three  inches  deep.  In  a  naturally  wet  soil 
it  is  desirable  to  set  the  bulb  upon  sand,  and  cover  it 
lightly  with  the  same  before  the  soil  is  put  over  it.  The 
bulbs  used  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  glasses  in  the  sitting- 
rooms  one  year  are  very  useful  in  the  garden  afterwards. 
The  proper  time  for  planting  is  October.  Hyacinths 
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•will  certainly  live  and  blossom  in  the  open  ground  for 
several  years  without  removal ;  but  to  produce  fine 
flowers  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  has  died  off,  be  cleared  of  offsets,  and  kept  dry 
until  the  season  for  planting  comes  round.  Fine  bulbs 
for  glasses,  as  our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  aware,  com¬ 
mand  very  full  prices  ;  but  mixed  bulbs  for  plants  may 
be  bought  at  a  reasonable  rate — for  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
dozen. 

Some  time  during  this  month,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  all  greenhouse  stock  which  has  been 
standing  out  during  the  summer  months  has  to  be 
brought  under  glass.  Camellia  buds  are  often  fatally 
injured  by  being  left  in  the  open  air  too  long.  Ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  days  early  in  September 
to  have  houses  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  filled 
for  winter.  Cleanliness  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  plants  as  it  is  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
human  species  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  trouble  and 
expense,  all  inside  woodwork  should  be  fresh  painted 
every  year  at  the  same  time  that  the  walls  are  lime- 
whited.  All  plants  which  require  fresh  potting  should 
be  shifted  at  once.  The  surface  soil  should  be  freshened 
up  in  everything,  and  worms  looked  for  and  removed. 

Autumn  generally  begins  to  show  itself  during  this 
month,  and  causes  not  a  little  labour  and  trouble  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  keep  his  garden  neat,  and  prolong 
its  bright  and  gay  appearance.  All  dead  and  dying 
flowers  and  leaves  also  must  be  removed.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  what  may  be  done  in  keeping  plants  in  a 
fresh  and  flowering  state  merely  by  removing  the  old 
blossom  and  dead  leaves  as  they  appear.  There  are 
wonderful  analogies  in  nature.  We  know  that  many 


birds  in  the  breeding  season,  which,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  lay  five  or  six  eggs  only,  will,  if  one  or  two 
eggs  only  are  removed  at  a  time,  continue  laying  for  a 
long  period,  and  far  exceed  their  usual  number.  And 
so  with  roses  and  other  flowers  :  if  the  blossoms,  as  they 
come  to  or  pass  perfection,  are  removed  with  judgment, 
more  blossoms  will  be  produced.  This  is  a  very 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  gathering  flowers  ;  a 
small  matter,  in  which  some  persons,  however,  act  most 
grudgingly.  Prepare  for  winter  in  the  kitchen  garden 
also.  Earth  up  celery,  store  potatoes  and  onions  as  they 
become  fit,  but  be  careful  that  these  things  are  attended 
to  only  on  dry  days.  New  herb-beds  may  be  made  at 
this  season,  and  all  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
arrangements  both  of  kitchen  and  flowers  should  be 
planned,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  out  next  month. 

The  value  of  palms  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner 
table  and  ballroom  is  now  tolerably  well  known  and 
appreciated.  Some  are  much  better  than  others,  and 
some  of  the  most  effective  in  the  conservatory  are  utterly 
unfit  to  figure  on  the  festive  board.  The  Welfia  regia, 
which  we  illustrate,  is  a  very  distinctive  and  elegant 
palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a  bright  crimson  hue 
when  in  a  young  state,  and  dark  green  when  fully  grown. 

The  cherry-garden,  illustrated  on  page  161,  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  most  simple  manner  with  slight  wooden 
uprights  and  iron  rods,  and  a  few  light  posts  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  prevent  sagging.  The  wire  net  is  sparrow- 
proof,  and  a  carpenter  can  manage  all  the  rest.  The 
roof  is  eight  feet  high,  the  width  is  eighteen  feet.  The 
trees  are  all  dwarfs,  kept  close  for  the  sake  of  neatness 
and  to  insure  uniform  bearing. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  snhiiect  most  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishicoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1500.  T.  C.  has  a  larpre  quantity  of  New  Zealand  ferns  dried  for 
Bale.  He  has  IxKai  a  large  collector,  and  can  supply  any  quantity  of — 
1st.  Unmounted,  or,  f.e.,  simply  put  between  sheets  of  paper,  for  los. 
set  of  50  ferns.  *nd.  Mounted  on  thin  pasteboard,  for  15s.  3rd.  On 
good  thick  pasteboard,  for  17s.  6d.  4th.  Neatly  pnt  with  coloured 
paper  covering  for  each  fern,  at  30s.  And  5th.  Sewn  into  albums, 
for  30s. 

1501.  August  has  a  double  scent -bottle  (white),  os  good  as  new, 
worth  2is.,  will  give  it  for  iis.  6d.  Also  an  Abyssinian  gold  necklet 
with  tliree  pendant.s,  quite  now,  and  like  real.  Cost  los  6d.,  will  take 
6b.  6d.  [Please  send  address.] 

1502.  JosEl’HiNE  quilts  skirts  most  l>eautifully,  a  disused  dress 
makes  up  wonderfully;  ladies  should  try  the  wonderful  metamor¬ 
phosis  from  a  disused  dress  to  an  elegant  costume.  Address,  Mbs. 
Mason,  Blossomgate,  Ilipon. 

1503.  Ella  will  lie  glad  of  orders  for  point  lace.  Address,  E.  J.  B., 
Post-office,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

1504.  A  guinea’s  worth  of  new  elean  music  sent  for  5s.  Post- 
office  order  or  stamps.  S.  II.  M.,  Park  House,  New  Maldeh,  King¬ 
ston  -on-Thames. 

1505.  Fluff  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  handsome  black  stuff  costume 
for  mourning,  no  crape,  £2  10.  Handsome  Paisley  shawl,  new,  £3. 
Scarlet  and  white  floss  and  wool  opera-cloak,  i'l. 

1506.  Omai  has  pretty  point  butterflies,  8  stamps  each,  post  free. 


1507.  Daisy  has  a  very  stylish  rough  black  cloth  j.ickct,  tight- 
fitting.  Cost  £2 ;  price  308. 

1508.  Lovely  point  lace  apron  trimming,  with  pockets;  many 
different  stitches,  price  25s.  Other  orders  executed.  Address, 
E.  D.  H.,  Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

1509.  — Will  the  lady  who  wishes  to  have  foreign  postage-stamps  in 
exchange  for  a  magic-lantern  with  slides  accept  of  a  collection  of  51 
from  three  little  boys  who  have  l)een  for  some  time  anxious  to  obtain 
a  magic-lantern?  The  description  of  the  stamps  is  as  follows:— S 
Indian,  5  Chinese,  3  United  States,  4  Canadian,  4  Australian,  11 
German,  4  French,  4  Russian,  3  Austrian,  2  Belgian,  2  Italian,  i 
Swiss— 51  different  sorts.  The  Indian  stamps  are  mostly  rare;  some 
receipt  ones  which  are  almost  never  met  with  at  home.  Duplicates  of 
a  considerable  number  can  be  sent  besides.  Address,  Master  Ueu- 
BEBT  Carnduff  (Miss  Matheson),  54,  Gilmore-place,  Edinburgh. 

1510.  — Lovely  modem  point  sprigs,  cravat-ends,  sleeves,  collars, 
IS.,  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  4s.  Patterns  sent.  Malachite  locket,  v.aluo  5s. ;  good 
MS.  songs,  value  lod.  each,  to  exchange.  Wanted,  dark  navy  blue 
ribbon.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  i,  Powderham-terrace,  Teignmouth, 
Devon. 

1511.  — S.  W.  has  some  pieces,  perfectly  clean  and  w  hole,  such  as  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  by  Francesco  Berger ;  Wallace’s  fantasia  on 
“Rienzi;”  “Robin  Hood,”  by  Osborne ;  “  Farewell,”  meditation,  by 
Gustave  Lange  ;  “  Volkslied  aus  Thiiringen,”  par  Polydoro  ue  Vos  ; 
“  L’Impatience,”  par  Edouard  Roeckel;  “Prelmleand  Scherzo,”  by 
Vincent  Walhvce ;  “  Carnival  of  Venice,”  by  A.  Cuccio ;  the  serenade, 
“  Mock  Doctor,”  by  Brinley  Richards,  &e.,  Ac.  She  has  also  sumo 
duets,  both  in  pieces  and  songs,  some  dance  music,  some  Italian  songs, 
solos,  and  duets,  all  quite  good,  also  some  slightly  soiled,  and  some 
loose,  which  latter,  of  course,  will  bring  her  only  a  trifle.  Address, 
S.  W.,  2E,  Northumberlond-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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MADAME  RISTORI. 


The  most  remarkable  actress  of  any  age  or  country 
is  the  title  that  may  be  fairly  bestowed  on  the  great 
Italian  tragedienne  whom  the  summer  season  of  1873 
re-introduced  to  a  London  audience  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Italian  opera  has  of  late  years  become  so  naturalised 
among  us,  and  music  is,  besides,  so  powerful  an  adjunct 
to  language,  possessing,  as  it  does,  that  advantage  over 
poetry,  that  a  universal  language  has  over  a  particular 
one,  that  a  spoken  drama  in  a  foreign  language  is  far 
less  likely  to  become  popular  or  be  even  intelligible  than 
when  set  to  music  ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  acknowledged 
disadvantage,  none,  whether  of  the  public  at  large,  or 
the  critical  few  who  witnessed  any  or  all  of  her  per¬ 
formances  during  her  brief  stay  among  us,  but  must 
have  sensibly  felt  that  they  beheld  in  Adelaide  Ristori 
an  artiste  endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  genius. 

Whether  as  the  ill-fated  heroine  of  Schiller’s  tragedy 
Maria  Stuarda  we  behold  the  picture  of  the  lovely, 
erring  queen  subdued  by  sorrow,  chastened  and  puri¬ 
fied  in  the  crucible  of  suffering,  or  goaded  almost  to 
frenzy  by  the  taunts  of  her  relentless  persecutor  Eliza¬ 
beth,  throwing  back  scorn  for  scorn,  or  again  as  that 
same  Elizabeth,  still  in  death  every  inch  a  queen, 
though  bowed  beneath  the  pressure  of  remorse,  grap¬ 
pling,  as  it  were,  haggard  and  despairing,  but  unbending, 
with  the  King  of  Terrors  himself,  till  he  holds  her  firmly 
in  his  icy  and  relentless  grasp,  the  conception  of  both 
characters,  so  essentially  different,  is  truly  grand,  and 
the  execution  no  less  so. 

But  fine  as  are  these  and  other  of  the  great  actress’s 
impersonations,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  affecting  nVe  of 
Marie  Antoinette  that  she  rises  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  The  drama,  written  by  her  countryman, 
.Signor  Paolo  Giacometti,  is  of  a  length  that  might  well 
be  pronounced  “  unconscionable,”  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  a  prologue,  five  acts,  and  an  epilogue.  Y et  such  is  the 
marvellous  power  of  the  impersonator  of  the  leading 
character  that  the  attention  of  the  spectators  is  enchained 
throughout,  and  the  feelings  stirred  to  their  inmost 
depths. 

In  the  prologue,  or  introduction,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  innocent  gaiety  of  the  wife  and 
mother  surrounded  by  husband,  relatives,  and  loving 
friends,  laughing  away  any  warnings  of  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  lowering  in  the  future,  and  seeming  to  care  for 
nothing  but  the  mirth  and  pleasure  of  the  fleeting 
moment.  But  from  the  first  moment  that  the  rumb¬ 
lings  of  the  threatening  storm  are  heard  the  woman  and 
the  queen  are  revealed  in  all  their  dignity.  As  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  the  person  of  her  representative,  con¬ 
fronts  the  enraged  mob  and  the  infuriate  ringleaders  of 
her  own  sex  when  they  burst  in  numbers  into  her  apart¬ 
ment  at  Versailles  and  threaten  not  alone  herself  but 
those  yet  dear  to  her,  her  helpless  children,  Ristori’s 
acting  has  something  in  it  sublime.  To  enumerate  all 


the  situations  where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  tragic 
intensity  would  be  simply  impossible.  The  scene  of 
the  parting  where  Louis  XVI.  takes  farewell  of  his 
wife  and  children  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  that  can 
be  described  ;  but  even  this  is  surpassed  by  that  in 
which  the  wretch  Simon,  the  democrat  cobbler,  comes 
to  take  from  the  wretched  widowed  mother  her  heart’s 
darling,  her  boy,  and  which  is  inconceivably  touching. 
The  way  in  which  the  miserable  heartbroken  woman 
at  one  moment  springs  upon  the  monster  with  the  fury 
of  a  lioness  whose  cubs  are  being  torn  from  her  so  that 
his  cowardly  heart  quails  in  her  presence,  and  the  next 
sinks  fainting  and  helpless  to  the  ground,  is  a  striking 
specimen  of  dramatic  power  and  to  come  to  the  close 
of  this  remarkable  performance,  the  several  beauties  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate,  equally  affecting, 
though  in  a  different  way,  is  that  solemn  closing  scene 
of  a  distrestful  and  eventful  life  where  the  discrowned 
queen  and  bereaved  woman  goes  forth  with  an  almost 
holy  calm,  a  saint-like  fortitude,  a  majestic  submission, 
from  her  desolate  prison-house  to  the  terrible  scaffold 
that  is  awaiting  her — the  hideous  catastrophe  to  a  heart¬ 
rending  story.  No  wonder  that  such  impersonations  so 
replete  with  natural  grace  and  tenderness,  as  well  as 
of  queenly  dignity,  where  all  is  alike  true  to  nature  and 
admirable  as  regards  art,  should  have  caused  one  of 
her  listeners  on  the  occasion  of  Ristori’s  first  appear- 
.ance  in  this  country  to  exclaim  involuntarily,  “  Why, 
she  has  not  acted  at  all  !”  “  No,”  was  the  judicious 

reply,  “  but  we  have  been  in  a  royal  presence  !” 

It  was  in  the  spring  season  of  1856  that  a  London 
audience  was  first  brought  acquainted  with  the  genius 
of  the  great  Italian  actress,  and  during  that  and  the  two 
consecutive  seasons  she  continued  to  delight  and  astonish 
by  the  display  of  her  marvellous  talent,  appearing  in  a 
round  of  her  most  celebrated  Impersonations  on  the 
boards  of  the  theatre  then  known  as  Her  Majesty’s, 
and  creating  a  profound  impression  which  has  been 
vividly  revived  by  her  recent  reappearance  after  a  long 
absence  at  the  Opera  House  (pro  tern.)  at  Drury  Lane. 

In  Adelaide  Ristori  the  dramatic  art  may  be  said  to 
have  been  inherent  from  her  very  birth,  for  she  was 
actually  carried  on  to  the  stage  at  the  infantine  age  of 
two  months,  in  a  drama  entitled  Le  Precepteur  en 
embarras,  and  at  four  years  old  held  a  fixed  position 
as  a  regular  representative  of  juvenile  parts.  Her  first 
leading  character  was  that  of  the  interesting  heroine 
of  Silvio  Pellico’s  tragedy  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  in 
which  she  appeared,  and  with  considerable  success,  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen,  continuing  henceforth  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  various  theatres  of  Sardinia,  Parma,  &c.,  an 
extensive  and  varied  round  of  characters  j  though  at  this 
period  of  the  youthful  career  of  one  who  was  subse¬ 
quently  to  become  world-famous  as  a  tragic  heroine, 
comedy  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  her  forte 
than  tragedy  ;  while  at  this  time,  also,  the  circumstance 
of  her  uniting  herself  in  marriage  with  a  young  Italian 
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nobleman  threatened  to  deprive  the  dramatic  art 
altogether  of  one  who  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  when,  in  1849,  she  re¬ 
appeared  upon  the  Italian  stage  in  Alfieri’s  fine  tragedy 
of  Myrrka,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  popularity  of 
the  bright  star  had  in  no  way  been  lessened  by  its  tem¬ 
porary  eclipse.  War  was,  unhappily,  at  that  time  shed¬ 
ding  its  baleful  influence  on  continental  society.  From 
its  disastrous  effects  theatres  were  by  no  means  exempt, 
and  once  again  the  young  actress  changed,  for  a  time, 
her  vocation  to  that  of  a  sister  of  charity,  soothing  with 
her  cares  physical  suffering,  as  she  had  previously 
lightened  with  her  talent  mental  anxieties. 

The  year  following  she  resumed  her  profession,  and 
performed  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  with  unbounded 
applause,  her  success  being  equally  great  when  she 
made  her  reappearance  before  a  critical  Parisian  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  the  scene  of  the  triumphs 


of  her  illustrious  predecessor  and  part  contemporary, 
Rachel,  then  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  brilliant  re¬ 
nown. 

It  was  in  1856  that  she  accepted  from  the  French 
dramatist,  M.  Legouve,  his  tragedy  of  Medea,  the 
heroine’s  part  in  which  Rachel  had  declined  to  under¬ 
take,  and  which  fine  piece,  founded  on  the  classical 
Greek  tragedy  of  Euripides,  has  ever  since  remained  one 
of  her  grandest  impersonations.  It  was  in  the  character 
of  the  heroine  of  this  play  that  Madame  Ristori  made, 
in  this  same  year,  her  first  appearance  before  an  English 
audience. 

Madame  Ristori  has  travelled  half  over  the  world  in 
the  exercise  of  her  professional  duties,  having  exhibited 
her  talent  not  only  in  England  and  Paris,  in  which 
latter  city  she  recently  acted  in  French — a  language  she 
speaks  with  exceeding  elegance  and  purity — but  also 
appeared  with  immense  eclat  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  New  World. 


SPECIALITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


It  is  more  particularly  in  summer,  when  great  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  that 
ladies  sEould  use  every  precaution  in  order  to  preserve 
the  skin  from  the  alternating  influences  of  the  wind  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  Certain  products  of  the 
perfumer’s  art, essentially  hygienic  in  their  nature,  deserve 
special  attention.  Among  these,  in  the  foremost  rank, 
stands  the  Oriza  perfumery  (with  rice  for  its  basis),  the 
complete  series  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  L.  Legrand’s, 
207,  rue  Saint-Honore. 

The  unctuous  creams  for  the  skin,  perfumed  waters 
for  lotions  and  baths,  soaps,  pommades,  dentifrice  pow¬ 
ders  and  elixirs,  prepared  by  this  celebrated  house,  are 
all  of  superior  quality. 

Among  the  toilet  waters  we  will  cite  several  ex¬ 
quisite  perfumes  :  the  Ori-za  Floivers,  which  refreshes 


the  skin,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  pimples  and 
redness.  The  Oriza  Lacte,  which  gives  the  complexion 
all  the  freshness  of  youth.  Among  the  creams  for 
softening  the  skin  we  will  mention  the  Oriza  Cream  of 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  which  renders  immense  services  to 
female  beauty. 

The  Oriza  Soap,  at  once  delicate,  unctuous,  and 
softening,  is  the  best  of  all  for  ladies’  use ;  it  prevents 
and  cures  chaps  and  cracks  in  the  skin,  and  gives  the 
hands  an  ideal  whiteness. 

Pate  de  Noisettes  is  also  an  invaluable  cosmetic  for  the 
skin  ;  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pommades  and 
tonic  waters  for  the  hair,  which  complete  the  series  of 
the  Oriza  perfumery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  vast  variety  of 
the  most  delicate  scents  for  the  handkerchief. 


GASTR  ALGI  A. 


This  treatment  consists  in  taking  a  spoonful  of  Belloc  s 
Charcoal  before  and  after  each  meal.  Persons  who 
have  a  repugnance  for  powders  may  replace  it  by 
Bellocs  Lozenges.  Two  or  three  of  these,  before  and 
after  each  meal,  produce  the  same  effect.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  malady  disappears  completely.  The  use 
of  the  charcoal,  however,  should  be  continued  for  some 
days,  as  it  can  have  no  evil  effect. 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  the 
report  on  the  subject,  approved  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1849  : — 

"Mr.  Deh - ,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Lune'ville,  bad  been  suffer¬ 

ing  for  a-year  from  gastralgia  accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation 
and  cramps  in  tbe  stomacb.  The  cramps  had  greatly  emaciated  the 

patient  and  provoked  jaundice.  Mr.  1) - bad  tried  by  turns  a 

strict  diet,  laxatives,  calming  potions,  bismuth,  and  magnesia,  but 
all  without  success.  It  was  suggested  that  he  should  take  Belloc’s 


Charcoal,  which  bo  did  with  surprising  success.  A  few  days 
sufficed  to  rc-cstablisb  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  The  constipa¬ 
tion  disapjx-ared,  the  complexion  became  clear,  and  motlerate  emhon- 
point  succeeded  emaciation.” 

“  Mr.  I) - ,  a  clergyman,  ha<l  suffered  for  two  years  from 

gastralgia ;  sometimes  not  passing  from  his  bowels  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  He  was  extremely  thin  and  pale.  After  four  days’  use  of 

Belloc's  Charcoal,  the  cokiveness  disappeared  for  good.  Mr  I). - 

continued  the  treatment  for  a  month  ;  he  ate  every  kind  of  food 
without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  He  had  recovered  his 
health,  which  has  continueil  excellent  ever  since.” 

“  Madame  D - had  suffered  from  excessive  emaciation  for  ten 

years ;  she  experienced  an  invincible  repugnance  for  meat  and  fatty 
matter ;  she  bad  an  obstinate  constipation,  cephalalgia,  and  pains  in 
the  stomach,  principally  after  meals.  I  prescribed  Belloc’s  Charcoal 
in  doses  of  four  spoonfuls  daily,  one  before  and  one  after  each  meal. 
Her  appetite  soon  returned.  \Vc  have  almost  always  remarked,  in 
similar  eases,  this  instantaneous  return  of  the  appetite  after  the  first 
few  doses  of  ehareoab  The  constipation  was  soon  overcome,  and  tbe 
patient  could  eat  with  pleasure  victuals  for  which  she  had  hitherto 
experienced  a  profound  disgust.  Her  embonpoint  returned,  and  in 
a  short  time  her  health  was  completely  restoikl.” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE, 

*,*  It  is  absolutely  neccss?.,-y  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wo  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  dejiartmcnt — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

(We  have  received  a  nicely-written  letter  from  an  English  Ijoy,  and 
give  it  the  place  of  honour  in  our  “  Conversazione.” — Eu.) 

‘•Sir, — I  read  in  mamma’s  English«o.man’s  Domestic  Magazine 
that  A  SUKSCRlliER  would  like  to  exchange  a  magic-lantern  and  slides 
for  some  foreign  postage-stamps,  of  which  I  have  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  and  I  enclose  a  list  of  them : — 


Trinidad  . 

WHAT  STAMPS  I  HAVE. 

NO.  OF 

F.VCIl. 

•  .  6  Helvetia  .... 

NO.  OF 
K.\CII. 

1 

Bayern 

.  6 

Newfoundland  . 

2 

Portugal  . 

•  1 

Baden  .... 

1 

Mauritius 

•  •  3 

Prince  Edward  Islands 

2 

Netherlands 

■  .  13 

Morddeutscher  Postbezirk 

1 

East  India 

5 

Prussia  .... 

1 

Norge 

.  .  I 

.\ustrian 

15 

Spanish  , 

•  .  2 

United  States  of  America 

Haiuljurg 

•  .  10 

Canada  .... 

73 

Wurtemburg 

.  .  2 

French  .... 

181 

Victoria  . 

.  .  1 

Australia,  South 

I 

Hong  Kong 

.  •  2 

New  South  Wales 

2 

Guinea 

.  .  2 

Italian  .... 

5 

Viugt  Cent 

.  .  I 

English  of  all  kinds 

8 

Belgium  . 
New  Zealand 

7 

.  .  1 

Total 

428 

J.  IV.  WoorioN.” 


W’iLL  the  Silkworm  kindly  infonn  Ella  in  her  next  month'.s 
‘‘ Convers;izione”  of  a  remedy  for  redness  and  pimples  on  the  arms, 
which  will  not  l>e  injurious  to  the  skin  or  in  any  other  way?  Also 
where  she  can  obtajn  it,  and  the  price  ?  Ella  has  been  a  subscriber 
for  years,  and  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Silkworm  if  she  will 
answer  her  questions.  [Anteiihclic  Milk,  price  6s.  per  bottle.] 

A  SuiisciiiuKK  OF  Twelve  Years’  Standing  wishes  to  know  if  tho 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  could  inform 
her  how  tracing  is  done  for  braiding,  and  where  she  could  procure  the 
materials  for  doing  it  ?  A  reply  in  your  next  month’s  Magazine  would 
oblige.  [Tracing  is  effected  by  dusting  powder-blue  through  a  design 
pricked  with  pin-holes  close  to  pattern  on  any  outline.] 

Lucy  asks — “  i.  When  is  the  jiroiier  time  for  a  lady  to  rise  from  the 
dinner  and  sui>pcr  table?  [Twenty  minutes  after  the  dessert  is  set 
on.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  have  tinished  supper.]  2.  What  would 
remove  a  nasty  roughness  of  the  face,  also  spots  and  pimples  ? 
[Antephelic  Milk.]  3.  Can  you  recommend  anything  that  would 
prevent  blushing,  and  keep  one  cool  and  composed  ?”  [Incrciised  age, 
and  the  habit  of  going  in  society.] 

Mrs.  1’.  has  the  pattern  of  the  Garter  slipper  for  March  (Ko.  47), 
which  she  would  send  to  Miss  Scott.  Docs  she  wish  to  keep  it,  or  to 
return  it  when  worked  ?  [Already  sent  by  a  subscriber.] 

Would  tho  Silkworm  kindly  tell  Ellen  wheretho  folding  lierceau- 
nettes  arc  to  be  obtained,  and  the  price  of  them  trimmed  and  un- 
trimmed  ?  [Of  Mr.  Garrard,  West  bourne-grove,  Hyde  Park,  price 
from  one  guinea  upwards ;  but  every  information  will  be  given  you 
on  writing  to  Mr.  Garrard.] 

Mizi’ah  writes—"  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — You  have  always  been  so 
good  in  answering  my  queries  that  I  dare  to  tease  you  ag.iin ;  this 
time  I  am  going  to  make  a  reejuest.  I  see  I  am  not  alone  in  wishing 
for  more  ecclesiastical  designs,  so  others,  too,  might  be  pleased  if  you 
wore  to  give  what  I  am  iiarticularly  in  want  of— a  nice  pattern  for  a 
Credence  tablecloth.  Is  there  any  probability  of  your  giving  such  a 
design  ?  Do  say,  please,  in  the  Septeml^er  Magazine.  Doesn’t 
Natalia  mean  Sintram,  not  Gintram  f  If  so,  it  is  by  tbe  author  of 
Vndhie,  Huron  de  la  Mottc  Fouque;  it  is  a  charming  Wbok,  and  sho 
can  obtain  it  of  Mr.  Lumley,  40,  Gower-street,  London.  The  people’s 
edition,  with  eleven  engravings,  is  is.;  the  aristocratic  edition,  with 


eighteen  illustrations  by  Selous,  is  only  53.  The  one  poem,  ‘  When 
death  is  coming  near,’  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  worth  the  money. 
[We  are  unable  at  present  to  promise  you  this  design,  but  will  bear 
your  request  in  mind.] 

Lily  of  the  V.vlley,  who  is  about  to  lie  married,  would  be  glad  of 
a  little  information.  She  will  live  after  her  marriage  at  a  place  where 
she  is  quite  a  stranger,  and  wants  to  know,  supposing  she  has  callers, 
if  bride-cake  and  wine  should  lie  olFered  ?  Also  would  some  kind 
correspondent  give  her  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  a  house, 
simply  and  prettily,  containing  about  two  sitting-rooms,  four  l)ed- 
rooins,  a  boudoir,  and  kitchens  ?  She  eannot  afford  expensive  furni¬ 
ture,  but  still  much  may  be  done  with  small  means  if  laid  out 
carefully.  She  has  subscribed  to  this  excellent  Magazine  since  its 
commencement,  and  hopes  for  the  favour  of  an  answer  next  month. 
She  also  asks  if  a  pattern  for  a  handkerchief  in  the  now  lloniton  point 
lace  braid  may  soon  be  given  ?  the  patterns  usually  sold  in  the  shops 
are  not  always  pretty  or  suitable.  She  trusts  the  kind  Silkworm  is 
regaining  her  former  strength,  and  begs  to  thank  her  for  the  invalu¬ 
able  information  sho  gives  in  the  “  Spinnings  in  Town,”  so  useful  to 
those  living  in  the  depths  of  the  country  as  Lily  of  the  V.alley 
does.  [i.  Bride-cake  is  not  offered  to  strangers  calling.  2.  You  can 
furnish  a  six-roomed  house  from  liioo  to  £500;  the  Silkworm  will 
in  her  October  number  return  to  tho  subject  of  furnishing.] 

Country  Home  and  Education  for  boys,  whose  parents  are  abroad, 
by  a  public  schoolman  (married)  of  several  years’  experience. 
'Terms,  £40  to  £'50.  References  to  parents  of  present  pupils  in  India 
and  elsewhere.  Address,  V.,  care  of  Editor,  Englishwoman’s  Domes¬ 
tic  Magazine,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster-row,  London,  E.C. 

Minnie  writes — “  M.vdam, — In  my  last  I  endeavoured  to  show  how 
popular  long  trousers  had  been  formerly,  and  how'  important  a  part  of 
the  costume  they  were  considered,  as  shown  by  the  attention  bestowed 
on  them.  We  commonly  speak  of  a  girl’s  childhood  as  ‘the  time 
when  she  wore  trousers,’  a  tacit  admission  that  they  are,  for  her,  the 
only  appropriate  dress ;  and  the  expression,  ‘  short  frocks  and 
trousers,’  is  frequent  with  our  writers  as  denoting  girlhood  by  its 
characteristic  costume,  although  this  item  of  dross  is  now  rarely  visible. 
'There  are  many  references  to  them  in  our  authors,  showing  how  uni¬ 
versally  they  have  been  and  are  admired.  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  speaks  of 
ladies  wearing  trousers  many  times  in  his  various  works,  in  a  manner 
which  hints  at,  if  it  does  not  openly  exiiress,  the  charm  they  give  to  our 
costume.  In  The  Buddington  Peerage  he  describes  a  bride’s  dress  in 
1S30— a  costume  startling  enough,  but  with  one  redeeming  feature: 
sho  wears,  in  oommon  with  most  grown-up  ladies  of  that  day,  very 
short  skirts,  below  which  are  seen  tho  vandyked  frills  of  her  trousers. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  one  of  his  most  charming  sketches.  Little 
Annie’s  Rumbles,  by  one  or  two  of  his  magic  and  loving  touches 
brings  before  us  his  pretty  little  companion  in  her  fluttering  blue  dress 
and  white  trousers.  Mr.  A.  Trollope,  in  his  delightful  novel.  The 
Three  Clerks,  thus  describes  one  of  his  heroines : — ‘  Katie  was  there, 
very  pretty  with  her  short  dress  and  long  trousers,’  and  mentions  her 
sisters  wearing  tho  same  costume  when  girts.  In  that  clever  romance. 
The  Uovse  of  Rabij,  the  heroine  is  depicted  sitting  on  the  hay,  wearing 
a  btoad  straw  hat,  and  dressed  in  trousers.  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins, 
in  his  singular  story.  Sweet  Anne  Page,  certainly  admires  my  favourite 
costume,  and  evidently  considers  it  pretty  and  youthful.  A  jealous 
cousin  puts  the  heroine  back  into  short  frocks  and  frilled  trousers. 
‘  She  thought  herself  a  woman,  being  nearly  seventeen,  and  sweet 
Anne  Page,  who  was  very  fresh  and  petite,  really  looked  about 
twelve.’  Sho  is  described  frequently  in  this  dress  in  a  way  conveying 
an  idea  of  her  fascinating  appearance.  ‘  Humphrey  was  astonished 
when  the  charming  cliild  entered  in  her  short  frock  and  frilled  trou¬ 
sers.  ..."  I  have  no  doubt,”  said  Humphrey,  “  Claudia  would  very 
much  like  to  be  as  young  and  as  pretty  as  you  are.  But  you  need  not 
care  about  it.  You  look  a  very  charming  little  girl.  One  fancies  you 
are  not  too  old  to  be  taken  on  one’s  knee  and  kissed.”  ’  These  are 
only  a  few  instances,  but  I  would  refer  to  tho  well-known  picture  by 
Winterhalter,  which  has  been  multiplied  in  every  stylo  of  engraving, 
of  a  little  girl  seated  on  tho  ground  with  her  dog,  and  dressed  in  a 
white  frock,  long  plain  trousers,  and  shoes  and  sandals.  Tho  charm 
of  the  subject  would  not  alone  have  given  such  extraordinary  popu- 
larity  had  not  tho  child  and  her  costume  been  equally  attractive. 
IV'ith  such  an  array  of  opinions,  can  it  bo  doubted  that  tho  dross  I 
advocate  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure,  and  would,  if  revived,  be 
muc'i  admired,  and  quickly  become  popular  ?  Let  me,  however,  add 
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a  fact  to  these  opinions.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  who,  being  a 
bride  at  fifteen,  was  actually  married  in  a  short  dress  and  long  trousers, 
then  the  habitual  costume  of  girls  of  her  age.  Aud  I  may  mention 
another  bride,  who,  though  she  did  not  wear  a  short  skirt  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  much  as  she  would  like  to  hare  done  so,  was  dressed  in  trousers 
of  fine  French  cambric,  which  were  trimmed  with  several  frills  of  rich 
lace,  above  which  was  a  pufiing  of  broad  bright  blue  satin  ribbon. 
The  trousers  rested  on  the  instep,  but  did  not  hide  the  open-work  silk 
stockings,  and  the  dainty  little  shoes  of  sparkling  patent  leather,  and 
slender  sandals.  I  am  anxious  to  excite  some  admiration  for,  and  in¬ 
terest  in,  this  fashion,  and  elicit  some  opinions  favourable  to  its 
revival,  but  as  I  fear  you  may  think  my  letter  far  too  long,  I  put  into 
the  form  of  a  postscript  some  suggestions  for  what  1  hope  you  will 
consider  pretty  costumes,  trusting  you  will  print  them  next  time,  if 
not  with  this  letter.  I  thank  A  Loveu  of  Guace  and  Elegance 
for  his  warm  advocacy  of  my  opinions;  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find 
they  have  gained  so  many  able  and  enthusiastic  supporters.  P.S. — 
I  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  anything  very  novel  in  the  following 
hints,  but  1  think  that  in  form,  colour,  and  material  such  costumes 
would  be  very  attractive,  stylish,  and  ladylike.  Though  I  have  in¬ 
tended  that  long  trousers  should  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  dress, 
they  are  not  really  a  sine  qwi  non;  they  might  bo  worn  short,  or 
omitted  altogether,  by  those  who  wish  it.  Nor  are  the  dresses,  in 
other  respects,  inapplicable  to  grown-up  girls.  To  be  thoroughly 
elegant  the  hair  should  be  floating  on  the  shoulders,  the  waist  small, 
the  dresses  very  full,  the  looped-up  skirt  very  much  puflied,  aud  the 
petticoats  as  short  as  the  age  of  the  wearer  will  permit,  i .  Pale  grey 
felt  hat  with  high  crown,  and  tumed-up  brim ;  trimming,  beetroot- 
coloured  velvet  and  satin  mixed.  Dress  of  pale  grey  silk  rep,  with 
satin  trimming  of  a  rather  darker  shade ;  deep  cuffs  aud  lapels  of  the 
same.  Broad  beetroot-coloured  silk  sash,  with  large  bow  and  ends 
behind.  Green  gloves.  Trousers  with  two  deep  vandyked  flounces  of 
needlework.  High  boots  of  black  glazed  kid  with  buttons,  patent 
leather  fronts,  with  white  stitching,  and  high  heels.  2.  Black  hat 
with  bows  and  loops  of  bright  blue  and  black  velvet  mixed,  and  short 
blue  ostrich  feather.  Black  velveteen  polonaise,  with  open  sleeves. 
Swansdown,  ermine,  or  minever  border  to  the  sleeves,  and  round 
the  polonaise.  Tan-coloured  gloves.  Waistband  of  black  satin,  with 
bow  and  ends.  Petticoat  of  crimson  quilted  satin.  Trousers  with 
narrow  needlework  border,  and  above  this  tucks  and  insertion-work 
alternately.  Boots  made  entirely  of  patent  leather,  with  white  stitch¬ 
ing  to  mark  the  toe-caps ;  high  heels.  3.  Yellow  straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  and  red  ostrich  feather.  Bright  blue  silk  dress, 
and  silk  Roman  sash,  tied  fancifully  at  the  side.  Cane-coloured  gloves. 
Trousers  with  a  deep  scalloped  border  of  needlework  and  a  broad 
strip  of  insertion,  in  which  is  run  a  bright  blue  ribbon.  Bronze  kid 
boots,  buttoned  outside,  and  with  toes  of  patent  leather,  with  wliite 
stitching ;  high  heels.  4.  Low-crowned  white  straw  hat,  with  three- 
inch  brim,  trimmed  with  white  ;ind  blue  ribbons,  and  two  ostrich 
feathers,  a  long  white  one,  and  a  short  blue  one ;  tulle  ends.  White 
muslin  dress,  with  panier  and  fichu ;  blue  ribbon  round  both,  above 
the  frill,  blue  bows  in  front  and  on  the  sleeves.  Broad  blue  sash. 
Trousers  with  two  strips  of  lace  insertion,  below  which  are  two  frills 
of  lace,  and  between  the  insertion  and  the  frills  a  puffing  of  blue 
ribbon,  with  a  rosette  at  the  outside  of  each  leg.  Open-work  stockings ; 
patent  leather  shoes  and  sandals.  Primrose  gloves.” 

W.  S.  writes — “  Madam, — Perhaps  the  following  extract  might  be 
found  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excellent  Magazine : — French  Home 
Life — Article,  ‘Dress,’  Page  279. — ‘If  Mr.  Worth,  for  instance,  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  the  wants  which  ho  supplied,  he  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  intelligently  understood  his  time,  and  of  having  been 
the  first  to  satisfy  a  new  demand.  lie  has  no  responsibility  in  the 
matter;  he  happened  to  possess  certain  natural  gifts  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  he  was  able  to  invent  prodigious  dresses  with  a  facility,  a 
variety,  an  audacity,  and  a  skill  which  no  one  else  possessed  in  the 
same  degree,  so  that  the  women  who  wanted  dresses  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  came  to  him.  Finding  that  the  current  had  set  his  way,  he  asked 
prices  which  represented  two  sorts  of  goods,  material  and  invention. 
His  rivals  could  only  execute,  he  was  able  to  create;  he  naturally 
claimed  to  be  paid  for  both,  and  the  world  he  served  accepted  his  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  correct  to  say  ‘  the  world,’  for  two-thirds  of  all  Worth’s 
productions  have  been  absorbed  by  foreigners.  The  Americans  espe¬ 
cially  have  been  his  largest  customers.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this, 
so  that  the  blame  for  giving  £50  for  a  plain  costume,  or  £200  for  a 
ball  dress,  may  not  be  attributed  to  Frenchwomen  alone.  The  truth 


is,  as  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  a  little  inquiry  in  the  right  places, 
that  the  great  providers  of  the  various  details  of  toilet  who  cluster 
r.ound  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  makers  not  only  of  inconceivable  gowns, 
but  of  fairy  bonnets,  admirable  jewels,  dreamy  chaussurcs,  aud  the 
other  thousand  delicacies  which  contribute  to  make  up  the  modem 
woman,  all  work  more  for  the  United  States  and  Russia  than  for 
France.  There  are  ladies  at  St.  Petersburg  who  spend  £120  a  year 
on  shoes  alone,  whose  annual  outlay  for  gloves  and  stockings  would 
keep  six  families  of  weavers,  wBo  think  it  quite  natural  to  pay  the 
journey  of  their  favourite  author  from  the  Boulevards  to  the  Newsky 
Prospect,  in  order  that  he  may  exactly  take  their  measure  for  a  corset. 
In  abusing  Frenchwomen  for  their  extravagance,  as  we  all  do  so 
willingly,  let  us  be  honest  enough  to  remember  that  not  one  of  them 
attains  the  height  of  folly  which  is  reached  by  certain  ladies,  whoso 
names  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  but  who  are  well  known  on  the 
borders  of  the  Neva  and  the  Hudson,  and  of  whose  bills  in  Paris 
curious  stories  might  be  told,  if  discretion  did  not  bar  the  way.’  ” 

Mary  Stuart  writes—”  Minnie  asks  for  the  opinion  of  some  of 
your  correspondents  as  to  the  desirableness  of  short  drosses  and  long 
trousers  for  young  ladies.  May  I  therefore  reply  for  myself  and  two 
or  three  other  ladies  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  that  wo  think 
that  short  dresses  for  even  quite  great  girls  are  very  becoming  aud 
convenient,  but  as  for  the  long  trousers  we  consider  them  very  ugly 
aud  unfeminino,  as  they  look  either  like  men’s  white  trousers  or  else 
as  though  the  girl’s  underclothes  had  slipped  out  of  place  ;  indeed, 
our  views  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  Mama,  as  expressed  in 
your  last  number.  I  have  been  pleased  to  notice  this  last  summer  the 
increased  number  of  girls  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  park  and  other 
fashionable  resorts,  of  from  14  to  17  years  of  age,  whose  dresses  were 
made  quite  short,  showing  pretty  fancy  stockings  below  them.  The 
length  of  the  dresses  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  dowm  to  the  middle 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as  Mama  says  she  has  those  of  her  elder  children 
made.” 

Foruet-Me-Not  sends  the  following: — 

To  M.  H.  F. 

We  may  not  meet  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  all.  our  hopes  aud  fears. 

To  note  the  ravage  Time  has  wrought 
Within  three  dreary  years ! 

We  may  not  meet  to  tell  of  hopes 
That  perished  at  their  dawn  ; 

Of  visions  bright,  that  quickly  ])aled. 

And  left  us  all  forlorn ! 

We  may  not  meet  to  tell  of  friends 
We  trusted  long  ago. 

Who  stood  by  us  in  days  of  peace. 

And  left  us  in  our  woe  ! 

We  may  not  meet  to  tell  of  sins 
We’ve  oft  and  oft  bewailed. 

Or  how  we’ve  struggled  to  do  right. 

And  miserably  failed ! 

We  may  not  meet  on  this  cold  earth. 

But  we  shall  meet  above ! 

And  for  the  ills  we’ve  suffered  here 
We’ll  reap  abundant  love ! 

Dress  v.  Marriage. — How  many  ladies  there  are  at  the  pres>.at 
time  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  bring  a  celibate  life  upon  themselves  \ 
Of  course  every  girl  cannot  be  married,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  more  women  than  men  in  the  world ;  but  what  they  might  do  is 
to  mitigate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  chances  of  their  belonging  to  that 
so  much  dreaded — yet  useful— body  of  women  termed  “old  maids.” 
Young  ladies  of  the  present  day  seem  to  imagine  the  only  way  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  husband  is  to  dress,  dress,  and  nothing  but 
dress.  Though  poor  young  men  find  it  day  by  day  more  difficult  to 
obtain  remunerative  employment,  everywhere  around  them  they  see 
that  the  passion  for  dress  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  The  high 
price  of  everything  does  not  seem  to  debar  young  girls  from  being 
extravagant  in  dress.  They  will  dress  somehow,  even  if  they  have  to 
work  for  it — ay,  and  very  often  do  work  that  if  left  alone  might  afford 
means  for  a  husband  infuturo  to  get  a  standing  in  life.  Sensible 
men  want  wives,  not  models  for  dressmakers  aud  milliners.  What  a 
treasure  such  a  dear — or  cheap,  which  is  it  ? — young  lady  as  Jo 
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Mabch  must  be,  to  dress  on  £20  per  annum !  Why,  I  know  some 
young  ladies,  only  in  middle-class  life,  who  think  nothing  of  spending 
£10  for  one  dress  only.  That  don’t  leave  much  margin  to  pay  for  the 
innumerable  little  requirements  of  a  young  lady  of  the  present  day. 
Fashion !  What  a  vast  amount  that  word  contains !  Fashion !  What 
is  it  ?  To  bo  in  fashion  is  to  spend  as  much,  or  more,  than  your 
neighbour,  regardless  of  consequences.  What  an  alarming  prospect 
for  a  poor  young  fellow  contemplating  marriage  at  some  future  period, 
perhaps  earning  £100  per  annum,  with  a  prospect  of  £200,  when  ho 
secs  his  sisters’  milliners’  and  dressmakers’  bills  come  in  !  Is  it  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  ho  sneers  at  matrimony  as  a  snare,  a  delusion,  a 
misty  future,  replete  with  milliners'  bills,  to  say  nothing  of  house¬ 
keeping  items,  which  are  only  a  secondary  consideration  ?  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  ho  exclaims  “  Hence,  I’ll  none  of  it !”  Oh,  fair  readers 
of  this  excellent  journal,  depend  upon  it,  the  more  splendidly  you  are 
decked  out  the  farther  are  you  from  the  hearts  of  those  whom  you 
would  like  to  come  and  woo  you.  Kemember  the  parable  of  the  lilies, 
“  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  I  say  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  Of  course  there  are  always 
some  who  will  be  attracted  by  gaudy  attire  and  fine  raiment,  even  as 
the  moth  is  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  the  candle ;  but  such  os  these 
are  not  worthy  your  notice.  Dressing  showily,  my  dear  girls,  will  n(jt 
get  you  a  husband,  but  rather  frighten  approaching  lovers  away,  for 
every  man  has  not  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  while  he  sees 
the  fair  being  he  would  like  to  take  to  his  heart  spending  every  penny 
she  can  lay  her  hands  on  for  the  purpose  of,  as  she  imagines,  beautify¬ 
ing  herself,  he  will  turn  away  disgusted,  and  make  an  inward  vow  to 
remain  for  ever  a  bachelor.  Is  this  picture  overdrawn?  Let  each 
single  lady  ask  herself  “  lias  she  been  guilty  of  dressing  above  her 
means,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lover  she  fondly  imagines  she  is  attract¬ 
ing,  instead  of  scaring  away,  by  her  expensive  showy  attire  ?” 

Maky.  The  carriage-rug  required  is  on  page  100  of  the  August 
number. 

Meum.aid.  Your  bag  for  costume  was  given  in  last  number. 

Eliza  will  see  the  pincushion-top,  which  we  regret  has  been  long 
delayed,  in  the  August  number. 

Pillow  and  Point  will  like  the  Venetian  border,  August. 

Housewife.  Wo  gave  two  ehairs  in  August,  but  cannot  promise  sofa. 

Spittoox.  We  gave  two  designs  for  this  last  month. 

A  Magazine  Headek  who  lives  where  she  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  the  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  even  of  two  or  three 
months  back,  without  purchasing  them  (a  very  expensive  proceeding 
for  one  who  reads  nearly  all),  will  feel  much  obliged  by  any  informa¬ 
tion  os  to  how  she  may  have  them  cheaper.  She  has  heard  that  there 
are  places  in  London  where  such  ephemeral  publications  can  bo 
bought  very  cheaidy  (at  zd.  a  number),  especially  when  a  month  or 
two  old.  Can  any  correspondent  throw  light  on  the  subject  ? 

Vebnox  writes — “There  is  a  trifle  attending  the  wearing  of  the 
corset  which  ladies  don’t  pay  sufficient  attention  to — viz.,  the  height 
of  the  bones  of  the  corset  behind.  They  should  be  on  a  level  with 
the  armpits,  or  a  little  lower;  if  higher,  when  a  lady  stoops  the*bones 
of  the  corset  seem  to  protrude  through  the  dress.  In  time  they  fray 
the  silk  of  the  dress.” 

A  Constant  Reader  says — “In  these  days,  when  all  provisions 
are  so  dear,  perhaps  it  would  be  of  general  interest  if  any  of  your 
readers  will  give  next  month  a  few  ways  of  making  savoury  dishes  of 
Australian  mutton  and  beef.”  [We  will  comply  with  your  request.] 

Beta  says — “  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  sell  old  postage-stamps  ? 
I  have  heard  of  persons  making  quite  an  income  by  selling  them.” 
[We  can  obtain  no  information  on  this  subject.] 

Claudia.  You  omit  your  address  with  each  letter,  and  wo  are 
unable  to  reply.  Repeat  your  letter  with  address. 

Would  the  Editor  kindly  tell  Mabel  where  she  could  get  a  card¬ 
board  model  of  a  cottage  or  house  ready  made  ?  Mabel  has  taken  in 
your  Magazine  for  a  number  of  years,  and  feels  certain  Silkworm 
wrill  help  her.  Is  there  any  shop  in  London  whore  one  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  at  what  price  ?  and  could  you  inform  her  in  the  “  Conver¬ 
sazione”  for  Sept.  ?  [Not  kept  already  mounted,  but  they  are  id. 
plain,  6d.  coloured.  Messrs.  H.  G.  Clarke  and  Co.,  Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.] 

Sarah  writes — “  I  see  one  of  your  correspondents  requires  some 
information  about  Truro.  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  town, 
and  should  say  it  was  very  unsuited  to  an  invalid.  It  lies  low,  and 
some  of  the  most  piercing  winds  I  ever  felt  seem  to  be  perpetually 


blowing  through  its  streets.  I  have  often  driven  to  Truro  on  a 
winter’s  morning,  when  the  hills  have  been  in  bright,  warm  sunshine, 
but  on  descending  the  hiU  into  the  town  have  found  myself  in  a  cold, 
raw  fog,  which  did  not  clear  away  for  many  hours.  It  is,  besides,  an 
uninteresting  place ;  there  is  hardly  anything  to  bo  seen  in  the  town 
or  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  know  the  average  winter  cold  in  Penzance, 
but  it  is  a  charming  place  at  all  times,  with  beautiful  walks  and 
drives.  The  warmest  place  in  Cornwall  is,  I  believe.  Flushing,  a 
village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  to  Falmouth.  It  is  prettily 
situated,  but  very  small,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  accom- 
dation  there,  I  have  heard.  I  found  Cornwall  during  a  four  years’ 
residence  far  loss  damp  and  relaxing  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.” 

Theresa  S.  The  following  forms  are  supplied  by  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  we  are  promised  further  information  respecting  the  working 
of  the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act  passed  August,  1S70:— 

“  Form  nj  Application  by  a  Marncd  ^Voman  about  to  acquire  Stock. 

“  To  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

“  I  am  about  to  acquire  £  [describe  stock]  £3  per  Cent. 
Annuities,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  power  contained  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  33rd  and  34th  Victoria,  cap.  93,  entitled  the  ‘  Married 
Woman’s  Property  Act,  1870,’  I  hereby  request  that  the  said  sum 
may  in  your  books  bo  transferred  to,  and  made  to  stand  in,  my  name 
as  the  wife  of  of  _  a  married 

woman,  entitled  to  my  separate  use,  it  being  my  desire  that  the  said 
stock  shall  remain  as  my  separate  propi'rty,  and  be  transferred,  and 
the  dividends  thereon  paid,  in  such  and  the  like  manner  as  if  I  were 
an  unmarried  woman.  Dated  this  day  of  187  . 

Signed  by  the  said  .  In  the  presence  of 

.  I,  the  above-tiamed  [husband’s 
name]  assent  to  this  application.  Witness  .” 

'riio  signatures  should  be  attested  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  notary 
public,  or  solicitor. 

“Form  of  Declaration  to  be  made  by  a  Married  iromuii  applying 
ivitti  written  consent  of  her  Husband. 

“I,  of 

wife  of  of  in  the  county 

of  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  am  absolutely 

entitled  for  my  own  use  and  benefit  to  the  sum  of  £  [describe  stock  ] 
£3  per  Cent.  Annuities,  [now  standing  in,  or,  about  to  be  transferred 
iut<^  my  name  in  the  books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  by  the  description  of 

and  that  1  am  not  aware  that  any  other  person  has  any  interest 
therein  or  claim  thereto.  And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  con¬ 
scientiously  believing  the  same  to  bo  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
His  late  Majesty,  intituled  ‘  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  intituled  “An  Act  for  the  more  etfectiuil 
abolition  of  Ckiths  and  Affirmations,”  ’  taken  and  made  in  various 
departments  of  the  State,  and  to  substitute  declarations  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  voluntary  and  extra¬ 
judicial  oaths  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  other  provisions  for  the 
abolition  of  unnecessary  oaths.  Declared  at 
in  the  this  day  of 

Before  me 

“  N.B. —  'fhe  above  declaration  to  be  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  notary  public,  or  a  commissioner  to  administer  oaths  in  Chancery  in 
England.  The  magistrate  must  state  the  county  where  declared. 
Where  declarations  are  made  abroad,  or  in  any  colony,  before  a  justieo 
of  the  peace,  or  notary,  his  signature  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
competent  British  authority,  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
place,  with  the  seal  attached.” 

Florence  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Magazine  will  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in  his 
next  number: — i.  If  he  considers  it  etiquette  to  bow  or  recognise 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  church  ?  1.  Which  is  the  beet  way  to 
alter  a  silk  dress  with  a  long  plain  skirt  and  polonaise  into  a  costume, 
03  Florence  lias  a  striped  black  and  blue  silk  that  she  wishes  made 
short  ?  [Cut  oil  the  train  and  make  the  silk  thus  gained  into  bias 
bands  corded  with  blue  silk.  Trim  the  polonaise  to  match.] 

Jess.amine  has  subscribed  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazi.ne  sLx  years,  but  has  never  before  ventured  to  enter  the  list  of 
inquirers.  She  is  going  to  be  married,  and  would  bo  very  grateful  to 
have  the  following  questions  answered  in  your  next  number : — i .  What 
is  the  proper  costume  for  the  bridegroom  ?  [Plain  morning  costume.] 
2.  Do  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their  return  from  church  receive 
the  congratulations  of  friends  in  the  drawing-room,  or  do  they 
proceed  at  once  to  breakfast  ?  [Yes.]  3.  Do  the  ladies  of  the  party 
wear  their  bonnets  at  the  wedding  breakfast  ?  [Yes.] 

Maggie  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  he  would  give  some  easy  patterns  for 
making  the  Macrame  lace,  with  directions ;  or  else  inform  her  where 
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she  can  obtain  them?  [Of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford- 
street.] 

AN  ALPHABETICAL  ETON  FOURTH  OF  JUNE. 

A  were  the  Aristocrats,  rushing  from  town; 

B  were  the  Boys,  who  walked  up  and  down; 

C  was  the  College,  a  glorious  pile; 

D  were  the  Dons,  who  blandly  did  smile ; 

E  the  Exertions,  for  tickets  and  places; 

F  Foolish  women,  who  thought  themselves  Graces; 

G  was  the  Grumbling,  of  those  left  outside; 

H  the  Head-master,  of  Eton  the  pride; 

I  the  Itinerant  vendors  of  pies. 

J  were  the  Jokes,  and  few  of  them  wise ; 

K  were  the  Knees,  fly-horses  had  broken ; 

L  was  the  Luncheon,  at  Surley  bespoken ; 

M  were  the  Masters,  in  learning  profound; 

N  the  “soft  Nothings"  they  can  lisi>  around! 

O  was  the  letter,  as  rockets  flew  up ; 

P  the  Papas,  who  went  home  to  sup; 

Q  was  the  Query,  at  ev’ry  black  cloud; 

K  were  the  Rowers,  both  skilful  and  proud; 

S  were  the  Speeches,  and  all  of  them  good; 

T  were  the  Trees,  on  “Brocas”  which  stood; 

D  the  Umbrellas,  which  ev’ry  one  bore; 

V  were  the  Vagrants,  I  counted  a  score ; 

W  the  Weary,  who  walked  all  the  day; 

X  stands  for  Exit,  at  Windsor  Railway; 

Y  were  the  Youths,  who  liad  emptied  their  purses; 

Z  is  for  Zero,  the  end  of  my  versos. 

R.  E.  TU.VCKERAV. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

Edtvige.  Polka-Mazurka.  By  G.  Lamothe.  (J.  McDowell  and 
Co.,  25,  W'arwick-street,  Regent-street.) — Edwige  is  a  very  unpre¬ 
tending  composition,  but  rhythmical  and  melodious  beyond  the 
average.  Its  simplicity  is  no  disadvantage,  and  there  is  scope  for 
considerable  delicacy  of  touch  and  expression.  Altogether  it  is  an 
elegant  little  niorceau,  and  should  bo  a  favourite. 

Hop  !  Hop  !  Galop.  By  E.  Fischer.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25, 
Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — A  capital  galop,  bright  and  lively, 
with  the  time  well  marked,  equally  good  as  an  easy  but  efiective  piece 
or  as  dance  musie. 

liippellc-toi.  By  A.  Delaseurie.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  War¬ 
wick-street,  Regent-street.) — This  is  a  very  easy  arrangement  of  a 
song  by  Rapes,  intended  for  qirite  little  players.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  carefully  fingered  throughout,  and  is  very  superior 
to  many  of  the  compositions  inflicted  on  small  people. 

Sijt’tais  Hoi.  Fantaisio.  By  Henri  Rosellen.  (J.  McDowell  and 
Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.)— A  good  schoolroom  piece 
for  tolerably  advanced  pupils.  The  melodies  from  this  little-known 
oi)era  of  Adam’s  are  well  selected,  and  plenty  of  practice  can  be  found 
in  the  more  brilliant  passages,  most  of  which,  however,  lie  well  under 
the  fingers,  and  with  a  little  attention  could  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
It  is  rather  a  long  piece,  but  too  varied  to  be  tedious. 

Marche  Brisilieiinc  lit  J.  DiiuhJ.  By  G.  Michens.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — Wo  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  particular  merit  in  this  march.  It  is  a  heavy,  uninte¬ 
resting  composition,  and  all  we  can  say  in  its  favour  is  that  it  might  be 
very  useful  in  the  schoolroom  as  a  study  of  octaves  for  both  hands. 

La  Capriciei' se.  Polka.  By  Maximilien  Graziani.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — La  Capricieuse  is  a 
pretty  and  graceful  polka,  without  being  very  original.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  can  be  had  cither  as  a  solo  or  as  a  duet ;  the  latter,  wc  should 
imagine,  would  be  a  nice  duet  for  young  pianistes. 

Les  Eelaireurs  de  la  Seine.  Polka  Slilitaire.  By  Louis  Dessaux. 
(J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — A  very 
easy  little  polka,  but  sufficiently  lively  to  make  it  acceptable  to  those 
who  like  this  style  of  music,  though  we  should  strongly  recommend 
them  to  turn  their  attention  to  better  compositions. 

Gentillette.  Musette  XVIe  Siecle.  By  G.  Bachmann.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — We  have  met  with 
nothing  so  _fresh  and  bright  as  this  little  piece  for  a  long  time. 


Herr  Bachmann  may  give  us  as  many  such  elegant  trifles  as  he 
likes,  the  public  will  not  readilyvtire  of  them.  Gentillette  is  easy 
enough  for  the  most  unpretending  performers,  and  pretty  enough  to 
please  the  most  fastidious. 

The  Jubilant  March.  By  Thomas  Kilner.  (John  Shepherd,  20, 
Warwick-lane,  E.C.) — A  bright  and  exhilarating  composition,  plea¬ 
santly  arranged  as  a  solo  for  pianoforte. 

The  Old  Soldiers.  (John  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick-lane,  E.C.) — A 
capital  set  of  quadrilles,  arranged  by  the  clever  leader  of  the  Strand 
Theatre,  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald.  It  contains  several  lively  martial  airs, 
among  others  “  The  Standard  Bearer,”  and  “  The  Song  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment.”  In  the  harmonies  of  the  latter  a  little  want  of  care  is  dis¬ 
cernible.  The  title-page  is  an  admirable  coloured  hthograph  of  one  of 
the  principal  scenes  in  the  famous  Strand  drama. 

Fleurs  Fanies.  Melodie  par  Gustave  Lange,  Op.  4S.  Very  pure 
and  expressive.  It  is  written  in  A  flat,  and  of  moderato  difficulty. 
Blumenlied.  Melodie  par  Gustave  Lauge,  Op.  39.  Another  charm¬ 
ing  pianoforte  piece,  a  veritable  “  song  without  words.”  It  opens  in 
F  flat,  modulating  into  B,  and  back  into  the  original  key.  An  Bivouac 
is  a  dashing  galop  d  la  militaire,  and  Leiderreigen  a  briUiant  and 
highly  effective  raise  de  concert  by  tbe  same  composer,  who  possesses 
the  gift  of  melody  in  abundance.  All  published  by  A.  Hammond 
and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent- street,  W, 

Mg  Treasure  is  in  Thee.  Song.  Composed  by  J.  Schmuck. 
(Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.)— Pretty  and 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  commonplace. 

After  Long  Years.  Song.  The  words  written  by  Walter  Shepherd. 
Music  composed  by  II.  S.  Roberts.  (John  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick- 
lane,  E.C.) — A  very  charming  and  expressive  composition.  Words 
and  music  arc  alike  creditable  to  author  and  composer. 

The  Lost  Ship.  A  descriptive  song.  Written  by  Walter  Shepherd. 
Composed  by  H.  S.  Roberts.  (John  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick-lane, 
E.C.)— There  is  a  good  deal  of  talent  displayed  in  the  treatment  of 
this  mournful  subject,  the  wreck  of  the  Northfleet,  though,  as  a  rule, 
the  setting  such  sad  disasters  to  music  is  a  custom  “  more  honoured  iu 
the  breach  than  the  obsen-ance.” 

Serenade  Tyrolienne.  Morcoau  pour  piano.  Par  Framjois  Bendel. 
(A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street,  VV.) — An 
effective  piece  of  rather  more  difficulty  than  the  preceding.  It  is 
constructed  on  a  graceful  flowing  melody,  modulating  alternately 
from  A  flat  into  D  flat,  3-4  time. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Party.  By  J.  Schmuck.  (Hammond  and  Co.) 
— A  sparkling  set  of  quadrilles,  well  arranged  for  two  performers. 

Be  quiet,  do,  Fll  call  my  Mother.  Song.  Composed  by  J.  Schmuck. 
(A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street,  W.) — This  song 
is  well  written  in  the  mock-heroic  style  ;  the  harmonies  are  excellent, 
but  we  do  not  consider  the  comic  vein  exactly  that  suited  to  the  com¬ 
poser,  the  late  talented  chef  d’orchestre  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

Old  England  an>l  Our  Queen.  Patriotic  song.  Written  by  George 
R.  Sims.  Composed  by  John  Fitzgerald.  (John  Shepherd,  20,  War¬ 
wick-lane,  E.C.) — An  ultra-loyal  effusion  in  the  key  of  G,  C  time. 

The  Love  Gift.  Song.  Written  by  Walter  Shepherd.  Composed 
by  W’alter  J.  Markley.  (John  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick-lane,  E.C.)  — 
A  pretty  and  effective  love  song,  full  of  tender  sentiment. 


The  Oriental.  A  Magazine.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Stocquelor.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  B.  Day,  “  Savoy  Steam  Press,”  Savoy-street,  Strand.) 
— Although  almost  every  country  and  every  interest  is  represented  by 
the  periodical  press  of  England,  there  has  been  for  many  years  a 
striking  omission  in  respect  to  India,  the  brightest  and  largest  gem  in 
the  British  crown.  That  omission  is  at  length  supplied  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  by  The  Oriental,  a  new  monthly  periodical,  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stociiueler,  a  veteran  litterateur,  who  has  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life  to  the  production  of  works  relating  to  India.  The 
articles  appear  to  bo  written  with  sound  judgment,  and  arc  in  excellent 
taste;  but  we  would  especially  direct  attention  to  one  on  “Modern 
Persia,”  evidently  from  the  pen  of  an  observant  traveller  and  whilom 
resident,  as  well  os  to  a  lively  descriptive  sketch  of  “  The  India  Office 
in  Westminster.”  There  is  also  an  excellent  article  entitled  “  The 
Educational  Problem,”  on  the  delicate  subject  of  native  civilisation 
and  education,  a  boon  in  the  conferring  which  the  writer  judges,  and 
justly,  that  woman  should  be  made  the  principal  agent  and  instrument. 
Such  a  magazine,  embracing  such  high  objects,  is  sure  to  prosper  if 
it  but  meet  the  approbation  to  which  its  varied  merits  entitle  it. 


WITH 


place.  I  want  to  be  settled  down  before  the  winter 
sets  in.” 

I  stammered  out  some  indistinct  answer,  and  then 
came  a  long  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Staveley  looked 
out  of  the  window,  hummed  an  air  from  an  opera,  and 
ridgeted  impatiently  with  a  paper-knife.  A  hot  coal  fell 
from  the  fire  with  a  startling  crash.  I  must  say  some¬ 
thing;  I  caught  desperately  at  the  first  words  that  offered. 

“  You  remember  my  writing  to  you  when  we  were 
at  Eveton,  to  ask  whether  you  had  any  wish  to  break 
off — this — engagement  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  he  answered  gruffly,  “  and  I  thought  I 
gave  my  answer,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  an  end  to  it,  though.  I  don’t 
think  there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  it.” 

His  brow  darkened. 

“  What  is  all  this  about  ?”  he  asked  impatiently. 
“  What  grievance  have  you  against  me  now  ?  Haven’t 
I  enough  milk  and  water  in  my  composition  to  please 
you  ?  It  is  somewhat  too  late  to  find  that  out  now.” 

“It  is  not  too  late — it  is  not  too  late.  Do  you  really 
think,  Mr.  Staveley”  (I  needn’t  try  to  call  him  Ralph 
now),  “  that  we  feel  to  each  other  as  people  ought  to  feel 
in  such  circumstances  ?  There  may  be  a  degree  of  liking 
between  us,  but  there  is  nothing  more — no — no — love.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense  !”  he  muttered.  Then,  rather 
louder,  “  And  whoever  said  there  was  ?  I  thought  we 
had  agreed  to  dispense  with  your  novel-writers’  humbug 
that  there  was  a  settled  thing  that  there  should  be  no  sen¬ 
timental  rhodomontades,  no  far-fetched  raptures,  in  our 
case  ;  that  we  should  be  just  two  sensible  people,  content 
to  like  and  respect  one  another,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  willing  to  take  a  practical  view  of  matters ;  and 
now,  forsooth,  you  must  hark  back  to  the  old  cry,  and 
begin  to  moot  a  question  that  seemed  to  be  settled  and 
put  away  on  the  shelf  from  the  very  first.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 


THE  BATTLE. 

I  DON’T  think  there  is  any  contrast  so  great  as  that 
between  our  feelings  of  the  evening  and  those  of  the 
morning.  About  ten  or  twelve  p.m.  we  can  do  won¬ 
ders,  we  can  keep  up  a  brilliant  conversation,  full  of 
eloquence  and  reasoning;  we  can  sparkle,  we  can 
shine,  we  are  persuasive.  Everything  is  possible  to 
us,  we  laugh  at  difficulties,  we  are  strong  enough  to 
leap  over  stone  walls  ;  but  in  the  morning  all  is  changed  : 
we  are  feeble,  desponding,  weak  ;  all  the  froth  is  gone, 
the  tide  is  out ;  we  are  passive,  not  active ;  we  can 
submit,  but  we  feel  powerless  to  contend.  So  it  was 
with  me  on  the  morning  of  my  Marathon,  my  Austerlitz, 
my  Waterloo — all  my  courage  had  oozed  out  of  my 
fingers  at  1 2  a.m.  When  I  sat,  waiting  for  the  enemy, 
in  our  little  drawing-room,  a  cold  November  mist 
wrapping  the  world  in  gloom,  when  I  heard  the  heavy 
footstep  at  the  door,  and  knew  that  the  fray  was  about 
to  begin,  my  heart  died  within  me,  and  the  fine  speeches 
that  I  had  been  composing  for  the  occasion  went  from 
me  altogether.  Mr.  Staveley  came  into  the  room,  he 
shut  the  door  after  him,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  fire 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back  ;  he  waited  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  began  himself. 

“What  is  this  you  have  to  say  to  me,  Weeno? 
Anything  about  pin-money  or  settlements  ?  Make  your 
mind  perfectly  easy  on  that  score ;  I  will  take  care  that 
all  is  right  and  suitable.” 

“  No,  it  is  nothing  of  that  kind.” 

“  Perhaps  you  want  to  make  some  arrangements  about 
going  to  town.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  write 
about  rooms  the  day  before  we  go ;  we  need  not  be 
there  long.  By  the  way,  I  was  going  to  ask  }ou  what 
day  next  month  you  would  fix  for  this  event  to  take 
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“  I  can’t  help  it.  I  thought,  too,  that  liking  would 
do  instead  of  love,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  get 
on  together  as  well  as  many  others,  but  I  find  it  is  no 
use.  This  sort  of  thing  would  not  do  for  me,  and  I 
shonld  think  it  wouldn’t  do  for  you.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Oh !  1  am  easily  satisfied ;  you  needn’t  trouble 
yourself  about  me.” 

“  But  I  do.  I  know  you  have  been  very  kind  and 
generous  in  many  ways,  and  how  should  I  be  able  to 
repay  you  ?  So  badly,  that,  cost  what  it  may,  I  feel  that 
there  must  be  a  stop  put  to  everything  that  has  been 
between  us.” 

He  looked  straight  into  my  face  with  his  fierce  black 
eyes. 

“  Then  you  really  do  mean  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

The  dark,  dusky  red  colour  that  his  face  always  got 
when  he  was  opposed  came  into  it  now  ;  his  attitude, 
careless  and  easy,  changed  ;  he  laid  his  closed  hand 
down  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  beside  him,  and  his  voice 
was  even  more  harsh  and  grating  than  it  had  ever  been 
as  he  turned  to  me  and  burst  out — 

“  This  is  too  bad  ;  by  all  that’s  holy,  this  is  too  bad  ! 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ? — that  you  want  to 
break  your  word  in  the  most  shameful,  the  most  out¬ 
rageous,  and  the  most  dishonourable  way  I  ever  heard 
of  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ?” 

Here,  he  gave  a  violent  kick  to  our  dog  Bear,  who 
was  lying  on  the  rug,  and  who  yelped  discordantly. 

“  Mr.  Staveley,  you  are  indeed  severe.” 

“  Yes,  I  repeat  it ;  I  am  not  one  to  mince  matters. 
What  I  would  say  to  a  man  I  would  say  to  you,  though 
you  are  a  woman.  But  do  you  think.  Miss  Weeno 
Routledge,  that  after  asking  you  to  be  my  wife,  the 
mistress  of  my  house — what  most  women  would  con¬ 
sider  an  honour — and  after  your  consenting  to  it,  that 
I  will  have  a  stop  put  to  it  all  just  because  you  find 
that  I  can’t  make  sentimental  speeches  or  indite  sonnets 
to  your  eyebrows  Some  men  might  give  in  to  you, 
but  when  I  once  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing  I  stick 
by  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  compel  you  to  keep 
your  word.” 

“  How  could  you  compel  me  ?” 

“  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  what  your  relations 
would  say  about  it  ?  Do  you  think  they  wouldn’t  put 
on  the  screw  ?  Besides,  I  have  your  own  word  ;  I  have 
given  you  no  reason  to  go  back  from  it.” 

“  No  one  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  me.  It  is 
quite  my  own  affair  ;  and,  even  if  you  could  compel  me 
to  go  on  with  this,  you  wouldn’t  do  it.” 

“  Why  wouldn’t  I  do  it  ?”  he  asked  quickly,  with 
one  of  his  fierce  glares. 

“  Because  if  yon  did  you  know  I  would  hate  you.” 

He  stared  at  me.  What  an  angry  red  light  was  in 
his  eyes  ! 

“  And  this  is  your  little  daisy,”  he  burst  out ;  “  this 
is  your  simple,  innocent  country  miss  that  knows 
nothing  of  the  world,  and  was  so  docile  and  biddable. 
She  is  the  false  daisy,  the  deceitful,  word-breaking 
innocent - " 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  false.  I  think  I 


should  have  been  a  great  deal  more  fiilse  if  I  had  gone 
on  with  this.  I  am  changeable  now — what  should  I 
have  been  then  ?” 

“  Changeable  indeed  !  ten  hundred  times  worse  than 
changeable.  There  is  a  nice-sounding  word  given  to 
those  who  do  as  you  want  to  do.  You  know  what  it 
is,  I  suppose? — it  is  called  ‘jilt.’  Do  you  like  the 
word  ?  Do  you  think  it  sounds  well  ?” 

He  hissed  it  into  my  ear. 

“  I  don’t  like  it,  but  I  am  content  that  it  should  be 
given  to  me.” 

“  Oh  !  you  are,  are  you  ?  I  suppose  you  have  been 
just  reading  about  some  high-flown  heroine,  and  are 
determined  to  emulate  her  example,  to  endure  a  kind  of 
self-imposed  martyrdom,  and  to  set  yourself  against 
every  one — a  woman  against  the  world.  How  romantic, 
how  charmingly  romantic,  it  sounds !  But,  good 
gracious  me,  why  do  I  go  on  talking  like  this  ?  You 
have  just  a  mere  passing  whim,  a  caprice,  that  will  be 
over  in  a  day  or  two.  You  couldn’t  surely  persist  in 
such  folly,  such  utter  madness  ?” 

I  looked  up.  I  could  read  tolerably  well  what  was 
passing  in  that  fierce  dark  face.  No  one  would  like  to 
be  treated  as  I  was  going  to  treat  him  ;  but  to  him, 
with  his  obstinate,  persistent  nature — to  him,  who 
thirsted  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  revenge  on  the  fair 
and  faithless  Miss  St.  Jullien,  it  was  ten  times  worse 
than  it  would  have  been  to  any  one  else.  He  did  not 
love  me,  it  was  true ;  but  the  mortification  of  being 
sent  away,  the  ridicule  of  it,  the  thought  that  his 
indomitable,  imperious  will  should  be  successfully 
opposed  by  that  of  a  quiet,  docile  country  girl,  made 
him  detest  the  very  notion  of  giving  in.  He  had  used 
taunts  and  threats,  he  now  determined  to  try  something 
else.  He  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  and  took 
one  of  my  hands  in  his. 

“  Weeno,  you  think  I  am  harsh,  but  I  can  be  kind. 
Why  aren’t  you  content  to  obey  my  M’ishes  ?” 

The  red  light  had  gone  from  his  eyes,  his  voice  had 
become  softer  than  it  generally  was.  Like  a  great  many 
others,  now  that  he  saw  there  w’as  a  chance  of  losing 
what  he  was  sure  of,  the  value  increased  considerably, 
and  it  attained  an  additional  worth.  If  I  ought  to  have 
been  proof  against  this  new  tenderness,  I  was  not ;  if  I 
ought  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  have  resisted  it, 
I  was  not  strong  enough.  Things  were  not  as  they  had 
been  the  night  before,  they  now  looked  altogether  dif¬ 
ferently.  He  took  me  on  my  weakest  side,  he  touched 
me  between  the  joints  of  the  armour,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  desire  I  always  had  for  affection  of  any  kind.  I 
thought  that  I  was  treating  him  badly — there  was  a  tone 
of  almost  supplication  in  his  voice  that  went  very  near 
me.  And  then  he  was  disappointed,  and  smarting  under 
the  disappointment ;  it  seemed  really  wrong  to  mortify 
and  annoy  him  again, ‘and  make  him  think  that  all 
women  were  fickle  and  changeable.  One  doubt  after 
another  came  up,  one  “  if”  followed  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  next,  and  all  this  time  I  felt  the  iron 
strength  of  his  strong  will  winding  itself  round  and 
round  with  tenfold  power,  like  the  coils  of  a  chain,  and 
forcing  me  to  obey  him.  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
in,  vanquished  and  defeated,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
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yielding  to  him  and  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  when 
the  same  face  that  I  had  seen  by  the  firelight  at  Em- 
bersden  Abbey  rose  before  me,  and  the  grave  eyes 
looked  into  mine  with  something  of  reproach  in  them. 
I  only  wanted  this  drop  to  fill  my  cup  of  perplexity  to 
the  brim — tears,  that  des  dames,"  that  refuge  for 
the  distressed,  came  ;  the  last  had  been  after  the  evening 
by  the  churchyard,  and  as  the  hot  drops  fell  quickly, 
the  words,  “  What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ?” 
again  escaped  me.  They  were  the  very  same  I  had 
used  looking  on  the  grass-covered  graves.  Would  the 
result  now  be  what  it  had  been  then  ?  Mr.  Staveley  de¬ 
tested  tears.  I  had  often  heard  him  say,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  that  he  considered  them  weak,  womanish, 
and  ridiculous  to  the  very  last  degree.  He  now  walked 
away  to  the  window,  and  stood  watching  the  thick 
November  mist  that  was  falling  gloomily  and  sullenly 
outside.  I  don’t  know  how  it  might  have  been  if  he 
had  followed  up  his  advantage,  but  in  this  interval  I  had 
time  to  recover.  I  collected  my  cour.ige  and  my  wits, 
and  determined  to  call  up  that  reserve  which  I  had 
intended  to  keep  back  if  I  possibly  could  have  done  so. 
It  was  now  my  principal  dependence.  I  cleared  my 
throat,  I  told  myself  to  be  of  good  cheer,  I  resolved  to 
forget  expediency,  and  to  keep  truth  well  in  sight. 

My  dark  master  looked  round,  he  saw  that  he  had 
no  more  tears  to  encounter,  and  he  returned  to  his  place 
by  the  fire  again. 

“  Well,  you  have  of  course  decided,  like  a  sensible 
person,  to  give  up  these  absurd  notions  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  have.  You  never  asked  me 
for  any  affection,  Mr.  Staveley — indeed,  sometimes  you 
gave  me  to  understand  that  you  did  not  want  any.  But 
still  even  so,  I  suppose  you  would  not  exactly  wish  that 
I  should  give  more  to  another  person  than  I  should  give 
to  you  ?” 

He  gave  me  a  sharp,  quick  glance  of  his  black  eyes. 

“  No,  of  course  not.” 

“  Some  time  ago,  then,  I  had  what  you  and  every 
one  else  would  call  a  fancy.  Nothing  came  of  it,  as 
people  say  ;  there  were  no  vows,  no  oaths,  no  protesta¬ 
tions.  This — this  person  that  I  am  telling  you  of — 
went  away,  we  met  almost  as  strangers  again,  and  I — I 
thought  he  had  forgotten  me.  Just  afterwards  you 
came  in  my  way.  You  did  not  ask  for  much,  and  I 
thought  I  could  give  you  what  you  asked  ;  and  so  it 
went  on,  till  the  other  day,  when  I  happened  to  meet 
this — this  person  that  I  speak  of,  and  the  old  thing 
came  back  again.  This  is  the  principal  reason  that 
induced  me  to  break  off  with  you.  There  !  you  have 
it  all  now.  You  may  call  me  absurd,  romantic,  and 
sentimental  if  you  will.” 

A  pause. 

“  Umph  !  It’s  that  long,  sandy-haired  fellow  that 
was  so  very  officious  yesterday  going  to  look  after  you. 
Yes,  you  needn’t  tell  me,  I  see  it  is.  I  can’t  say  much 
for  your  taste.  I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell  what  you  can  find 
in  him  ;  a  more  ill-looking  hound  I  never  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lay  my  eyes  on.” 

“  You  don’t  see  him  as  I  do,”  I  whispered  to  my¬ 
self. 

“  I  suppose  it  was  he  who  asked  you  to  do  this  ?” 
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“  No,  indeed,  indeed  it  was  not !  What  I  have  done 
I  have  done  entirely  of  my  own  accord.  I  suppose  I 
shall  never  see  or  hear  anything  of  him  again.  I  know 
I  am  a  fool  to  myself  as  far  as  worldly  prospects 
go — an  utter  fool.  I  know,  too,  that  I  am  treating  you 
badly,  and  that  I  ought  to  ask  for  your  forgiveness.  I 
do  ask  for  it,  I  do  ask  for  it.  I  ought  not  to  have  let 
this  go  on  from  the  first.  I  ought  to  have  known 
my  own  mind  belter,  but  I  didn’t  know  it.  I  was 
cowardly,  I  was — what  you  will.  All  I  can  now  say 
is  that  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done,  that  I  regret 
it  with  my  whole  heart,  and  shall  regret  it  as  long  as  I 
live.” 

Mr.  Staveley  crossed  his  arms,  and  looked  on  the 
carpet. 

“  Girls’  foolish  fancies  are  just  like  measles  and 
whooping-cough,  so  I  hear,  and  are  got  over  even  more 
easily.” 

“  Mine  is  too  strong  for  that.” 

I  looked  attentively  at  him  to  see  whether  I  had  much 
more  opposition  to  fear.  There  was  not  so  fierce  or  so 
angry  a  light  in  his  eyes  as  there  had  been  before.  His 
brow  was  not  so  contracted,  his  frown  was  not  so 
threatening,  but  yet  the  idea  of  defeat,  of  giving  up 
what  he  had  fully  intended  and  laid  out  to  do,  was 
hateful  to  him.  Perhaps  he  had  been  reminded  of  his 
own  romance,  perhaps  he  liked  frank  speaking,  but  he 
certainly  was  net  so  f  urious  as  he  had  been,  though  still 
very  disinclined  to  give  in,  and  accept  the  humiliation  of 
defeat  and  failure  in  carrying  out  his  will.  I  could  see 
this  dimly,  but  still  I  could  see  it. 

“  Don’t  think  I  blame  you,”  he  said  at  last,  “  for 
having  told  me  this.  I  don’t  blame  you  at  all  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  you  were  perfectly  right  to  have  no 
concealment  about  it.  At  the  same  time  I  am  content 
to  look  it  over  ;  with  change  of  position  and  scene  you 
will  soon  forget  all  about  it :  of  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“  No,  no  !  impossible  !” 

“But  I  say  ‘Yes!’”  he  retorted  emphatically. 
“  Things  have  gone  too  far  now  to  go  back.  I  to  be 
dismissed  like  a  beaten  schoolboy  I  I  to  be  sent  away 
for  a  mere  nothing  I  Intolerable  I” 

“  Mr.  Staveley,  do  please  listen  to  me.  I  have  told 
you  everything.  You  know  you  have  no  great  affection 
for  me ;  that  you  admitted  from  the  first,  and  are  not 
there  plenty  of  other  people  far  more  suitable  and 
creditable  to  you  than  I  ever  could  have  been  to  choose 
from  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  can  easily  con¬ 
sole  yourself.  To  lose  me  is  not  such  a  great  loss, 
and  that  you  will  acknowledge  yourself  some  day.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Bah  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  To  think  of  a  fellow  like 
that  soft  sawney  of  a  Fenwick  having  it  all  his  own 
way  I”  Then  turning  abruptly  round,  “  You  intend  to 
continue  this  resistance,  then  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  must.” 

“  By  heavens  I  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  your  face.” 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  faced  me  again. 

“  You  know  I  could  almost  force  you  to  keep  to  your 
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first  promise,  and  go  on  with  this,  but  you  are  sharp 
enough  to  see  what  you  have  told  me  already — that  I 
wouldn’t  care  to  have  a  weeping,  puling  woman  reproach¬ 
ing  me  all  my  life  for  what  I  had  done.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  leave  me  alone  ?” 

“  To  think,  that  I,”  with  one  of  his  angry  glares, 
“  that  /  should  be  successfully  opposed  by  you,  a  little 
timid  creature,  that  seemed  like  a  reed  to  be  twisted 
round  my  finger  ;  the  thing  appears  perfectly  incredible. 
But  if  you  think.  Miss  Weeno  Routledge,  that  I  am 
going  to  forgive  you  for  placing  me  in  such  a  humiliating 
position,  if  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  submit  tamely 
to  this  insult,  you  will  find  yourself  grievously  mistaken. 
Your  very  name  will  be  odious  to  me,  the  very  recollection 
of  you  will  be  hateful.” 

He  knew  I  would  feel  this,  and  I  did  feel  it.  Should 
I  persist  ?  should  I  give  in  ? 

“  If  I  leave  this  house  to-day,”  he  continued,  “  I  leave 
it  without  wishing  to  see  a  creature  in  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  of  crushed  hopes  or  bruised  hearts” — 
here  there  was  a  sneer — such  a  sneer  ! — "  but  for  any 
one  to  place  me  in  an  ignominious,  not  to  say  mortifying, 
position,  that  I  do  indeed  resent ;  that  I  am  not  likely 
to  look  over  or  forgive.” 

He  walked  quickly  to  his  door,  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  lock.  Whether  he  was  really  going  or  was  only 
making  a  feint  of  going  I  don’t  know — I  rather  think 
the  latter.  He  expected  this  would  be  decisive,  and 
that  I  would  be  driven  to  yield. 

“  I  wouldn’t  even  shake  hands  with  you,”  he  said. 

Now  it  was  my  turn — I  went  over  and  faced  him. 

“  Mr.Staveley,  Mr.  Ralph  Ruthven  Staveley,  you  are 
both  intemperate  and  unjust.  I  have  far  more  consi¬ 
deration  for  you  than  you  have  for  yourself.  In  your 
wish  to  carry  out  your  own  will  you  seem  to  forget 
everything  else.  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  like  his 
wife  to  bestow  a  thought  on  some  one  else,  as  I  tell 
you  I  am  afraid  I  couldn’t  help  doing  ?  You  dislike 
me  for  being  too  candid,  too  honest.  I  said  I  was  sorry 
that  this  had  gone  so  fiir,  sorry  to  put  you  in  a  disagree¬ 
able  position.  I  say  it  again,  but  it  would  have  been 
far  worse  to  have  gone  on  as  we  were  doing — you  will 
see  it  yourself.  Meantime  it  is  I  w’ho  will  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it — it  is  I  who  will  be  blamed.” 

He  stood  looking  at  me,  his  arms  crossed,  and  his 
dark  face  frowning  and  dissatisfied. 

“  You  say  you  won’t  shake  hands  with  me,”  said  I 
in  a  fit  of  bravery,  “  but  I  will  shake  hands  with  you.” 

He  made  no  movement  to  do  so,  but  I  took  his  un¬ 
willing  fingers  just  as  he  kept  them  in  their  old  position 
(how  hard  and  horny  they  were  !)  and  touched  them  in 
sign  of  amity. 

“  Instead  of  abusing  me  you  ought  to  thank  me,  and 
I  daresay  you  will  some  day.” 

He  turned  away,  he  opened  the  door,  it  slammed 
behind  him,  he  was  gone !  Was  the  battle  over 
already  ?  The  victor  was  indeed  left  in  possession  of 
the  field,  but  trembling,  wounded,  and  hardly  conscious 
whether  her  cause  was  w'orth  so  much.  I  heard  him 
overhead  as  he  banged  about  his  things  and  threw  his 
portmanteau  on  the  floor  :  some  of  his  wrath  seemed  to 
be  vented  thus.  There  was  a  train  from  Badstock  at 


3.55.  I  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  walk  there  in 
time  to  catch  it.  I  remembered  his  presents.  I  had 
done  them  all  up  the  night  before,  the  set  of  opal  orna¬ 
ments,  with  the  broken  ring,  and  there,  too,  were  his 
letters,  five  in  all,  blunt,  abrupt,  and  decisive  as  he  was 
himself.  The  parcel  was  a  tolerably  large  one.  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  gave  it  to  Mary  Brown  to  take  up  to  him. 
Then  I  heard  another  loud  bang,  and  I  wondered 
dreamily  whether  he  had  taken  it  with  him  or  left  it 
behind.  More  noise,  chairs  thrown  down,  rapid  foot¬ 
steps  descending  the  stairs,  the  hall-door  thrown  open, 
and  then  clapped  to  again  with  a  force  that  made  the 
house  shake.  Ralph  Ruthven  Staveley  had  disappeared 
from  our  horizon — he  was  gone  beyond  recall. 

It  is  very  well  to  be  consistent.  I  am  not  at  all  con¬ 
sistent.  I  began  to  wish  that  I  had  seen  him  again 
before  he  had  gone — that  he  had  come  in  for  a  minute  or 
two.  True,  while  he  really  had  been  there  I  had  not 
particularly  enjoyed  his  company,  but  the  absent  have 
always  a  great  advantage.  The  very  fact  of  people 
going  away,  the  very  feeling  that  we  shall  see  them  no 
more,  gives  us  a  vague  sense  of  regret  for  them.  Then, 
too,  to  use  better  words  than  mine,  “  There  is  in  most 
minds  a  moment  of  regret  and  reaction  immediately 
after  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  and  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side  never  appear  so  forcible  as  when  you 
have  just  resolved,  and  have  proclaimed  your  resolve, 
to  act  in  contravention  to  them.”  I  had  often  thought 
Mr.  Staveley  harsh  and  rough  ;  the  prospect  of  a  life 
spent  in  his  society  had  constantly  filled  me  with  d's- 
may  and  dread,  but  now  I  only  remembered  what 
strength  there  was  even  in  his  very  dogmatism,  strength 
to  which  I  had  sometimes  felt  my  convolvulus  nature 
catching  hold  of  and  leaning  against.  I  forgot  how 
overbearing  and  imperious  this  strength  had  often  been. 
Well !  he  was  out  of  my  life  now,  I  had  put  him  out 
of  it,  and  I  had  mortified  and  irritated  him  by  doing  so. 
I  had  myself  put  the  torch  to  the  fire  and  stirred  it  up, 
but  now  that  it  was  all  burnt  out  I  watched  the 
whitening  embers,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  glad 
or  sorry.  How  differently  things  looked  from  what 
they  had  done  the  night  before  !  What  is  to  be  done 
and  what  has  been  done  are  like  inside  and  outside, 
opposite  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  The  game  had 
cost  a  deal  of  candle,  and  would  cost  more.  I  was 
true,  indeed,  but  what  a  shadowy,  visionary,  indistinct 
kind  of  love  was  I  true  to  !  No  stormy  confessions  of 
undying  affection  had  been  poured  into  my  ears  ;  I  had 
had  no  vows,  no  promises,  no  withered  flowers  or  locks 
of  hair,  no  signs  or  pledges  to  give  me  comfort  or  to 
make  security  doubly  sure.  Had  I  done  well  ?  done 
well  to  stir  up  angry  passions,  done  well  to  face  all  that 
I  knew  was  before  me,  just  for  such  a  misty,  vague 
shadow  as  this  .?  And  the  innermost  voice  answered 
deeply  and  dumbly,  “  Yes.”  It  was  well  it  did  so,  for 
there  were  many  other  voices  shrill,  sharp,  and  vociferous 
that  now  made  themselves  heard,  and  that  called  out 
“  No,  a  thousand  times  no.”  But,  after  all,  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  other  w'hich  was  the  true  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHAT  THE  FAMILY  THOUGHT  OF  IT. 

OR  some  time  after  Mr.  Staveley  had  left  I  sat  over 
the  fire,  not  thinking,  not  dreaming,  but  something 
between  the  two.  I  would  fain  have  remained  thus, 
but  when  I  heard  the  clock  strike  four  I  roused  my¬ 
self.  When  a  disagreeable  thing  has  to  be  done,  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better.  Mamma  and  Aunt  Sarah 
would  have  to  be  told  some  time  or  other,  and  now 
seemed  to  be  the  most  fitting  opportunity.  I  opened 
the  dining-room  door  and  went  in.  Aunt  Sarah  was 
stitching  some  tracts  together,  and  mamma  was  at  her 
desk,  penning  a  delighted  epistle,  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  numerous  letters  of  congratulation  she  had  received. 
She  now  looked  up  complacently. 

“  I  heard  Mr.  Staveley  go  out  (by-the-bye,  I  really 
must  begin  to  call  him  Ralph).  I  wonder  you  didn’t 
keep  him  in  the  house,  Weeno;  I  am  afraid  he  will  get 
wet.  It  has  been  raining  all  the  afternoon.” 

“  Yes,  he  has  gone.’” 

“  Where  has  he  gone  to  ?  Not  for  a  walk,  surely  ; 
not  so  far  as  the  post  ?” 

“  No,  he  hasn’t  gone  to  the  post  -,  he  has  gone  away 
altogether — gone  for  good.” 

“  For  good  !”  repeated  mamma,  laying  down  her  pen. 
“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  child  ?” 

“  Well,  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Mr.  Staveley  has 
gone  away,  and  it  isn’t  very  likely  that  we  shall  ever  see 
him  again.” 

Here  mamma  started  up  from  her  chair,  and  Aunt 
Sarah  dropped  all  her  tracts  on  the  ground. 

“  Weeno,  are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?  Are  you  in  your  right  senses,  child  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  I  am  ;  at  least  as  far  as  I  know.” 

“  Sarah,  Sarah  !  run  upstairs,  see  if  Mr.  Staveley  is 
there  ;  send  a  messenger  after  him  to  Bradstock.  It  is 
just  some  foolish  lovers’  quarrel  that  will  be  made  up 
in  an  hour.” 

“  It’s  no  use  sending  after  him  to  Bradstock,  for  he 
is  half-way  to  London  by  this  ;  and  as  to  lovers’  quar¬ 
rels,  we  never  were  lovers,  so  we  couldn’t  have  their 
quarrels.  No,  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  end  put  to  this  agreement,  or  engage¬ 
ment,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it ;  now  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it.  I  have  told  Mr.  Staveley  so ;  of  course  he 
was  angry — that  I  was  prepared  for,  but - ” 

“  Angry  !”  interrupted  mamma,  raising  her  voice  till 
it  almost  became  a  scream.  “  Angry  !  to  be  sure  he  was 
angry.  You  are  a  cruel,  wicked  girl,  Weeno  ;  I  never 
could  have  thought  it  of  a  child  of  mine.  Why,  why 
on  earth  didn’t  you  tell  us  what  you  were  going  to 
do  ?  Why  didn’t  you  consult  with  us  and  ask  our 
advice  ?” 

“  I  knew  exactly  what  you  would  say  ;  besides,  it  was 
my  own  affair.  No  one  could  advise  me  about  it.” 

“  Come,  come,  Weeno,  dear,”  said  mamma,  lowering 
her  voice,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck  her,  “  I  know 
you  too  well — you  are  hasty  about  things  sometimes, 
but  you  are  always  sorry  for  doing  them  afterwards. 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do  now  :  there  is  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  desk  ;  just  sit  down  and  write  a 


pretty  coaxing  letter  to  Mr.  Staveley  ;  tell  him  you  were 
out  of  sorts  or  out  of  spirits,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  beg  him  to  forgive  you  and  come  back,  and  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  Do,  Weeno,  darling,  do  be  a 
good,  obedient  girl,  and  do  as  I  tell  you  ;  everything  is 
ready,  you  won’t  be  ten  minutes  writing,  you  will  be 
in  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  post,  and  he  will  be  back 
to-morrow.” 

“  I  couldn’t  write  to  Mr,  Staveley,  mamma ;  besides, 
it  would  be  no  use.  I  am  sure  he  wouldn’t  come 
back,  even  if  I  were  to  ask  him.  Everything  is  over 
between  us,  and  it  never,  never  could  be  brought  on 
again.” 

Aunt  Sarah  now  cleared  her  throat. 

“  It  is  just  as  I  thought,”  she  cried  ;  “  I  could  have 
told  you  how  it  w'ould  be  all  along ;  I  said  from  the 
very  first  that  I  never  expected  you  to  make  such  a 
match.  A  piece  of  good  fortune  like  that  for  a  silly, 
romantic,  high-flown  girl  as  you  are  was  too  much  to 
expect.  Now,  when  you  had  the  game  all  in  your  own 
hands,  you  throw  it  up.  It  is  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint.” 

“  And  Ballymahaggard  Castle,”  sobbed  mamma,  who 
had  flung  herself  into  a  chair  ;  “  and  the  two  lodges, 
and  the  carriages,  and  the  Harcombes  coming  to  see  us, 
a  thing  they  never  thought  of  doing  before  ;  and  Mrs. 
Hippesley,  so  polite  as  she  has  been,  and  Mrs.  Edmunds 
and  Lucy  dying  of  envy.  Oh !  it’s  too  bad  !  it’s  too 
bad  !” 

“  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  Rowena  Routledge,”  said 
Aunt  Sarah,  glaring  defiantly  over  her  spectacles  ;  “  in 
plain  words,  you  have  acted  more  disgracefully  than  any 
girl  I  ever  heard  of.  Mr.  Staveley  is  a  man  far  beyond 
you  in  every  way,  a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  who 
will  very  likely  be  a  member  of  Parliament  one  of  these 
days” — here  mamma  groaned — “  and  who  intended 
making  a  settlement  on  you  far  beyond  what  you  had 
any  reason  to  expect.  Everything  is  settled,  the  wedding- 
cake  as  good  as  ordered,  when  you  turn  round,  and 
say  you  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  And 
why  ?  why  forsooth  ?  Because  your  feelings  don’t  quite 
accord  with  the  last  novel  you  have  read  ;  such  selfish¬ 
ness,  such  wicked  folly,  is  more  than  I  can  bear ;  you 
have  treated  an  honourable  man  shamefully,  every  one 
will  point  the  finger  at  you,  the  word  ‘jilt’  will  be 
tacked  to  your  name,  and  I,  for  one,  won’t  pity  you. 
I  shall  consider  myself  disgraced  in  having  you  for  a 
niece.  I  shouldn’t  like  to  say  where  I  think  you  will 
end  your  days  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  now  at  this  present 
moment  you  are  very  little  better  than  you  ought  to  be.” 

“  Aunt  Sarah,  I  know  I  have  acted  badly,  but  it  was 
in  consenting  to  take  Mr.  Staveley  at  the  first,  not  in 
giving  him  up  now.” 

“We  want  none  of  your  metaphysics  here  clever¬ 
ness  may  be  all  very  well,  but  honesty  and  keeping  one’s 
word  is  far  better.  As  for  me,  I  don’t  want  to  have 
anything  more  to  say  to  a  person  who  has  shown  her¬ 
self  so  utterly  wanting  in  common  sense  and  common 
feeling  as  you  have.  Now  you  will  be  dependent  on 
your  relatives  all  your  life,  a  perfect  weight  on  their 
minds ;  and  what  will  make  it  worse  is  to  know  that 
you  had  a  prospect  ol  being  handsomely  provided  for 
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if  you  had  not  chosen  to  give  it  up  for  a  mere  nothing. 
In  my  day,  young  people,  when  they  were  going  to  take 
any  important  step  in  life,  generally  consulted  their 
parents  and  guardians  about  it,  and  asked  their  per¬ 
mission  and  advice,  but  things  are  changed  now,  I 
suppose.  You  seem  to  think  you  know  better  than 
everybody  else ;  you  never  even  so  much  as  asked  any 
one’s  opinion  on  what  you  were  going  to  do.” 

“  I  was  certain  what  it  would  be.  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  right — what  my  conscience  told  me.  No  one  can 
feel  for  me,  I  must  feel  for  myself.  It  was  I  who  had 
to  marry  Mr.  Staveley  ;  I  was  partly  persuaded,  partly 
driven,  into  consenting  to  it.  I  will  never  be  persuaded 
into  anything  else.” 

“  You  will  never  have  the  chance,”  answered  Aunt 
Sarah  contemptuously.  “  Mr.  Staveleys  don’t  grow 
on  every  bush.  It’s  my  belief  that  you  have  such  a 
genius  for  folly  that  you  would  rather  have  a  penniless 
adventurer,  like  that  unhappy-looking  Mr.  Fenwick, 
than  any  one  else.” 

It  was  well  it  was  getting  dark,  so  that  my  face  could 
not  be  seen.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  thought  of  telling  them 
the  whole  truth,  and  saying  exactly  why  it  was  that  I 
had  determined  on  what  I  had  done,  but  I  knew  that, 
instead  of  making  things  better,  it  would  rather  have 
made  them  worse.  The  wind  might  blow  from  another 
quarter,  but  the  storm  would  be  the  same,  if  it  was  not 
even  more  tempestuous,  so  I  held  my  tongue.  My 
secret  was  sacred  ;  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  pecked  to 
pieces.  I  preferred  keeping  it  to  myself ;  it  had  a  con¬ 
secration  for  me,  if  not  for  any  one  else. 

“  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !”  cried  mamma,  as  she  rocked 
herself  backwards  and  forwards  in  her  chair  ;  “  and  to 
think  that  this  day  week  I  was  busy  preparing  for  Mr. 
Staveley ’s  arrival !  There  are  the  new  stair-carpets,  and 
the  wardrobe  I  got  for  his  bedroom,  and  there  is  Mary 
Brown  brought  in  to  help  Hannah,  and  all — all  for 
nothing.  Oh  !  Weeno,  Weeno,  what  have  you  done, 
what  have  you  done  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  that  every¬ 
thing,  everything  is  at  an  end.” 

“  You’ll  break  your  mother’s  heart,  that’s  what  you 
will  do,”  cried  Aunt  Sarah,  “  with  your  fine  scruples 
and  hair-splittings.  You  talked  of  conscience  just  now  ; 
as  for  me,  I  don’t  know  how  you  have  the  face  to  men¬ 
tion  the  word.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  how  we  are  ever  to  tell  all 
the  neighbours,”  sobbed  mamma,  “  Mrs.  Hippesley  and 
every  one.  There  is  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  desk,  and  I 
wrote  down,  ‘  Mrs.  Ralph  Ruthven  Staveley,  Ballyma- 
haggard  Castle,’  on  it  just  to  see  how  it  looked.  I  was 
so  proud  of  it,  and  now  to  think  that  it  will  never,  never 
be  Weeno’s  name  !  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !” 

Here  there  was  another  burst  of  tears.  The  dark 
November  day  grew  darker  and  duskier,  and  amidst  all 
these  reproaches,  groans,  and  lamentations,  I  thought 
again  whether  I  had  really  done  right,  and  whether  I 
ought  not  to  have  considered  others  more  than  myself 
and  my  far-away  hero.  All  at  once  a  loud  double 
knock  came  to  the  door.  Who  could  it  be  at  that  hour  ? 
Could  it  be  Mr.  Staveley  ?  Mamma  and  Aunt  Sarah 
evidently  thought  it  was  ;  they  brightened  up,  they  ex¬ 
changed  glances  of  satisfaction.  As  for  mamma,  she  was 


fully  prepared  to  rush  into  his  arms,  and  implore  him  to 
forgive  me  and  receive  me  back  again.  Even  I  was 
somewhat  staggered.  Could  it  by  any  possibility  be 
him  ?  The  door  opened ;  our  suspense  was  over ;  it  was 
— only  the  Pages !  They  had  been  asked  to  dinner 
(though  we  had  forgotten  all  about  it),  and  now  made 
their  appearance  in  full  evening  costume,  Georgina  in  a 
new  blue  silk,  and  with  her  most  gracious  smile  on,. and 
Robert  in  a  dress-coat  and  white  tie,  his  carroty 
whiskers  brushed  up  carefully,  and  evidently  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  the  agreeable  to  the  master  of  Ballyma- 
hiiggard  Castle.  Alas  !  the  bird  had  flown,  and  was 
hundreds  of  miles  away  now.  Georgina  gave  a  puzzled 
look  all  round  the  room. 

“  What  on  e.arth  is  the  m.atter  ?”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Mamma  has  been  crying.  Aunt  Sarah’s  face  is  as  red 
as  fire,  Weeno  looks  as  if  she  had  seen  another  ghost, 
and — and — I  don’t  see  Mr.  Staveley  at  all.” 

“Weeno  may  well  look  frightened,”  answered  Aunt 
Sarah  sternly.  “  Do  you  know  what  she  has  done  ?” 

“  No  ;  what 

“  She  has  actually  sent  Mr.  Staveley  away,”  wailed 
mamma  from  her  corner  ;  “  and  he  has  gone,  Georgina 
dear — gone,  I  suppose,  for  ever,”  and  here  there  was  a 
despairing  sob. 

“  Yes,”  said  Aunt  Sarah,  “  she  has  actually  had  the 
mad  folly  to  break  off  her  engagement,  and  though  she 
may  talk  about  conscience  and  doing  right,  I  can  tell 
her  that  her  conduct  appears  to  me  a  direct  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence.” 

So  no  doubt  it  did  ;  I  knew  I  had  sinned  against 
common  sense,  prudence,  and  the  by-laws  of  societ}’. 
Georgina  threw  herself  into  a  chair ;  I  think  she 
guessed  part  of  the  re.al  reason,  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  I  secretly  thanked  her  for  her  silence. 

“  Here’s  a  pretty  piece  of  business,”  cried  Robert, 
as  he  stood  before  the  fire  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  ;  “  a  pretty  piece  of  business  indeed,  but  does 
any  one  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  girl  like  Weeno,  with¬ 
out  a  penny  in  the  world,  would  give  up  a  man  in 
Staveley ’s  position,  a  man  with  a  good  income  and 
landed  property,  a  magistrate,  a  deputy-lieutenant  of 
his  county  ?  Why  the  thing  is  ridiculous.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  such  a  piece  of  good  luck  ever  came  in 
her  w.ay.  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  Staveley  himself  w'ho 
thought  better  of  it,  and  gave  her  up.” 

This  was  too  much. 

“  Do  5’ou  think  I  w'ould  tell  a  lie,  Robert  ?”  I  cried 
indignantly.  “  Mr.  Staveley  did  not  give  me  up  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  very  angry  at  my  opposing  him, 
but  I  knew^  things  ought  not  to  go  on  any  longer  ; 
every  day  I  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  I  didn’t 
feel  tow^ards  him  as  I  ought  to  feel.” 

A  general  exclamation  from  the  five  voices  followed 
this  speech. 

“  High-flown  nonsense  !”  cried  Aunt  .Sarah.  “  Con¬ 
temptible  folly  !”  muttered  Robert.  “  Foolish  senti¬ 
ment  !”  said  Georgina.  “  I  am  sure  I  can’t  tell  what 
she  means,”  sobbed  mamma  ;  “  but  I  do  think  a  little 
consideration  was  due  to  me.” 

“  To  be  sure  there  was,”  said  Robert ;  “  for  a  girl 
to  take  it  upon  herself  to  act  as  Weeno  has  done  is 
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perfectly  preposterous  and  unprecedented.  There  was 
Mr.  Harcombe  yesterday  so  struck  with  Staveley,  so 
affable  to  me,  and  quite  different  to  what  he  has  been 
sometimes,  and  now,”  here  he  turned  round  and  dug 
the  poker  into  the  fire — “  now,  what  will  he  think  of  it 
all As  for  you,”  he  continued,  glancing  towards 
me,  “  wherever  you  go  this  story  will  follow  you, 
and  it  will  be  a  blot  and  a  slur  on  you  through 
life.” 

“  She  talks  a  great  deal  about  her  own  feelings,” 
said  Aunt  Sarah,  “  but  she  never  seems  to  think  of 
Mr.  Staveley ’s  ;  of  course  she  must  have  annoyed  and 
wounded  him  very  much.” 

“  I  may  have  hurt  his  pride,  I  don’t  think  I  have 
wounded  his  feelings  ;  he  couldn’t  say  that  himself. 
There  was  never  much  affection  between  us.” 

“You  don’t  know  how  it  might  have  turned  out,” 
said  Georgina ;  “  and  then  you  would  have  been 
mistress  of  your  own  house,  hand  in  glove  with  all 
the  county  families,  entertaining  company,  driving  about 
in  your  carriage.  You  have  ruined  your  prospects,  if 
any  girl  ever  did  ;  you  have  put  the  knife  to  them — 
and  such  prospects  as  they  were  too  ;  and  we  were  all 
to  have  gone  to  stay  with  you.” 

“  Oh  !  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of,”  wailed  mamma, 
“  perfectly  dreadful ;  and  then  what  a  triumph  the 
Edmunds  and  Perkins  will  have  over  us  !  I  feel  as  if  I 
never  could  hold  up  my  head  again.” 

“  And  if  we  are  asked  for  a  reason  for  all  this,” 
cried  Aunt  Sarah,  “  what  sensible  reason,  what 
intelligible  answer,  can  we  give  ?  Is  there  anything 
against  Mr.  Staveley’s  character  or  antecedents  ?  No. 
AYe  have  no  answer  except  a  confused  medley  about 
discord  and  union,  and  harmony  and  romantic  rubbish 
of  the  kind  ;  but  I  can  tell  Miss  Weeno  what  I  think 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  any  romance,  and  that 
is,  deference  to  her  elders  and  obedience  to  their 
wishes.” 

“  And  it  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday,”  sobbed 
mamma,  “  that  I  was  telling  Mrs.  Hippesley  that  I  in¬ 
tended  having  a  model  of  Ballymahaggard  Castle  done 
in  sugar,  on  the  top  of  the  wedding-cake,  and — and — 
now  every  one  will  be  laughing  at  me.” 

“It  would  be  very  well  for  Weeno,”  said  Robert  sharply, 
“  if  she  were  only  laughed  at,  but  she  will  be  scouted 
and  looked  down  upon,  as  all  girls  are  that  act  as  she 
has  had  the  folly  to  do.  To  cast  off  any  one,  and 
especially  a  man  like  Staveley,  as  if  he  were  an  old  glove, 
after  being  engaged  to  him  for  upwards  of  six  weeks, 
we  know  what  is  thought  of  such  conduct,  at  least  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Kilcompton  will  be  too  hot  to 
hold  Weeno.  She  has  placed  her  family  in  a  humiliating 
position,  but  she  has  placed  herself  in  a  disgraceful 
one.” 

“  There,  Weeno,  you  hear  what  Robert  says,”  cried 
mamma  admiringly. 

“  And  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  shooting  at 
Ballymah.iggard  so  much,”  added  Robert.  “  I  had 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  it,  and  I  told  Mr.  Har¬ 
combe  yesterday  what  capital  sport  I  anticipated,  and 
how  many  partridges  I  expected  to  bring  down  with  my 
new  gun  that  I  had  bought  expressly  for  the  purpose. 


I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending 
it  back  now.” 

“  Could  anything  be  more  heartrending  ?”  exclaimed 
mamma  between  her  sobs. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  we  had  to  go  through 
the  form  of  eating  it.  We  had  been  in  a  room  only 
lighted  by  a  fire,  but  when  the  full  glare  of  the  lamp 
fell  upon  us  we  looked  a  strange  party  as  we  sat  round 
the  table.  The  full  evening  dress  of  Georgina  and 
Robert  contrasted  oddly  with  our  appearance.  Aunt 
Sarah’s  grey  curls  looked  as  if  she  had  been  lying  upon 
them  ;  they  were  rumpled  and  rough.  Mamma’s  new 
cap  had  lost  its  smart  air,  her  shawl  was  dragged  about 
her,  and  her  eyes  were  red.  Mary  Brown,  who 
changed  the  plates  and  handed  the  dishes  with  all  the 
Staveley  order  and  decorum,  glanced  at  us  inquiringly. 
There  was  not  much  said,  but  there  were  vexed  looks 
and  angry  gestures,  and  I,  who  had  been  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  favour  for  the  last  six  weeks,  felt  that  the 
change  was  indeed  great. 

The  storm  soon  began  again,  and  continued  all  the 
evening,  now  in  a  solo,  now  in  duets,  trios,  and  quar¬ 
tettes.  When  at  length  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  own 
cold  room  I  felt  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  at 
any  rate  some  of  the  price  had  been  paid.  While  the 
battle  had  been  raging,  and  angry  words  had  been 
flying  as  thick  as  hail,  doubts  had  come  whether  I  had 
done  right  or  not,  but  now  they  had  all  disappeared.  I 
was  still  bleeding  and  wounded  from  the  contest,  but 
I  knew  that  I  had  obeyed  the  highest  of  all  laws — the 
law  of  truth.  I  had  atoned,  I  had  retrieved  my  false 
step,  though  it  had  cost  so  much  to  do  so.  I  looked 
down,  as  people  do  when  they  have  climbed  a  hill,  and 
forgot  all  the  trouble  I  had  had  in  getting  there.  New 
strength,  strength  that  I  had  not  had  for  some  time, 
came  to  me.  When  I  slept  that  night  I  dreamt.  I  was 
on  a  moor,  wild,  desolate,  and  eerie.  Before  me  glanced  a 
sort  of  Will-o’-the-wisp  that  danced  along,  ever  changing, 
and  ever  outof  reach.  Sometimes  it  was  like  a  star — some¬ 
times  it  was  a  clear  white  light,  sometimes  it  reminded  me 
of  the  figure  I  had  seen  by  the  fire  at  Embersden  Abbey, 
with  eyes  looking  down,  grave,  sad,  reflecting.  On 
and  on  I  went,  now  my  feet  dragged  through  tangled 
masses  of  fern  and  heath,  and  now  they  sank  deep  into 
dark  pools  of  water,  but  still  I  was  impelled  by  a  hidden 
power  that  was,  and  yet  was  not,  new.  At  length, 
after  hours  of  walking,  and  when  I  was  aching  and 
weary  from  the  journey,  the  grey  gloom  of  the  sky 
began  to  clear  away,  and  I  was  in  another  country. 
Strange  and  familiar  objects  met  my  eyes,  arbutuses  and 
snowdrops,  violets  and  pomegranates  grew  together. 
Soon  I  stood  on  the  b.'inks  of  a  deep  clear  river  ;  on  the 
other  side  was  the  same  figure  I  had  seen  before,  a  slow 
smile  on  the  well-remembered  face.  I  held  out  my 
arms,<but  there  was  no  ford  or  bridge  over  these  dark 
waters  ;  and  as  I  was  looking  about  for  some  way  of 
getting  across,  I  awoke.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Was 
the  dark  moor  to  be  a  meadow,  and  the  gloom  to  be 
light  ?  I  could  not  tell. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WHAT  THE  VILLAGE  THOUGHT  OF  IT. 

HY  is  it  that  the  opioion  of  ordinary  people  is 
anything  to  us  ?  Why  is  Mrs.  Grundy  such  a 
power  in  the  world  ?  I  used  to  think  how  noble  and 
fine  it  was  to  rise  superior  to  what  this  one  or  that  one 
thought  or  said,  but  now  I  hardly  know  that  I  can  do 
this  ;  and  I  can’t  help  writhing  and  shrinking  at  curious 
glances  and  meaning  looks.  The  day  after  the  battle 
was  like  the  lull  after  a  storm :  things  returned  into 
their  usual  course  ;  the  new  stair-carpets  were  taken  up, 
Mary  Brown  was  dismissed,  and  all  signs  of  company 
rapidly  disappeared.  Then  came  Sunday.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  church.  By  this  time  the  news  had 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  village,  and  when  I 
came  in  whisperings  and  curious  stares  greeted  my 
entry  into  the  organ-gallery. 

“  Well !  I  didn’t  expect  to  see  her  in  church  this 
morning,”  whispered  Miss  Anchoretta  Perkins  to  her 
next  neighbour ;  “  but  after  what  has  happened  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  at  anything.  And  there  is  her 
poor  mother  at  home  crying  her  eyes  out.  But  you’ll 
see,  she  will  never  come  to  good.  Priscilla  says - ” 

I  shrank  into  a  corner,  feeling  what  it  was  to  stand 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  public 
opinion  of  Kilcompton.  When  service  was  over, 
another  ordeal  had  to  be  faced.  The  Hippesleys,  Mrs. 
Hillier,  and  Lucy  Edmunds  were  standing  at  the  church 
gate,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  pass  through  them. 
The  Hippesleys,  who  had  been  remarkably  civil  of  late, 
bowed  stiffly ;  good,  timid  Mrs.  Hillier  held  out  her 
hand  hesitatingly ;  and,  perhaps  it  was  fancy,  but  I 
thought  I  saw  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  Lucy  Edmunds’ 
blue  eyes.  They  had  evidently  expected  me  to  look 
ashamed,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  looked  ashamed  and 
had  danced  to  their  fiddling.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  another  instalment,  a  second  edition  of  the  same 
disagreeable  dose.  Before  they  went  home  the  con¬ 
gregation  always  loved  to  linger  about  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  exchange  the  gossip  of  the  week.  On  this 
particular  Sunday  the  accustomed  groups  stood  by  the 
head-stones  in  knots  of  threes  and  fours,  and  some 
loitered  slowly  down  the  gravel- path.  Two  of  the 
principal  matrons,  Mrs.  Every,  the  endowed  school¬ 
master’s  wife,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  better-half  to  the 
great  farmer  of  Kilcompton,  were  before  me,  absorbed 
in  conversation,  and  I  could  hear  distinctly  what  they 
said  as  we  walked  to  the  church  gate. 

“  Whatever  you  may  say,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  was  not  Miss  Routledge’s  fault.  Depend 

upon  it,  when  Mr.  Sta - ,  Sta - ,  there,  I  can  t 

mind  his  name  just  now,  saw  the  poor  way  that 
Mrs.  Routledge  lived  in,  and  that  she  didn’t  keep  her 
carriage,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  gave  Miss  Weeno 
the  slip.  That’s  what  I  say,  and  I’ll  stick  by  it  too.” 

“  I  might  have  thought  so  too,”  answered  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
champ,  “  if  I  hadn’t  had.  a  talk  with  old  Hannah,  and 
she  told  me  as  how  it  was  Miss  Weeno  herself  that 
spoke  the_ words,  and  there’s  a  terrible  to-do  up  yonder 
about  it,  not  that  I  think  it  makes  it  any  better  for  her. 
If  it  had  ha’  been  the  other  way  I  might  ha’  pitied  her. 


but  now  I  call  her  nothing  but  a  fickle,  shameless 
hussy,  having  a  sweetheart  hanging  about  her,  and  then 
breaking  her  word  and  sending  him  off  about  his  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  nothing  else  but  jilting,  so  my  master  says, 
and  I’m  sure  that’s  not  a  pretty  word.  I  know  I 
shouldn’t  like  it  to  be  tacked  on  to  one  of  my  girls — to 
Mary  Jane  or  Sarah  Matilda — nor  would  you  either, 
Mrs.  Every,  if  so  be  you  had  e’er  a  one.” 

“  You  saw  her  up  in  the  gallery,”  continued  Mrs. 
Every,  “  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ?” 

“  Oh !  yes ;  I  saw  her  plain  enough.  I  suppose 
she’ll  be  looking  out  sharp  for  another  sweetheart ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Every,  she  won’t  find  it 
so  easy  to  get  one  again.” 

Mrs.  Every  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  were  the  spokes¬ 
women  of  two  parties,  one  maintaining  that  it  was  Mr. 
Staveley  who  had  given  me  up,  the  other  that  it  was  I 
who  had  given  him  up.  Robert  Page,  in  spite  of  all 
my  assurances,  still  persisted  in  going  back  to  the  former 
view,  and  nothing  could  persuade  him  that  I  had  not 
annoyed  Mr.  Staveley,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  away 
of  his  own  accord  in  a  fit  of  wrath.  When  I  went 
home  that  evening  it  seemed  as  if  a  harrow  had  been 
driven  through  me.  “  Jilt !”  Was  I  that  ?  Oh  ! 
these  names,  these  names  !  they  are  like  ready-made 
clothes,  which  may  or  may  not  fit  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  given.  If  things  had  gone  on  as  they  had  been 
going  on  I  should  have  been  called  prosperous,  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  enviable,  while  it  would  have  been  then  that 
I  should  have  deserved  a  brand. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  I  picked  up  a  half- 
burnt  envelope  in  the  grate ;  it  must  have  come  that 
morning,  and  surely  the  handwriting  on  it  was  Mr. 
Staveley’s  ?  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  those  clear, 
decisive  letters — “  Mrs.  Routledge,  Ivy  Cottage,  Kil¬ 
compton.”  Those  R’s  were  certainly  his,  and  that  K 
with  the  long  arm.  What  did  it  mean  ? 

“  So  you’ve  heard  from  Mr.  Staveley,  mamma  ?”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  when  she  returned  to  the  room. 

“  How  did  you  find  that  out  ?  Yes,  he  wrote  about 
some  books  he  left  behind.” 

“  About  nothing  else  ?” 

“  What  could  he  have  to  say  ?” 

But  I  knew  there  was  something  in  the  background. 
The  letter  was  at  last  produced,  and  I  read  as 
follows : — 

“Madam, — I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  1 2th 
instant,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here.  In 
answer  to  it  I  beg  to  say  that  I  will  not  again  return 
to  Kilcompton  or  consider  myself  re-engaged  to  your 
daughter  on  any  account.  After  what  has  passed  be¬ 
tween  us  I  think  she  could  hardly  wish  such  a  thing, 
neither  would  L 

“  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

“  Ralph  Ruthven  Staveley. 

“  P.S. — I  find  I  left  some  books  at  your  house,  one 
on  the  land  question,  the  other  Comments  on  the  Liberal 
Administration.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  send 
them  to  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  mamma,  why  did  you  write  to  him  ?” 
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“We  all  thought  it  was  better.  Your  real  happi¬ 
ness  is  what  we  consulted.  How  delightful  it  would 
have  been  if  he  would  have  come  back,  and  you  could 
have  made  it  all  up  with  him  again  !” 

“  I  could  have  told  you  it  would  be  no  use  to  write. 
I  knew  he  wouldn’t  come  back.  When  it  was  at  an 
end  it  was  at  an  end  for  ever.  It  was  no  childish 
quarrel  that  was  between  us.” 

“  There’s  no  harm  done,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Perhaps  no  harm  exactly  ;  but  wasn’t  it  I  who  sent 
Mr.  Staveley  away  ?  I  haven’t  changed  my  mind  now. 
If  it  had  to  be  done  over  again  I  would  do  it.” 

“  Your  aunt  Sarah  may  well  say  you  are  obstinate. 
I  am  sure,  after  throwing  away  such  prospects  as  you 
have  done,  you  needn’t  grudge  us  the  satisfaction  of 
trying  to  save  you  from  your  own  folly.” 

This  effort  did  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  satisfaction.  The 
pie  had  been  made  indeed,  but  still  it  was  better  to  have 
some  finger  in  it,  and  to  try  and  make  it  over  again, 
even  if  the  attempt  did  prove  unsuccessful. 

After  a  time  the  intercourse  with  the  neighbours  was 
renewed.  There  were  hems  and  sniffs  when  we  first 
met,  significant  gestures,  and  scrutinising  looks.  Miss 
Perkins  remarked,  “  that  in  her  young  days  an  engage¬ 
ment  was  considered  nearly  as  good  as  a  marriage,  but 
now  some  people  seemed  to  think  they  could  change 
their  minds  as  easily  as  their  bonnets.”  Mrs.  Edmunds 
raised  herself  in  her  chair  and  whispered — 

“So  your  fine  match  came  to  nothing  after  all,  my 
dear  !  Well,  well,  we  shouldn’t  cry  before  we’re  out 
of  the  wood.” 

One  February  afternoon  I  went  out  for  a  solitary 
walk.  At  home  everything  was  in  confusion.  Aunt 
Sarah  had  been  long  threatening  to  go  away,  and  now 
she  was  about  to  carry  her  threat  into  execution.  She 
declared  that  she  could  not  remain  in  the  same  house 
any  longer  with  such  a  stubborn,  self-willed  girl,  whose 
name  was  in  every  one’s  mouth,  so  in  less  that  a  fort¬ 
night  she  was  to  leave.  When  she  went  we  must  go 
too,  and,  indeed,  ICilcompton  of  late  had  been  anything  but 
pleasant,  yet  where  to  go,  and  what  to  do,  was  still  a  puzzle. 

The  winter  had  not  been  a  cold  one.  There  was 
more  than  a  promise  of  spring  in  the  air,  while  violet- 
buds  peeped  out  in  the  tangle  of  the  hedges,  and  one  or 
two  early  lambs  bleated  out  a  feeble  cry.  In  the  next 
field  the  whoops  and  shouts  of  the  bird-keeping  boys 
could  be  heard,  and  sometimes  the  wild,  melancholy 
rhyme  rose  up,  well  known,  and  with  a  sort  of  comic 
sadness  about  it — 

“  Conic  all  ye  binls,  take  off  your  hats,  put  on  your  cap. 
While  I  lie  down  and  take  a  nap ; 

Come  all  ye  hinls.” 

After  all.  Nature  teaches  faith,  if  man  does  not  unteach 
it.  The  air,  the  clear  sky,  the  smell  of  the  freshly- 
turned  earth — all  had  something  refreshing  and  soothing 
in  them.  Two  or  three  colliers  passed  by  on  their  way 
from  the  Bradstock  Pits,  and  presently  I  heard  some 
one  behind  whistling  the  tune  of  “  Rockingham.”  I 
turned  round  and  saw  Elisha  Padfield.  When  he 
smiled  his  white  teeth  made  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
black  face  and  clothes  ;  the  bit  of  candle  in  his  cap  was 
burnt  out :  he  was  going  home,  and  so  was  I. 


“  Well,  Elisha,  I  hav’n’t  seen  you  for  a  long  time- 
How  have  you  been  getting  on  ?” 

“  We  ha’  been  getting  on  main  well.  Miss  Rout- 
ledge.  Josiah  Riddle  ha’  gone  back  to  his  old  ways  -, 
he  holds  by  the  public  now,  but  I  expect  the  Lord  ’ll  ha’ 
’un  yet.” 

“  Elisha,  did  people  ever  say  that  you  were  doing 
wrong  when  you  were  doing  right  ?” 

“  I  doan’t  know  that  exackly.  I  ha’  been  called 
sneak,  and  Methody,  and  summat,  and  I  used  to  mind 
it  a  good  bit ;  but  one  time,  when  I  wor  at  night-work, 
a  great  hunch  o’  coal,  nigh  four  or  five  ton  weight,  fell 
down,  and  there  wor  I  cooped  up  in  a  corner  behind 
it  wi’  just  a  flicker  o’  light  in  the  cap.  There  wor  an 
openin’  at  one  end,  such  as  you  might  put  a  hand  through. 
’Twer’  a  good  job  I  had  my  pick,  and  I  can  tell  ye  I 
worked  hard  that  night.  The  sweat  poured  down  like 
rain.  I  minded  no  names  then.  I  drew  every  thought 
o’  ’em  in  with  the  pick-strokes,  and  I  knew  God  worn’t 
far  off.  When  I  came  out,  and  the  comrades  stood 
around  me,  I  thought  I  shall  ne’er  mind  any  names  ag’in. 
I  doan’t  care  for  ’em  no  more  than  nothin’ ;  they  had  all 
dropped  off  like  water  off  the  duck’s  back.  ’Twas 
work  done  it,  I  do  think ;  we  doan’t  like  work  some¬ 
times,  but  its  work  as  does  us  good  ;  it  makes  us  right 
down  strong.  The  Lord  was  a  workin’-man  Himself. 
I  love  to  think  that  when  the  Pharisees  called  He  de¬ 
ceiver,  he  went  into  the  shop  and  did  a  stroke  wi’  the 
plane  or  the  saw.  It’s  just  as  likely  as  not.” 

These  words  were  like  the  spark  to  a  fire  that  had 
been  long  laid.  Work  had  always  seemed  glorious, 
now  it  looked  ten  times  more  so.  Quick  as  thought  plans 
came,  and  I  rushed  into  our  sitting-room,  crying  out — 

“  I  know  what  we  had  better  do.  Let  us  go  to 
London,  and  I  will  get  something  to  do.” 

“  To  London  !”  repeated  Aunt  Sarah  disdainfully,  as 
she  scanned  me  over  her  spectacles.  “To  London  1 
You  had  better  say  to  the  moon.” 

“  Why  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  ways  of  getting  om 
in  London,  and  I  am  strong.  I  am  willing  to  work. 
Why  shouldn’t  I  work  ?  I  will  work.” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Aunt  Sarah,  in  a  tone  of  contempt, 
“  that  you  think  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down 
on  a  milestone  and  listen  to  the  bells  of  St.  Paul’s  to 
make  your  fortune  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  that.  I  know  that  there  is  no 
getting  anything  without  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  too,  but  I  mean  to  take  trouble.  I  mean  to 
work.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  so 
well.” 

Here  a  sigh,  that  was  almost  a  groan,  came  from 
mamma.  Her  ideal  of  life  for  a  daughter  of  hers  was 
that  she  should  be  able  to  sit  up,  fashionably  dressed, 
in  a  fine  drawing-room,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  order 
a  carriage  and  take  a  drive.  These  plans  that  were  now 
being  discussed  were  a  sad  come-down,  and,  more  than 
all,  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  Ballymahaggard  Castle 
and  its  attendant  glories. 

“And  what  is  it  that  you  propose  doing?”  asked 
Aunt  Sarah. 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  know  exactly.  I  hav’n’t  decided  yet- 
Perhaps  I  will  draw  and  sell  pictures — perhaps - ” 
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“  Yes,  I  see,”  interrupted  Aunt  Sarah.  “  I  see  you 
have  a  nice  muddle  in  your  head.  I  wouldn’t  give  much 
for  your  chance.” 

“  Well,  I  will  try,  at  all  events  :  whether  I  succeed 
or  not  is  a  different  thing.” 

“  Oh,  try  by  all  means  !  People  that  are  wilful  will 
continue  to  be  wilful.  I  am  glad  I  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you.  Your  poor  mother  is  the  one  to  be 
pitied.  A  more  wild-goose  scheme  I  never  heard  of.” 

But  this  same  scheme  soon  took  form  and  shape.  In 


three  weeks  part  of  the  furniture  was  sold,  the  boxes 
were  packed,  our  lodgings  were  taken,  the  good-byes 
were  said,  everjthing  was  ready  for  the  exodus.  Still, 
even  when  I  walked  through  the  deserted  rooms  I  did 
not  feel  we  were  actually  going  till  we  slowly  moved 
out  of  the  Harlbury  Station  and  saw  the  hills  of  Kil- 
compton  fading  away  in  the  distance.  Then,  indeed, 
it  seemed  that  we,  really  and  truly,  had  slipped  from 
our  moorings,  and  were  fairly  landed  on  new  and  un¬ 
known  seas. 


ABOUT  WOMEN— TO  WOMEN. 


Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  are  not  quick  to 
act  upon  a  theory,  but  when  the  theory  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  fact,  they  are  too  great  lovers  of  justice  to  re¬ 
fuse  it  attention.  . 

We  have  repeatedly  shown  that  some  of  the  wrongs 
of  women  are  not  imaginary — that  women  need  very 
much  to  be  directly  represented  in  Parliament,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  up  their  voice  against  men,  but  of 
defending  their  own  right  to  fair  play. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  has  written  an  admirable  letter  to  the 
Times  on  a  case  in  point.  The  bill  introduced  into 
the  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  women  may  work  in  factories 
and  retail  shops  would  place  women  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  women  can  only  work  ten 
hours  a  day  in  a  shop,  many  employers  will  replace 
their  female  labour  by  male  labour.  Many  shopkeepers 
would  be  ruined  if  they  only  kept  open  shop  for  ten 
hours.  It  would  be  quite  as  unjust  to  restrict  the  work 
of  women  to  nine  hours  and  a-half,  while  men  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  longer.  Mrs.  Fawcett  bravely  speaks  her 
mind  on  the  subject  when  she  says  : — “  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  strength  at 
the  back  of  these  bills  in  the  country — I  do  not  say  in 
the  House  of  Commons — is  the  old  trade  union  spirit 
to  drive  women  out  of  certain  trades  where  their  com¬ 
petition  is  inconvenient.  It  is  true  that  this  cloven  foot 
is  dexterously  hidden  under  the  drapery  of  philanthropy 
and  chivalry,  but  it  peeps  out  from  time  to  time  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  the  report  by 
Dr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  T.  Holmes  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  on  the  health  of  women,  children,  and 
young  persons,  engaged  in  textile  manufactures,  in  which 
the  most  stringent  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  women 
are  advocated,  the  following  passage  occurs.  After  re¬ 
marking  on  the  energy  of  the  female  operatives,  the 
report  continues  : — “  It  is  well  known  that  many  work¬ 
men,  especially  if  they  be  members  of  trade  unions,  the 
consciousness  that  their  fellow-workmen  are  present, 
and  are  watching  their  work,  tends  rather  to  modify 
than  to  intensify  their  zeal.  Animated  by  the  common 
object  of  selling  their  labour  dear,  they  are  apt  to  think 
an  exceptionally  zealous  workman  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
of  labour.  With  women  the  reverse  would  seem  to  be 
the  case.  Less  able  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  distant 
object,  less  apt  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  well-drilled 


organisation  for  which  sacrifices  are  to  be  made  the 
ultimate  compensation  for  which  themselves  and  those 
immediately  connected  with  them  may  never,  or  not  for 
a  long  time,  touch,  they  are  far  more  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  motives  of  approbation  and  vanity,  and  also  to 
those  of  immediate  tangible  reward.  It  would  seem  to 
be  as  easy  to  goad  women  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
goad  men  into  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  piecework 
in  a  given  time.  The  admiration  of  their  companions 
and  the  approbation  of  the  overlooker  appear  to  be  at 
least  as  powerful  inducements  as  the  increase  of  their 
wages.  A  woman  who  can  mind  four  looms  with¬ 
out  an  assistant  has  attained  a  certain  position,  and  is  an 
object  of  attention.” 

Or,  in  other  words,  while  the  men  are  simply 
actuated  by  the  most  palpably  selfish  motives,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  the  women  put  honour  above  money  and 
love  of  approbation  above  greed.  Surely  a  love  cf 
praise  is  far  nobler  than  selfish  grasping.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  spent  much  valuable  time  in  trying  to  convince  the 
world  that  co-operation  is  destroying  both  individualism 
and  art.  Men  no  longer  pride  themselves  on  their  work, 
he  says  ;  so,  it  seems,  do  the  commissioners  ;  but  women 
do,  they  add.  Are  women,  then,  destined  to  keep  these 
grand  traditions  alive  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  to  women  we 
must  look  to  preserve  all  that  makes  life  worth  having 
— the  elevation  of  the  individual  and  the  nobility  of 
self-sacrifice  ? 

Men  and  women  do  so  constantly  forget  that  material 
things  are  not  the  greatest  things.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  despise  riches  and  luxuries,  but  it  is  quite  as  great  a 
mistake  to  despise  nobility  of  sentiment  and  greatness  of 
soul. 

When  we  have  acquired  every  material  comfort  that 
civilisation  can  give,  we  shall  still  be  losers  if  the  race  for 
riches  dull  the  brightness  of  our  honour,  or  checks 
individual  merit.  How  well  Mrs.  Browning  expresses 
this  idea  ! 

“  For  >ve  tlirow  out  accluniatioiis  of  sclf-tlinnking,  sclf-adniiring, 

With,  at  every  mile  run  faster,  ‘  O  tlie  w')mlrous,  wondrous  age !’ 

Little  thinking  if  we  work  our  Souls  as  nobly  as  our  iron, 

Or  if  angels  will  commend  ns  at  the  goal  of  pilgrimage. 

“  Why,  what  is  this  patient  entrance  into  Nature’s  dc'ep  resources, 

IJiit  the 'child’s  most  gradual  learning  to  walk  upright  without 
banc  ? 

When  we  drive  out,  from  the  cloud  of  steam,  majestical  white 
horses 

Arc  we  greater  than  the  first  men,  who  led  black  ones  by  the 
wane  I” 
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QUITE  BY  CHANCE. 


II. 


HOW  would  they  meet  in  the  morning  ?  The 
widow  thought  of  it  nervously  as  she  placed 
upon  her  hair  the  bit  of  lace  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  dainty  cap.  She  hesitated,  holding  it  in  her 
hand.  Why  should  she  wear  it  at  all  ?  Why  should 
she  hide  the  thick  brown  coils  ?  Then  she  arranged  it 
in  its  place  with  a  little  sigh.  Strange  how  the  past  and 
present  mingle  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  sigh  and  rejoice 
in  the  same  breath. 

But  Mrs.  Benchley’s  thoughts  were  too  actively 
engaged  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  next  half-hour  to 
allow  them  to  dwell  long  upon  the  past.  Everything 
seemed  changed  to  her  since  that  meeting  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  It  could  hardly  seem  otherwise  to  the 
Professor.  She  did  not  say  to  herself  that  he  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  had  not  that  kiss  implied 
as  much  ?  To  her  it  was  no  sign  of  sudden  tenderness 
lightly  bestowed  and  lightly  to  be  let  to  pass  into  for¬ 
getfulness.  She  lingered  over  her  toilet  long  after  she 
heard  Madame  Pfeifle  go  down,  for  she  shrank  with 
strange  shyness  from  meeting  the  Professor  alone. 

They  were  at  the  breakfast-table  when  she  finally 
descended,  leading  Flossy  by  the  hand  and  murmuring 
some  excuse  for  her  tardiness.  It  might  h.ave  been  a 
downright  untruth,  so  quickly  did  the  blush  come  with 
the  words  as  the  Professor  rose  to  greet  her. 

She  had  hardly  expected  that  he  would  fall  upon  his 
knees,  or  lead  her  up  to  his  mother  to  crave  her  bless¬ 
ing.  And  yet  some  sign  she  had  unconsciously  looked 
for.  The  sudden  lighting  up  of  his  face,  the  lingering 
clasp  of  his  hand,  something  to  show  that  this  was  a 
new  day  to  him.  She  had  half  dreaded  this  ;  yet  now 
that  there  was  nothing,  she  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  disappointment.  Yet  after  that  one  quick  flash  of 
colour  which  could  not  be  repressed,  she  was  too  much 
a  woman  to  display  any  emotion. 

“We  will  not  wait,”  said  Madame  Pfeifle  as  John 
brought  in  the  urn.  “  Amy  is  not  coming  down.  Poor 
child  !  she  passed  a  restless  night.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  we  ought  to  send  for  a  physician.  She  seems  in  a 
strange  nervous  state.  Will  you  not  see  her  after 
breakfast,  Robert  ?” 

“  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,”  he  replied  gravely. 
“Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  better  sleep  for  a  while, 
if  she  can.  She  needs  rest  rather  than  medicine,  I 
think.”  And  then  the  conversation  passed  to  more 
general  topics,  and  the  breakfast  hour,  to  which  the 
widow  had  looked  forward  with  so  much  perturbation 
of  mind,  proved  a  very  simple  and  uneventful  time 
after  all. 

A  few  hours  later,  little  Miss  Frere,  shivering  in  a 
white  wrapper,  with  her  dark  hair  drawn  down  over 
either  cheek  and  tied  loosely  under  her  chin,  peered  out 
through  the  Venetian  blinds  screening  her  window,  to 
watch  the  procession  emerging  from  the  woods  The 
clouds  had  broken  and  fled  before  the  lances  of  the  sun. 


The  west  wind  chanted  through  the  pines,  where  there 
had  been  only  moans  the  night  before  ;  the  last  shower 
of  scarlet  and  gold  was  dropping  gently  from  the 
maples.  The  bright,  crisp  leaves  crackled  under  the 
Professor’s  feet  as  he  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  house. 
He  carried  the  child  Flossy,  perched  upon  his  shoulder 
and  holding  fast  his  shaggy  mane  in  an  agony  of  terror 
and  delight  as  he  plunged  forward  like  an  ungovernable 
steed,  threatening  to  throw  her  at  every  step.  The 
widow  followed  more  slowly.  Her  hat  had  fallen  back  -, 
the  wind  had  roughened  her  smooth  hair  and  reddened 
her  cheeks.  Her  arms  were  full  of  treasures ;  lichens 
and  trailing  frosty  moss  in  which  red  berries  glistened, 
and  rainbow-tinted  leaves  lighting  up  the  whole  -,  last 
of  all  came  Haddie,  laden  like  a  sumpter  mule  with 
shawls  and  discarded  wraps,  and  a  lunch-basket  strug¬ 
gling  for  individuality  in  the  midst. 

“  Ah,  how  pretty  and  fresh  and  girlish  she  is,  with 
the  red  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  hair  all  blown  about  in 
the  wind !”  thought  poor  little  Miss  Frere,  following 
the  widow  with  envious  eyes,  a  fierce  pang  of  jealousy 
contracting  her  heart.  “  Oh,  why  did  I  come  again  !” 
she  sobbed,  sinking  back  out  of  sight  as  they  drew 
near.  She  had  risen  and  thrown  open  the  window  at 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  She  forgot  to  close  it  now. 
She  forgot  to  go  back  to  her  bed.  She  sat  crouching 
behind  the  shutters,  chilled  and  miserable,  crying  with 
little  feeble  sobs.  Something  like  this  she  had  felt 
before,  when  the  children  at  school  rebelled  against  her 
weak  authority.  To  be  forlorn,  neglected,  and  crushed 
to  earth  was  no  new  sensation  ;  so  that  there  was  now 
no  wild  burst  of  grief,  as  there  might  have  been  once 
when  she  was  younger,  and  rose  up  with  short-lived 
strength  to  meet  every  trial,  or  such  as  comes  to  those 
to  whom  grief  is  rare.  For  one  moment  the  night 
before  she  had  lived  in  a  new  world.  The  flash  of 
light,  the  warmth  and  comfort  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  as  she  stepped  in  from  the  chill,  dreary  darkness 
outside,  had  all  belonged  to  this  strange  sphere.  Alas  ! 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  It  had  all  come  back  now — 
the  hard  life  brightened  by  no  ray  of  hope,  of  which 
no  one  could  know,  save  the  sensitive  soul  who  had  it 
to  bear.  It  had  come  back  like  a  new  trial,  a  fresh 
burden  which  she  must  train  her  weary  self  anew  to 
carry. 

Voices  in  the  hall  below  startled  her ;  there  was  a 
step  upon  the  stairs.  She  crept  quickly  back  to  the 
bed  and  hid  her  face  as  though  she  slept.  And  good 
Madame  Pfeifle  stole  noiselessly  in  and  out  again. 
Presently,  listening,  she  heard  them  go  their  several 
ways.  The  library  door  closed  after  the  Professor. 
His  mother,  having  set  a  little  tray  beside  her  bed, 
went  softly  to  her  own  room.  The  widow  and  her 
child  followed.  The  house  was  still.  Then  little  Miss 
Frere  rose  she  smoothed  out  her  tangled  hair  and 
bound  it  up  in  the  plain  fashion  in  which  she  was  used 
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to  wearing  it  at  school,  where  there  was  little  time  for 
lingering  over  one’s  toilet.  She  stood  a  moment  before 
the  great  wardrobe.  Ah,  what  need  was  there  of  gala 
finery  ?  there  would  be  no  gala-days.  She  left  un¬ 
touched  all  that  had  been  prepared  with  such  pleasant 
pains  for  this  rare  holiday,  and  chose  the  plain  grey 
gown  she  was  used  to  wearing  every  day.  Then, 
wrapping  a  shawl  so  hastily  about  her  that  one  fringed 
end  trailed  all  the  way,  she  ran  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
down  the  stairs,  out  through  the  long  open  window  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  brushing  the  woodbine  in  her  haste 
and  making  a  shower  of  its  dark-red  leaves  to  fall,  and 
so  across  the  lawn  to  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It  was  a 
childish  impulse,  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  escape  from 
them  all  for  the  moment,  as  though  in  her  haste  she 
might  leave  her  troubles  all  behind. 

But  her  exit  was  not  so  unobserved  as  she  imagined. 
The  widow  had  stolen  down  the  stairs  before  her,  and 
ensconced  herself  for  a  quiet  half-hour  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  She  heard  the  opening  of  the  door  above,  the 
soft  gliding  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
through  the  window  of  the  little  grey-clad  figure  dis¬ 
appearing  into  the  woods.  “  How  odd  !”  she  exclaimed. 
“  I  thought  the  girl  was  asleep.”  And  some  idea  of  her 
senses  having  deserted  Miss  Frere  did  flit  through  Mrs. 
Benchley’s  mind  as  she  laid  down  her  book  under  an 
impulse  to  follow  the  girl.  She  pushed  open  the  glass 
doors  and  stepped  out  upon  the  veranda.  One  stray 
warbler  in  the  larch- tree  overhead  told  of  departed 
summer  in  low,  mournful  notes.  She  scanned  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  No  one  was  in  sight.  A  squirrel 
startled  her  as  he  ran  along  the  bough  overhead,  was 
hidden  a  moment  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  then,  re¬ 
appearing,  fled  swiftly  down  across  the  lawn  to  the 
woods. 

“  Silly  creature  !  you  have  discovered  your  treasures 
to  me.”  She  laughed,  diverted  for  the  moment  from 
her  purpose  ;  she  seized  a  handful  of  the  dry  leaves 
which  seemed  to  fill  the  hollow  in  the  tree.  The  wind 
took  them  from  her  open  fingers  and  scattered  them 
over  the  dead  grass.  Raising  herself,  she  peered  down 
into  the  treasure-house.  Something  gleamed  white 
from  its  depths  beneath  the  store  of  nuts  so  deftly 
hidden.  The  green  moss  soiled  her  hand  ;  the  rough 
bark  tore  her  arm  as  she  brought  out  a  little  note, 
stained  and  yellow,  w'ith  one  corner  still  folded  over 
“  like  a  lover’s  note,”  she  said,  holding  it  a  moment 
half  in  awe,  she  knew  not  why,  before  opening  it.  It 
contained  but  a  few  words  nearly  obliterated. 

“  Dear  Robert,”  the  faint  lines  said,  “lam  sorry. 
Can  you  forgive  Amy  ?”  At  first  the  words  meant 
nothing.  She  read  them  in  idle  curiosity,  conscious  of 
the  balsamic  odour  from  the  fir-trees  which  the  wind, 
lifting  her  hair,  brought  from  across  the  lawn  ;  hearing 
the  faint  whisk  of  the  squirrel,  who  had  returned,  and 
ran  back  and  forth  in  alarm  above  her  head.  Then 
she  grew  cold  and  weak  as  an  intuition  of  something 
like  the  truth  came  to  her.  It  flashed  upon  her  like  a 
sudden  dazzling  light.  “  No,  no  !”  she  cried  aloud, 
as  though  in  answer  to  a  voice  which  spoke  within  her. 
Was  it  then  indeed  this  girl  whom  he  had  loved  so 
long  ago  ?  She  could  see  it  all  now — the  quarrel,  the 


little  note  which  should  have  healed  the  wound,  which 
might  yet,  perhaps.  And  then  it  was  she  cried  aloud. 
Surely  he  did  not  care  for  little  Miss  Frere  now.  That 
was  years  ago.  Men  change  and  love  with  nothing 
upon  which  to  feed  soon  dies.  She  remembered  the 
kiss  which  had  fallen  upon  her  hair  the  night  before. 
Was  it  not  sign  and  seal  of  his  love  for  her  ?  How 
gentle  he  had  been  in  his  manner  towards  her  all  this 
day !  How  he  had  carried  her  child  in  his  arms  !  Oh, 
he  did  not  love  this  girl.  It  was  only  a  boyish  fancy  ; 
and  men  outgrow  such  things  as  they  do  childish  gar¬ 
ments.  Besides,  this  note  had  been  forgotten  for  years. 
Why  should  she  bring  it  out  to  confound  and  confuse 
them  all  now  ?  and  yet,  and  yet - 

There  was  a  struggle  going  on  within  her.  Ah,  it 
was  not  in  John’s  vision  alone  that  Michael  fought  with 
Satan  and  his  angels.  In  our  own  hearts  we  wage  the 
same  warfare  to-day.  She  stood  for  a  moment  grasp¬ 
ing  the  rail  before  her,  her  eyes  wide  open,  taking 
in  everything,  yet  seeing  nothing  ;  the  bare  brown 
meadows  below,  the  grain-fields  rough  with  stubble, 
and  away  beyond  them  all  the  shining  river,  white  and 
calm  and  beautiful  as  when  the  summer  spread  its 
banks  with  living  green.  Something  more  than  this 
she  must  have  seen,  for  her  eyes  dilated  ;  through  her 
parted  lips  the  breath  came  quick  and  short ;  then, 
with  one  long  sigh,  the  fixed  lines  softened,  the  eyes 
grew  wet,  the  colour  called  up  in  that  moment  of  quick, 
angry  resistance  died  away  like  the  fading  out  of  the 
flush  in  the  western  sky. 

Slowly  she  turned  and  re-entered  the  house,  holding 
the  open  note  in  her  hand.  The  w'arblcr  in  the  larch- 
tree  burst  into  a  joyous  song,  the  woodbine  crowned 
her  with  its  scarlet  leaves.  She  knocked  at  the  library 
door.  Then,  hardly  waiting  for  a  response,  opened  it 
•and  went  into  the  room.  The  Professor  looked  up 
from  his  w'riting-table,  surprised  by  the  vision,  with  its 
breezy  hair  blown  back  and  holding  blood-red  leaves, 
its  eyes  like  stars  plucked  from  the  heavens. 

“  See  !”  she  said  quickly,  without  waiting  for  him  to 
speak,  holding  out  the  bit  of  yellow  paper  in  the  hand  all 
scratched  and  bleeding,  “it  is  yours.”  All  her  pretty 
half-conscious  ways  were  gone.  She  seemed  to  have 
become  all  at  once  pale  and  grave  and  colourless,  but 
for  the  blood-red  leaves  clinging  to  her  hair  and  the 
great  light  shining  from  her  eyes. 

“Ah,  what?’’  and  the  Professor,  called  from  one 
dream  to  another,  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  “  Pray 
be  seated,”  he  stammered,  striving  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  take  in  the  meaning  of  her  words.  He 
would  have  risen,  but  that  she  stood  so  close  beside  his 
chair  that  he  could  not  without  pushing  her  away. 

He  glanced  at  the  bit  of  paper  she  had  thrust  into  his 
hand.  Then  his  fingers  tightened  over  it.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  grow  to  the  paper.  “  Where  did  you  find 
this  ?”  he  asked  in  a  terrible  voice.  He  stood  beside 
her.  He  seized  her  arm  as  in  a  vice.  She  could  have 
cried  aloud  with  pain.  It  was  hard,  it  w^as  cruel  that 
he  should  suspect  her.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  The 
worst  had  been  when  the  beautiful  river  shone 
before  her  eyes.  She  could  bear  anything  now — even  this. 

“  I  found  it  quite  by  chance,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
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larch-tree  by  the  si(^e  veranda,”  she  answered  quietly, 
meeting  his  eye.  “  It  must  have  been  there  a  long 
time,”  she  went  on,  calmly,  but  with  a  strange  sadness 
in  the  tone  for  one  who  bore  great  tidings  ''perhaps 
ten  years”  she  added  slowly. 

Then  a  great  light  blazed  in  his  face.  His  hand 
dropped  from  her  arm.  He  seemed  lost  in  a  happy 
reverie.  “  Ah,  yes  ;  I  know,  I  know  ;  in  the  larch- 
tree.  She  thought  I  would  find  it  there ;  but  I  went 
away,  home,  to  Germany.  Ah  !”  and  the  exclamation 
came  like  a  cry,  “  what  have  I  suffered  !  And  she — I 
might  have  spared  her  all  these  dreadful  years  if  I  had 
known.” 

The  words  ended  in  a  sob.  He  turned  away.  Then 
suddenly  he  started.  “Where  is  she  Amy!”  he 
shouted  aloud.  He  pushed  the  widow  aside,  and 
would  have  sprung  up  the  stairs  had  she  not  held  him 
back.  He  had  forgotten  her  existence.  She  was  no 
more  to  him  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world.  The 
whole  ten  years  had  dropped  away,  and  he  stood  again 
where  he  had  parted  from  Amy  Frere  that  summer  day 
so  long  before. 

“  She  is  not  there,”  Mrs.  Benchley  was  trying  to  say. 
“  She  ran  out  into  the  woods  half  an  hour  ago.” 

He  did  not  pause  to  ask  which  direction  she  had  taken. 
He  had  forgotten  to  thank  the  woman  who  stood  aside 
meekly  for  him  to  pass.  But  there  is  a  higher  reward 
for  self-sacrifice  than  even  human  appreciation,  and 
though  our  prayers  seem  to  return  into  our  own  bosom, 
they  may  nestle  there  like  doves. 

He  darted  away,  and  in  a  moment  she  saw  him 
striding  across  the  last  summer  flower-beds,  trampling 
down  the  withered  stalks  in  his  haste  ;  the  wind  tossing 
his  long  hair  about  his  shoulders  as  he  went. 

“  I  had  better  go  home  now,”  she  said,  turning  away 
and  beginning  slowly  to  mount  the  stairs.  The  tears, 
held  back  long,  rose  in  a  torrent  and  overflowed  her 
eyes.  As  she  hastened  to  wipe  them  away,  all  at  once 
she  remembered  a  letter  received  that  morning,  calling 
her  elsewhere.  She  had  hardly  given  it  a  thought  at  the 
time.  The  summons  did  not  seem  imperative.  But 
now  it  would  at  least  furnish  an  excuse,  and  she  would 
go.  She  looked  back  at  the  hands  of  the  old  clock. 
It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  catch  the  train.  Her  mind 
once  moved  to  take  this  step,  she  was  impatient  to 
execute  it.  She  sought  Madame  Pfeiffe  and  solicited 
her  aid,  overbearing  every  objection,  her  spirits  rising 
each  moment  with  the  excitement  of  her  haste.  But 
when  her  kind  hostess  shed  two  little  tears  over  the 
defeated  hopes  which  she  was  yet  too  proud  to  own, 
jealous  as  she  was  for  her  son  and  all  wrong  in  her 
suspicions,  the  widow  could  hardly  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  which  so  strongly  beset  her  to  lay  her  head  upon 
the  good  woman’s  shoulder  and  pour  the  whole  story 
into  her  sympathising  ear.  But  here,  too,  pride  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  she  only  kissed  her  and  smiled,  and 
murmured  something,  she  hardly  knew  what.  There 
are  times  when  words  count  for  nothing.  A  little  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  lips,  a  sound  to  fill  a  pause,  and  show  that 
life  goes  on,  is  only  needed  and  Hebrew  or  counting 


in  Choctaw  would  answer  as  well  as  good  old  English. 
Then  she  ran  away  to  prepare  Flossy  for  this  unex¬ 
pected  move,  who  wailed  aloud  at  the  announcement. 
She  was  pacified  at  last,  the  hasty  preparations  all  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  carriage  brought  around  to  the  door. 
“  It  is  better  so,”  the  widow  said,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  as  she  lingered  alone  for  a  moment  to  glance 
about  the  room  and  see  that  nothing  had  been  forgotten. 
She  looked  half  fearfully  from  her  window  towards 
the  silent  woods.  The  shadows  from  the  overhanging 
branches  moved  across  the  lawn ;  a  stray  leaf  floated 
down  ;  but  there  was  no  sound  of  voices,  no  flutter  of 
a  woman’s  gown  among  the  trees.  “  I  have  had  my 
time  of  youth  and  love,”  she  said  softly,  as  though 
pleading  with  herself  for  another.  Her  eyes  grew 
tender  in  retrospection  ;  a  gentle  pity  rose  in  her  heart 
for  this  girl  whose  life  had  held  nothing  sweet  whose 
happiness  had  been  so  long  delayed  and  hung  upon  so 
frail  a  thread  that  her  fingers  might  have  snapped  it. 
Some  one  called  to  her  from  below.  There  was  no 
time  to  spare,  and  yet  she  lingered.  Suddenly  she 
pulled  from  her  finger  a  little  circlet  of  forget-me-nots, 
blue  as  the  waters  of  the  lake,  from  the  old  city  upon 
the  banks  of  which  it  had  been  sent  to  her  long  years 
before,  when  she  was  younger  and  richer  in  hopes  than 
now.  She  tw'isted  it  in  a  bit  of  paper,  writing  hastily 
upon  it  little  Miss  Frere’s  name.  Then,  as  she  passed 
her  door,  she  stole  in  and  dropped  it  upon  her  pillow. 
Perhaps  they  will  yet  remember  and  bless  me,  she 
thought,  as  she  ran  down  the  stairs.  Madame  Pfeiffe 
stood  waiting  at  the  open  door. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?”  she  said  helplessly.  "  I  want 
to  keep  you  ;  tell  me  how.”  She  shaded  her  eyes  and 
looked  away  in  the  distance.  "  What  will  Robert  say  ? 
What  can  I  tell  him  ?”  she  asked  faintly,  a  pink  flush 
stealing  up  under  the  white  curls. 

“You  will  excuse  me  to  him.  Tell  him  I  have  had 
a  letter  which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  at  once. 
At  least” — she  corrected  herself,  remembering  what 
they  had  talked  about  the  night  before — "  it  seems  best 
for  me  to  go  ;  and  give  little  Miss  Frere  my  love,  my 
kindest  love,”  she  added. 

All  her  bright  manner  had  returned  with  the  light¬ 
ness  of  her  heart.  After  all,  was  it  not  more  blessed 
to  give  joy  to  these  two  hearts  than  to  take  it  into  her 
own,  even  ?  She  kissed  Madame  Pfeiffe,  who  held  up 
either  cheek  in  hearty  continental  fashion  ;  then  the 
carriage-door  closed  upon  her.  She  leaned  far  out  as 
she  swept  around  the  circle  on  the  lawn.  The  sun 
shone  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  woods,  down  the  wide 
path  over  which  the  branches  of  the  forest-trees  met 
and  mingled.  Out  from  the  shadowy  depths  into  the 
sunshine  came  two  figures,  slowly  walking.  They  were 
the  Professor  and  little  Miss  Frere.  Madame  Pfeiffe, 
too,  observed  their  approach,  and  went  hastily  to  meet 
them.  The  widow  saw  the  Professor  give  the  girl  into 
his  mother’s  arms,  then  gathering  her  in  his  own  as 
though  she  had  been  a  child — but  oh,  how  dear  a 
child  ! — he  bore  her  towards  the  house  as  the  carriage 
disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

BY  F.  FENWICK-MILLER. 


CUM  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,”  is  the  belle  ideal 
of  a  typical  woman.  Thank  Heaven,  we  say 
emphatically,  that  the  day  has  passed  when  a  standard 
of  beauty  so  utterly  false  obtained,  that  weakness  of 
mind  and  absolute  decrepitude  of  body  were  considered 
charms.  It  is  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing  that  in  these 
days  a  lady  may  confess  to  good  health,  and  may  admit 
her  ability  to  walk  a  mile  with  ease,  and  yet  may  retain 
her  claim  to  good  breeding  and  style.  The  age  is  happy 
because  rouge  is  more  in  vogue  than  pearl  powder  ; 
still,  there  remains  very  much  to  be  done  in  securing  the 
adequate  physical  education  of  our  girls.  The  point  has 
been,  and  is,  a  much-neglected  one.  When  society  saw 
how  mistaken  had  been  its  taste,  and  learnt  the  great 
canon  that  beauty  lies  in  strength,  the  reaction  which 
ensued  manifested  itself  by  endeavours  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  mental  far  more  than  that  of  the  physical 
education  of  women.  This  was,  perhaps,  natural,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  muscular  education  can  be  much 
better  conducted  personally  and  individually  than  can 
intellectual  study,  and  therefore  the  need  of  combina¬ 
tion  did-not  press  upon  those  anxious  to  improve  the 
whole  position  ;  and  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the 
primary  laws  of  physiology  and  the  principles  of  hygiene 
is  unfortunately  so  rare  at  the  present  day,  that  we  fear 
the  necessity  for  bodily  education  is  not  yet  fully  recog¬ 
nised  by  many  of  even  our  best  educationalists. 

While  every  one  is  ready  to  admit  that  health  is  the 
great  desideratum,  it  is  not  yet  universally  seen  that  a 
course  of  bodily  training  to  secure  it  in  maturity  is  as 
essential  as  are  severe  studies  in  youth  to  the  possession 
of  strength  of  mind  in  later  days.  Bone  and  muscle  are 
formed  in  youth  ;  the  power  of  enduring  fatigue  must 
be  gained  by  slow  perseverance.  We  wish  girls  to  be 
taught  physical  exercises  while  young,  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  their  health  at  the  time,  but  also  that, 
when  grown  older,  they  may  have  the  strength  of  body 
to  continue  such  useful  and  necessary  feats  ;  that  health 
may  grow  in  their  well-formed,  strong  frames,  as  a  fund 
to  be  fallen  back  upon  when  weakening  influences  must 
be  combated  in  womanhood. 

Perhaps  physical  training  would  be  more  attended  to 
were  it  generally  acknowledged  that  without  vigour  of 
body  the  mind  can  never  attain  its  full  stature.  The 
weakness,  the  tendency  to  hypochondria,  the  indescrib¬ 
able  weariness  and  lassitude  which  afflict  so  many 
women  because  of  neglect  of  their  corporeal  education 
in  youth — these  do  indeed  cramp  the  energies,  dim  the 
mind,  lessen  the  intellectual  powers,  stultify  the  high 
ambitions  of  the  sex  as  a  whole,  and  are,  in  very  truth, 
the  cause  of  its  not  having  accomplished  even  greater 
things  than  the  many  noble  works  it  has  now  to  boast. 

A  short  consideration  of  the  effects  of  exercise  upon 
some  of  the  physiological  functions  will  assist  in  under¬ 
standing  how  its  neglect  becomes  productive  of  bad 


effects.  The  lungs  and  the  skin  are  most  particularly- 
assisted  in  performing  their  work  by  active  movements 
of  the  body.  The  liver  also  acts  better  with  bodily 
exercise,  but  its  operation  is  not  so  easily  understood  on 
a  cursory  inspection  as  is  that  of  the  other  organs  we 
have  mentioned. 

The  office  of  the  lungs  is  to  purify  the  blood,  which 
receives  the  waste  carbon  of  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
brings  it  to  the  lungs  to  be  eliminated.  The  blood,  on 
microscopic  examination,  is  found  to  consist  of  small 
discs  or  corpuscles  floating  in  a  nearly  colourless  fluid. 
There  are  both  red  and  white  globules,  but  the  red  are  by 
far  the  more  numerous,  and  it  is  to  their  aggregation  that 
the  blood  owes  its  red  hue  when  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  depth  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  how¬ 
ever,  varies  much.  In  the  arteries,  which  carry  purified 
blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  whole  frame,  it  is  a 
brilliant  scarlet ;  while  in  the  veins,  bringing  back  the 
contaminated  blood  to  be  recleansed,  it  is  dark  purple. 
This  difference  in  colour  depends  mainly  on  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  corpuscles,  which  is  performed  in  the  lungs 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  dark  carbonised  blood  from  the  various  viscera 
is  collected  into  one  large  vein  which  opens  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart ;  the  muscular  tissue  of  which 
this  organ  is  composed  contracts  immediately  the  cavity 
is  filled,  and  squeezes  the  blood  into  two  arteries  which 
convey  it  to  the  lungs.  Each  of  these  primary  large 
trunks  branches  off  into  two  lesser  ones  immediately 
it  enters  the  lung  ;  these  in  their  turn  divide  and  sub¬ 
divide  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  till  the  final  rami¬ 
fications  are,  on  the  average,  only  l-2,oooth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  same  process  of  division  and  subdivision  occurs 
in  the  air-tubes.  The  windpipe  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  enters  each  lung,  and  these  also  ramify  in  the 
lung  substance  till  the  extreme  end  of  each  branch  is 
only  l-qoth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  capillaries — 
the  small  hair-like  blood  vessels — run  in  the  delicate 
tissue  of  the  lung  in  close  contact  with  the  air-cells  ; 
and  by  this  arrangement  the  carbonised  blood  in  the 
capillaries  flows  side  by  side  with  the  pure  air  in  the 
cells ;  the  walls  of  both  the  blood  and  the  air  vessels 
being  very  thin,  their  contents  are  all  but  in  contact. 

Pure  atmospheric  air  is  composed  mainly  of  two 
gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  latter  ingredient  is  absolutely  essential  to  life.  In 
the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  where  the  air  was  almost 
excluded,  during  the  one  terrible  night,  1 23  persons 
were  killed  in  twelve  hours.  On  board  the  ship  Lon¬ 
donderry  the  hatches  were  battened  down  so  closely 
during  a  storm  that  ninety  persons  died  in  six  hours. 
This  important  gas,  oxygen,  has  the  power,  when  it  is 
drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  of  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  its  impurity. 
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carbon,  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  and  replacing  that  waste 
matter  by  its  own  pure  healthful  qualities. 

The  result,  as  we  have  said,  of  total  deprivation  of 
oxygen  is  death  ;  those  of  habitual  scarcity — of  daily 
breathing  impure  air  in  badly-ventilated  rooms — are 
pulmonary  disease,  excessive  pallor,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  a  whole  catalogue  of  like  evils.  Exercise  much 
assists  this  important  oxidising  of  the  blood.  About 
four  times  as  much  air  is  required  during  walking  or 
drilling  as  in  repose.  The  air  is  inspired  deeper  and  the 
circulation  more  rapid,  and  the  work  of  the  lungs  is 
much  assisted.  For  this  reason  exercise  is  universally 
recommended  by  the  great  authorities  on  the  treatment 
of  consumption.  In  that  disease  a  part  of  the  lung  is 
incapacitated,  and  it  is  therefore  requisite  to  make  what 
can  work  do  so  as  efficiently  as  possible.  For  example. 
Dr.  Parkes  says  that  so  important  is  much  exercise  in 
the  open  air  in  that  disease  that  “  even  considerable  ex¬ 
posure  to  weather  is  better  than  keeping  patients  in  ■” 
and  the  advice  of  Dr.  Drysdale,  physician  to  the  North 
London  Consumption  Hospital,  is  “  To  be  out  all  day 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  walk  as  much  as  possible  with¬ 
out  fatigue.” 

We  may  close  this  part  of  our  subject  by  quoting  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Houghton,  one  of  our  most  eminent  physio¬ 
logists,  on  the  effect  of  inefficient  airing  of  the  blood  on 
the  mental  faculties  ; — “  Stupidity  in  reptiles  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  as  it  often  is  in  man,  wi'h  a  venomous  and  ran¬ 
corous  disposition,  and  these  defects,  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  seem  to  depend  on  an  imperfect  oxidation  of 
the  blood  corpuscles.” 

Now  a  very  few  words  on  the  skin.  By  the  action 
of  the  perspiratory  glands  there  is  eliminated  from  the 
blood  much  superfluous  water,  and  some  amount  of  a 
solid,  urea.  The  blood  is  carried  in  very  thin  walled 
capillaries  to  the  end  of  the  sweat  glands,  and  there  the 
little  vessels  interlace  with  the  end  of  the  sweat  tubules. 
The  effete  matters  pass  through  the  thin  membranes, 
and  are  thus  thrown  out  upon  the  skin.  The  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  the  elimination  of  urea,  is  much 
increased  by  exercise.  According  to  Dr.  Huxley,  exer¬ 
cise  and  great  heat  together  will  reduce  the  weight  about 
two  pounds  in  an  hour  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  checking 
of  perspiration,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  performance  of 
this  function  of  the  skin,  either  throws  excessive  work 
upon  another  excretory  organ,  or  leaves  the  urea  in 
the  blood,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  very  trying 
disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  this  matter  plain  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  command,  and  without  the  aid  of  diagrams. 


but  we  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  making  it  sufficiently 
clear  to  those  who  have  never  studied  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  branch  of  knowledge  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
all  with  our  proposition  that  regular  exercise  is  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  it  greatly  assists  the  performance  of  most 
Important  physiological  functions  ;  and  farther,  that  the 
ability  to  take  this  exercise  must  be  obtained  by  careful 
training  of  the  muscular  powers  during  childhood  and 
youth.  This  being  so,  may  we  not  hope  that  we  have 
proved  our  position,  that  regular  physical  education  is 
required  for  girls,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  of  those  who 
build  schools  and  undertake  the  task  of  mental  training 
to  provide  the  requisites  for  physical  education  also  ? 
Ladies  understanding  physiology  will  be,  we  trust,  even 
more  ready  to  use  their  influence  in  remedying  the 
present  evil  state  of  affairs. 

With  the  moral  and  intellectual  effects  of  the  present 
boarding-school  we  are  not  now  dealing,  resigning  that 
question  into  the  .able  hands  which  have  undertaken  it. 
But  in  the  matter  of  the  physical  results  we  are  bound 
to  emphatically  denounce  the  usual  boarding-school 
system  in  toto.  The  force  of  sending  the  girls  into  a 
recreation-ground,  and  at  the  same  time  forbidding  all 
healthful  sport,  of  marching  them  in  slow  rank  through 
the  parks  or  lanes  at  a  funereal  pace — this  is  worse  than 
nothing,  because  it  is  deceptive.  The  power  of  mus¬ 
cular  exertion  is  lessened,  the  seeds  of  disease  are  often 
implanted,  and  the  intellectual  strength  weakened  by 
this  grievous  pretence  of  physical  education. 

Would  that  these  few  lines  might  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  able  to  act  in  the 
matter  to  the  lack  of  means  for  such  education ! 
Could  we  but  forcibly  remind  them  that  without 
bodily  health  there  cannot  be  true  mental  vigour, 
we  might  hope  for  movement  in  this  direction.  A 
gymn.asium  for  ladies,  in  some  central  position,  would 
be  an  exceedingly  useful  institution.  A  large  room 
might  be  fitted  with  parallel  bars  and  all  other  appoint¬ 
ments  precisely  like  ordinary  gymnasia  for  men.  The 
pupils  should  assume  unconstraining  attire,  something 
like  that  in  which  the  bathers  at  fashionable  watering- 
places  look  so  charmingly  at  liberty.  Admittance  should 
be  by  season-ticket,  as  well  as  payment  at  the  doors, 
and  the  fee  should  be  so  small  that  the  advant.age3 
might  be  easily  enjoyed  by  large  numbers  of  women  of 
every  grade.  One  or  two  strong  and  reliable  drill 
mistresses  should  be  in  constant  attendance.  Were 
such  an  institution  established,  we  are  confident  th.at  it 
would  rapidly  become  self-supporting,  and  be  of  the 
utmost  service  in  promoting  physical  education. 


NO  MORE. 


No  more,  as  once,  hand  throbbing  into  hand. 

We  gaze  while  slow  the  glowing  sunset  dies ; 
No  more,  when  twilight  settles  o’er  the  land, 

I  turn  to  find  my  light  within  thine  eyes. 

No  more  we  gather  in  the  meadows  wide 

The  daisies  white  with  which  to  bind  my  h.air  ; 


No  more  I  look  on  thee,  and  feign  to  chide 
Thy  dear  solicitude,  thy  tender  care. 

Thou  art  away  :  oh  love  !  oh  death  !  how  long 
Shiill  I  with  dim  eyes  watch  the  fading  d.iy. 
And  hear  blest  wives  and  mothers  hum  their  song 
Of  household  peace — then  kneel  alone  to  pray  ! 
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THE  GOATHERD  OF  LORRAINE. 

PART  I. 


There  is  a  long  green  valley  extending  from  Neuf- 
chateau  to  Vaucouleurs,  watered  by  the  Meuse  and 
bordered  by  slopes  of  highly-cultivated  land,  thickets, 
farms,  and  villages.  A  tourist  would  have  some 
trouble  in  finding  a  quieter  or  more  fertile  spot.  The 
civilisation  of  great  towns  is  a  thousand  miles  away, 
but  for  all  that  there  is  neither  ignorance  nor  its  conse¬ 
quence,  misery,  to  be  seen.  The  arable  land  is  covered 
with  crops,  the  pastures  with  cattle,  and  the  roads  with 
vehicles ;  free  and  independent-looking  men  wish  you 
good  day  as  you  meet  them,  and  really  handsome 
women  greet  you  with  a  smile  as  they  pass.  You  see 
everywhere  ease  of  manner  and  good-nature,  and  a  total 
absence  of  servility.  You  soon  find  out  that  you  are  in 
the  heart  of  Lorraine,  among  a  healthy,  courageous,  and 
hearty  people,  in  whose  nature  the  woman  and  the 
soldier  in  some  degree  are  united. 

At  the  period  when  the  facts  about  to  be  related 
occurred,  the  long  course  of  misfortunes  attendant  on 
the  insanity  of  Charles  the  Sixth  had  changed  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  men  and  the  look  of  the  country  here  as 
elsewhere,  all  over  the  kingdom  of  France ;  most  of 
the  land  lay  fallow,  the  roads  were  almost  impassable  ; 
nearly  every  day  the  bell  in  the  castle-tower  carried 
terror  down  into  the  valley  by  announcing  the  approach 
of  some  hostile  force.  The  peasants  hurriedly  collected 
their  sheep  and  their  oxen,  piled  the  best  of  their  furni¬ 
ture  on  their  carts,  and  hastened  to  gain  a  temporary 
asylum  in  the  citadel.  But  these  repeated  flights  from 
home  could  not  fail  to  cause  considerable  loss  :  want 
began  to  show  itself,  discouragement  soon  followed, 
then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  misery. 

To  add  to  these  horrors,  dissension  showed  itself. 
Every  village  supported  a  different  party,  and  neighbours, 
instead  of  helping,  were  unceasingly  employed  in  doing 
their  best  to  injure  each  other.  Some  declared  for  the 
Armagnacs  and  the  King  of  France,  Charles  the  Seventh, 
others  for  the  English  and  their  Burgundian  allies. 
Unfortunately,  the  last  were  almost  everywhere  in 
greater  number  and  the  stronger.  England  not  only 
held  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  France,  but  she 
had  placed  an  English  prince,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at 
the  head  of  affairs  there,  and  the  Parisians  had  declared 
in  his  favour. 

Nevertheless  the  return  of  spring  had  roused  some 
little  hope  among  these  poor  people,  nearly  exhausted 
by  the  length  of  the  winter.  When  they  saw  the  meadows 
grow  green  again  and  the  trees  begin  to  bud,  they  took 
heart  once  more.  Even  the  most  wretched  gave  way  to 
that  feeling  of  heart’s  delight  which  is  caused  by  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  Mayday  sun.  They  could  not  believe 
that  the  affairs  of  France  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  their  fields  and  trees. 

“  Providence  will  surely  not  be  harder  for  us  men 
than  it  is  for  our  fields  !”  said  the  older  peasants. 

And  so  they  gave  way  to  hope  without  motive,  merely 


because,  as  they  said,  “  God  had  given  them  visible  signs 
of  His  presence.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Domremy,  a  village  situated  on 
one  of  the  slopes  before  mentioned,  experienced,  like 
the  rest,  the  influence  of  the  season  ;  taking  courage  at 
the  arrival  of  fine  weather,  they  determined  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  spring  by  a  procession  to  the  fairy  tree. 

This  was  an  old  beech  standing  on  the  road  between 
Domremy  and  Neufehateau,  at  the  foot  of  which  was 
a  spring.  It  was  respected  throughout  the  country  as 
a  haunted  tree,  round  which  in  years  gone  by  the  fairies 
used  to  dance  by  starlight.  Every  year  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  followed  by  the  boys,  girls,  and  little  children  of 
Domremy,  went  in  procession  to  the  old  beech  and 
decorated  it  with  flowers  and  ribbons. 

Now  this  day  a  considerable  number  of  villagers  had 
just  finished  the  accustomed  ceremonies  and  were  set¬ 
ting  off  home. 

At  the  head  of  the  crowd  were  gentlemen  clothed  in 
silk  and  on  horseback,  among  them  certain  ladies  wear¬ 
ing  at  their  waists  a  bunch  of  keys,  showing  their  right 
to  their  title  of  chatelaine,  and  younger  ladies  with  their 
musk-smelling  rosaries  in  their  hands.  After  them 
followed  the  peasants,  clothed  in  drab  cloth  with  a 
goatskin  pouch  and  belt  -,  then  young  girls  and  children, 
chanting  reverdees  to  celebrate  the  return  of  fine  weather. 
A  little  in  the  rear  came  some  convalescents  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  come  to  take  three  turns  round  the  old 
beech  to  facilitate  their  recovery,  and  some  of  the  sick 
who  had  been  carried  to  drink  at  the  spring,  which  was 
a  certain  cure  for  attacks  of  fever ;  last  of  all  came  a 
family  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  of  middle  age, 
accompanied  by  three  boys  and  two  girls. 

The  faces  of  the  father  and  mother  wore  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  honest  contentment,  those  of  the  boys  great 
simplicity;  the  younger  girljsang  as  she  walked  along; 
but  the  elder,  who  came  last,  showed  such  purity  and 
softness,  both  in  face  and  person,  that  no  one  could  see 
it  without  being  struck  by  it.  She  kept  repeating  a 
prayer  as  she  walked  along,  and  seemed  entirely 
absorbed  in  her  devotional  exercise,  when  a  murmur 
suddenly  arose  from  the  crowd. 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  high  road,  from 
which  a  cloud  of  dust  was  rising. 

“  It  is  the  Marcey  people  coming  to  attack  us,”  cried 
several  voices. 

A  panic  seized  on  the  women  and  girls,  and  they  set 
off  running  to  the  village. 

Marcey,  in  fact,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Burgundians, 
and  its  young  men  had  more  than  once  been  in  collision 
with  the  Domremy  people.  But  this  time  the  panic 
was  of  short  duration-,  the  cloud  of  dust  as  it  came 
nearer  showed  it  was  nothing  more  than  five  or  six 
boys  pelting  one  another  with  stones,  and  crying — 

“  Kill  the  Armagnac,  kill  him  !” 

Two  or  three  men  of  Domremy,  who  had  not  shared 
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in  the  general  panic,  had  only  to  cry  in  reply,  “  Kill, 
kill  the  Burgundians !”  to  cause  the  latter  to  retreat 
speedily  to  Marcey. 

The  lad  they  were  pursuing  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
his  rescuers,  covered  with  blood  and  dust.  He  was  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  strong  and  active ;  resolution  was  marked 
in  his  countenance,  but  his  clothing  was  even  more 
ragged  than  that  of  the  poorest  goatherds  in  the 
valley. 

“  What  were  those  wretched  traitors  pursuing  you 
for  ?”  asked  one  of  the  peasants  who  had  not  taken 
fright  at  first. 

“  They  wanted  to  make  me  cry,  ‘  Long  live  Duke 
Philip,  the  Englsh  king!’”  replied  the  lad. 

“  So  you  would  not  ?” 

“  No.  I  cried,  ‘  Long  live  King  Charles  the  Seventh, 
our  true  king  I’  ” 

A  murmur  of  approbation  was  heard  among  those  who 
remained  behind. 

“  You  spoke  well,”  replied  the  peasant ;  “  thank  God 
that  we  were  able  to  save  you  from  yonder  rascality  ; 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Domremy  folk  that  these  Bur¬ 
gundian  dogs  at  Marcey  are  able  to  bark  at  every  true 
Frenchman  that  comes  our  way.  Some  day  we  must 
put  an  end  to  it  and  burn  their  kennel  over  their 
heads.” 

Again  signs  of  approval,  but  not  so  general.  The 
wiser  recommended  waiting  awhile,  and  during  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  every  one  walked  on  towards 
his  home,  while  the  boy,  who  had  stopped  behind  to  stay 
the  bleeding  from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  fore¬ 
head  from  a  stone,  was  soon  alone,  so  at  least  he  thought, 
for  he  never  noticed  the  girl,  who  had  lingered  behind 
the  rest  of  her  fiimily,  and  now  came  up  to  him  with  a 
look  of  compassion. 

“  Those  wicked  boys  have  hurt  you,”  said  she,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  wound  which  he  was  washing  at  the  spring. 
“’Tis  sad  to  see  the  blood  of  good  people  shed  in  this 
manner  by  their  neighbours.  Here  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
only  in  drops,  but  elsewhere,  I  am  told,  in  streams  and 
rivers,” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  lad,  “the  Burgundians  get  the 
upper  hand  everywhere.  It  was  reported  the  other  day 
at  Commercy  that  they  had  beaten  the  French  at  Verdun. 
Indeed,  I  was  told,  while  I  was  looking  after  the  goats 
belonging  to  Pierrefitte,  that  the  whole  of  France  would 
soon  be  in  their  hands.” 

“  The  Lord  in  His  mercy  forbid  I”  hastily  said  the 
young  girl.  “  No,  He  will  surely  preserve  our  own 
kings  from  their  enemies  and  keep  us  true  French 
people.  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord,  Saint  Michel, 
Saint  Catherine,  and  Saint  Margaret.” 

As  she  spoke  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  dropped 
on  her  knees  and  prayed  fervently  for  some  minutes  ; 
then  began  to  question  the  boy  about  himself. 

He  told  her  his  name  was  Henry  Pastourel,  that  his 
father  w’as  a  poor  goatherd  who  was  just  dead,  and 
that  he  was  on  his  road  to  visit  a  relation,  who  was  in 
a  Carmelite  convent  at  Vassy.  In  return  for  this  com¬ 
munication,  she  told  him  that  her  name  was  Romee, 
from  her  mother,  and  that  her  Christian  name  was 
Jeanne,  that  her  father  was  proprietor  of  a  small  house 


and  a  few  fields,  which  supported  the  family  but 
indifferently. 

Conversing  in  this  manner  they  soon  reached  the 
village.  Jeanne  asked  Remy  where  he  intended  to  pass 
the  night. 

“  Where  I  passed  the  three  last,”  replied  he,  “  on 
the  steps  of  the  church-door  ;  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow 
and  the  starry  sky  for  a  covering.” 

Jeanne  then  inquired  where  he  hoped  to  sup. 

“  I  have  a  crust  of  bread  in  my  pocket,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  and  there  is  a  fountain  in  the  village.” 

Her  next  question  was,  what  were  his  means  of 
continuing  his  journey  to  Vassy 

“  Good  health  and  God’s  providence,”  was  Remy’s 
laconic  reply. 

“  Keep  the  two  last  by  all  means,”  said  Jeanne,  with  a 
smile  ;  “  but  you  must  let  me  give  you  some  of  our  goat’s 
milk  to  the  dry  bread,  and  instead  of  sleeping  on  the 
stones  at  the  church  door,  you  shall  pass  this  night 
under  a  Christian  roof.” 

As  she  spoke  she  led  him  towards  the  house,"  the 
thatched  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  moss  and 
brake.  The  family  was  about  to  sup.  Jeanne  pointed 
out  to  Remy  the  place  which  was  kept  for  herself,  then 
she  stepped  aside  into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  began 
reciting  the  evening  prayers.  No  remark  was  made  on 
this  substitution  of  a  stranger  guest  for  the  young  peasant 
girl,  for  she  had  long  accustomed  them  to  it.  She 
knew  her  family  was  too  poor  to  be  charitable,  nor 
did  she  wish  to  be  generous  at  the  expense  of  others  ; 
she  never  gave  alms  but  at  her  own  cost,  when  she 
thus  gave  up  her  own  place  at  the  table  and  her  own 
share  of  straw  for  a  bed. 

After  Remy  had  satisfied  his  hunger  and  was  sitting 
round  the  fire,  on  which  a  few  sticks  had  been  thrown, 
as  much  for  light  as  for  warmth,  she  began  to  question 
him  again  on  what  he  had  heard  of  the  state  of  the 
king’s  affairs.  Remy  repeated  the  scraps  of  news  he 
had  picked  up  on  his  road  ;  at  the  recital  of  each  fresh 
disaster  the  girl  sighed  and  crossed  her  hands. 

“  If  girls  could  only  forsake  the  dist.afF  and  the  care 
of  sheep,”  said  she,  “  perhaps  the  Almighty  might  grant 
to  their  piety  the  victory  which  He  now  refuses  to  the 
strong  arm  of  man.” 

But  her  father  only  shook  his  head  and  replied — 

“  What  folly  you  are  talking,  Romee  I  You  had 
better  turn  your  thoughts  to  Benoist  de  Toul,  who 
expects  to  find  in  you  a  hardworking,  honest  wife ;  we 
can  do  nothing  in  such  troubles  as  these;  it  is  the 
business  of  our  rulers  to  do  so  with  God’s  help.” 

The  next  morning  Remy  rose  at  daybreak  he  found 
Jeanne  already  at  work.  He  thanked  her  for  her  kind 
assistance  and  inquired  his  way  to  Vassy.  The  girl 
was  going  to  take  the  cattle  to  pasture  ;  she  took  him  to 
the  road  out  of  the  village,  and  after  pointing  out  to  him 
in  what  direction  he  was  to  travel,  she  said — 

“  Go  straight  on  before  you  as  far  as  Marne,  and 
whenever  you  meet  a  cross  or  a  church  on  your  road, 
forget  not  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the 
kingdom  of  France.” 

With  these  words  she  put  kito  his  hind  the  bread 
she  had  brought  with  her  for  her  own  breakfast,  and 
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three  deniers,  which  constituted  the  whole  of  her 
savings  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  thank  her,  she  jumped 
on  the  horse  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  cattle  and 
galloped  off  towards  the  forest,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  drove. 

Miserable  as  then  were  the  Lorrainers,  in  consequence 
of  the  exactions  of  the  previous  reign,  and  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  disorders  of  the  present,  they  might  still  think 
themselves  lucky  in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  It  was  still  possible  for 
them  to  cultivate  their  land  in  the  daytime,  graze  their 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  hills  ;  the  country  was  im¬ 
poverished,  it  is  true,  but  not  yet  completely  devastated. 
What  they  suffered  from  most  were  the  contributions 
exacted  from  them  by  the  different  garrisons  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  the  robberies  committed  by 
bands  of  gipsies  and  armed  adventurers  of  all  sorts, 
who,  like  wolves,  prowled  about  the  hamlets  at  night 
in  search  of  plunder.  The  nobility,  shut  up  in  their 
fortified  castles,  were  not  exposed  to  these  losses. 
Grown  wealthy  by  the  plunder  of  the  age  preceding, 
all  they  cared  for  was  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth. 
Luxury  had  never  attained  such  a  pitch  of  grotesque 
extravagance  -,  the  headdress  of  the  women  was  a  per¬ 
fect  edifice  loaded  with  precious  stones,  the  points  of 
their  shoes  were  ornamented  with  gold,  and  their  robes 
of  velvet,  silk,  and  brocade  were  studded  with  jewels. 

An  adventure  w'hich  happened  to  the  young  wanderer 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  closely  a  display 
of  wealth  such  as  his  imagination  could  never  have  con¬ 
ceived.  He  had  traversed  a  village  w'here  he  had  seen 
its  inhabitants  fishing  for  frogs  in  a  ditch,  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  dinner,  and  shortly  afterwards  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  castle.  Its  walls  were  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  filled  with  water  from  a  running  stream,  on 
which  several  swans  were  displaying  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage.  Remy,  who  had  never  seen  such  birds  before, 
stopped  to  look  at  them,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  loud 
cry  behind  him ;  he  turned  round  and  saw  a  young 
lady  whose  horse  was  running  away  with  her  in  the 
direction  of  the  ditch.  Several  gentlemen  and  their 
servants  had  stopped  at  the  bridge,  waving  their  arms 
and  uttering  loud  shouts.  A  few  more  strides  and  the 
horse  must  have  been  in  the  water  with  his  terrified 
rider.  Without  thinking  of  the  danger,  Remy  sprang 
at  the  horse  as  he  came  up  to  him,  caught  him  by  the 
bridle,  and  let  himself  be  dragged  to  the  brink  of  the 
ditch,  where  the  horse  stumbled  and  fell.  The  young 
chatelaine  last  her  saddle,  and  was  thrown  forward, 
but  Remy  had  just  time  to  catch  her  in  his  arms  and 
set  her  on  her  feet  on  the  ground  in  safety. 

All  this  had  passed  so  quickly  that  when  the  gentle¬ 
men  came  up  the  young  lady  had  recovered  from  the 
shock.  Remy  had  run  after  the  horse,  which  he  soon 
caught  and  brought  back  by  the  bridle. 

“  Here  he  is,  Henriette,”  said  the  eldest  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  young  lady.  “  Come 
hither,  my  brave  lad,  and  let  me  thank  you  for  the 
service  you  rendered  my  daughter  but  just  now.” 

“  I  should  have  lost  my  life  but  for  him,”  said  Hen¬ 
riette,  whose  voice  still  trembled  a  little. 

“  Well,  well,  it  is  over  now,”  returned  the  old  lord. 


patting  her  on  the  head,  “but  why  would  you  go  to 
meet  our  guests  on  horseback  ?  Here  they  are  all ;  go 
and  bid  them  welcome.” 

Henriette  ordered  a  page  to  lead  her  horse  back  to 
the  castle,  desired  Remy  to  follow  her,  and  then  ad 
vanced  with  him  to  meet  the  company  of  lords  and  ladies 
who  were  approaching  the  drawbridge. 

There  was  merry-making  that  day  at  the  castle  of  the 
Seigneur  of  Forville,  and  all  the  nobles  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  same  opinions  as  himself  had  been  invited  to 
attend.  The  baron,  after  having  filled  several  impor¬ 
tant  posts — thanks  to  which  he  had  more  than  doubled 
his  patrimonial  estate — lived  in  princely  style,  his  only 
care  being,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  render  life  an  agreeable 
entrance  to  paradise.  Remy,  who  had  been  put  under 
the  care  of  the  house-steward,  was  dressed  in  a  page’s 
costume  of  the  Forville  colours,  and  was  in  attendance, 
with  several  other  lads,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle. 

In  this  hall  a  table  was  laid  more  than  sixty  feet  long, 
covered  with  silver  plate.  At  either  end  was  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  one  representing  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  ;  the  other  the  infernal  regions,  where  demons 
were  busily  employed  in  roasting  those  condemned  to 
the  flames.  In  the  middle  there  was  an  enormous  pasty 
full  of  musicians,  who  at  the  entrance  of  the  guests 
began  one  of  the  airs  most  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Be¬ 
fore  every  guest  there  was  a  silver  plate,  a  silver  por¬ 
ringer,  a  nosegay  of  spring  flowers,  and  a  small  fork,  a 
luxury  lately  introduced  into  great  houses  only.  The 
bread  had  aniseed  mixed  with  it,  and  the  wine  was 
flavoured  with  sage  or  rosemary. 

The  guests  laid  their  napkins  on  their  left  shoulder, 
and  the  first  course  was  served  to  the  accompaniment  ot 
musical  instruments ;  but  when  it  was  concluded  the 
demons  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  infernal  regions 
and  served  up  quantities  of  roast  fowls  and  various 
joints,  as  well  as  pastry,  which  were  handed  round 
smoking  hot.  At  dessert  Apollo  and  the  Muses  rose 
from  their  seats,  and  threw  showers  of  scented  waters 
over  the  company,  while  a  Norman,  disguised  as  Pegasus, 
sang  an  interminable  number  of  stanzas  of  a  famous 
drinking  song  of  the  time,  which  ended  as  follows  : — 

“  I  love  1)cst  by  the  fire  to  ilriiik  brown  innseiulelle 
Than  to  list  on  the  rampart  the  sentry’s  ‘  All’s  well 
I  can  over  the  bottle  more  valotir  ilisjjlay, 

Than  follow  a  captain  and  fiffht  without  pay.” 

The  guests  applauded  of  course,  and  a  fat  prior,  whose 
plate  was  always  full  while  his  glass  was  empty,  cried 
out — 

“  By  Saint  Bartholomew,  that’s  what  I  call  a  song  ;  if 
all  the  world  were  of  the  same  opinion  we  should  soon 
have  no  more  fighting  in  France.” 

“  Qmte  so,”  said  the  Seigneur  of  Forville  ;  “  after  all, 
of  what  use  is  it  to  struggle  against  the  Burgundians 
and  the  English,  now  they  have  the  upper  hand,  and 
seem  likely  to  keep  it  ?” 

“  They  have  not  as  yet  robbed  us  of  our  tithes,” 
added  the  prior. 

“  It  is  only  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  who  keep 
up  the  war,”  said  a  wealthy  landowner. 

“As  if  they  cared  about  French  or  English  !”  said 
another. 
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•“  They  can  but  be  a  nation  of  beggars,  after  all,” 
said  the  prior. 

Spices  and  comfits  were  then  handed  round  to  the 
ladies,  then  the  pages  brought  chafing  dishes  full  of 
perfume  for  each  guest  to  scent  his  long  hair,  his  hands, 
and  his  clothes ;  then  every  one  rose  and  proceeded  to 
the  ball-room. 

Remy  feasted  on  the  remains  of  the  banquet  with  the 
other  pages,  and  when  about  to  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  Vassy,  Henriette  sent  him  a  pretty  well  lined  purse, 
with  an  injunction  not  to  forget  her. 

The  gift  was  worth  perhaps  a  thousand  times  more 


than  that  of  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremy,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  giver  ought  to  have  been  plea¬ 
santer  and  more  flattering  to  the  lad ;  nevertheless  he 
took  greater  care  of  the  three  deniers  given  by  Jeanne, 
and  he  was  more  careful  in  observing  her  last  words, 
for  he,  too,  had  been  brought  up  among  those 
who  possessed  nothing,  except  a  country  to  defend, 
and  early  accustomed  to  love  his  own  race  better  than 
the  foreigner,  he  felt,  even  as  a  boy,  willing  to  risk 
his  life  in  the  defence  of  what  then  constituted  a 
nation,  his  king,  his  flag,  and  the  patron  saints  of 
France. 


“MANFRED”  AT  THE  PRINCESS’S. 


TO  peruse  Lord  Byron’s  noble  dramatic  poem  of  Man¬ 
fred,  and  then  witness  its  theatrical  representation, 
is  the  surest  cure  for  any  feeling  of  surprise  that  the 
noble  author  should  have  expressly  stated  that  it  was 
merely  “  a  dramatic  poem”  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  had  done  his  best  to  render  it  impossible  for  stage 
representation. 

Plainly  and  expressly  as  this  wish  was  conveyed, 
the  injunction  and  desire  have  been  often  violated,  and 
on  each  separate  occasion  the  judiciousness  of  such  a 
wish  has  been  amply  proved,  for  even  more  than  Hamlet, 
the  psychological  and  philosophic  masterpiece  of  his  great 
countryman,  Shakspeare,  is  Byron’s  Manfred  fitter  far 
for  the  closet  than  the  stage  and  its  scenic,  and  cos¬ 
tume,  and  choreographic  appliances. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1834  that  Manfred,  written 
in  1817,  was  produced  for  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
as  a  great  novelty  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  music 
for  the  songs  and  choruses  being  composed  and  arranged 
expressly  for  the  occasion  by  the  late  eminent  English 
composer  Henry,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Bishop ;  since 
when  it  has  been  repeated  at  various  intervals  of  time, 
and  with  different  representatives  of  its  gloomy  hero, 
the  late  Mr.  Denvil  and  Mr.  Samuel  Phelps  having  been 
the  most  noteworthy  and  successful,  up  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  poetry  of  the  original  composition  is 
made  utterly  subservient  to  theatrical  effect  and  acces¬ 
sories,  and  the  author  is  submerged  in  the  ballet-master 
and  machinist.  All  that  could  be  done  to  render  A/am- 
fred  attractive  as  a  vehicle  for  spectacular  display  has 
been  effected  in  the  case  of  its  latest  revival,  and  the 
result  is  undoubtedly  that  the  noble  original  compo¬ 
sition  is  shorn  of  its  poetic  beauties  and  divested  of  the 
spiritual  and  poetically  mystic  character  in  which  con¬ 
sists  its  greatest  charm. 

The  dramatic  poem — for  we  will  not  join  in  thwarting 
its  gifted  author’s  wishes  by  designating  it  a  drama  or 
a  tragedy — is  short  in  form,  consisting  of  only  three 
far  from  long  acts,  while  of  the  construction  of  the 
plot  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  a  story  which 
is  enveloped  in  a  mysterious  veil  which  only  a  rash 
hand  would  seek  to  rend  asunder. 


Manfred  alone  in  his  study,  pursuing  his  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  and  summoning  to  his  aid  the  spirits  of 
earth,  air,  and  water,  reminds  us  of  Faust,  Goethe’s 
metaphysical  hero,  with  whose  “  strange  eventful  his¬ 
tory”  the  charming  melodies  of  M.  Gounod  have  of 
late  years  rendered  us  so  familiar. 

In  the  play  as  at  present  presented  to  a  London 
audience  we  have  first  the  vision  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Stars,  who  gives  a  musical  rendering  of  the  lines — 

“  !  to  tliy  liultlino  l)0\vM 

From  my  mansion  in  the  i-loiul.” 

The  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  next  appears,  and  de¬ 
claims  those  noble  verses  beginning — 

“  Mont  Itlanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

Tl.cy  crown’d  him  lonjf  ajro 
On  a  tlironc  of  rocks,  in  a  rohe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow.” 

Then  comes  another  vocal  snatch  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Waters,  “  In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters  in  its  turn 
followed  by  what  is  strangely  denominated  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  “  The  Imprecation,”  meaning  doubtless  the 
Incantation,  “  When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave.” 

Manfred  demands  of  the  spirits  summoned  at  his  will 
and  by  his  power  the  gift  of  forgetfulness,  “  Oblivion — 
self-oblivion,”  and  finds  it  is  a  boon  not  in  their  power 
to  bestow.  The  intense  realism  of  this  whole  scene  is 
sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  mystic  spirit  of  the 
poem. 

The  next  shows  us  the  precipitous  mountain  of  the 
Jungfrau,  on  the  highest  crag  of  which  stands  Manfred, 
gloomy,  irresolute,  feeling  the  impulse  strong  within  him 
to  take  a  dizzy  leap  into  the  torrent  below,  and  yet  re¬ 
sisting  it  by  the  strange  destiny  that  governs  his  being, 
and  makes  it  his  fatality  to  live  and  suffer. 

The  sound  of  the  mountaineer’s  pipe  is  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  the  voice  of  the  chamois-hunter  shouts  to 
him  a  warning  that  the  next  step  may  prove  fatal  ;  but 
he  neither  heeds  nor  hears  it,  and  is  only  rescued  from 
destruction  by  being  pinioned  in  the  man’s  strong  and 
sinewy  arms  just  as  he  is  about  to  take  the  fatal  leap. 

The  next  scene  opens  on  the  exterior  of  the  chamois- 
hunter’s  peaceful  cottage  in  a  valley  of  the  Alps,  and 
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with  a  dance  of  chamois-hunters — the  latter  an  essen¬ 
tially  incongruous  innovation — and  where  the  despairing 
misery  of  his  guest,  whom  he  has  brought  hither  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  excites  deep  sympathy  in  the  breast 
of  this  honest  peasant. 

The  next  incident  is  the  summoning  by  Manfred  of 
the  spirit  that  haunts  this  solitude,  the  beautiful  witch 
of  the  Alps,  who  appears  at  his  command  in  a  shower 
of  golden  spray,  and  to  whom  he  reveals  something 
more  of  the  secrets  of  that  tortured  spirit  which  from 
youth  upwards 

“ - wiilkwl  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 

Nor  look’d  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes,” 

and 

“  passed 

The  nights  of  years  in  seicnees” 

occult ;  but  as  it  is  not  in  her  province  either  to  wake 
the  dead  or  lay  him  low  with  them,  she  cannot  minister 
solace  to  his  struggling  heart. 

The  three  destinies,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 
next  pass  on  their  way  to  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  where 
at  night  they  are  to  hold  high  festival.  Summoning 
their  kindred  spirits  to  aid  in  the  working  of  their  un¬ 
holy  charms,  they  could  not  fail,  save  in  the  glittering 
lustre  of  their  ballet-like  attire,  to  remind  the  spectator 
forcibly  of  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth.  T  ne  fatal 
destinies,  however,  scantily  apparelled  in  blue  satin  and 
silver,  have,  on  the  theatrical  boards,  nothing  weird  about 
them  but  their  names.  This  act,  the  second,  culminates 
in  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  where  the  ruler  of  the  sub¬ 
terranean  world  sits  enthroned  on  his  globe  of  fire  with 
all  his  ministering  fiends  around.  The  destinies,  with 
Nemesis,  stern  goddess  of  revenge,  are  present,  and 
all  approach  to  do  homage  to  his  mighty  power.  Among 
this  dread  assembly  of  fierce  spirits  appears  Manfred, 
still  stern  and  impenetrable,  refusing  to  bow  down  to 
Arimanes  upon  his  fiery  throne.  The  evil  spirits,  in¬ 
furiated  at  this  affront  offered  by  a  proud  mortal  to 
their  mighty  chief,  threaten  to  tear  him  in  pieces,  but 
Clothos,  the  first  destiny,  interposes  in  his  behalf,  plead¬ 
ing  that  his  sufferings  have  been  of  an  immortal  nature, 
and  his  aspirations  beyond  those  of  the  dwellers  upon 
earth. 

Pressed  to  declare  the  purport  of  his  visit,  he  desires 
the  infernal  powers  to  “  call  up  the  dead — summon 
Astarte,”  and  as  her  pale  phantom  rises  we  have  the 
utterance  of  that  touching  and  passionate  adjuration  to 
his  lost  and  too  much  loved  one — “  Astarte,  my  beloved, 
speak  to  me,”  which  for  eloquence  and  thrilling  tender¬ 
ness  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  From  the  loved  voice 
which  once  was  music  to  his  ears  Manfred  learns  that 
to-morrow  his  earthly  sufferings  shall  terminate. 

The  last  act  of  this  poem-drama,  over  which  the  pall  of 
unbroken  gloom  does  or  should  hang,  may  be  said  to  be 
comprised  in  one  scene,  the  chief  actors  in  it  being  two, 
Manfred  and  the  aged  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice,  who  comes 


in  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  inheritor  of  a  noble  name 
and  lineage  “  With  the  true  Church,  and  through  the 
Church  to  Heaven but  over  his  heart,  that  awful 
chaos  of  passion  and  high  thoughts,  the  holy  man  has 
no  power.  He  cannot  exorcise  the  demon,  though  he 
perseveres  when  repulsed,  and  dares  all  things  for  this 
righteous  end.  Followed  to  the  interior  of  the  tower 
where  he  was  wont  to  pursue  his  mysterious  pursuits 
and  hold  his  nightly  watchings,  by  the  good  old  priest, 
anxious  to  reclaim  a  noble  spirit  that  has  wandered, 
Manfred  warns  his  venerable  counsellor  that  peril  is  at 
hand,  and  it  soon  appears  in  the  shape,  as  described  by 
the  abbot,  of — 

“ - an  infernal  god,  from  out  tlic  earth ; 

His  face  wra|)t  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 

Itobwl  as  with  angry  clouds” 

— a  grandly  poetic  idea,  but  which  is  far  from  being  rea¬ 
lised  by  the  stage  representation. 

The  spirit’s  mission  is  to  summon  Manfred  to  his 
doom,  but  he  denies  the  power  that  claims  him,  and 
refuses  to  render  up  his  soul  at  his  command.  The 
horrified  abbot  tries  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  who 
come  to  claim  the  erring  mortal’s  forfeit  soul,  but  his 
holy  words  are  vain.  It  is  Manfred  alone  who  has 
power  to  defy,  scorn,  and  spurn  them  back — back  to 
their  native  hell,  which  can  furnish  no  greater  punish¬ 
ment  to  a  mind  which  is  immortal  than  to  be  its  own 
requital  and  origin  of  good  or  evil. 

His  last  hour  is  irrevocably  come,  the  hand  of  death 
is  on  him,  though  not  that  of  the  baffled  fiends,  and  it 
is  in  the  arms  of  the  abbot  alone  that  is  breathed  forth 
the  expiring  breath  of  Manfred. 

The  last  innovation  we  have  to  record  in  noticing 
the  most  recent  revival  of  this  fine  mystical  work  is  the 
introduction,  at  the  very  close,  of  a  ballet-like  spectacle 
descriptive  of  the  good  and  evil  agencies  contending  for 
the  hero’s  soul,  something  after  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  scene  in  the  life  of  Goethe’s  Marguerite,  in 
which  conflict  the  good  spirits,  of  course,  are  made  to 
gain  the  victory.  To  this  slight  sketch  of  Byron’s 
Manfred,  as  enacted  upon  the  modern  stage,  there  needs 
the  addition  of  little  comment.  It  is  only  natural  that 
a  piece,  of  which  its  own  author  pronounced  that  it 
was  unintended  and  unfitted  for  stage  representation, 
should  prove  undramatic  and  even  purposeless  and  ex¬ 
travagant,  all  accessories  notwithstanding,  while  even 
the  all- important  and  absorbing  character  of  the  hero 
and  titel  role,  in  the  closet  a  philosophical  study  couched 
in  language  of  the  sublimest  poetry,  becomes  on  the 
theatrical  boards  an  inexplicable  and  almost  absurd 
creation,  a  mere  moody  misanthrope,  who,  restless  and 
perturbed  himself,  is  perpetually  disturbing,  and  with¬ 
out  aim  or  object,  the  repose  of  others,  even  the  dead 
in  their  graves  and  the  very  fiends  in  their  purgatorial 
dwelling-house. 
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OUR  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  HOMES. 

PART  III. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  kitchen  is  of  vital  im-  explain  fully  and  clearly  your  requirements,  stating  most 

portance  to  the  well-doing  of  the  whole  household,  distinctly  whether  or  no  perquisites  are  allowed,  the 

and  therefore  a  cook  must  be  selected  whose  antecedents  number  of  holidays  given,  the  time  allowed  on  Sunday 

will  bear  strict  investigation,  and  whose  character  gives  for  divine  service,  and  other  details  of  your  “  situation.” 

hope  at  least  of  a  rigid  performance  of  her  manifold  In  these  days  of  expensive  food  it  would  be  well  to  state 

duties.  And  here  we  would  remark  that  nearly  all  if  you  allow  meat  once,  twice,  or  three  times  per  diem, 

servants  resemble  children  in  their  ways  and  motives  of  what  beer  is  allowed,  and  whether  breakages  are  to  be 

action,  and,  like  children,  are  more  easily  led  than  paid  for  or  not. 

driven  -,  another  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  found  in  It  is  well  to  state  that  the  wages  begun  with  will  be 
the  fact  of  the  same  servant  behaving  perfectly  under  increased  yearly,  as  this  is  an  encouragement  to  good, 

one  mistress,  and  giving  great  dissatisfaction  to  another.  steady  servants.  A  notable  housewife  of  our  acquaint- 

We  all  know  that  soldiers  fight  better  under  one  general  ance  allows  each  maid  and  man  a  pound  a  year  “  to  re- 

than  under  another  -,  that  horses  will  rear  and  plunge  place  accidental  breakage.”  If  nothing  is  broken  the 

or  trot  along  well  according  to  the  guiding  hand  ;  that  20s.  is  the  servant’s  ;  whatever  is  broken  up  to  20s.  is 

some  teachers  makegood,  others  naughty,  children  ;  and  paid  out  of  it;  any  sum  over  is  deducted  from  the 

yet  we  utterly  condemn  as  bad  a  poor  ignorant  servant-  servant’s  wages.  This  plan  seems  just  without  being 

girl  because  nve  are  unable  to  manage  her.  Before  de-  ungenerous,  and  makes  a  servant  careful  to  preserve  her 

ciding  on  receiving  a  stranger  into  one’s  household  and  mistress’s  pocket,  it  being  to  her  personal  advantage  to 
home  we  should  ascertain  that  we  distinctly  understand  do  so. 

what  we  expect  her  to  do,  the  plan  of  her  duties  should  The  cook  should  be  an  early  riser  ;  six  o’clock  should 
be  clearly  laid  down  in  our  mind,  and  as  clearly  set  see  her  out  of  bed.  She  should  clean  her  stove  and 

before  the  maid  before  engaging  her  ;  nor  should  we  light  the  fire,  and  go  at  once  to  open  the  hall  door, 

expect  “perfection  for  j^l6  a  year,”  and  we  should  clean  the  steps,  beat  the  mats,  sweep  and  clean  hall 

well  balance  all  a  servant’s  qualities  before  we  give  her  and  hat-stand,  &c.,  and  on  the  regular  days  to  rub  the 

warning  to  leave.  oilcloth  with  beeswax  and  turpentine.  Wednesdays  and 

We  will  suppose  a  lady  decides  on  parting  with  her  Saturdays  are  the  usual  days  for  these  extra  cleanings, 
cook,  and  wishes  to  supply  her  place ;  this  she  should  These  duties  will  occupy  her  until  it  is  time  to  cook 
proceed  at  once  to  do,  for  if  she  leaves  engaging  a  fresh  the  breakfast,  after  which  she  will  prepare  the  kitchen 

servant  to  the  end  of  the  month  she  will  either  be  minus  for  her  mistress’s  morning  visit,  which  should  not  be 

a  cook,  or  engage  some  one  on  hasty  and  inefficient  later  than  nine  o’clock  if  the  dinner  is  early.  After  re- 
inspection  of  character.  ceiving  her  orders  she  either  goes  upstairs  to  assist  in 

Tradesmen  will  often  recommend  a  servant,  but,  in  bedmaking,  or  begins  at  once  on  her  own  special  avo- 
the  case  of  a  cook,  this  is  scarcely  advisable,  as  it  places  cations. 

her  under  an  obligation  to  butcher  or  baker,  as  the  case  The  cook  should  be  furnished  with  a  certain  quantity 
may  be,  and  sometimes  leads  to  wastefulness,  if  not  to  of  stores,  to  be  kept  in  the  white  jars  sold  at  most  china 
dishonesty.  Advertising,  in  the  present  day,  is  perhaps  warehouses.  According  to  the  requirements  of  the 
one  of  the  best  plans  when  a  lady  likes  to  see  the  maids  family,  these  jars  should  hold  from  half  a  pound  to  two 

at  her  own  home,  to  show  them  their  duties,  and  have  pounds,  and  should  be  refilled  by  the  mistress  once  a 

ample  time  to  talk  matters  over.  But  ladies  residing  in  week,  thus  avoiding  constant  interruptions  to  the  mis- 

the  country  are  not  able  to  do  this,  and  for  them  the  tress  and  maid.  Soap,  candles,  black-lead,  scouring- 

various  servants’  institutes  offer  a  large  choice.  There  paper,  &c.,  should  be  also  given  out  once  a  week, 

are  several  respectable  agencies  in  I.ondon  ;  that  held  in  Saturday  is  usually  the  day  for  this  w’ork,  and  the  day 

the  Soho  Bazaar  will  be  found  one  of  the  best.  Here  which  the  mistress  usually  devotes  to  all  kinds  of  house- 

no  money  is  paid  until  the  engagement  is  made,  and  hold  work,  as  filling  inkstands  and  providing  fresh 

ladies  possess  the  advantage  of  seeing  servants  in  a  large,  pens,  refilling  flower-vases,  and  seeing  that  lucifer 

airy  room,  and  are  enabled  to  choose  from  considerable  matches  and  paper  spills  are  provided  in  all  rooms,  clocks 

numbers.  In  engaging  a  cook  it  is  of  little  use  to  ask,  wound  and  regulated,  linen  given  out  for  airing,  linen 

“  Are  you  a  good  plain  cook  ?”  The  answer  will  natu-  from  the  wash  sorted  out,  mended,  and  put  away, 

rally  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  experience  alone  can  These  are  some  of  the  ordinary  routine  duties  of  a  good 

decide  whether  the  answer  be  truthful  or  not.  Inquire  housewife’s  Saturday.  The  double  dinners  and  break- 

where  the  cook  has  lived,  the  style  of  dinner  she  has  fasts  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  all  and  each 

been  accustomed  to  send  up,  length  of  service,  age,  demand  careful  thought. 

wages,  willingness  to  clean  dining-room,  hall,  and  steps.  Accounts  are  often  very  trying  to  a  young  house- 

if  you  require  them  done  by  the  cook.  On  receiving  keeper,  and  the  best  plan  we  find  is  that  pursued  by 

satisfactory  answers  to  these  queries,  you  will  then  those  whose  living  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  their 
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accounts — the  shopkeeper,  who  “  enters”  each  sum  re¬ 
ceived  and  paid  the  moment  each  transaction  occurs. 

For  this  purpose  a  day-book  must  be  kept  of  plain 
ruled  paper,  in  which  the  housewife  will  “  enter”  or 
write,  on  the  right-hand  side  only,  each  particular  sum 
expended,  not  forgetting  to  put  the  date  to  each.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  copy  this  into  your  regular 
housekeeping  book,  placing  all  the  tradesmen — butcher, 
baker,  grocer,  fishmonger,  laundress,  milkman,  &c. — 
together,  and  adding  up  the  cost  of  housekeeping — z>., 
actual  eating  and  drinking.  Below  this  put  all  the 
extra  and  sundry  expenses  of  the  week  and  add  up  the 
total,  comparing  with  the  money  received,  which  you 
will  have  entered  in  the  left-hand  page  in  both  books, 
and  striking  a  balance  between  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going.  In  your  day-book  enter  every  penny  spent, 
whether  on  yourself  or  house ;  this  will  form  a  complete 
guide  to  all  your  accounts  ;  from  this  you  can  copy  out 
into  your  own  account  book  as  well  as  into  the  general 
housekeeping  book.  If  your  husband  wishes  it,  copy 
each  week’s  expense  into  another  book,  divided  into 
the  various  headings,  butcher,  baker,  coals,  &c.,  so 
that  you  can  see  at  a  glance  what  your  year’s  bread, 
meat,  or  coals  has  cost  you  ;  but  this  is  luxurious,  not 
the  necessary,  account  keeping,  and  statistics,  however 
interesting,  will  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time  which  may 
be  more  usefully  employed.  If  you  allow  your  cook 
to  pay  small  sums  of  money  for  you  as  parcels,  letters, 
&c.,  give  her  a  certain  sum  weekly,  making  her  account 
for  it  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  She  should 
enter  the  date,  and,  when  possible,  the  contents  of  the 
parcel,  in  order  that  you  should  trace  it  if  necessary, 
and  every  mistress  should  have  a  weekly  settlement 
with  the  cook.  The  sum  given  should  be  entered 
weekly  in  the  book,  the  change  returned  weekly  to  the 
lady,  and  a  fresh  sum  given  out  to  the  cook  for  the 
following  week. 

The  housekeeping  money  in  some  families  is  not 
allowanced,  but  the  bills  are  settled  by  cheque  once  a 
month.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  a  very  bad  plan, 
and  housekeeping  thus  managed  costs  considerably  more 
than  it  does  by  a  system  of  cash  payments. 

The  wife  should  ask  for  an  allowance  in  proportion 
to  the  style  of  table  expected  ;  as  the  steward  of  her 
husband’s  property  she  must  allow  no  waste  and  suffer 
no  extravagance ;  she  must  be  guided  by  her  husband’s 
wishes  as  to  her  expenditure,  and  keep  well  within  the 
sum  allowed  weekly ;  this  will  permit  of  her  meeting 
the  losses  and  accidents  which  will  happen  to  the  most 
careful  and  economical  manager.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  wife  should  lay  by  money  out  of  her  housekeeping 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter ;  if  she  has  any  money  left 
she  should  return  it  to  her  husband,  at  the  same  time 
showing  her  accounts  and  stating  what  furniture,  house- 
linen,  &c.,  wants  renewing. 

This  plan  prevents  a  woman  from  invariably  “  pinch¬ 
ing”  the  table  for  the  sake  of  saving,  and  is  fairer  to 
husband  and  house'nold  than  the  other  way.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  man  who  sees  his  wife  careful  and  economical 
will  deny  her  a  sufficient  sum  for  her  expenses,  her 
wants,  wishes,  and  even  luxuries.  A  good,  economical 


wife  will  make  a  man  a  good,  generous  husband,  in  the- 
same  manner  that  a  grasping,  selfish  woman  will  cause 
her  husband  to  turn  stingy  and  selfish. 

We  must  turn  to  the  homely  proverb  about  cloth 
and  cloth-cutting  as  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the 
part  played  by  the  housewife  in  the  drama  of  life,  and 
having  recommended  this  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
manage  household  or  home,  we  conclude  with  some 
useful  recipes  for  home  comforts. 

Sausage  Dumplings. — Tilings  wantod:  iU».  of  pork  or  boef 
sausages,  potatoes,  flour,  a  little  milk.  How  to  use  them  :  Make  a 
good  substantial  crust  of  cold  mashed  pot.atoes,  flour,  and  milk ; 
roll  np  each  sausage  in  a  piece  of  this  crust,  and  bake  in  a  tin  dish. 
Cost,  about  id.  each  sausage. 

Tripe,  Stewed. — Things  wantisl :  Tripe,  a  good  (juantity  of 
onions,  sweet  herlis,  a  pint  or  more  of  milk,  a  little  butter,  flour, 
spice,  pepper  and  salt.  How  to  use  them :  Prepare  the  tripe,  or 
buy  it  already  prepared ;  put  it  into  a  stewpau,  with  the  onions 
peeled,  but  whole,  and  some  sweet  herbs ;  add  the  milk  (or  broth, 
if  milk  cannot  be  had),  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour  or 
more;  rub  an  ounce  of  butter  into  some  flour,  with  the  spice, 
jieppcr  and  salt,  and  stir  it  well  into  the  stew.  Serve  with  plenty 
of  Iwiled  rice  or  well-hoiled  or  mashed  iiotatoes.  Cost,  about  id 
each  person. 

Ox-cheek  Stewed. — Ox-cheek,  3  onions,  3  turniiis,  3  carrots, 

2  or  3  bay-leaves,  2  or  3  roots  of  celery,  spice,  sweet  herbs,  pepiier 
and  salt,  a  little  piece  of  butter,  flour,  ketchup,  tarragon  vinegar. 
How  to  use  them  :  Well  clean  the  ox-cbeek  and  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  the  vegetables,  sweet  herbs,  sjficc,  pepjier  and  salt ;  let  it 
simmer  for  three  hours,  and  skim  it  often ;  then  take  out  the  check; 
melt  a  little  butter  in  a  stewpau,  add  to  it  about  a  teacup  of  the 
soup  thickened  with  flour,  a  teasp(xmful  of  ketehui)  and  tarragon 
vinegar,  let  it  'nearly  boil,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  cheek.  Servo 
the  cheek  dividtsl  on  a  dish,  and  the  soup  in  a  tureen.  A  good 
dinner  with  i>otatoi‘s  for  several  persons ;  cost,  under  2s. 

Meat  Rissoles. — Things  wanted :  Any  kind  of  cold  meat,  and 
in  any  (juantity  ;  bread-crumbs  according  to  the  quantity  of  meat, 
more  or  less ;  cliopped  herbs,  and  pepper  and  salt ;  one  or  more 
eggs.  How  to  use  them  :  Mince  the  meat,  and  stir  it  well  into  the 
bread-crumbs  with  the  chopped  herbs  and  the  seasoning ;  and  make 
all  into  a  thick  paste  by  means  of  the  eggs,  ivhich  are  to  lie  beaten 
up ;  then  divide  into  balls  or  cones,  wliich  are  to  be  fried  a  light- 
brown  colour,  and  sen-ed  with  mashed  potatoes  or  boiled  rice,  or 
both.  Cost,  id.  or  ijd.  each  g(xxl-si2cd  rissole. 

Meat  Sanders  (a  Capital  Hot  Dinner). — Things  wanted: 
A  scallop  shell  or  tin  for  each  jicrson,  some  scraps  of  c<x)ked  meat 
of  any  kind,  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  gravy,  i  onion  and  shalot  for 
each  shell,  ma.shed  potatoes,  pepper  and  salt.  How  to  use  them  : 
Cut  up  the  meat  into  minec,  line  the  shell  with  mashed  iiotatoes ; 
put  in  the  meat,  bread-crumlis,  onion  and  shalot  cut  flue,  with  the 
seasoning;  cover  all  with  more  mashed  potatoes,  and  on  the  top  put 
a  small  piece  of  fat ;  hake  in  an  oven  before  the  fire,  and  brown. 
Cost,  from  id.  to  2d.  each  scallop. 

Baked  Mackerel. — Things  wanted  :  4  middling-sized  mackerel, 

3  oz.  of  butter,  iiepper  and  salt  to  taste.  How  to  use  them  :  Clean 
the  fish ;  flour,  and  put  them  in  a  dish,  heads  and  tails  alternately, 
with  the  roes,  and  Ix'tween  each  layer  put  some  little  pieces  of 
butter,  and  iiepper  and  salt.  Bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Boiled  Mackerel.  —  Things  wanted :  :Jlb.  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  How  to  use  them  :  Cleanse  the  inside  of  the  fish 
thoroughly,  and  lay  them  in  the  kettle  with  sufficient  water  to  cover 
tlicm,  with  salt  as  alovc;  bring  them  gradually  to  boil,  skim  well, 
and  simmer  gently  till  done ;  dish  them  on  a  hot  dish,  heads  and 
tails  alternately.  Fennel  sauce  and  jdain  melted  butter  with  it. 

Broiled  Mackerel. — Tilings  wanted :  Pepin-r  and  salt  to  taste ; 
a  small  quantity  of  oil.  How  to  use  them  :  Mackerel  should  never 
lie  washed  when  intended  to  lie  broiled,  but  merely  wijied  very 
clean  and  dry,  after  taking  out  the  gills  and  insides.  Open  the 
liack,  and  put  in  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  oil ;  broil  over  a  clear 
fire,  turn  it  over  on  lioth  sides,  and  also  on  the  back.  When 
sufficiently  cooked  the  flesh  can  be  detached  from  the  lioue, 
which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes  for  a  small  mackerel.  Chop  a 
little  parsley,  work  it  up  in  butter,  with  pcpiier  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  put  it  in  the  back.  For  six  persons,  is.  41!. 

M.  A.  B. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  September. 

I^HIS  month  of  September  will  ever  be  remembered 
.  in  France  with  deep  gratitude  as  the  period  of  the 
final  departure  of  the  hateful  stranger  from  our  pro¬ 
vinces.  France  now,  indeed,  may  raise  her  head  :  she 
has  nobly  paid  her  ransom,  and  her  soil  is  no  longer 
trodden  by  the  enemy.  This  is  the  one  drop  of  balm 
amid  all  the  sorrow  and  apprehension  which  our  intes¬ 
tine  divisions  cannot  but  cause  all  true  patriots.  If  our 
present  government  has  proved  basely  ungrateful  to  the 
true  author  of  the  deliverance  of  our  country,  that 
country  itself  has  not  followed  so  mean  an  example. 
The  newly-freed  cities  turned  at  once  to  M.  Thiers  and 
addressed  to  him  their  heartfelt  thankfulness.  On  his 
way  to  Switzerland  our  ex-President  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  in  all  the  cities  of  our  eastern  provinces  that 
have  been  relieved  from  Prussian  occupation.  At  Bel¬ 
fort,  especially,  he  was  greeted  with  extraordinary 
honours,  and  presented  with  a  gold  medal,  on  which 
was  engr.aved  the  simple  but  touching  inscription, 
“  Belfort  demeure  Fran9ais,  a  Monsieur  Thiers.”  In 
the  pleasant  Swiss  retreat  where  he  is  spending  the  belle 
sahon,  I  understand  English  as  well  as  French  tourists 
are  making  a  great  deal  of  M.  Thiers,  but  then  you 
English  are  the  born  partisans  of  fiillen  power. 

While  true  Liberals  are  rejoicing  in  the  final  deliver¬ 
ance  of  their  country,  the  royalist  and  clerical  party  are 
trying  to  drown  the  thanksgiving  cheers  of  our  eastern 
departments  by  the  louder  clamour  and  eclat  of  their 
pilgrimages.  After  various  journeys  to  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  shrines  of  the  Virgin  we  have  had  this  month 
the  grand  pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial,  in  honour  of 
the  Sacre  Cceur.  I  wonder  what  you  think  of  it  in 
England.  To  us  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  English¬ 
men  and  Englishwomen  in  the  guise  of  Roman  Catholic 
pilgrims,  with  a  red  cross  over  a  white  heart  upon  their 
breast.  In  France  the  uneducated  and  fanatic  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  England  is  being  rapidly  converted,  and 
that  the  English  nation  is  soon  to  join  en  masse  the 
Pope’s  flock. 

The  French  have  had  an  opportunity  also  in  another 
order  of  ideas  of  studying  the  English  de  visa.  We 
have  had  a  troop  of  English  actors  at  the  little  theatre 
of  the  Athenee,  who  played  in  their  native  language 
some  of  the  chcf-d' ceuvres  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  a 
great  treat  to  the  intellectual,  well  versed  in  English 
literature,  but  scarcely  one  to  the  general  public.  The 
success,  however,  on  the  whole  was  very  fair. 

Jules  Janin,  so  long  the  delight  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  after  a  long  and  glorious  career, 
lays  down  his  pen,  and  rests  from  his  labours.  For  the 


last  forty  years  his  ever-youthful  style,  his  light,  witty 
prose  have  charmed  the  reader  of  the  Monday 
His  weekly  task  is  taken  up  by  an  author  and  critic  of 
talent,  also  well  advanced  in  years,  Clement  Caraguel. 

There  are  a  good  many  new  pieces  to  note  for  the 
reopening  of  our  theatres.  One  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  is  that  of  the  Gymnase,  which  is  taken  from  a 
very  interesting  novel  of  Hector  Malot,  entitled  Un 
Beatt-fr'ere.  The  drama,  however,  is  not  worth  the 
book. 

All  Hector  Malot ’s  works  are  well  written  and  well 
worth  reading.  Just  after  the  war  he  wrote  two  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  full  of  thrilling  episodes  of  those  sad 
times  ;  they  were  entitled  Suzanne  and  Miss  Clifton,  and 
since  then  he  has  published  two  more,  Un  Mariage  sous 
r Empire  and  La  Belle  Madame  Dennis,  which  we  may 
also  safely  recommend  to  our  fair  English  readers. 
And  to  those  who  wish  to  find  nice  French  books  for 
young  people  to  read,  I  would  point  out  the  Magasin 
il' Education  et  de  Recreation,  which  is  published  in 
monthly  numbers,  and  really  contains  little  ckef-d' oeuvres 
in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style,  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  which 
grown-up  people  will  also  read  with  interest,  for  nothing 
is  so  delightful  to  a  sensible  mind  as  a  well-written 
child’s  story. 

But  this  is  a  digression  ;  and  to  return  to  our  theatres, 
I  should  mention  two  operettes,  the  music  of  both  of 
which  is  by  Offenbach,  La  Permission  de  dix  heures  and 
La  Pomme  d'Api,  which  form  the  attractive  programme 
of  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance. 

The  new  director  of  the  Italian  Opera,  M.  Strakosch, 
promises  a  brilliant  winter  campaign  to  this  long-neg¬ 
lected  house.  His  programme  is  to  give,  besides  the 
masterpieces  of  the  classical  repertoire  of  dead  masters, 
a  number  of  works  from  living  Italian  authors,  operas 
hitherto  unknown  in  France.  This  is  quite  a  new  mine, 
so  far  unexplored,  and  much  is  expected  to  come  of  it. 
One  of  the  new  operas  we  are  promised  is  taken  from 
Manzoni’s  beautiful  poem,  /  Promessi  Sposi. 

The  Chateau  d’Eau  gives  a  new  Jeerie  with  a  splendid 
mise-en-se'ene ;  as  for  the  subject,  it  is,  as  usual,  insipid 
enough.  The  piece  is  entitled.  La  Patte  a  Coco. 

The  seaside  season  is  now  over.  Deauville  has  been 
very  gay  with  its  races  and  the  fetes  given  by  Princess 
Troubetzkoi  in  honour  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans,  who 
came  to  visit  her  from  Villers,  a  charming  little  town 
close  by,  where  they  have  spent  the  last  few  months. 
Tourists  are  now  leaving  the  Normandy  coast  for  more 
southern  regions.  Biarritz  is  very  full,  and  the  season 
is  about  to  begin  at  Nice,  Hyeres,  and  Monaco. 
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THE  OCTOBER  FASHIONS. 


of  the  bad  state  of  trade,  but  I  should  think  even  the 
most  exigeant  of  boutiquiers  must  be  satisfied  just  at 
present,  to  judge  at  least  from  the  crowds  which  fill 


WITH  October  our  tastes  really  become  something 
serious.  It  is  no  longer  the  mere  caprices  of  fashion 
and  of  coquetterie  that  are  to  be  propitiated  ;  at  this 


461. — Rice 

season  the  most  economical  among  the  female  commu¬ 
nity  have  to  consider  the  subject  of  clothing  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  their  families  and  households.  To  take 
thought  for  dress  and  apparel  becomes  a  positive  duty 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  the  invariable  habit  of  tradespeople  to  complain 


Straw  Hat. 

our  viagas'ms  de  noiiveautes  during  these  first  autumn  days. 
At  the  Louvre  especially — a  wagasin  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  town  in  itself,  and  where  indoor  railways 
would  certainly  seem  a  practical  suggestion — the  affluence 
is  such  as  to  become  really  overpowering.  At  this  far- 
famed  tnagasin  I  was  shown  the  other  day  a  number  of 
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new  materials  for  autumn  and  winter  dresses.  The 
etoffes  drapees  have  the  palm  this  year  for  good  walking 


although  maroons  and  greys  also  make  a  goodly  show 
of  graduated  tints.  Tete  de  ntgre,  olive  green,  indigo, 


462. — New  Coiffures,  Lingerie,  and  Ruffi. 

{Taper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-itreet,  Covent  Carden.) 


and  Chinese  purple — almost  black — also  rank  among 
the  more  fantais'iste  shades  a  hi  mode. 

Fancy  materials  are  not  quite  so  much  in  favour  this 


costumes  and  robes  de  fatigue.  They  are  woollens  much 
resembling  cloth,  but  of  finer  and  softer  texture. 
Bronze  of  various  shades  is  quite  the  favourite  colour. 


XUM 


463. — Parasol  for  Full  Dress. 


winter.  The  most  beautiful  sets  of  steel  buttons  are 
those  cut  h  factUes  like  diamonds,  but  there  are  also 
other  styles — the  bluish  steel,  the  burnished,  of  a  brown 
tint,  and  the  engraved,  showing  a  brilliant  pattern  upon 
a  dull  ground.  The  parure  of  hijoux  de  fantaisie  is  made 
to  match  with  the  set  of  buttons,  and  comprises  the  ear¬ 
drops,  cross  or  locket,'  and  sleeve-links.  Large  steel 
buckles  are  also  worn,  not  only  at  the  belt,  but  to  fasten 
the  large  scarf  bows  so  fashionable  in  modern  costumes. 

Next  to  steel  in  the  favour  of  Fashion  comes  jet, 
which,  as  a  change,  also  looks  extremely  well,  but  is, 
perhaps,  more  suitable  to  silk  dresses,  while  steel  looks 
admirable  with  dull  woollen  fabrics.  Jet,  then,  is  very 


back.  This  model  makes  up  very  nicely  in  thick  ma¬ 
terials.  For  evening  dress  another  style  is  adopted ; 
it  is  a  tunic  rather  than  polonaise,  short  and  very  fully 
draped  at  the  back.  But  of  this  anon  ;  we  have  first 
to  think  of  costumes  for  the  daytime  and  for  out  walking. 

For  a  walking  costume  a  lady  may  choose  between 
a  polonaise  and  jacket  bodice,  but  this  should  be  very 
much  a  question  of  figure.  No  doubt  a  well-cut  polo¬ 
naise  sets  off  to  best  advantage  a  good,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  figure,  but  then  unfortunately  every  one  does 
not  possess  Venus-like  proportions,  and  the  polonaise  is 
rather  too  uncompromising  for  petite,  stout,  or  rather 
too  decidedly  maigre  figures  ;  in  such  cases  the  jacket 
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autumn  as  they  have  been  of  late  years.  We  seem  launch¬ 
ing  at  once  from  summer  tissues  into  good  pure  woollen 
fabrics,  such  as  vigogne,  poplin,  and  cashmere.  English 
serge  is  also  at  a  premium  here,  both  the  plain  serge 
and  that  ribbed  slantways  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
diagomle.  This  last,  in  any  of  the  dark  colours  now  so 
fashionable,  makes  up  very  nice  walking  costumes, 
which  are  set  off  and  lighted  up  by  the  very  beautiful 
steel  buttons  so  much  In  vogue. 

This  great  fureur  for  steel  ornaments  I  am  bound  to 
insist  upon,  because  it  is  quite  likely  to  last  through  the 


fashionable,  both  for  buttons  and  for  jewels,  nor  are 
the  beautiful  bijoux  de  fantaisie  of  ancient  style  discarded  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  also  worn  with  buttons  to 
match,  and  agraffes  for  the  belt,  and  the  retrcussis  of 
skirt  and  tunic. 

Ladies  who  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  nice  and 
useful  polonaise  may  be  reassured,  for  we  may  safely 
say  it  will  be  in  fashion  at  least  through  the  winter.  Its 
modifications  are  as  follow : — It  is  made  very  long, 
almost  as  long  as  the  skirt  behind,  shorter  and  remain¬ 
ing  open  in  front,  and  but  very  slightly  draped  at  the 
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bodice  offers  numberless  resources,  and  gives  almost 
unlimited  scope  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  a  skilful 
modiste.  It  is  no  doubt  for  this  reason  that  the  jacket 
bodice  is  never  very  long  out  of  fashion.  It  allows  of 
a  variety  of  modifications,  which  make  it  extremely 
popular.  The  bodice  may  be  a  more  or  less  tight  fit, 
may  open  with  revers  or  be  buttoned  all  the  way  up, 
have  a  double-breasted  plastron  or  a  discreet  opening, 
ert  chdle;  the  basque  may  be  deep  or  short,  flat  or 
pleated,  round,  square,  or  pointed,  at  pleasure. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  polonaise,  the  most 


silk  or  velvet.  For  instance,  a  polonaise  of  cloth  vigogne 
or  cashmere  will  look  well  upon  a  skirt  of  silk  velvet 
or  even  velveteen  of  a  different  colour,  but  w'ould  not 
be  considered  at  all  elegant  upon  a  skirt  of  a  different 
woollen  material,  whether  black  or  coloured. 

For  home  wear,  a  dress — not  costume — of  some 
nice  w'oollen  fabric  is  a  great  desideratum  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  As  a  tasteful  specimen  of  such  a  dress 
I  may  mention  the  following : — Dress  of  gris  mode 
cashmere,  tiimmedwith  similar  material  a  shade  darker. 
The  skirt  has  a  deep  pleated  flounce  round  the  bottom, 


-Embroiusked  Ombkelle. 


fashionable  model  for  walking  costumes  is  the  redingote 
with  revers  of  silk  velvet  or  even  Russia  leather,  which 
last  is  a  new  and  rather  eccentric  idea,  and  requires  the 
whole  garniture  nicely  matched,  even  to  the  hat  and  the 
chaussure. 

A  costume  entirely  of  cloth  or  velveteen  is  extremely 
heavy  to  wear  ;  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  wear  a  polonaise 
of  either  material  over  a  black  or  dark  silk,  or  else  the 
reverse ;  for  though  fashion  allows  of  wearing  the 
complete  costume  of  woollen  material  when  matched, 
it  is  not  so  lenient  when  the  question  is  to  wear  the 
polonaise  of  one  sort  and  the  skirt  of  another  ;  in  that 
case  one  of  the  articles  alone  may  be  woollen  ;  the  other 


the  flat  pleats  of  which  are  alternately  of  each  shade. 
The  heading  of  this  flounce  is  concealed  under  a  large 
plait  formed  of  bias  strips  of  cashmere  also  of  both 
shades.  Over  this  skirt  there  is  a  long  casaque  crossed 
in  front  with  two  shawl  points.  At  the  back  the 
casaque  is  slightly  draped  and  looped  up  with  a  cash- 
mere  scarf  of  the  opposite  shade  of  grey  ;  the  ends  of 
the  scarf  are  fringed.  The  casaque  is  trimmed  round 
the  edge  with  four  cashmere  biais  of  both  shades  of 
grey.  The  casaque  is  finished  at  the  throat  with  an 
open  collar  and  revers,  and  there  are  revers  to  match 
upon  the  sleeves. 

I  should  also  suggest  for  home  wear  a  Princess- 
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shaped  tunic  of  vigogne,  with  a  pattern  of  large  blue 
violet  or  maroon  dots  over  a  grey  or  buff  ground, 
trimmed  all  round  the  bottom  with  a  velvet  quilling  of 
the  colour  of  the  dots.  All  the  chic  of  this  tunic  con¬ 
sists  in  being  looped  up  in  a  curtain  at  the  back  (a  little 
on  one  side)  with  an  enormous  bow  of  velvet.  The 
coat  sleeves  have  a  large  hanging pamwfwr  at  the  bottom, 
and  there  is  a  plain  square  velvet  collar  upon  the  bodice. 
Velveteen  may  be  used  for  all  this  trimming  instead  of 
velvet.  This  tunic  may  either  be  worn  over  a  vigogne 
skirt  to  match,  or  over  a  black  silk  or  velveteen  jupon. 
Extremely  tasteful  tunics  of  light-coloured  cashmere  are 
also  made  in  this  style  for  neglige  costume.  I  particu- 


way  down  with  black  velvet  buttons ;  large  imriti 
collar  of  black  velvet  as  a  finish  to  the  bodice  ;  pockets 
and  revers  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and  deep  postil¬ 
lion  basques  behind  also  edged  round  with  a  broad 
strip  of  the  same. 

Of  confections  there  are  two  kinds — one  is  the  tight- 
fitting  casaque,  fitted  with  a  number  of  pockets  of  all 
sizes,  quite  in  masculine  style,  with  mousquetaire  collar 
and  revers,  or  with  a  plastron  and  double  row  of 
buttons  ;  or  else  the  loose  mantelet,  half  circular,  half 
paletot,  tight-fitting  at  the  back,  loose  in  front,  and  with 
very  wide  sleeves.  The  fronts  often  come  down  in 
long  lappets,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  short  and 


465. — Chapeau  Duchfsse  anu  Bridesmaid’s  Bonnet. 


larly  admired  one  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  worn  over  a  black  silk  skirt. 

A  very  distingue  autumn  costume,  which  answers 
both  for  walking  and  indoor  toilet,  is  of  fine  silky 
alpaca  of  the  new  tele  de  n'egre  colour  I  mentioned  just 
now.  It  is  trimmed  with  gathered  flounces,  which 
come  up  to  the  waist  at  the  back  ;  but  in  front  there  is 
a  tablier  formed  of  biais,  finished  off  at  the  sides  with 
bows  of  moire  ribbon  to  match,  fastened  with  steel 
buckles.  The  jacket  bodice  remains  open  in  front  to 
show  a  gilet  of  tete  de  n'egre  moire,  fastened  with  steel 
buttons  ;  tight  sleeves  with  moire  revers,  and  bows 
with  steel  buckles. 

Another  is  of  bronze-green  Irish  poplin  ;  the  dress 
is  cut  Princess  fashion  in  front,  and  fastened  all  the 


square.  Of  both  these  styles  of  mantle  there  are  num¬ 
berless  modifications,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  former 
— ^jacket  style — is  more  neglige,  and  the  latter — man¬ 
telet — more  dressy. 

The  jacket  is  mostly  made  of  cloth,  black  or  dark- 
coloured — soberly  trimmed  with  biais  of  grosgrains  or 
moire,  but  relieved  by  handsome  steel  buttons,  engraved 
or  cut  d facettes. 

The  mantelet  is  more  frequently  of  grosgrain  silk  or 
velvet,  trimmed  with  rich  passementerie  broderie  and 
lace.  If  of  cashmere  it  is  elaborately  embroidered  with 
silk  and  ornamented  with  guipure. 

But  I  must  not  conclude  this  letter  without  speaking 
of  new  shapes  for  autumn  and  winter  bonnets.  In  order 
to  gain  accurate  information  on  this  interesting  point,  I 
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went  yesterday  to  pay  a  visit  to  Messieurs  Agnellet  Frercs, 
in  whose  extensive  warehouse  the  new  models  of  each 
season  are  always  to  be  found. 

For  some  seasons  past  I  have  been  pretty  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  strange  and  bizarre  shapes  proposed  for 
female  head-gear,  so  that  I  think  it  would  require  some¬ 
thing  very  extraordinary  indeed  in  that  line  to  surprise 
me.  From  a  soup-tureen  to  the  Pope’s  mitre  I  am 
prepared  to  see  anything  in  creation  copied  as  an  apology 
for  a  bonnet  by  audacious  modistes,  so  I  remained 
tolerably  calm  upon  being  shown  the  cap  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia  as  the  last  sweet  thing  in  chapeaux.  Shapes 
of  net  and  others  of  coloured  felt  are  made  exactly  after 
the  conformation  of  this  memorable  cap.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  that  splendid  diamond  aigrette  which 


capeline  shape,  which  is  very  different  from  the  others, 
as  the  crown  is  low  .and  Hat,  while  the  border  is  first 
hollowed  out  and  then  turned  up  in  front,  like  those  of 
the  Leghorn  hats  of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
Behind  there  is  a  sort  of  raised  curtain,  forming  three 
large  hollow  pleats. 

Such  are  the  most  strikingly  new  shapes  for  the 
winter,  and  the  Angot  seems  likely  to  be  the  most 
favoured  by  fashion.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  mixture  of 
velvet  and  moire  or  grosgrain  ribbon,  aigrettes,  and 
buckles  of  brilliant  steel  or  jet,  and  shaded  feathers. 
Wreaths  of  beautifully-tinted  leaves  are  frequently  placed 
round  the  crown  ;  as  for  flowers,  they  are  placed  in 
clusters,  or  else  singly  when  very  large.  For  a  black 
velvet  bonnet  I  should  recommend  a  wreath  of  hand- 


466. — Chatelaines,  Porte-tout,  &c. 


excited  the  admiration  and  covetousness  of  the  vulgar 
crowd.  Even  this,  however,  is,  I  am  told,  to  be  copied 
in  brilliant  jet  or  steel.  The  shape  of  the  chapeau 
Shah,  for  such  is  its  name,  is  that  of  a  cone  flattened 
at  the  top  ;  it  has  a  small  appendage  at  the  back  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  placed  upwards.  This,  I  presume,  is 
meant  for  a  curtain,  but  I  can  scarcely  judge  of  this 
shape,  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  trimmed. 

Another  shape  is  the  Revanche.  It  has  a  squarish 
shape,  very  much  turned  up  in  front,  sloped  at  the  sides, 
and  turned  up  again  at  the  back.  It  is  the  one  which 
most  resembles  those  of  the  summer,  but  it  is  higher 
and  squarer  than  former  models. 

Next  comes  the  Angot.  Square  crown  coming  down 
sloping  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  visor,  and  with 
a  rounded  turned-up  curtain  behind.  And,  lastly,  the 


some  begonia  leaves,  with  one  large  rosy  camellia,  and 
a  few  buds  placed  a  little  to  the  back. 

As  for  hats,  they  are  mostly  of  the  mousquetaire 
shape,  high  crown,  brim  turned  up  en  revers  on  each 
side,  sloped  in  front  and  at  the  b.ick,  trimmed  with 
velvet  and  w’ith  a  panache  of  fe.ithers.  This  stylish  hat 
is  made  either  of  black  straw  or  of  felt. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Violet  silk  petticoat,  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleating, 
with  double  reversed  heading.  Ecru  foulard  tunic, 
trimmed  with  polonaise  lace  of  the  same  colour.  Violet 
silk  sleeves,  trimmed  with  pleating.  Collar  and  under¬ 
sleeves  of  embroidered  muslin.  Tuscan  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  roses  of  two  shades.  Ecru 
silk  parasol,  lined  with  violet. 
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2.  Rose  lino  skirt,  raised  eri  pouff  at  the  back.  White 
muslin  jacket,  trimmed  with  English  embroidery.  Nigois 
hat,  edged  with  blue,  and  trimmed  with  squares  of 
various-coloured  ribbons,  and  black  faille  bow  falling 
over  the  hair. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 
LOUIS  XV.  WAISTCOAT  IN  ANTIQUE  POINT  LACE. 

This  elegant  waistcoat  is  designed  by  Mrs.  Treadwin, 
of  Exeter,  and  is  intended  to  be  worn  over  black  or 


coloured  velvet,  velveteen,  or  silk  dresses.  The  stitches 
will  be  all  found  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  that 
lady’s  new  work  on  An‘ique  Point  and  Modern  Lace. 
The  pattern  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
Magazine  and  pasted  upon  a  glazed  calico  back,  after 
tracing  has  been  taken  for  the  second  half  side  by 
placing  the  pattern  at  a  window  and  tracing  the  outlines 
in  tissue-paper.  It  is  worked  with  point  lace  thread  of 
two  sizes. 


467. —  Riding  Habit. 

{Paber  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-sfreet,  CoverJ  Garden.') 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

Accidents  will  liapiicn  in  the  best -regulated  families.” — Social  procerl. 


IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  harm  that 
mushroom  did !  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  of  the  many  thousand  readers  of  these  pages  will 
guess  correctly  the  msdus  operatidi  of  that  mushroom, 
whose  memory  will  be  for  ever  connected  with  pain 
and  suffering  and  irritating  weariness  of  spirit.  We  all 
know  that  mushrooms  are  not  esteemed  wholesome 


eating,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  fear  mingled  with  our 
triumph  when  we  gather  the  fresh  delicious  mysterj 
which  has  sprung  up  in  a  night  on  our  lawn  or  in  our 
field.  We  decide  against  many  an  edible  fungus,  and 
even  eating  the  true  mushroom  is  regarded  by  some  in 
the  light  of  “  tempting  Providence,”  whatever  that  pro¬ 
cess  may  be.  The  mushroom  that  did  the  mischiel 
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was  large  and  fair  to  look  upon,  its  perfume  delicious, 
its  freshness  unimpeachable,  its  origin  undoubted — a 
present  from  a  neighbouring  mushroom-house.  How 
could  such  a  mushroom  work  such  harm  ?  And  the 
greatest  wonder  is  that  before,  during,  and  after  the 
mischief,  that  wicked  mushroom  remained  quiescent  on 
a  plate,  and  was  never  eaten  at  all !  The  Silkworm 
is  thought  by  her  friends,  and  most  especially  by  her¬ 
self,  to  be  a  careful  soul  as  regards  the  management  of 


took  little  notice  of  my  insurance  after  once  placing  the 
policies  with  my  will  and  other  little  documents  of  im¬ 
portance  to  my  “  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,”  as  the  lawyers  say.  But  I  had  provided 
against  the  ordinary  risks  of  my  outside  life,  as  I  call  my 
“  work,”  and  feared  no  evil  in  the  tranquil  home  where 
domestic  duties  are  a  pleasant  change  from  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  London.  Yet  fate,  and  that  mushroom,  were 
too  strong  for  me,  and  I  rushed  blindly  to  meet  them. 


468. — Seaside  Toilettes. 

{^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


affairs,  and  therefore  no  one  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
she  had  insured  her  life  in  one  office.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Assurance  Company,  and  both  life  and  limb  in 
The  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company,  64, 
Cornhill,  and,  in  consequence,  felt  very  calm  in  the 
railway  when  the  signals  were  “against  us,”  and  daily 
passed  the  dangers  of  Cannon-street  crossings  and  the 
horrors  of  the  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  loaded  vans  and 
packing-cases  with  calm  serenity. 

Beyond  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  no  accident  had 
befallen  me  at  each  annual  payment  of  my  premium,  I 


What  else  but  fate  could  have  combined  to  produce  an 
idle  hour,  an  absent  cook,  a  lovely  fire,  neither  dull 
nor  fierce,  a  new  culinary  notion,  and  the  most  superb 
mushroom  ?  Inspired  by  the  mushroom  I  hastily  peeled 
it,  took  down  my  omelet-pan,  and  fetched  some  butter 
and  eggs.  This  mushroom  omelet  iu  futuro  was  de¬ 
signed  to  tempt  an  invalid  appetite,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  inspiration  ;  even  at  this  juncture  all  might  have 
gone  well  but  for  prudence  stepping  in  at  the  wrong 
moment.  Alas  for  the  best  intentions  !  The  skylight  was 
open,  the  draught  might  give  cold,  so  Mrs.  Prudence 


XUM 


was  a  very  inauvals  quart  dheure  while  she  waited  for  and  completely  useless  to  myself  and  everybody 

the  doctor,  and  required  a  dreadful  amount  of  strong-  else. 

mindedness  not  to  faint  away ;  but  the  pain  was  Deftly,  tenderly,  and  kindly  did  my  doctor  “  mend 


469. — Dinner  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

(Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta~street,  Covent  Garden.') 
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jumped  up  on  a  chair  to  close  it.  Too  heavy  for  her  hands 
the  skylight  slipped  through  them,  banged,  and  broke  on 
her  devoted  head,  and  cut  her  right  arm  horribly.  It 


only  begun,  and  for  four  mortal  weeks  the  useful 
bread-winning  arm — the  darner  of  little  socks,  the 
plyer  of  the  busy  needle  —  was  rendered  utterly 


470. — Country  Costumes. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-steeet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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the  semblance  of  the  coiffure  of  happier  days  made  the 
morning  toilette  a  real  trial. 


still  worse  to  find  day  by  day  go  by  and  no  relief  to  the 
and  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  for  oneself. 

„  U.,:-  _ _ i:._  _ 1 _ ^  _ 


mamma,”  as  the  children  called  it  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  very  aggravating  to  be  told  in  reply  to  how  soon 
I  should  be  able  to  write.  “  Oh.  about  a  month.”  and 


when  of  a  “  fractious”  nature,  each  hair  possessing 
apparently  a  spirit  of  revolt  and  independence  ;  but  the 
anguish  of  havinc  it  twisted  bv  unartistic  hands  into 
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my  only  true  consolation  was  in  my  insurance  company  ! 
Totally  helpless,  totally  useless,  lying  in  an  easy  chair, 
it  was  consoling,  if  monotonous,  to  know  that  the 
minutes  were  working  for  me,  that  each  day  as  it 
passed  earned  something  towards  paying  my  doctor’s 
bill,  and  that  if  I  died  within  three  months  of  the  date 
of  the  accident  my  family  would  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  I  ,oco.  Of  course  at  times  I  felt  as  if  a  hundred 
pounds  a  week  would  not  repay  me  for  the  loss  of 
time ;  but  when  OFxe  my  arm  can  be  used  as  strongly 
as  the  other,  when  I  can  carry  parcels  in  my  right 
hand  and  cut  bread  once  more  a  la  Charlotte,  I  shall  not 
regret  the  accident,  for  it  has  shown  me  the  working 
of  a  most  useful  arrangement. 

As  long  as  we  are  well  and  able  to  work,  the  payment 
of  a  small  annual  sum  is  of  little  object — in  fact,  j^3  per 
annum  is  as  well  expended  in  this  way  as  in  any  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  payer  receives  nothing  in  return 
for  three  pounds  if  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  pass  without  accident,  but  he  or  she  is  contributing 
to  a  fund  for  others  who  are  less  fortunate,  and  if  we 
ourselves  meet  with  an  accident  we  are  spared  expense, 
and  remunerated  for  the  loss  of  time  to  a  certain  extent. 
Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  six  pounds  a  week  will 
not  repay  the  loss  of  time  of  those  who  live  by  their 
brains,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  time  w-asted  is  not  all  loss,  and  that  something  is 
coming-in.  If  the  compensation  allowed  was  greater,  it 
would  doubtless  tempt  many  to  reckless  carelessness  or 
to  actual  self-injury,  but  the  highest  sum  as  fixed  at  six 
pounds  per  week  is  not  large  enough  to  tempt  the  ad¬ 
venturer.  I  find  that  j^725,ooo  has  been  paid  by  the 
company  as  compensation  for  37,500  accidents,  when 
walking,  riding,  driving,  hunting,  shooting,  &c.,  under 
the  system  of  insuring  against  accidents  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  against  railway  accidents  alone,  and  that 
a  reduction  of  premium  is  made  to  policy-holders  of  five 
years’  standing.  The  invested  capital  and  reserve  fund 
(as  a  guarantee  to  insurers)  is  130,000,  so  that  we 
may  all  be  comfortable  in  making  our  little  annual  pay¬ 
ment. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  notable  instance 
of  the  suddenness  by  which  life  may  be  terminated  by 
an  accident.  He  had  insured  for  many  years  against 
accidents  of  all  kinds  for  j^I,ooo,  and  his  friends  reap 
the  advantage  of  his  forethought. 

In  passing  daily  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  this  vast  metropolis  I  am  astonished  that  so  few 
accidents  occur,  when  we  consider  that  life  and  limb  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  driver ;  yet,  in  spite  of  daily  exposure 
to  chances  of  all  kinds,  of  road  and  rail,  I  found  injury 
in  my  own  kitchen,  and  from  my  own  plate-glass  sky¬ 
light.  Ladies,  mothers  of  families,  women  upon  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  government  of  the  household,  it  is 
among  your  daily  avocations  that  your  danger  lies  ;  at 
any  time  you  may  be  incapacitated  from  doing  your 
daily  work,  you  may  have,  for  a  long  time,  to  pay 
another  person  to  do  your  duties.  I  advise  you,  there¬ 
fore,  to  insure  as  I  have  done  against  accidents,  which 
you  will  be  lucky  indeed  to  escape  altogether.  I  append 
part  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  company  bearing  directly 
on  the  subject ; — 


THE  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANX'E  COMPANY 
Grant  Policii-s  to  secure  tlie  payment  of  a  Fixed  Sum  in  the  event 
of  Death  by  Accident,  and  a  Weekly  Allowance  in  ease  of  Injury 
(ausiiifr  either  Total  or  Partial  Disablement,  on  payment  of  an 
Annual  Premium,  varying  according  to  the  class  or  occui)ation  of 
the  insunsl,  as  follows : — 

Class  I. — The  Ordinary  Risks  are  those  of  the  Public  generally, 
as  Bankers,  Commercial  Travellers,  Gentlemen  Farmers  aiicl 
Graziers,  Merchants,  Professional  Men,  Shopkeepers,  Tradesmen, 
and  Domestic  Servants  not  employe<l  in  the  Stable. 

Class  1. — The  Hazardous  Risks  are  those  incurred  by  Architects, 
Builders,  Butchers,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers,  Contractors,  Cattle 
Dealers,  Licensed  Victuallers,  Millers,  Carpenters,  Joiners,  Brick¬ 
layers,  Masons,  Plumbers,  &c..  Coachmen,  Grooms,  Ostlers,  Alessen- 
gers.  Working  Farmers,  and  Agricultural  Labourers. 


ANNUAL 

PREMIUM. 

COMPENSATION. 

CLASS  I. 

ORDINARY  RISKS. 

CLASS  11. 

IlAZABDOrS  RISES. 

•3  j  1 

•o-g  !  Weekly  j  W’eekly 
g  »  Allowaucc  Allowance 
g”  for  Total  for  Partial 
la's  Disable-  j  Disable- 
g  a  ment  incut 

§  3  by  Injury,  by  Injury. 

1 

1 

Total 

Disable* 

ment. 

Total 

laud  Partial 
Diaalde- 
uieiit. 

T'/%4-oi  1  Total 

nTf.Wo-  Partial 

1  meut. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d.  1  £  d. 

£,  £  s.  d,  £  s.  d. 

0100 

0  12  0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

100  0  15  0  1  0  3  9 

100 

'  t  s  0  , 

1  I  12  0  ^  I  17  0 

250  I  10  0,0  76 

I  15  0 

2501 

1  3  3  0  1  P3  0 

500  3  0  0  0  15  0 

300 

40  0  ] 

5  S  0  1  6  5  0 

1000  600  I  10  0 

By  Total  Disablement  is  understood  an  injury  preventing  the 
claimant  from  attending  to  any  portion  of  his  business.  Partial 
Disablement  is  when  the  claimant  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  transact  some  portion  of  his  business,  but  not  the  whole.  The 
allowance,  both  for  Total  and  Partial  Disablement,  does  not  exceed 
Twenty-six  Weeks. 

The  full  amount  insured  is  payable  if  death  ensues  within  three- 
months  from  the  happening  of  the  accident.  '  ■, 

The  approach  of  cooler  weather  is  heralded  by  the 
appearance  of  great  quantities  of  furs  in  the  shops. 
Furs  are  not  purchased  every  day,  and  therefore  some 
judgment  and  discrimination  is  required  before  com¬ 
mitting  oneself  to  the  payment  of  considerable  sums  of 
money.  Those  ladies  who  do  not  possess  sufficient 
experience  to  select  furs  should  purchase  only  in  reliable 
houses  where  they  are  sure  of  securing  their  money’s 
worth.  Such  a  house  will  be  found  in  that  of  Messrs. 
Cook,  of  71,  Oxford-street,  where  every  kind  of  fur 
may  be  seen,  from  the  tiny  fur  cuffs  suitable  for  an  in¬ 
fant  to  the  magnificent  sable  mantle  which  only  the  very 
wealthy  can  hope  to  possess.  I  received  much  inte¬ 
resting  information  from  Messrs.  Cook,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  digest : — Sable,  seal,  and  otter  are  the 
only  fashionable  furs  of  the  coming  season,  and  we  shall 
find  that  this  favouritism  adds  not  a  little  to  the  cost  of 
mantles,  trimmings,  and  hats.  Seal  fur  hats  of  the 
new  high  shape,  with  turned-up  brim  and  trimming  of 
sable-tail,  are  exceedingly  stylish  and  much  in  demand. 
These  hats  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary, 
very  ordinary,  hat  composed  of  little  pieces  of  seal  fur 
joined  and  blocked  upon  a  hard,  stiff*  shape.  Messrs. 
Cook’s  hats  are  very  different  to  these,  being  entirely 
made  of  one  piece  of  superb  seal  fur,  blocked  and 
placed  on  a  light  French  frame  of  the  latest  mode. 
A  glance  will  show  the  superiority  of  these  ladylike 
hats,  which  are  almost  universally  becoming.  The 
mantles  of  the  season  are  chiefly  fitting  and  semi-fitting, 
and  neither  so  deep  as  the  mantles  and  jackets  of  last 
year.  This  mode  allows  of  the  display  of  the  highly- 
trimmed  back  widths  of  the  present  modes. 

Writing  of  furs  makes  one  think  of  warm  dresses 
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and  cosy  winter  days,  delightful  walks  over  the  crisp 
frosty  ground  in  short  costume  jupon  that  does  not 
require  the  little  hands  which  are  well  covered  by  the 
handsome  seal  or  otter  muff. 

Ladies  will  be  charmed  with  the  handsome  materials 
for  winter  costumes  which  I  remarked  at  Messrs.  Mac- 
dougall’s,  of  42,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly.  I  will 
describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  I  saw  them.  First 
and  haut  nouveaute,  the  Moorish  linseys,  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  wool  of  all  colours,  at  4s.  6d.  a  yard,  one  of 
the  most  striking  fabrics  I  have  yet  seen.  Moorish 
linsey  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  rough  cloth, 
but  is  wonderfully  light,  an  advantage  which  all  will 
appreciate  who  suffer  from  the  weight  of  winter 
clothing.  Cloth  dresses  wear  so  well  and  look  so  nice, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  their  extreme  heaviness  and 
“  dragging  down”  tendency,  they  would  be  de  rigueur 
in  December  and  January.  The  Moorish  linsey,  while 
light  and  warm,  does  not  cling  to  the  figure,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  charm  of  charms  to  maters  of  economical 
tendencies,  for  it  makes  lovely  little  suits  for  the  four 
or  five-year-old  boys  after  it  has  lasted  mamma  through 
a  winter  or  two.  Silk  warp  winceys  in  all  their  pretty 
and  varied  shades  were  next  shown  me.  I  think  this 
season’s  colours  and  shades  are  more  beautiful  than  ever 
I  have  seen  them. 

The  twilled  serges,  both  plain  and  striped,  make 
most  stvl’  ’  costumes  ;  the  petticoat  is  usually  of  striped 
serge,  and  the  polonaise  or  jacket  of  plain  serge. 
This  style  suits  short  women,  but  tall  ladies  must 
beware  of  striped  skirts,  as  these  increase  the  height. 
The  very  thin  figure  is  improved  by  placing  the  stripes 
horizontally  across  the  chest,  while  stout  figures  look 
thinner  in  longitudinally-striped  vetements.  But  short 
or  tall,  stout  or  thin,  who  can  resist  the  beautiful 
^‘Spanish  stripes,”  an  entirely  new  material,  manu¬ 
factured  for  Messrs.  Macdougall  at  their  Inverness 
house,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  very  wide 
handsome  rep  ?  The  stripes  are  of  silk,  and  are  very 
wide,  in  all  colours  upon  black  grounds ;  and  in 
narrower  “  Madrid  colours”  forming  wide  bands,  also 
upon  a  black  ground  This  fabric  can  be  used  as  the 
plain  long  skirt  (which  is  rapidly  coming  in)  worn 
under  a  black  Louis  XV.  bodice  with  silk  waistcoat  of 
the  colour  of  the  stripes  ;  or  as  a  rasterre  jupon,  for 
wearing  under  a  polonaise  of  either  black  or  coloured 
cashmere  to  match  the  stripe  ;  or,  again,  as  a  petticoat 
pur  et  simple.  Three  yards  and  a  half  are  enough  for 
this,  because  of  the  extraordinary  width  of  the  fabric. 

An  excellent  material  for  the  winter  polonaise  or 
jacket,  whichever  the  vetement  is  destined  to  be,  is  the 
Dunmore  Tweed,  a  light  warm  handspun  tweed, 
manufactured  by  Lady  Dunmore’s  tenantry,  and  ex¬ 
clusively  supplied  to  Messrs.  Macdoug^.  The 
“  Hebrides  Homespun”  is  another  fabric  also  of  home 
make,  as  indicated  by  the  name ;  it  is  perfectly  water¬ 
proof,  is  light,  warm,  and  nearly  impossible  to  wear 
out.  I  do  not  say  quite  impossible,  as  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  dress  material  which  my  youngest 
treasure  could  not  wear  through  in  the  given  space  of 
two  days ;  but  what  can  one  expect  of  a  boy  whose 
chief  joy  is  to  pass  his  holidays  literally  up  a  tree,  whilst 


his  brother,  tied  up  in,  alas  !  my  lovely  bearskin  rug, 
acts  a  bear,  and  climbs  slowly  up  to  devour  the 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,”  who  only  escapes  by  sliding  down 
the  other  side  of  the  tree  ?  What  clothing,  manu¬ 
factured  by  mortal  hands,  can  survive  the  repeated 
shocks  of  constant  immersion  in  the  duck-jxind  ?  the 
treacherous  raft  on  which  “  Crusoe  and  Friday”  sailed 
regularly  giving  way  under  the  united  weights  ;  or  is  it 
likely  that  any  garment  will  continue  whole  when  an 
injudicious  promise  to  “  see  about  trousers  for  the 
boys”  has  been,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  wrung  from 
a  too-confiding  “  pater  ?” 

But  to  return  to  materials  for  autumn  and  winter. 
These  homespun  fabrics  are  undyed  and  of  soft  material, 
shades  which  harmonise  well  with  any  colour  or  with 
black.  Of  winter  jackets  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak, 
but  those  prepared  for  the  autumnal  season  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  elegant  (jackets  are  a  speciality  of  this  house,  ex¬ 
celling  in  cut  and  style).  The  principal  shapes  are 
almost  fitting,  and  are  made  in  the  Louis  XII.  style, 
with  back  pockets  and  double  basques,  trimmed  with 
antique  silver  buttons,  either  chased  or  ct  jours,  or  with 
pearl  buttons,  carved  or  plain.  Steel  buttons  are  in 
vogue  in  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Macdougall  have  some  rich 
specimens  of  these  to  show  for  jacket  fastenings  and 
trimmings.  Steel  is  used  upon  all  woollen  materials 
with  good  effect ;  it  agrees  with  all  toilettes,  and  is 
quite  the  rage  for  parures  as  well  as  for  dress  trim¬ 
mings.  The  Ulster  coat  for  ladies  is  still  fashionable, 
but  it  is  the  Ulster  modified,  though  made  of  the  thick 
tweeds  and  homespuns  used  for  gentlemen’s  Ulster  coats. 
I  was  shown  several  handsome  coats,  but  of  these,  as  of 
the  waterproofs,  I  shall  speak  later  on  in  the  season. 
Madrid  scarves  and  sashes  of  all  qualities  in  rep  cords 
and  silk  are  supplied  by  this  well-known  house,  as  well 
as  hosiery  of  all  kinds,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish. 

The  wearers  of  cashmere  and  merino  dresses  will,  if 
the  present  mode  of  rasterre  dresses  continues,  as  it  is 
likely  to  do,  have  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  clinging 
round  the  feet  of  their  jupons, 
unless  they  adopt  some  mode¬ 
rate  means  of  throwing  out  the 
soft  clinging  folds.  Those  who 
utterly  reject  all  semblance  of 
crinoline  should  adopt  the  Bijou 
Jupon  or  the  Bijou  Princess 
Jupon  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Thom¬ 
son  and  Co.  The  Bijou  Jupon 
is  a  crinolette  encircling  the 
figure,  and  thus  preventing  the 
swaying  of  the  tournure  which 
is  so  ugly,  and  which  com¬ 
pletely  destroys  the  grace  of  a 
toilette.  The  Bijou  Princess 
is  half  lined,  and  both  tournures  are  made  with  or 
without  bustle,  and  in  grey,  scarlet,  violet,  or  white. 
The  Bijou  relieves  the  hips  from  the  weight  of  the 
dress,  throws  out  the  skirt  at  the  back,  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  winter  costumes. 

I  give  an  illustration  of  this  useful  crinolette,  which 
can  be  had  of  all  drapers,  outfitters,  &c.,  in  nearly  every 
town  and  village,  for  Thomson’s  corsets  and  crinolines 
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have  found  their  way  all  over  the  world.  The  corsets 
are  in  special  favour  with  those  ladies  who  desire  elegant 
figures.  The  unbreakable  busks  should  be  asked  for 
by  all  who  travel,  as  the  busks  of  ordinary  corsets  have 
a  most  uncomfortable  trick  of  breaking  in  places  where 
it  is  not  easy  to  replace  them,  and  an  extra  pair  of  busks 
takes  up  little  or  no  room.  Messrs.  Thomson  manu¬ 
facture  their  unbreakable  busks  for  all  corsets,  French 
woven  included.  I  think  ladies  will  be  glad  to  know 
this. 

Mr.  Terry  Stoneman  has  forwarded  specimens  of 
his  Oxford  Note  Paper  in  all  colours  and  in  black 
bordering.  The  paper  is  good  and  the  bordering 
pretty.  The  black-edged  paper  is  made  in  all  widths, 
from  the  faint  black  line  of  complimentary  mourning  to 
the  deep  border  used  by  widows.  The  Oxford  note 
paper  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Stoneman,  Hatton- 
garden,  E.C. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  now  selling  some  admirable  materials 
for  travelling  dresses  and  autumnal  costumes.  The 
Vienna  diagonal  serge  is  fifty  inches  wide,  is  made  in 
all  the  newest  shades  of  brown,  blue,  puce,  and  green, 
at  5s.  P®*"  y^rd  ;  Epingle  Beige,  at  2s.  3d. ;  Khiva 

serge,  in  all  colours,  is.  I  ^d.  per  yard  and  ls.4jd.  per  yard ; 
Brussels  poplin,  4s.  6d. ;  Canton  cloth,  is.  6d. ;  Ulster 
cloth,  4s. ;  handspun  tweed,  2s.  3d. ;  and  home- 
spun  cloth,  at  IS.  I^d.  per  yard.  The  Ulster  cloth  is 
very  light  and  warm,  and  will  make  excellent  every¬ 
day  costumes  for  children  ;  it  is  28  inches  wide,  and  iS 
made  in  blue,  green,  and  all  dark  shades  of  colour. 
Both  the  hand  and  homespun  cloths  above  mentioned 
are  excellent  for  children’s  wear.  The  Khiva  serges 
are  made  in  four  shades  of  blue,  red,  green,  and  brown — 
in  fact,  an  excellent  selection  of  colours  for  ladies’  cos¬ 
tumes  or  children’s  dresses.  Epingle  Beige  is  a  kind  of 
corded  woollen  rep,  24  inches  wide,  suitable  for  cos¬ 
tumes  and  dresses,  but  is  too  thick  for  children’s  dresses. 

The  Brussels  poplin  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  material 
suitable  for  stylish  costumes  both  for  ladies  and  for 
children’s  best  dresses.  Canton  cloth  is  a  striped 
fabric  very  pretty,  and  reminds  me  of  dresses  worn  in 
my  very  little  girlhood,  and  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  durability. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  Cheviot  serge  at  4s.  per 
yard,  a  diagonal  serge  of  excellent  quality,  and  which 
would  make  capital  winter  costumes  and  jackets. 

For  best  dresses  I  must  recommend  the  Irish  poplin 
of  Messrs.  Inglis  andTinckler,  147,  Regent-street,  and 
7  and  8,  Eustace-street,  Dublin.  These  poplins  are 


wonderfully  beautiful,  and  wear  admirably.  Poplin, 
real  Irish,  bien  entendu,  far  surpasses  silk  in  wear,  in 
lustre,  and  in  the  grace  of  its  folds  and  draperies.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  good 
poplin  as  z.  piece  de  resistance  in  the  wardrobe  of  econo¬ 
mical  ladies.  Among  all  the  novelties  of  the  season 
was  shown  three  different  kinds  of  Irish  poplin  :  these 
are  single,  and  double,  and  extra  poplin,  which  is  made 
with  two  strands  of  finest  cashmere  wool  woven  in  by 
two  shuttles  thrown  from  opposite  sides  ;  by  this  means 
a  more  perfectly  even  “  cord”  is  obtained  than  by  using 
a  single  thick  woollen  strand.  This  superb  poplin  costs 
I  Is.  per  yard,  and  is  well  worth  the  price. 

Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  have  been  so  often  asked 
for  best  blacK.  silks  that  they  have  at  last  decided  on 
keeping  the  best  makes  only  of  Bonnet,  Tapissier,  and 
others,  whose  guaranteed  silks  they  are  now  selling  in 
great  quantities.  The  best  silk  (Bonnet’s  make)  is 
l6s.  8d.  per  yard,  and  last  week  only  Messrs.  Inglis 
and  Tinckler  sent  seventy  yards  to  New  York  for  one 
lady  !  The  very  best  Barnsley  and  Irish  linens,  hosiery, 
and  Irish  lace  may  also  be  had  at  1 47,  Regent-street. 
In  buying  hosiery  and  linens  I  always  find  that  the  very 
best  is  the  cheapest ;  if  your  stockings  cost  gs.  6d.  per 
pair,  you  have  hours  of  time  saved  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  spent  over  darning  the  said  hosiery. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  household  linen,  which  if 
really  good  will  outlast  two  or  more  sets  of  ordinary- 
damask.  I  make  a  rule  every  year  to  purchase  some 
linen,  either  a  couple  of  tablecloths  or  a  set  of  dinner- 
napkins,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  and  so  on  ;  thus  I  never 
have  to  make  a  great  outlay  at  once  for  these  necessary 
things.  This  plan  was  taught  me  by  my  “  mater,”  as 
my  young  Latin  scholars  call  me,  and  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who  study  expenditure  and  its  con¬ 
flicting  duties. 

My  hand  and  arm  ache  dreadfully,  and  so  I  shall 
reserve  all  the  rest  of  my  budget  until  next  month,  re¬ 
questing  ladies  to  observe  two  things  ; — First,  that  the 
lovely  point  lace  Louis  XV.  waistcoat,  given  with  this 
month’s  number,  is  most  fashionable  for  wearing  over 
black  or  coloured  velvet ;  and  secondly,  that  I  must 
ask  their  kind  indulgence  for  a  few  days’  delay  in 
executing  their  orders  for  my  little  Polonaise  Lace  Book, 
as,  thanks  to  their  kind  favour,  all  the  first  edition  is 
sold.  I  hope  the  second  edition  will  meet  with  the 
same  kind  reception.  The  Polonaise  Lace  Book  may  be 
had  of  all  booksellers,  price  is.,  and  at  all  needlework 
shops,  as  well  as  of  the  publishers. 

The  Silkworm. 
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I^HE  return  of  autumn  and  approach  of  winter  bring 
with  them  renewed  activity  for  London  managers 
and  their  employh.  Drury  Lane  has  reopened  with  an 
adaptation,  by  Mr.  Halliday,  poet  laureate  to  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  of  Shakspeare’s  historical  play  of  Antony 
ami  Cleopatra.  As  to  some,  any  tampering  with  the 
works  of  the  immortal  “  Bard  of  Avon,”  and  especially 
the  rendering  his  noble  thoughts  subservient  to  spec¬ 
tacular  display,  savours  of  prohmity,  so  opinions  are 
divided  on  the  subject  of  this,  the  most  recent  and 
important  revival  at  the  national  theatre,  of  which  we 
shall  shortly  speak  more  at  length.  The  cast  is,  at  all 
events,  a  strong  one,  comprising  the  well-known  names 
of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Ryder,  Rignold,  and  Sinclair. 
The  character  of  the  heroine  is  sustained,  and  with 
considerable  efficiency,  by  Miss  Wallis.  The  scenic 
effects  and  inise-en-scene  are  superb. 

The  Haymarket  has  still,  during  its  interregnum, 
Messrs.  Walter  Joyce  and  W.  R.  Field  for  managers, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  for  leading  attraction.  The 
business  has  been  excellent — so  much  so,  that  morning 
performances  of  the  sterling  old  comedies  have  been 
found  desirable  to  supplement  theevening  representations. 

With  the  beginning  of  this  month  Mr.  FI.  Neville 
withdraws  from  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  where  he 
has  sustained  a  highly-successful  engagement  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  opens  the  Olympic  on  the  4th  of  this 
month  (October)  with  a  new  comedy,  which  has  been 
a  considerable  time  in  preparation,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Byron,  and  a  musical  afterpiece  by  Mr.  R.  Reece. 
In  the  circular  which  he  has  issued,  Mr.  Neville  assures 
his  friends  and  the  public  that  nothing  shall  be  neglected 
that  can  conduce  to  their  entertainment  in  the  popular 
theatre  with  whose  numerous  successes  his  own  name 
is  so  pleasingly  associated. 

The  Adelphi  is  in  statu  quo  pro  tern., The  JT" andering  Jeiu 
having  run  there  a  successful  career  of  150  nights.  On 
dit  that  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  will  assume  the  reins  of 
management,  vice  Mr.  Webster,  and  that  opera  bouffe 
will  form  the  principal  feature  in  the  performances. 

At  the  Vaudeville  The  Road  to  Ruin  still  continues 
underlined  for  production  ;  in  the  meantime  The  School 
for  Scandal  has  nearly  reached  its  400th  night  of  per¬ 
formance.  What  would  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boaden,  a  great 
theatrical  critic  of  his  time,  have  thought  of  this,  who 
wrote  of  Drury  Lane  closing  on  the  28th  of  May,  1778, 
with  the  65th  night  of  the  Schod  for  Scandal,  “  That 
ran,  and  as  it  ran  for  ever  will  run  on  a  prophecy  that 
seems  likely  to  be  fulfilled  at  this  period,  nearly  a  century 
later. 

The  Lyceum  reopened  for  the  winter  season  with 
Lord  Lytton’s  fine  play  of  Richelieu,  the  part  of  the 
ambitious  Cardinal  being  sustained  by  Mr.  Henry 
Irving,  and  that  of  his  orphan  ward,  Julie  de  Mortemar, 
by  Miss  Isabel  Bateman.  All  that  can  be  said  at  present 
is,  that  the  piece  was  splendidly  mounted  and  admirably 
acted,  not  only  as  regards  these  two  leading  characters, 
but  by  the  other  artistes  engaged  in  the  representation. 
A  more  detailed  account  will  shortly  appear  of  this  fine 


revival  of  a  piece  and  a  character  hitherto  so  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  late  eminent  tragedian, 
William  Charles  Macready. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  series  of  operas  in  English 
which  proved  so  attractive  during  the  summer  has  been 
followed  by  operettas  the  works  of  some  of  the  best 
English  composers,  such  as  Balfe,  Macfarren,  &c.,  to 
be  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Temple.  While 
the  lovers  of  music  have  been  catered  for  in  a  pleasing 
and  diversified  manner,  the  admirers  of  the  wonderful 
in  art  have  an  infinite  source  of  gratification  provided 
them  in  the  truly  surprising,  and  at  the  same  time  ele¬ 
gant  and  refined,  performance  on  the  trapeze  of  the 
marvellous  Senor  Romah,  well  described  as  the  “  Mexi¬ 
can  Athlete  of  the  Golden  Wing,”  whose  wonderful  feats 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  daring  than  for  the 
extraordinary  grace  and  ease  with  which  they  are  ac¬ 
complished.  This  young  artiste,  whose  talent  is  unique, 
has  been  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  several  consecutive 
months,  the  directors  having  repeatedly  and  judiciously 
effected  re-engagements  with  him.  The  announcement 
of  the  Classical  Winter  Concerts — the  eighteenth  of  the 
series — is  a  highly  satisfactory  one.  Many  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  great  masters  are  included  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  programme,  and  engagements  have  already  been 
effected  with  artistes  of  such  repute  as  Mesdames  Lem- 
mens-Sherrington  and  Patey ;  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves, 
Charles  Halle,  Joachim,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  opera  bouffe,  for  the  present, 
gives  place  to  the  performance  of  Italian  tragedy  by  the 
celebrated  actress  Madame  Ristori,  who  appears  in  a 
round  of  her  most  famous  impersonations.  The  re¬ 
spected  manager,  Mr.  Hingston,  is  also  to  combine  the 
lesseeship  of  the  new  theatre  in  Piccadilly,  which  is  to 
be  called  “  The  Criterion.” 

The  Globe  has  reopened  with  a  new  and  original 
four-act  drama  entitled  Chivalry.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Richard  Lee,  and  the  period  of  the  story  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 7th  century.  The  piece  cannot  be  said  to  have  achieved 
a  remarkable  success,  but  it  is  respectably  acted  and 
admirably  mounted.  Mr.  S.  Emery  makes  a  great  part 
of  a  noble  Puritan  gentleman,  who  gives  the  title  to  the 
play. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  tragedy  of  Manfred  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  long-promised  production  of  Mr. 
Albery’s  fairy  extravaganza,  the  worst  fault  that  can  be 
alleged  against  which  is,  that  the  story  is  almost  too 
sensible,  and  the  dialogue  too  graceful  and  poetic,  for  a 
mere  afterpiece,  when  lighter  boi^onnerie  is  sometimes 
more  acceptable  and  appreciated.  The  music  is  selected 
from  the  works  of  such  composers  as  Gounod,  Offen¬ 
bach,  Herve,  and  Lecocq,  and  is  therefore  certain  to  be 
pleasing  and  appropriate. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  has  replaced 
Mr.  Toole. 

The  Standard  management  has  selected  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  its  Christmas  pantomime  the  familiar  but  always 
popular  subject  of  Whittington  and  His  Cat. 
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-Edging  in  Tatting 
AND  Crochet. 


Rosette  in  Point  Lace  Braid 
AND  Crochet. 


485. — Vandyke  Border  for  Brackets,  Baskets,  &c.,  in  Berlin  Wool  Work, 


B  Black  ■  Dark  greea.  Q  J.ight  green.  ^  Laawn.  b  shade.  3rd  shade.  I  Fourth  sliode  in  fdoselle. 
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486. — Tatted  Rosette  for  Cravat-Ends,  &c 
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489. — Knitted  Square  for  Counterpanes,  &c 


487. — Edging  in  Mig- 
nardise  Braid  and 
Crochet. 


488. — Edging  in 
MiGNARpisE  Braid 
AND  Crochet. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


461, — Rice  JStiiaw  Hat. 

This  elegant  hut  is  coinposetl  of  rice  straw,  and  is  almost  covereil 
with  feathers,  flowers,  and  blue  ribbon.  One  side  of  the  brim  is 
sliarplj  curvetl. 

462. — New  CoirrtruES,  Lingerie,  and  Rcffs. 

1.  Coiffure  of  Mechlin  lace  and  ribbon  loops  and  ends  ;  aigrette 
and  spray  of  flowers  at  the  side. 

2.  Medieis  ruff’  of  violet  faille,  lincil  with  white  silk  and  finished  by 
embroidered  muslin  flutings  and  ribbon  bows. 

3.  Morning  coifiTure  of  embroidered  muslin  and  ribbon. 

4.  Parure  of  fine  batiste  and  Valenciennes  lace. 

5.  Richelieu  parure  of  black  velvet,  with  lace  ruff,  jabot,  and 
revers,  designed  for  evening  toilette. 

6.  Parure  of  striped  batiste  for  open  dresses. 

463. — Parasol  for  Fcll  Dress. 

Composeil  of  violet  silk  of  two  sliades,  the  revers  being  formed  of 
the  lightest  shade ;  a  full  fringed  ruehe  of  the  two  shades  outlines 
the  revers,  which  are  fasteniMi  by  steel  grelots. 

464. — Parasol  for  Seaside. 

This  elegant  parasol  is  of  light  «jcru  stuff’,  and  lias  a  long  handle 
with  a  spiked  end  for  siiearing  sand  eels,  &c. 

465. — Di'cuesse  Chapeau  and  Bridesmaid’s  Bonnet. 

1.  The  sha|)c  of  this  bonnet  is  composed  of  fine  Tuscan  straw,  Uie 
diadem  is  of  prune  de  monsieur  velvet,  cap  of  blue  turquo'ise.  A 
rich  wreath  of  flowers,  bows,  and  lace  encircles  the  crown.  Lace 
strings. 

2.  Bridesmaid’s  bonnet  of  white  tulle,  with  spotted  tulle 
veil. 

466. — Chatelaines,  Porte-tout,  &c. 

1.  Cliatelaine  of  inlaid  jet  with  medallion,  with  inlaid  gold 
monogram. 

2.  Porte-tout  of  oxidised  iron,  with  gold  ornaments.  A  bag  or 
any  article  can  be  carried  by  this  elegant  ornament,  which  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  sunshade  or  umbrella. 

3.  Chatelaine  for  a  watch  in  oxidised  silver,  showing  the  cliain  and 
seal, 

467. — Riding-Habit. 

Cloth  riding-liabit  with  jivcket  worn  over  a  white  pique  waistcoat, 
collar  with  turned-down  ends.  High  hat  and  veil. 

46s. — Seaside  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  of  brown  llama  with  pleated  front,  bows  of  a  darker 
shade  at  the  side  and  train  skirt.  Sleeveless  jacket  of  brown  cloth, 
trimmed  with  white  braid ;  brown  faille  sash.  White  straw  liat  with 
brown  ribbon. 

2.  Alpaca  costume,  the  front  of  the  skirt  made  with  wide  pleats, 
the  back  flounced  to  the  waist.  Striped  foulard  bodice  and  sleeves 
worn  under  an  alpaca  casaque  decollete  and  sleeveless.  Hat  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  costume,  trimmed  with  flowers. 

469, — Dinner  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  Black  silk  costume,  the  skirt  scalloped  and  trimmed  with  a 
grenadine  flounce  and  drapery,  fastened  by  ggenadine  and  silk  orna¬ 
ments.  Double  tunic  and  corsage  trimmed  to  correspond. 

2.  Dress  of  stripeil  silk  worn  under  a  narrower  striped  Indian 
tissue  polonaise,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe,  and  draped  with  a 
pearl  and  steel  buckle.  Bound  hat  trimmed  with  feathers  and 
ribbon. 

470. — Country  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  white  batiste,  trimmed  with  batiste  of  rich  indigo 
colour  with  white  spots.  The  costume  consists  of  jacket,  tunic,  and 
skirt.  Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  indigo  and  white  ribbon. 

2.  Foulard  dress,  consisting  of  skirt  and  tunic-polonaise,  the 
whole  trimmed  with  flutings  of  clear  muslin  stitched  to  match  the 
dress.  Waistband  and  sash  of  tartan  ribbon. 

471  and  472. — Crochet  Insertions  for  Undrrlinen,  Lc. 

No.  472.  This  insertion  is  worked  the  long  way,  in  two  equal 
parts  of  three  rows  each,  ist  row ;  •  i  long  treble ;  i  chain,  i  long 
treble  in  the  next  cliain  but  one ;  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  double  in 


the  first  chain  stitch  ;  miss  i  of  the  original  chain ;  reiK-at  from  *. 

2nd  row :  i  slip  stitch  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  1st  purl ;  •  twice  ' 

alternately  2  chain,  i  purl  downwards  (that  is,  5  chain ;  take  the 
needle  out,  put  it  in  the  first  of  the  S  chain,  and  draw  the  dropiicd 
stitch  through) ;  then  5  chain ;  twice  altcTuately  i  purl  downwards, 

2  cliain ;  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  third  following 
purl ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  i  double  in  the  first  slip  stitch ;  •  v 

I  chain  ;  twice  alternately  i  purl,  2  chain ;  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  I 

Centre  of  the  5  chain ;  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i  purl ;  then  i  I 

chain  ;  1  double  in  the  next  slip  stitch  ;  repeat  from  *.  The  other  | 

half  is  worked  in  the  same  way,  except  that  in  the  tliinl  row  the  I 

slip  stitches  are  joineil  to  the  corresiionding  slip  stitches  of  the  first  I 

half.  No.  471  is  crocheteil  the  long  way,  as  follows: — ist  row: 

1  double,  9  chain;  miss  5  ;  repeat.  2nd  row  :  l  double  in  the  centre 
stitch  of  the  chain  scallop,  9  chain ;  repeat.  3rd  row  :  Same  us  the 
second.  4th  row  :  i  double  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  chain  scallo]) ; 

5  chain  ;  repeat.  5th  row :  7  double  in  every  chain  scallop.  Lastly, 
crochet  along  the  foundation  chain  a  row  the  same  as  row  5. 

473. — Work-Basket  of  Bronze  Bamboo  Cane. 

This  basket  is  made  of  cane  and  light  blue  satin,  quilted  in 
squares,  and  embroidered  in  point  russe  with  purse  silk  to  match 
the  satin.  The  lining  is  of  plain  satin,  and  the  basket  is  further 
omamented  with  small  fancy  silk  buttons,  and  blue  satin  bows. 

474. — Design  for  Sofa  Cushion. 

The  ground  may  be  either  black  velvet,  with  ap])liquc  of  light 
grey  cloth,  or  dark  brown  velvet,  with  appli<iuc  of  fawn-coloured 
doth.  On  the  strip  of  grey  cloth  round  the  edge  scpanitc  pattern-; 
of  velvet  are  fastened  down  with  grey  silk  cord,  and  small  designs 
are  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  The  embroidery,  including 
arabesques,  leaves,  and  tendrils,  is  workt-d  with  grey  silk.  On  the 
medallion  of  light  grey  silk  a  Wiquet  of  flowers  is  worked  in  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  in  plain  and  interlacing  satin  stitch,  knotted  stitch, 
and  point  russe.  The  medallion  has  a  rim  of  grey  cloth,  and  is 
finished  round  the  edge  with  ggey  cord. 

47S  and  476, — Crochet  Lace  Borders. 

These  can  be  used,  according  as  they  are  worked,  with  coarse  or 
fine  thread  or  cotton  for  trimming  covers,  under-clothing,  &c.,  or 
with  black  silk  for  dresses,  paletots,  mantles,  &c.  For  No.  476  ihe 
rosettes  arc  first  worked  separately  backwards  and  forwards  as 
follows: — Commence  in  the  centre  with  a  foundation  of  10  chain 
stitches ;  crochet  over  the  last  of  tlicse — ist  row :  2  slip  stitches  into 
the  next,  2  double  into  the  following,  2  long  double  into  the  next, 

I  long  double  and  i  treble  into  the  following,  2  treble  into  each  of 
the  2  next,  1  treble  and  1  long  treble  into  the  following,  2  long 
treble  into  each  of  the  x  remaining  foundation  stitches,  znd  row  : 

Turn  the  work,  4  chain,  3  double  Into  the  next  3  stitches.  The 
donble  stitches  of  this  row  are  always  worked  into  the  front  lower 
thread  of  the  stitch  in  the  last  row ;  i  purl  (of  4  chain  and  i  slip 
stitch  into  the  front  upright  thread  of  the  last  double  stitch)  3 
times  alternately,  3  double  into  the  next  3  stitclies,  i  purl,  then 
6  double  into  the  last  6  stitches.  3rd  row  :  Turn,  5  chain,  i  treble 
into  the  6th  following  stitch  of  the  ist  row  (alw’ays  into  the  npper 
thread  of  the  stitch),  3  times  alternately,  3  chain,  i  treble  into  the 
2nd  following  stitch  of  the  ist  row.  4tli  row  like  the  2nd,  and 
joined  at  the  end  by  a  slip  stitch  to  the  last  (loth)  foundation 
stitch  which  was  missed  at  the  commencciuent  of  the  ist  row. 

These  4  rows  arc  repeated  4  times,  crocheting  always  the  stitches  of 
the  1st  row  into  those  of  the  last  row  but  one.  The  rosette  is 
finished  by  joining  the  foundation  stitches  to  the  corresponding 
stitches  of  the  lost  row  but  one  by  means  of  slip  stitches.  Thu 
rosette  is  then  edged  with  the  following  2  rows  :  —ist  row :  i  double 
into  the  purl  at  the  end  of  a  rib  of  the  rosette,  •  2  chain,  1  purl 
downwards  (of  4  chain,  till!  last  dropped  from  the  needle  which  is 
inserted  into  -the  first  of  the  4  chain  stitches  and  the  dropped  stitch 
drawn  through),  1  chain,  i  purl  upwards  (of  4  chain  and  i  slip 
stitch  into  the  1st),  1  chain,  i  purl  downwards,  3  chain,  1  double 
into  the  purl ;  at  the  end  of  the  next  rib  repeat  from  *,  working 
round;  at  the  end  1  slip  stitch  into  the  ist  double  stitch  of  this 
round,  and  3  slip  stitches  into  the  next  3  stitches.  2nd  round :  2  1 

double  divided  by  9  chain  on  each  side  cX  the  centre  purl  of  this 
loop  of  chain  stitches,  *  3  chain,  i  purl  upwards,  3  chain,  2  double 
divided  by  9  chain  on  ca^  side  of  the  centre  purl  of  the  next  loop 
of  chain  stitches ;  repeat  from  *,  working  round  and  joining  the 
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rosettes  to  each  other,  as  shown  iu  the  illustraticii,  hy  means  of  two 
loops  of  ehain  stitehes ;  at  the  eiul  i  slip  stiteh  into  the  first  double 
stiteh  of  this  round,  and  the  cotton  fastened  otl‘.  The  outer  edge  of 
this  laee  consists  of  a  row  of  Vandykes  eroehetetl  thus :  *  i  double 
into  the  next  purl  of  the  second  round,  i  Vandyke  of  4  chain,  i  long 
double  into  the  second  and  z  treble  int«*  the  first  of  these,  i  Vandyke 
like  the  last,  i  double  into  the  centre  of  the  next  9  ehain  stitehes, 

2  Vandykes;  repeat  from  *,  at  tlie  corners  between  two  scalloi>s 
follow  the  illustration.  For  the  top  eilgc  of  the  laee  work  4  rows  us 
follows : — 1st  row  :  3  ehain,  i  double  into  the  centre  of  the  next  9 
ehain  of  a  rosette  (see  illustration),  3  chain,  join  to  the  first  of  the 
last  3  chain  by  dropping  the  bust  stitch  froin  the  needle,  inserting 
the  needle  into  the  chain  stitch,  and  drawing  the  dropped  stiteh 
through ;  *  then  3  chain,  i  purl  downwards,  1  ehain,  i  purl  down¬ 
wards,  3  chain,  i  double  into  tlu  centre  of  the  next  9  chain,  3 
chain,  i  purl  downwards,  i  chain,  i  purl  downwards,  6  chain, 

1  double  into  the  centre  of  the  next  9  chain,  3  chain,  join  to  the 
4th  of  the  6  chain  stitches,  3  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  2  chain,  i 
purl  downwards,  5  chain,  i  double  into  the  ehain  stiteh  before  the 
next  purl  of  the  rosette,  9  chain,  join  to  the  4th  of  these  5  chain, 
join  to  the  chain  stitch  before  the  last  purl  downwards;  then  3 
chain,  i  purl  downwanls,  6  chain,  1  double  into  the  centre  stiteh  of 
the  loop  of  5  chain,  z  ehain,  join  to  the  4th  of  the  6  chain,  3  chain, 

1  purl  downwards,  ii  chain,  i  double  into  the  same  stiteh  of  the 
loop  ns  the  last  double  stiteh  was  crocheted,  z  chain,  join  to  the  9tli 
of  the  n  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  into  the  chain  stitch  after  the 
1st  purl  of  the  next  rosette;  then  5  chain,  i  purl  downwai-ds,  i 
chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  1 1  chain,  i  ehain,  i  purl  downwards, 
6  chain,  i  double  into  the  centre  of  the  next  9  chain  of  the  rosette, 

3  chain,  join  to  the  4th  of  the  6th  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  Tlie  ziul 
row  is  worked  entirely  with  double  stitches  according  to  the  illus¬ 
tration,  the  3rd  row  in  treble  and  ehain  stitehes,  and  the  4th  row 
also  entirely  in  double  stitehes.  For  No.  475,  which,  without  the 
outer  edging,  can  l)e  also  used  as  an  insertion,  the  centre  parts,  in 
the  form  of  rosettes,  are  likewise  separately  and  in  4  rows  as  follows  : 
— Commence  in  the  centre  with  a  foundation  of  iz  chain  stitehes, 
drawthem  into  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitchand  crochet — 1st  row :  3  chain, 
which  form  1  treble  (the  ist  treble  of  both  the  following  rows  are 
made  so),  then  6  times  alternately,  5  clutiu,  1  treble  into  the  circle, 
then  5  chain,  and  i  slip  stitch  into  the  last  of  the  3  ehain  forming 
I  treble,  znd  row :  10  treble  into  each  loop  of  chain  stitehes  of  the 
last  round  at  the  end,  i  slip  stitch  into  the  last  of  the  3  ehain  form¬ 
ing  I  treble.  3rd  row :  Alternately  1  treble  into  the  next  stiteh,  2 
ehain,  miss  2  stitches,  at  the  end  only  over  1  stiteh ;  then  i  slip 
stitch  into  the  treble  of  3  chain  stitehes,  4th  row  :  S  chain,  turn 
I  double  into  the  znd  loop  of  ehain  stitches,  *  3  ehain,  turn,  14 
treble  into  the  loop  just  made  of  8  chain,  5  chain,  turn,  work  back 
into  the  14  treble,  1  treble  into  every  3rd  treble,  after  each  of  the 
_ist  4  treble  z  chain;  then  i  chain,  1  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double 
into  the  ist  z  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  1  double  into  the  znd  of  the 
loops  of  chain  stitehes  of  the  last  row,  i  chain,  1  purl,  3  ehain,  i 
purl,  I  chain,  z  double  divided  by  8  chain  into  every  2nd  loop  of 
chain  stitches  of  the  preceding  row ;  repeat  from  *,  working  round. 
\Vlicn  the  requisite  number  of  rosettes  are  thus  formed  a  sutficiently 
long  foundation  is  made  for  the  top  edge  of  the  laee,  then  i  row  of 
double  stitches,  then  1  row,  joining  the  rosettes  tc^ether  as  follows  : 
— I  double  into  the  next  double  of  the  edge,  z  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
1  double  between  the  z  last  treble  but  1  of  the  ist  row  of  open 
treble  stitches  of  a  rosette  *,  5  chain,  i  double  into  the  8th  double 
of  the  edge,  thus  missing  7  double,  2  chain,  i  purl,  z  chain,  i  double 
Ix'twecn  the  z  purls  of  the  next  loop  of  chain  stitches  of  the  rosetti", 
5  chain,  i  double  into  the  8th  double  of  the  edge,  z  chain,  1  purl,  z 
chain,  i  double  into  the  next  loop  of  chain  stitehes  of  the  rosette,  5 
chain,  i  double  into  the  8th  double  of  the  edge,  z  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
I  double  between  the  z  first  treble  of  the  next  row  of  treble  of  the 
rosette,  5  chain,  i  double  into  the  8th  double  of  the  edge,  z  chain, 

1  purl,  z  chain,  1  double  between  the  z  last  but  one  treble  of  the 
same  row  of  treble,  5  chain,  i  double  into  the  8th  double  of  the  edg(«, 

2  chain,  i  purl,  2  ehain,  i  double  between  the  z  last  trebles  but  i  of 
the  1st  row  of  trebles  of  the  next  rosette;  repeat  from  *,  Now  the 
rosettes  arc  also  joined  at  the  sides  by  loops  of  chain  stitches  and 
purls.  Crochet :  i  double  into  the  loop  of  5  chain  between  z  rosettes 
in  the  last  row,  5  chain,  i  double  between  the  2  middle  treble  of  the 
next  row  of  treble  of  the  znd  rosette,  z  chain,  1  purl,  z  chain,  1 
double  between  the  2  last  treble  of  the  next  row  of  treble  of  the 
1st  rosette,  5  chain,  i  double  between  the  z  first  treble  of  the  next 
row  of  treble  of  the  znd  rosette,  z  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  i  double 
into  the  next  loop  of  chain  of  the  ist  rosette,  5  chain,  i  double  into 
the  next  loop  of  chain  of  the  znd  rosette,  z  chain,  i  purl,  z  chain,  i 


double  into  the  next  loop  of  ehain  of  the  1st  rosette,  5  chain,  i 
double  into  the  following  loop  of  chain  of  the  znd  rosette,  z  chain, 
1  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  between  the  two  ist  treble  of  the  next  row 
of  treble  of  the  1st  rosette,  S  ehain,  i  double  betwt'cn  the  z  last  treble 
but  one  of  the  next  row  of  treble  of  the  znd  rosette.  Fasten  off  the 
thread.  Now  follow  3  more  rows  for  the  lower  edge  of  the  lace,  i  st  row : 

I  double  between  the  z  last  treble  but  one  of  the  next  row  of  treble 
of  the  1st  rosette,  *  z  ehain,  i  purl  downward-s,  7  chain,  i  double 
between  the  two  ist  treble  of  the  same  row  of  treble,  2  chain,  i 
purl  downwards,  7  chain,  i  double  into  the  next  loop  of  chain  of 
the  rosette,  2  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  7  chain,  i  double  into  the 
next  loop  of  chain,  2  chain,  i  purl  downwards,  7  chain,  1  double 
between  the  z  last  treble  but  one  of  the  next  row  of  treble  of  the 
rosette,  2  chain,  i  purl  downwards,  7  chain,  i  double  between  the 
two  1st  treble  of  the  same  row  of  treble,  z  chain,  1  purl  downwards, 
7  chain,  i  double  between  the  z  last  treble  but  one  of  the  next  row 
of  treble  of  the  following  rosette ;  repeat  from  *.  znd  row  :  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  illustration,  i  double  into  each  loop  of  chain  of  the  last 
row,  after  each  double  7  chain.  3rtl  row  :  *  12  double  into  the  next 
iz  stitches,  5  chain,  turn,  i  double  into  the  8th  of  the  izth  double 
5  chain,  i  double  into  the  3rd  of  the  i  z  double,  turn,  5  double, 
purl,  3  double  into  the  next  loop  of  chain,  2  chain,  2  purl  di"  .ed 
by  I  chain,  2  chain ;  then  3  double,  i  purl,  5  double  into  thi  next 
l(K)p  of  chain :  repeat  from  *. 

477  to  481. — OnXAMEXTAL  STAND  FOE  WinE-BoTTLES. 

These  stands  are  made  partly  of  biDwii  staineil  and  partly  of 
black  polished  wood,  and  arc  ornamented  with  lappets  of  bead  mosaic, 
of  which  illustrations  478  and  48 1  give  the  design  in  the  original 
size.  The  threaded  bead  is  joined  to  the  preceding  bead  of  the  next 
row  but  one,  and  the  second  bead  is  missed  (see  illustration).  The 
Vandykes  and  bordering  are  edged  with  line  white  silk  cord,  which 
is  sewn  on  with  black  beads  in  overcast  stitch.  If  the  vandj'ke 
given  in  480,  and  the  border  No.  477,  are  preferred,  a  foundation  of 
pearl  grey  or  light  fawn-colonrecl  silk  is  rwiuire<l,  on  which  the 
fiowers  arc  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  coarse  silk  of 
the  natural  colours. 

481. — Rosette  in  Point  Lace  Beaid  and  Ceocuet  foe 
Ckavat-Ends,  &c. 

This  rosette  is  worked  with  point  lace  braid  and  crochet,  as 
follows  : — Form  the  braid  into  a  square,  measuring  on  the  outside 
i  of  an  inch,  then  for  the  centre  pattern  of  the  rosette  crochet  a 
chain  of  5  stitches,  join  it  into  a  circle,  and  work  round  it  as  follows  : 
— 1st  round  :  *  i  double,  z  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double 
in  the  first  chain  stitch,  z  chain,  join  to  the  open  work  corner  inside 
the  square,  z  chain,  i  purl,  z  chain,  i  double  in  the  first  chain 
stitch,  I  double  in  the  casting  on  stitch ;  repeat  3  times  from  *, 
cut  the  thread,  and  fasten  oil'.  Then  fasten  on  to  a  comer  of  the 
s(iuare  an  end  of  point  lace  braid  and  crochet  as  follows : — ist  row  ; 
I  double  iu  the  open  work  corner  to  which  the  braid  is  fastened,  *  1 1 
chain,  i  purl  downwards,  z  ehain,  join  to  the  middle  of  the  side  of 
the  scpiare,  z  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  z  chain,  i  double  in  the  9th 
of  the  1 1  chain,  8  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  corner  of  the  square ; 
repeat  3  times  from  *.  znd  row  : — iz  double  in  each  of  the  scallops 
of  8  chain.  Then,  referring  to  the  illustration,  crochet  along  one 
side  of  the  piece  of  braid  as  follows,  taking  care  to  observe  the 
curves  of  the  design  : — ist  round  :  iz  double  in  the  open  work  edge 
of  the  braid,  7  chain,  join  to  the  5th  of  the  i  z  double  worked  in  the 
last  row,  7  double  in  the  7  last  chain,  12  double  in  the  open  work 
braid ;  3  times  alternately  2  chain,  1  purl  downwanls,  z  chain,  join 
to  the  work  between  the  i  z  double  worked  in  the  8  chain  scallop  of 
the  last  row;  3  times  alternately  z  chain,  i  purl  downwanls;  then 
z  chain,  i  double  in  the  izth  of  the  last  iz  double,  iz  double  in  the 
edge  of  the  braid,  7  chain,  join  to  the  8th  of  the  last  but  one  iz 
double  in  the  last  row,  7  chain  in  the  last  7  chain,  i  z  double  in  the 
edge  of  the  braid,  join  between  the  2  double  of  the  next  comer  of 
the  square.  This  finishes  one  scallop ;  the  other  three  are  worked 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  the  braid  and  thread 
are  cut  ott‘  and  fastened.  On  the  outside  of  the  scallops  crochet  as 
follows  : — 4th  round  :  •  about  of  an  inch  from  the  hollow  between 
the  scallops,  i  double  in  the  edge  of  the  braid ;  zi  times  alternately 
I  chain  and  i  double  in  the  braid,  arranging  so  that  the  last  double 
is  about  i  of  an  inch  from  the  hollow  lictween  the  next  scallops,  4 
chain  ;  repeat  3  times  from  *,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  double  of  the 
round.  5th  round :  *  i  double  in  each  of  the  6  chain  stitches 
between  the  double  stitches ;  9  times  alternately  4  chain,  i  double 
in  the  next  chain;  then  10  chain,  i  treble  long  treble  in  the  last 
double  before  the  4  chain,  i  treble  long  treble  iu  the  first  double  of 
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the  next  scallop  (the  upper  part  of  these  1  stitches  must  be  drawn 
througrh,  not  separately,  but  all  together),  10  chain,  i  double  in  each 
of  the  6  chain  between  2  double ;  turn  the  work ;  14  double  in  each 
scallop  of  chain;  turn  the  work;  crochet  at  regular  inter^'als  in 
these  28  stitches  9  times  alternately  i  double,  4  chain ;  repeat  3 
times  from  *,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  first  double.  6th  round  :  2  slip 
stitches  in  the  2  first  stitches,  4  chain,  to  form  i  double  long  treble  ; 
then  alternately  3  chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  next  cliain 
scallop,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  4th  of  the  4  chain  which  fonned 
the  double  long  treble.  7th  round :  •  5  chain,  miss  7,  2  double 
long  treble  in  the  next  stitch,  5  chain,  3  treble  long  treble  in  the 
same  stitch,  5  chain,  2  double  long  treble  in  the  same  stitch,  5  chain, 
miss  7,  3  double  in  the  next  3  stitches ;  repeat  15  times  from  *. 
8th  round  :  •  5  double  in  the  first  chain  scallop,  1  purl,  3  double,  i 
purl,  3  double  in  the  next  scallop,  i  purl.  5  double  in  the  next 
scallop,  I  double  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  3  double ;  repeat  15 
times  from  *,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch. 

483.  — Kdgino  in  Tatting  and  Chochet. 

The  separate  tatting  pattems  are  first  worked  as  follows  : — Leave 
an  end  of  thread  some  inches  long,  and  then  form  a  loop  consisting 
of  5  double,  4  times  alternately  i  purl,  3  double,  then  i  purl,  5  double ; 
turn  the  work.  Close  to  this  loop  tat  2  Josephine  knots  of  6  first 
single  stitches  each ;  turn  the  work,  i  loop  of  5  double,  join  to  the 
last  purl,  6  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl,  then  5  double ;  turn 
the  work,  and  tat  2  Josephine  knots  as  before;  turn  the  work.  At 
about  i  of  an  inch  distance  tat  1  loop  of  5  double;  join  to  the  last 
purl,  4  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl,  then  5  double,  after  which 
tat  two  similar  loops  at  still  shorter  intervals ;  tuni  the  work. 
Leave  i  of  an  inch  of  cotton  and  tat  2  Josephine  knots ;  after  the 
first  knot,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  last  2  knots ;  turn  the  work ; 
l  loop  of  S  double ;  join  to  the  last  purl,  4  times  alternately  2  double, 

1  purl,  then  5  double ;  cut  the  thread  and  join  the  ends,  leaving 
nearly  half  an  inch  of  cotton.  The  following  patterns  are  tatted  in 
the  same  way,  only  instead  of  joining  to  the  centre  purl  of  the  ist 
and  2nd  loops,  the  work  must  be  joined  to  the  centre  purl  of  the 
7th  and  6th  loops  of  the  previous  pattern.  When  a  sufficient 
length  has  been  tatted,  crochet  along  the  upper  edge  as  follows : — 
ist  row:  1  double,  *  S  chain,  i  double  in  the  first  purl,  3  chain,  i 
double  in  the  next  jiurl,  i  double  in  the  first  purl  of  the  second 
pattern,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  purl,  5  chain,  1  double  in  the 
stitch  that  joins  the  patterns ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  i  double 
in  every  stitch.  3rd  row  :  Alternately  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  miss 
I.  For  the  lower  edge,  ist  row:  *  i  double  in  the  2nd  purl  of  the 
6th  loop,  1  long  treble  in  the  ist  purl  of  the  6th  loop,  and  the  3rd 
purl  of  the  5th  loop ;  7  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  double  in  the 
next  loop;  3  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  ist  purl  of  the  3rd  loop  and 
5th  purl  ox  the  2nd  loop;  i  double  in  the  4th  purl  of  the  2nd  loop, 
3  chain ;  repeat  from  •.  2nd  row :  i  point  consisting  of  i  double, 

treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double. 

484.  — Point  Lace  foe  Trimming  Undeelinen,  &c. 

Trace  the  pattern  on  glazed  linen,  and  tack  the  point  lace  braid 
on  according  to  the  illustration.  Where  the  pattern  goes  over  or 
under  another  piece  of  braid,  fasten  it  down  with  a  few  stitches. 
The  lace  stitches  are  clearly  shown  in  our  illustration. 

485. — Vandyke  Boeder  in  Berlin  Wool  Work  foe  Brackets, 
Baskets,  Ac. 

This  border  looks  well  in  any  sized  canvas.  The  colours  in  the 
original  arc  black,  two  shades  of  green,  and  three  shades  of  faivu- 
coloured  wool ;  the  lightest  shade  used  is  worked  in  fawn-coloured 
filoselle. 

486. — Tatted  Rosette  fob  Ceavat-Ends,  &c. 

Tliis  pretty  rosette  looks  well  in  any  sized  cotton  and  is  worked 
as  follows,  beginning  from  the  outside : — •  Make  a  loop  of  1 2  double, 
I  purl,  12  double,  round  this  loop  tat  another  loop  of  7  double, 
1  purl,  3  double,  i  purl,  7  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  i  double ; 
join  to  the  purl  of  the  first  loop,  i  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  i  purl, 
7  double,  I  purl,  3  double,  i  purl,  7  double ;  turn  the  work.  At  a 
distance  of  nearly  half  an  inch  i  loop  of  4  double,  twice  alternately 
I  purl,  2  double,  then  i  purl,  4  double ;  turn  the  work.  Close  to 
this  I  loop  of  9  double,  join  to  the  last  jiurl  of  the  double  loop, 
9  double ;  turn  the  work.  Close  to  this  tat  a  loop  4  double,  join  to 
^he  last  purl  of  the  3rd  hxip,  twice  alternately  2  double,  i  purl,  then 
double ;  .turn  the  work.  Leave  nearly  half  an  inch  of  cotton, 
repeat  19  times  from  *,  arranging]  the  loops  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Cut  the  cotton  and  join  the  ends  carefully.  Inside  this 
circle  tat  •  i  loop  of  7  double,  join  to  the  centre  purl  of  2  loops,  as 


shown  in  the  illustration,  and  aiTangiiig  this  loop  exactly  below  one 
of  the  double  loops  in  the  ist  row,  7  double;  turn  the  work.  At  a 
short  distance,  i  loop  of  4  double,  i  jiurl,  4  double ;  turn  the  work. 
Leave  a  similar  interval  and  repeat  from  *  19  times.  Fasten  the 
imds  of  the  cotton  and  fill  up  the  centre  with  lace  stitch,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

487  and  4SS. — Edgings  in  Mign.ardise  Bbaid  and  Crochet. 

For  No.  488,  crochet  along  a  piece  of  mignardise  the  required 
length,  as  follows: — ist  row  :  i  double  in  the  1st  loop,  •  2  chain,  5 
long  treble  in  the  next  loop  but  one,  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  next 
loop  but  one,  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  .Mternately  i  double  in 
the  centre  of  the  5  long  treble,  7  chain.  3rd  row:  •  1  double 
in  the  first  of  the  7  chain,  1  chain,  7  long  treble  in  the  centre 
stitch  of  the  7  chain,  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  last  of  the 
7  chain,  rejicat  from  *.  4th  row :  Alternately  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  7  long  treble,  7  chain.  5th  row :  •  i  double  in 
the  first  double,  i  {Miiiit  in  the  first  scallop  of  7  chain — that  is, 

I  treble,  S  long  treble,  1  treble,  repeat  from  *.  For  No.  487,  crochet 
along  the  braid  as  follows : — ist  row :  i  double  in  the  first  loop,  • 

5  purls  of  7  chain,  and  i  double  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  i  double  in 
the  first  loop  in  which  the  first  double  was  crocheted ;  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop ;  i  S  chain,  i  double  in  the 
siiine  loop  in  which  the  last  double  was  crocheted ;  1 7  chain,  i  double 
in  the  same  loop ;  19  chain,  i  double  in  the  same  loop;  17  chain, 

I  double  in  the  same  loop;  15  chain,  i  double  in  the  same  loop; 

3  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop ;  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row :  •  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  5  purls ;  i  purl,  i  double  in 
the  same  purl  in  which  the  last  double  was  worked ;  3  chain,  i  double 
in  the  first  chain  scallop  ;  i  purl,  i  double  in  the  next  chain  scallop; 

1  purl,  I  double  in  the  same  chain  scallop  in  which  the  last  double 
was  worked ;  i  purl,  i  double  in  the  next  chain  scallop ;  i  purl, 

I  double  in  tlic  next  chain  scallop ;  3  chain ;  repeat  from  •.  Along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows: — ist  row:  Alter¬ 
nately  I  double  in  the  first  loop ;  2  chain.  2iid  row  :  i  long  treble 
in  every  stitch. 

489. — Knitted  Square  foe  Counterpanes,  &c. 

This  siiuare  may  be  knitted  with  coarse  or  fine  knitting  cotton  on 
steel  needles.  Begin  in  the  centre  with  a  chain  of  8  stitches,  joined 
to  a  circle,  and  work  round,  i  row  plain,  then,  ist  row  :*  thread 
forward,  knit  i,  repeat  from  *  all  round.  In  the  succeeding  rows 
the  *  denotes  that  the  work  is  to  be  repeated.  2ud  row :  Plain. 
3rd  row:  •  thread  forward,  knit  i.  4th  row:  *  purl  i,  knit  5, 
purl  I,  knit  i.  5th  row  :  *  thread  forward,  knit  3,  thread  forward, 
knit  i,  thread  forward,  knit  3,  thread  forward,  knit  1,  twisting  it. 
6th  row:  *  purl  2,  knit  7,  purl  2,  knit  i.  7th  row:  *  thread  for¬ 
ward,  knit  5,  threatl  forward,  knit  i,  thread  forward,  knit  5,  thread 
forward,  knit  and  twist  i.  8th  row  :  *  purl  3,  knit  9,  purl  3,  knit  i. 
9th  row :  *  thread  forward,  knit  7,  thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread 
forward,  knit  7,  thread  forward,  knit  and  twist  l.  loth  row:  * 
purl  4,  knit  ii,  purl  4,  knit  i.  nth  row:  •  thread  forward,  knit  9, 
thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread  forwartl,  knit  9,  thread  forward,  knit 
and  twist  i.  12th  row:  *  purl  5,  knit  13,  purl  5,  knit  i.  13th 
row:  *  thread  forward,  knit  ii,  thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread 
forward,  knit  1 1,  thread  forward,  knit  and  twist  i.  14th  row:  * 
purl  6,  knit  15,  purl  6,  knit  i.  15th  row:  •  thread  forward, 
knit  13,  thread  forwanl,  knit  i,  thread  forward,  knit  13,  thread  for¬ 
ward,  knit  and  twist  i.  i6th  row :  •  purl  7,  decrease  i  by  slipping  i, 
knitting  the  next  stitch,  and  drawing  the  slipiied  stitch  over, 
knit  13,  decrease  i,  purl  7,  knit  i.  17th  row:  •  thread  forward, 
knit  29,  thread  forward,  knit  and  twist  i.  All  the  alternate  rows 
up  to  the  31st  row  inclusive  are  worked  like  the  17th  row.  i8th  row  : 

•  purl  8,  decrease  i,  knit  ii ;  decrease  i,  purl  8,  knit  i.  20th  row : 

•  ])url  9,  decrease  i,  knit  9,  decrease  i,  purl  9,  knit  i.  22nd  row: 

•  purl  10,  decrease  i,  knit  7,  decrease  i,  purl  10,  knit  i.  24th 
row  :  *  purl  1 1,  decrease  i,  knit  5,  decrease  i,  purl  1 1,  knit  i.  26th 
row  :  •  purl  12,  decrease  i,  knit  3,  decrease  i,  purl  12,  knit  i.  28th 
row:  *  purl  13,  decrease  i,  knit  i,  decrease  i,purl  13,  knit  i.  30th 
row  :  •  purl  14,  decrease  2  by  slipping  i,  knitting  the  2  following 
stitches  together,  and  drawing  the  slipped  stitch  over,  purl  14,  knit  i. 
32nd  row:  Plain.  Knit  the  alternate  rows,  up  to  the  48th  row 
inclusive,  plain.  33rd  row:  *15  times  alternately,  thread  forward, 
decrease  i  ;  then  thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread  fonvard,  knit  and 
twist  I.  35th  row :  *  thread  forward,  decrease  i,  five  times  alternately 
thread  forward,  knit  4,  decrease  i ;  then  thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread 
forward,  knit  and  twist  i.  37th  row:  •  thread  forward,  decrease  i, 
five  times  alternately;  thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread  forward,  dc- 
iTcase  1 ;  knit  i ,  decrease  i ,  then  thread  forward,  knit  i  ,thread  forward, 
decrease  i,  thread  forward,  knit  and  twist  i.  39th  row :  *  thread  for- 
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wnnl,  tlccrt'iisc  i,  five  times  iiltornately ;  tliroad  forward,  knit  3,  thread 
forward,  decrease  i ;  then  thread  forward,  knit  3,  thread  forward, 
«leerease  i ;  thread  Wward,  knit  and  twist  i.  41st  row:  •  thread 
forward,  knit  *,  five  times  alternately;  thread  forward,  decrease  i, 
knit  I,  decrease  i,  thread  forward,  knit  i ;  then  thread  forward, 
decrease  i,  knit  i,  decrease  i,  thread  forward,  knit  2,  thread  forwanl, 
knit  and  twist  i.  43rd  row:  •  thread  forward,  knit  4,  threat! 
forwanl,  decrease  *,  live  times  alternately  thread  forward,  knit  3, 
thread  forward,  decrease  * ;  then  thread  forward,  knit  4,  thread  for¬ 
wanl,  knit  and  twist  i.  4Sth  row:  *  thread  forward,  knit  43, 
thread  forwanl,  knit  and  twist  i.  47th  row  :  *  li  times  alternately 
thread  forwanl,  decrease  i ;  then  thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread 
forwanl,  knit  and  twist  i.  49th,  50th,  and  sist  rows  plain,  tumin;' 
the  work  at  the  end  of  the  S4th  row,  so  that  the  last  3  rows  appear 
pnrletl  on  the  right  side,  cast  otf  all  round. 

490. — Watch-Staxd. 

The  stand  is  covereil  with  Russian  leather,  the  upright  hars  being 
omamentetl  with  stamjKsl  gilt  arabes<jues.  Tlic  trays  are  lined  with 
crimson  satin,  and  edged  with  a  fringe  of  gold  beads  of  two  sizes,  as 
shown  in  illustration.  On  the  upper  tray  initials  are  frecjucntly 
worked  in  gold  cord. 

491. — Oexamextal  Cabd-Pkess. 

This  press  is  made  of  carved  wcxxl,  stained  brown  and  highly 
polishc<l.  It  is  7  inches  high  exclusive  of  the  screw,  and  5J  inches 
wide.  Inside  the  case  are  two  wooden  bo-ards,  l)etwecn  which  the 
cards  are  held  firmly  by  means  of  the  screw.  The  outside  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  medaliion  of  brown  eonled  silk  embroidered  in 


applique,  overcast  satin  stitch,  and  point  rtisse.  Tlic  cards  are  of 
white  velvet  eilged  with  gold  cords,  and  embroideretl  in  satin  stitch 
with  red  and  black  silk. 

491  and  495. — Mrsic-FoLio  ox  Staxd. 

This  stand,  in  the  form  of  an  easel,  is  of  richly-carved  and  highly- 
imlished  black  wood.  The  folio  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
music,  engravings,  &c.,  and  consists  of  two  halves,  fastened  t<^ther 
by  brown  cord  and  tassels.  Tlie  front  of  the  folio  is  omamcntc<l 
with  rich  appliijue  raised  in  relief  on  brown  cloth ;  the  flowers  of 
the  centre  spray  are  of  white  cloth,  the  harebells  pale  pink,  and  the 
star-shaped  flowers  lilac.  The  leaves  are  of  different  shades  of 
brown  and  green ;  the  veining  of  the  leaves  and  the  jaiint  russe 
branches  are  worked  in  green  and  brown  purse  silk.  The  raised 
sjmts  inside  the  white  flowers  are  embroidered  in  satin  stitch  with 
yellow  silk,  the  veins  with  green  silk  in  imint  russe.  The  pistils  of 
the  harebells  are  of  blue  silk  ;  the  centre  of  the  star  flowers,  gold 
beads,  and  the  veins  gold  thread.  The  wheatears  are  workc<l  in 
maize-coloured  silk  and  gold  cord.  Xo.  495  shows  the  design  in 
full  size. 

49j  and  494. — Embroideeed  Bobdebs  for  Haxdkeechiefs. 

No.  493  is  worked  on  very  fine  cambric.  The  handkerchief  must 
be  double  along  the  whole  border,  and  then  laid  on  the  trace<l 
pattern.  The  white  jiarts  of  the  pattern  are  worketl  in  satin  stitch, 
the  dotted  ones  arc  merely  stitched.  The  hem  is  finely  overcast, 
and  the  lining  then  cut  away,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  No.  494 
is  worked  in  the  same  way,  and  can  easily  be  copied  from  illus¬ 
tration. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enoeishwomax’s  Domestic  Magazixe, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishwoman’s  Exchange.')  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  L.adie3  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  Xo  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — "  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  E.xoeishwomax’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard." 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom- 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 


1512.  E.  Y.  B.has  T).irk  Blue  in  good  condition.  Half  price,  or 
open  to  offers. 

1513.  E.  M.  would  be  glad  of  orders  for  Iloniton  point;  recherche 
designs  for  collars,  cravats,  headdresses,  apron  trimmings,  sleeves, 
berthos  for  V-shaped  bodices,  Ac.,  nicely  executed  at  extremely 
moderate  prices.  For  further  particulars  address  (in  first  instance), 
E.  M.,  27,  High-street,  Barnstaple. 

1514.  Bessie  makes  ladies’  and  children’s  muffs,  collars,  and  cuffs 
in  ermine,  astrachan,  and  chinchilla  wool  in  sets.  Orders  requested. 
Also  Iloniton  point  lace.  Address  with  Editor. 

1515.  S.  embroiders  initials  on  pocket-handkerchiefs,  also  insertion 
and  edgings,  handsome  and  cheap.  Address  with  Editor.  [Send 
three  stamps  and  starai)ed  addressed  envelope.] 

1516.  Amatei:r  will  be  glad  to  exchange  strong  plants  of  Primula 
Japonica  for  uncommon  kinds  of  liliums,  var.  ivies,  Ac.  Address 
with  Editor. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

IFas  it  TITsc.^  A  novel.  ByVolo  non  Valeo.  (Mayne  and  Co., 
Bedford-street,  Exeter;  and  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane, 
London.)— IFas  it  Wise?  is  not,  we  are  happy  to  say,  a  sensational 
novel ;  there  is  not  the  smallest  attempt  at  a  crime  of  any  sort  in  it ; 
tho  story  is  simply  a  love  story,  pure  in  thought  and  pleasantly 
written.  Tho  characters  are  numerous,  and  such  incidents  as  aro 
probable  and  possible  in  a  love  story  of  ordinary  humim  beings  are 
not  wanting.  The  episode  of  Mary,  who  dies  leaving  her  two  little 
children  in  the  care  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  without  ever  knowing 
the  true  position  of  her  husband,  is  touching  and  well  told.  Agnes, 
tho  heroine,  is  a  charming  girl,  and  comes  triumphantly  through  more 
than  the  usual  trials  attendant  on  heroineship.  Volo  non  Valeo  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  publish  her  work  in  one  volume  instead  of  tho 
regulation  three  volumes;  for  this,  and  for  abstaining  from  all  un¬ 
natural  and  sensational  incidents,  her  readers  will  surely  bo 
grateful. 

Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse.  By  G.  H.  Jones,  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery.  (Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster-row.)— In  a  short  treatise  on 
dentistry  Dr.  G.  H.  Jones  managfes  to  convey  a  larg;e  amount  of 
valuable  and  practical  information  on  those  useful  but  occasionally 
troublesome  companions  the  teeth.  The  book  is  the  production  of 
one  eminently  caleulated  to  give  tho  best  possible  advice  on  the 
subject,  and  that  in  terms  easily  to  he  understood  by  everybody. 
There  are  chapters  on  dentition,  decay,  and,  in  fact,  on  all  the  ills  to 
which  teeth  are  heirs ;  that  on  nitrous  oxide  is  suflBcient  to  inspire  tho 
most  timid  martyr  to  toothache  with  courage  to  undergo  the  extrac¬ 
tion,  the  fear  of  which  has  caused  almost  equal  agony  with  the 
complaint.  Dr.  Jones  dwells  strongly  on  the  mischief  caused  by 
unqualified  and  ignorant  so-called  dentist.s,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
going  early  and  often  to  a  good  dentist  if  health,  nourishment, 
beauty,  and  voice  are  to  be  regarded  as  objects  worthy  of  care  and 
attention. 

When  Night  is  Darkest.  Transcription.  By  W.  Kuhe.  (William 
Morley,  70,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.) — Herr  Kuhe  has  written  a 
brilliant  and  effective  transcription  of  Edward  Land’s  pretty  song, 
“  When  night  is  darkest  dawn  is  nearest."  The  melody  is  faithfully 
preserved  throughout,  and  the  piece  is  much  easier  than  the  generality 
of  Herr  Kuhe’s  works.  We  recommend  it,  and  are  sure  that  our 
readers  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  for  tho  little  time  spent  in 
practising  it  by  tho  pleasure  they  will  give  in  playing  it. 
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GARDENING— OCTOBER. 


OUR  illustrations  this  month  show  Mr.  D.  RadclyfFe’s 
novel  hyacinth  pots  and  glasses,  as  well  as  a  vase 
in  the  shape  of  a  gipsy  kettle  for  growing  crocus  and 
ferns  for  winter  decoration. 

We  have  recently  received  the  design  on  this  page 
for  concealing  a  stove  during  the  summer  months,  and 
which  we  find  rather  unseasonable ;  however,  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  next  spring,  and  our  readers 
will  do  well  to  start  the  screen  early  in  the 
season. 

The  window  decoration  on  this  page  can 
be  varied  with  each  season,  and  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  for  an 
indoor  garden. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  spring 
flowering  bulbs  to  our  readers’  notice  last 
month,  we  made  some  few  remarks  upon 
the  snowdrop  Though  we  at  that  time 
passed  over  the  crocus,  which  is  generally 
associated  with  it,  we  had  no  intention  of 
forgetting  it.  Few  things  produce  a  better  effect  than 
thickly-set  edgings  of  crocuses,  each  of  a  different 
colour,  round  different  beds.  When  the  sun  shines 
brightly  upon  them  they  are  extremely  gorgeous,  for 
the  colours  are  rich,  clear,  and  distinct ;  yellow,  purple, 
white  and  purple,  and  white  are  the  general  shades  of 
colour.  There  are  several  named  varieties  which  are 


WINDOW  DECORATION. 


prefer  a  light  rich  sandy  loam,  but  we  have  seen  them 
produce  splendid  flowers  in  a  stiff  clay  ;  they  may  also 
be  planted  so  near  to  the  edge  or  margin  of  a  bed  or 
border  that  they  need  not  be  removed  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  do  well.  Some  people  say  they  require  to 
be  transplanted  every  third  year,  but  the  rule  we  adopt 
is  to  let  well  alone ;  and  as  long  as  they  flower  well 
and  the  edging  does  not  encroach  too  much 
upon  the  border  we  never  care  to  disturb 
them.  Field-mice  are  very  troublesome 
enemies  to  these  bulbs  ;  they  will  have  them 
if  possible,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  this 
is  to  trap  the  mice  or  to  bury  the  bulbs  so 
deep  that  they  are  out  of  their  reach.  Six 
inches  is  not  too  deep,  and  singularly  enough 
the  depth  appears  to  make  no  difference  to 
the  flower. 

Almost  before  the  crocuses  have  gone  off 
the  bloom  the  lovely  scillas  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  keep  the  garden  bright  with 
flowers.  There  are  several  of  these  scillas  or  squills, 
as  they  are  often  called.  They  are  of  dwarf  habit, 
seldom  exceeding  six  inches  in  height,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  permanent  edgings  of  beds.  The  colours 
are  pale  and  dark  blue,  white,  and  flesh-colour.  The 
flowers  of  the  different  sorts  also  differ  from  each  other  ; 
some,  as  Scilla  Siberica,  are  bell-shaped,  and  others  have 


STOVE  DECORATION. 


NEW  HYACINTH  POT. 


recommended  as  possessing  large  and  finely-formed 
blossoms,  but  these  bulbs  are  too  expensive  for 
out-of-doors  planting.  The  few  that  are  bought 
for  pot  culture  in  the  greenhouse  one  year  may  be 
turned  into  the  borders  the  next,  and  in  this  way  a  stock 
in  time  is  procured.  The  commoner  sorts  may  be  bought 
from  eighteenpence  to  two  shillings  the  hundred.  Half  a 
hundred  each  of  three  or  four  different  colours  will  make 
a  very  good  beginning  at  no  very  great  outlay.  Crocuses 
have  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  over-particular 
either  as  to  soil  or  situation.  As  most  other  bulbs  they 


a  feathery  appearance,  as  Scilla  Alba.  As  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  S.  Siberica  comes  earliest  into  bloom 
We  have  it  as  the  edging  of  a  bed  upon  the  lawn,  where 
it  has  been  growing  undisturbed  for  eight  years  ;  the 
bulbs  were  originally  set  singly,  but  the  edging  is  now 
certainly  four  or  five  inches  broad.  In  cold  springs  such 
as  the  past,  the  flowers  are  a  long  time  struggling  to 
show  themselves,  and  often  appear  to  be  much  damaged  by 
some  night -preying  insect ;  but  when  the  proper  time 
comes  all  appearance  of  damage  passes  away,  and  the 
blossoms  are  always  lovely.  We  invariably  keep  the 
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soil  open  round  the  bulbs  and  treat  them  to  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  as  soon  as  the  growth 
appears  above  ground.  Henderson  in  his  catalogue 
enumerates  upwards  of  twenty  different  sorts  of  scilla, 
but  the  three  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  the  best  for 
edging  purposes,  and  will  repay  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  grow  them  among  spring  flowering 
plants.  There  are  several  wild  sorts  of  scilla  ; 
we  have  met  with  them  in  Guernsey  and  other 
places.  S.  verna  and  S.  autumnalis  are  the 
most  common.  S.  bifolia  is  rare.  Most  of 
the  scillas  are  suited  to  pot  culture,  and  serve 
to  make  a  greenhouse  gay.  Eight  or  ten  bulbs 
in  a  six-inch  pot  will  be  found  sufficient.  They 
must  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  for  they  will 
not  endure  forcing. 

In  a  well-managed  spring  garden  the  scillas 
will  not  be  out  of  bloom  before  some  of  the 
numerous  family  of  narcissus  are  ready  to  take 
their  places.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
surprise  to  us  that  these  bulbs  are  not  more 
generally  introduced  into  our  flower  gardens. 

Every  one  must  appreciate  their  beauty,  and 
their  management  involves  little  or  no  trouble.  The  genus 
narcissus  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  embraces  the 
different  varieties  of  jonquils,  the  single-flowered  nar¬ 
cissus,  such  as  the  Poet’s  or  Pheasant  Eye,  the  Hoop 
Petticoat,  See.,  and  also  the  polyanthus,  or  many-flowered 
narcissus.  All  of  them  are  quite  hardy,  and  will  grow 
in  any  common  garden  soil.  They  also  increase  so 
fast  by  offsets  that  from  a  bulb  or  two  of  each  sort  a 
large  collection  may  be  had  in  a  few  years.  When 
planted  out  singly  round  the  edges  of  beds  they  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  for  very  many  years  without  suffering 
any  injury  the  only  care  necessary  in  their  culture  is 
the  caution  which  we  have 
already  given,  not  to  shorten 
or  cut  off  the  leaves  after 
the  flawers  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  but  to  let  them  re¬ 
main  to  wither  in  a  natural 
manner,  as  their  assistance 
is  essential  in  maturing  the 
bulb,  and  in  producing 
flowers  for  the  following 
season.  The  polyanthus 
narcissus  is  as  much  a  flo¬ 
rist’s  flower  as  the  hyacinth 
and  the  tulip,  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  are  continually  being  imported.  The  catalogues  give 
a  long  list  of  named  sorts.  They  are  not  only  useful  as 
edging  plants  and  spring  gardens,  but  they  may  be  forced 
in  pots  and  bloomed  in  water  like  hyacinths  under  glass. 
If  grown  in  pots  they  require  a  light  but  very  rich  soil, 
and  bottom  heat  merely  to  start  them.  If  bloomed  in 
glasses  they  will  require  a  partial  change  of  water  once 
a  week.  Out  of  doors  they  bear  even  the  severest  frost 
without  injury  if  the  bulbs  be  set  as  they  ought  to  be, 
about  four  inches  deep  in  the  soil.  The  jonquils  are 
quite  as  hardy  as  the  narcissus,  and  may  be  treated  in 
all  respects  in  the  same  way.  They  are  of  very  neat 
growth,  with  small  flowers,  and  very  sweet-scented. 


They  differ  in  size  and  shape,  but  are  .all  yellow  in 
colour.  The  Hoop  Petticoat  narcissus  makes  a  most 
lovely  edging  to  a  bed  when  it  takes  to  the  soil,  for  it  is 
rather  particular.  It  will  not  bear  being  disturbed,  and 
resents  any  injury  to  its  delicate  foliage.  The  bulbs  of 
this  variety  are  very  small,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  best 
when  planted  thickly  in  bunches.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  chief  named  varieties  of  the  poly¬ 
anthus  narcissus  : — 

Bazelman  Major,  a  fine  white  ;  Bouquet  Tri- 
omphant,  white,  with  orange  cup  ;  Cleopatra, 
yellow,  orange  cup ;  the  Czar,  white,  with 
lemon  yellow  cup,  a  free  bloomer  ;  Grand 
^lonarque,  white,  with  pale  yellow  cup,  very 
large  and  fine  ;  Grand  Solell,  d’or  yellow,  with 
fine  orange  cup  ;  Paper  White,  pure  white,  very 
chaste  ;  C^een  Victoria,  pale  yellow,  with 
orange  cup  ;  Roman,  double  white  or  yellow, 
a  very  early  bloomer. 

Another  highly  ornamental  class  of  bulbous 
plants  for  early  spring  flowering  is  the  Dog’s- 
tooth  violet,  or  Erythronium,  as  it  is  botani- 
cally  called.  The  most  common  variety  has 
flowers  of  a  pinkish  purple  colour,  and  spotted  leaves. 
The  white  flowered  Dog’s-tooth  violet  is  more  rare. 
These  look  well  as  the  edgings  of  beds  when  planted 
in  alternate  bunches.  There  is  a  yellow  variety,  Ery¬ 
thronium  amerecum,  but  it  is  of  very  different  habit 
from  the  two  former.  The  flower  has  a  decided 
superiority,  but  the  plant  is  very  shy  in  producing 
blossoms.  It  must  be  placed  under  peculiar  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  it  will  waste  its  whole  strength  in  producing 
roots,  and  put  forth  no  flowers.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  cultivated  with  success.  The  bulbs 
may  be  put  into  pots  filled  with  a  soil  of  sandy  peat,  and 
these  pots  be  plunged  in  the 
ground  ;  or  they  may  be 
set  in  spaces  in  the  open 
ground,  and  have  their  roots 
confined  by  means  of  tiles  or 
slates  imbedded  in  the  soil 
I'he  bulbs  of  these  different 
sorts  are  not  expensive,  and 
they  increase  very  rapidly. 
They  are  very  great  favou¬ 
rites  with  us,  and  we  can, 
with  every  confidence,  re¬ 
commend  them  toour  readers’ 
notice.  October  tells  of  a 
declining  year,  notwithstanding  what  old  Dr.  Letsom 
used  to  say  of  it,  that  he  .always  took  his  holiday  in 
October,  for  he  could  safely  reckon  upon  one-and- 
twenty  fine  days.  This  month  hardly  ever  passes  away 
without  some  serious  warning  that  winter  is  at  hand. 
Leaves  fall  quickly  under  the  influence  of  autumnal  winds 
and  frosts,  and  all  gardening  operations  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  gathering  and  storing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  preparations  for  another  year.  Cuttings 
must  be  placed  in  winter  quarters  ;  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  repotting  anything  that  may  require  more  space  for  root 
growth,  for  it  is  very  essential  to  safe  preservation  during 
winter  that  pots  should  be  well  filled  with  roots  before 
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the  frost  sets  in.  No  greenhouse  stock  should  be  left  out 
of  doors  later  than  the  beginning  of  October,  and  great 
care  is  requisite  in  introducing  to  a  close  house  plants 
that  for  many  months  have  been  accustomed  to  the  open 
air.  The  change  must  be  made  to  them  as  gradual  as 
possible.  Azaleas  not  unfrequently  lose  all  their  leaves 
and  camellias  their  buds  by  a  too  rapid  change  of  atmo> 
sphere.  Primulas  and  zonale  geraniums  will  still  be  the 
chief  show  flowers  under  glass.  Few  florist’s  flowers 
have  been  so  much  improved  of  late  years  as  the  former 
of  these.  The  P.  Sinensis  are  invaluable  at  this  season. 
They  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  give  so  little 
trouble,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  beautiful 
and  last  so  long  in  blossom,  that  no  one  who  has  a 
greenhouse  should  be  without  them.  There  have  been 
several  choice  herbaceous  primulas  brought  out  lately 


which  have  contributed  much  to  the  adornment  of  our 
houses.  We  have  tried  some  of  them  in  the  open 
ground,  and  from  the  size  of  the  flower  and  richness  of 
colours  we  give  a  decided  preference  to  this  mode  of 
cultivation.  All  fruits  and  vegetables  for  winter  supply- 
should  be  stored  as  they  become  Ht.  The  apple  crop, 
we  fear,  does  not  turn  out  as  good  as  was  anticipated 
from  the  promise  of  blossom.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  this  crop  is  a  decided  failure.  We  are  always 
sorry  to  have  to  record  a  deficiency  in  this  most  useful 
and  valuable  fruit.  For  culinary  purposes  vegetable 
marrows  and  gourds  may  be  turned  to  account  in  sup¬ 
plementing  the  stock  with  very  good  effect.  Some  of 
the  more  prolific  sorts  of  the  former  keep  well  if  stored 
dry-,  and  may  be  mixed  with  apples  in  puddings  and 
tarts  almost  without  detection. 


A  TRIP  TO  GRETNA. 


The  readers  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  somewhat  wearisome 
novel.  Madonna  Mary,  will  remember  that  the  plot, 
such  as  it  is,  turns  upon  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
marriage  registers  at  Gretna  and  the  loss  of  the  marriage 
“  lines.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  fire  ever  occurred  at 
any  one  of  the  four  “  ministries”  at  which  nuptial  rites 
were  celebrated  in  Scottish  fashion.  Neither  did  a 
blacksmith,  whether  harmonious  or  otherwise,  ever 
rivet  the  chains  of  Hymen.  The  existence  of  that 
connubial  Cyclops  is  altogether  mythical,  or  rather 
metaphorical.  .\t  present  there  remains  but  one 
“  minister,”  as  he  is  called  by  his  neighbours,  and  his 
regular  business  is  that  of  a  handloom  weaver.  When 
asked,  however,  to  produce  the  books  in  which  are 
entered  the  names  of  the  various  couples  united  together 
in  holy  matrimony  by  himself,  his  father,  and  grand¬ 
father,  Mr.  Lang  makes  his  appearance  in  a  long  black 
surtout,  with  trousers  of  the  same  funereal  hue,  and  a 
white  necktie,  and,  together  with  the  official  garb, 
assumes  a  severe  and  solemn  aspect,  which  is  laid  aside 
with  the  costume.  Now-a-days  his  business  is  confined 
to  yoking  Scottish  aspirants  to  wedlock,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  very  humble  social  position,  and  whose  free¬ 
will  thank-offerings  vary  from  eighteenpence  to  half-a- 
crown.  It  was  very  different,  however,  in  the  olden 
time,  when  madcaps  of  quality  came  posting  in  hot 
haste  to  the  Border,  and  scattered  their  golden  guineas 
with  lavish  hands.  Even  Lord  Erskine  gave  as  much 
as  £  lOO  to  Mr.  Lang’s  father  for  going  through  the 
simple  ceremony  which  sufficed  by  Scottish  law  to 
legitimise  the  children  already  born  to  the  I.ord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England.  In  sportive  mood  his  lordship 
engraved  his  name  with  his  diamond-ring  on  the 
window-pane  of  the  little  inn  in  which  he  toasted  Lady 
Erskine  and  made  merry  with  his  friends  of  the  hour. 
The  pane  thus  distinguished  has  quite  recently  been 
starred  by  a  stone  or  other  missile,  but  the  illustrious 
name  remains  intact  as  an  interesting  autograph.  One 
of  the  entries  in  Mr.  Lang’s  book  goes  so  far  back  as 


1771  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  one  for  1774,  has  evidently 
been  interpolated  at  a  later  date.  A  rather  curious 
portrait  of  the  original  Mr.  Lang  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mrs.  Linton,  of  Annan,  whose  husband  formerly- 
kept  the  posting-house  at  Gretna.  In  this  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  hard-featured,  ruddy-complexioned  Borderer, 
attired  in  a  long  black  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
and  wearing  a  hat  with  a  brim  of  portentous  breadth. 
Strictly  speaking  it  was  in  Springfield  that  the  three 
generations  of  Lang  have  carried  on  their  ministerial 
functions,  and  there  likewise  stands  the  small  inn  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Erskine. 

The  most  popular  of  the  four  “  ministers,”  who  in 
the  latter  days  dispensed  matrimony  to  all  comers,  was 
the  keeper  of  the  toll-bar  close  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Sarke.  As  many  as  sixty  couples  have  been  tied 
together  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  this  unusual  influx  of  business  could  be 
looked  for  only  twice  in  the  twelve  months,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  half-yearly  hirings.  In  this  part  of 
Scotland  it  is  the  custom  to  engage  both  farm  and 
domestic  servants  in  May  and  November,  and  after  the 
hiring  is  over  both  lads  and  lasses  are  apt  to  indulge 
somewhat  freely  in  a  “  richt  guid  willywaucht,”  which 
frequently-  terminates  in  an  insane  but  quite  transitory 
desire  to  pair  off  for  life.  In  this  frame  of  mind  and 
body  couple  after  couple  would  resort  to  the  toll-bar, 
and  in  many  instances  man  and  wife  never  met  again 
after  their  first  parting.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a 
plebeian  Lothario  found  himself  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  gaol  for  having  ventured  on  a  third  visit  to  Gretna 
without  awaiting  the  disruption  of  his  former  ties. 
Many  a  poor  girl  is  thus  ruined  for  life,  and  the  Scottish 
clergy  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  put 
down  a  custom  fraught  with  such  immoral  tendencies 
and  inconvenient  consequences.  Mr.  Murray ’s  practice, 
however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  this  cheap  class 
of  customers.  His  business  was,  for  a  time,  so  large 
that  he  built  a  substantial  roadside  inn  of  red  sandstone 
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on  the  English  side  of  the  river,  which  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  widow,  though  under  much  less  promising 
circumstances  than  when  it  was  first  opened. 

But  by  far  the  most  celebrated  temple  to  Hymen  was 
that  kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Linton,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  posting-house,  situated  on  a  natural  mound  over 
against  the  present  railway  station.  It  was  Mr.  Linton 
who  joined  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Capua  and  Miss 
Penelope  Smyth,  of  Captain  Ibbetson  and  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Lord  Jersey,  and  of  many  others  not  less 
famous  in  fashionable  annals  whose  autograph  signa¬ 
tures  are  still  shown  by  Mr.  Linton  to  a  few  favoured 
visitors.  Between  the  years  1825  and  1851  Mr.  Linton 
united  1, 1 00  couples,  whose  names  and  addresses  were 
regularly  entered  in  a  thick  clasped  volume,  while  the 
“  lines”  were  annually  rolled  up  together  and  carefully 
put  away  in  the  event  of  references  being  afterwards 
made  to  them.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  hasty  and 
informal  unions  effected  at  Gretna  were  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  more  elaborate  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  consequently  it  seldom  happens  that 
applications  are  made  for  attested  copies  of  the  original 
“  lines.”  Only  once  has  Mrs.  Linton  been  offered  so 
much  as  £20  for  a  copy,  but  it  unfortunately  turned 
out  that  her  husband  was  not  the  officiating  “minister.” 
The  fees  at  this  house  were  sometimes  as  low  as  half-a- 
crown  ;  but  “  the  gentry”  usually  gave  £^,  while  “  the 
quality”  rose  as  high  as  £^o  and  even  £  loo.  One  day 
an  irate  father  dashed  up  to  the  front  door  in  a  carriage 
and  four,  just  as  the  young  couple  escaped  by  the  back 
door  in  a  postchaise  drawn  by  the  only  four  fresh 
horses  that  remained  in  the  stables.  At  another  time 
the  bride  was  dragged  out  of  the  chamber  to  which  she 
had  just  retired  with  her  bridegroom ;  but  the  latter 
refused  to  be  parted  from  his  wife,  and  insisted  upon 
accompanying  her  and  her  friends.  So  well,  too,  did 
he  plead  his  cause,  that  before  they  reached  Rugby  all 
obstacles  were  removed,  and  the  nuptial  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  orthodox  manner  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Yet  another  time,  a  young  Irish  lady. 


“  beautiful  exceedingly,”  arrived  with  her  lady’s-maid 
in  one  chaise,  and  in  another  three  young  gentlemen  of 
the  most  fashionable  mien,  two  of  whom  were  armed 
with  formidable  horse-pistols,  which  were  always  placed 
close  at  hand.  This  singular  party  remained  under 
Mr.  Linton’s  roof  for  a  whole  week,  the  lady  and  her 
servant  occupying  one  chamber,  and  the  three  gentle¬ 
men  another,  but  using  one  common  parlour.  On  the 
seventh  day  a  chaise  and  four  was  ordered  to  be  got 
ready  at  a  certain  hour,  a  few  minutes  previous  to  which 
the  landlord  was  sent  for  and  requested  to  attest  the 
union  of  the  Fair  Maid  with  the  youth  who  carried  no 
arms.  This  done,  all  four  drove  away  and  were  no 
more  heard  of  at  Gretna. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  marriage, 
which  in  Scottish  parlance  is  known  as  “lines:” — 

KINGDOM  OF  SCOTLAND, 

County  of  Dumfries, 

Parish  of  Gretna. 

These  are  to  Certify,  to  all  whom  they  may 
concern  :  That  from  the 

Parish  of  in  the  County  of 

and  from  the  Parish  of 

in  the  County  of 

being  now  both  here  present,  and  having  declared  to 
me  that  they  are  Single  Persons,  have  now  been  Married 
after  the  manner  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland  :  As  witness 
our  hands  at  Gretna,  this  Day  of 

187  . 

Witnesses, 

Mr.  Linton’s  inn  is  now  known  as  Gretna  Hall,  and 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
from  Edinburgh.  Immediately  across  the  Sarke  lies  the 
Debatable  Ground,  now  the  property  of  Sir  Frederick 
Graham,  of  Netherby ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  that 
stretches  the  Solway  Moss,  not  less  renowned  in  Border 
history.  In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  was  laid  the  scene 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Redgauntkt. 


THE  ONE  GREY  HAIR. 


The  wisest  of  the  wise 
Listen  to  pretty  lies. 

And  love  to  hear  them  told  ; 

Doubt  not  that  Solomon 
Listen’d  to  many  a  one — 

Some  in  his  youth,  and  more  when  he  grew  old. 


Alas  !  and  I  have  not 
The  pleasant  hour  forgot 
When  one  pert  lady  said — 

“Oh,  Landor  !  I  am  quite 
Bewilder’d  with  affright ; 

I  see  (sit  quiet  now)  a  white  hair  on  your  he.\d  !” 


I  never  sat  among 

The  choir  of  Wisdom’s  song. 

But  pretty  lies  loved  I 
As  much  as  any  king — 

When  youth  was  on  the  wing. 

And  (must  it  then  be  told  .^)  when  youth  had  quite 
gone  by. 


i 


Another,  more  benign, 

Drew  out  that  hair  of  mine. 
And  in  her  own  dark  hair 
Pretended  she  had  found 
That  one,  and  twirl’d  it  rounds 
Fair  as  she  was,  she  never  was  so  fair. 
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BROWNING  ON  MUSIC. 


The  greater  our  acquaintance  with  any  one  art,  or 
the  more  arts  we  can  claim  any  acquaintance  with, 
the  stronger  must  be  our  conviction  that  art  is  one. 
The  poet,  the  orator,  painter,  sculptor,  or  musician  is 
the  channel  through  which  the  same  art  flows.  “  Art 
is  but  form,”  says  George  Sand,  but  form  seems  to  us 
to  contain  art,  to  show  it  forth  to  the  senses,  to  be  its 
medium,  the  “  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  We  may, 
of  course,  call  the  form  art,  but  if  we  do  we  must  search 
for  another  word  for  that  sublimer  essence  which  gives 
life  to  form. 

Let  us  agree  here  to  call  inspiration  that  knowledge, 
or  rather  perception,  of  high  truths  which  comes  to  us 
in  so  many  different  forms — the  same  whether  we 
perceive  it  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven’s,  a  statue  of 
Michael  Angelo’s,  or  a  poem  of  Browning’s. 

The  race  of  prophets  is  not  extinct ;  we  still  have 
them  amongst  us.  Inspiration,  that  Divine  gift,  is  still 
poured  out  upon  mortals.  We  dare  not  deny  its  pre¬ 
sence  ;  if  we  did,  the  works  of  our  greatest  musicians 
and  poets,  to  say  nothing  of  our  painters  and  sculptors, 
would  cry  out  against  us  as  the  stones  of  the  Master. 

To  call  Robert  Browning  a  poet  is  only  to  show  one 
of  his  many-sided  gifts.  He  is  both  musician  and 
sculptor  as  well  as  most  consummate  poet.  He  is  master 
of  the  world  of  sound,  and  translates  it  for  us  into  the 
world  of  sight.  Transformed  by  his  wonderful  word- 
paintings,  the  works  of  the  mighty  musicians  become 
living  realities.  We  see  them,  we  learn  their  lessons, 
we  look  upon  them  with  understanding  as  w'ell  as  with 
feeling,  and  love  them  anew  for  their  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties,  adding  them  to  those  we  had  already  treasured  up 
in  the  world  of  feeling. 

In  almost  all  Browning’s  poems  we  gather  up  trea¬ 
sures,  which  would  not  be  there  if  the  musician  had 
not  scattered  them.  There  are,  however,  four  poems 
that  are  sonatas  or  symphonies  in  themselves.  Of  these 
we  propose  to  speak  here. 

We  have  lately  heard,  as  perhaps  only  once  is  it  given 
to  mortals  to  hear,  Beethoven’s  immortal  C  minor  sym¬ 
phony.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  motivo,  and  keeping 
it  as  its  theme,  it  broadens,  and  deepens,  and  widens 
into  the  grandest  creation  in  the  world  of  fancy.  Whilst 
hearing  it,  we  suddenly  thought  of  the  line — 

“  Builder  and  Maker  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands  !’’ 

It  is  from  the  poem  of  Abt  Vogler,  after  he  has  been 
extemporising  upon  the  musical  instrument  of  his  invention. 
Our  readers  will  see,  from  the  following  outline  of  the 
poem,  how  the  C  minor  symphony  would  recall  it. 
Where  possible  we  have  kept  the  poet’s  words  : — 
Would  that  a  temple  like  Solomon’s  should  rush  into 
sight  at  once  from  the  manifold  music  I  build  !  Would 
it  might  tarry  like  his  !  How  my  keys,  like  masons, 
helped  the  work,  eager  to  do  and  die  !  One  based  my 
palace  well,  founded  it,  fearless  of  flame,  flat  on  the 
nether  springs.  Another  raised  my  rampired  walls  of 
gold  as  transparent  as  glass.  Higher  still  and  higher 


rose  the  structure,  and  the  emulous  heaven  yearned 
down,  made  eflbit  to  reach  the  earth,  as  the  earth  had 
done  her  best,  in  my  passion,  to  scale  the  sky. 

“  Not  a  point  nor  peak  but  bomid  and  fixed  its  wandering  star; 
Meteor  moons,  balls  of  blaze ;  and  they  did  not  pale  nor  pine, 

For  earth  hail  attained  to  heaven,  there  was  no  more  near  nor 
far.” 

It  was  made  perfect,  too ;  what  never  had  been  was 
now.  All  through  my  keys  that  gave  their  sounds  to  a 
wish  of  my  soul.  Think,  had  I  painted  it  instead  of 
playing  it,  or  written  the  same,  made  verse,  it  would 
be  the  same  ;  effect  still  proceeds  from  cause  : — 

“  It  is  all  triumphant  art,  but  art  in  obeilii'nce  to  law.s. 

Here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can. 

Existent  behind  all  laws  that  made  them,  and  lo !  they  are  ! 

And  I  know'  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man. 

That  out  of  three  sounds  he  framwl,  not  a  fourth  sound  but  a  star. 
Consider  it  well ;  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  nought ; 

It  is  everywhere  in  the  world — loud,  soft,  and  all  is  said ; 
tiive  it  to  me  to  use !  I  mix  it  with  two  in  my  thought ; 

Aud  there !  ye  have  heard  and  seen,  consider  and  bow  the  head.” 

The  palace  is  quite  gone  now,  and  you  tell  me  for 
comfort  that  I  can  create  more,  better  perchance.  No 
comfort  to  me  : — 

“  Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  inetfable  name  ? 
Builder  aud  Maker  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands ! 

What,  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee,  who  art  ever  the  same  ? 
Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  Thy  power  expands  ? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  gisHl ;  what  was,  shall  live  as  before. 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound. 

What  was  gooil,  sliall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more. 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round.” 

All  good  exists  we  shall  know  when  eternity  affirms 
the  conception  of  an  hour.  Our  failure  here  is  but 
evidence  of  fulness  to  come.  The  discords  rush  in  to 
make  harmony  more  prized. 

“  .Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear. 

Each  suflerer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe : 

But  Goil  has  a  lew  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear ; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome ;  ’tis  we  musicians  know.” 

All  finished  musical  works  are  effbrts  to  utter  what 
else  is  unutterable.  Where  words  fail  music  takes  up 
the  tale  and  bears  it  through  the  veils  of  flesh  to  the 
inmost  life  within. 

Browning  himself  admirably  gives  expression  to  what 
all  lovers  of  music  must  sometimes  feel.  He  says  : — 

“  Thought  hankers  after  speech,  while  no  speech  may  evince 
Feeling  like  music — mine  o’erburthened  with  each  gift 
From  every  visitant,  at  last  resolved  to  shift 
Its  burthen  to  the  back  of  some  musician  dead 
And  gone,  who  feeling  once  what  I  feel  now,  instead 
Of  wonls,  sought  sounds  and  saved  for  ever,  in  the  same 
Truth  that  escapes  pi-ose — nay,  jiuts  poetry  to  shame. 

One  reads  the  note,  one  strikes  the  key,  one  bids  record 
The  iustrument— thanks  for  the  veritable  word  !” 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  invoca¬ 
tions  in  the  English  language.  Surely  if  the  spirits  of 
the  mighty  masters  of  music  have  any  relations  with 
the  spirits  of  the  living,  they  must  feel  moved  by  such 
a  prayer : — 

“  O  dead  and  gone  away, 

Assist  who  struggles  yet,  thy  strength  l>ecome  my  stay , 

Thy  reeord  serve  as  well  to  register.  I  felt 
And  knew  this  much  of  truth  ! 
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“  With  me  must  knowledge  melt  into  surmise  and  doubt,  and 
disbelief,  unless 

Thy  music  reassure — I  gave  no  idle  guess. 

But  gained  a  certitude,  myself  may  bai-dly  keep ! 
tMiat  care  ?  Since  round  is  piled  a  monumental  heap 
Of  music  that  conserves  the  assurance,  thou  as  well 
Wast  certain  of  the  same !  thou,  master  of  the  spell, 

Miid’st  moonbeams  marble,  didst  record  what  other  men 
Tell  only  to  forget !” 

Old  Italian  music  has  a  quaint  old-world  charm  about 
it  that  takes  the  mind  into  scenes  of  bygone  years. 
Playing  some  of  the  music  of  Scarlatti  or  Galuppi  is 
like  going  through  a  picture-gallery  full  of  faces  that 
have  lived,  and  loved,  and  suffered,  and  died  generations 
ago. 

Browning  plays  a  toccata  of  Galuppi’s,  and  this  is 
what  it  says  to  him.  Again  we  keep  to  the  poet’s  words 
where  possible  : — 

“Oh,  Galuppi,  Baldiissaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  find! 

1  can  hardly  misconceive  you ;  it  would  prove  me  deaf  and  blind  ; 
But  although  I  take  your  meaning,  ’tis  with  such  a  heavy  mind.” 

So  it  was  thus  they  lived  at  Venice  when  the  Doges 
wed  the  sea  with  rings.  Young  people,  when  the  sea 
was  warm  in  May,  kept  up  balls  and  masks  till  mid-day, 
when  they  made  fresh  plans  for  pleasure.  The  ladies 
were  fair,  and  they  and  their  partners  left  their  talk,  as 
you  sat  and  played  toccatas.  Did  you  show  them  by 
your  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminished,  those 
suspensions,  that  they  must  die  ?  Yet  the  kisses  went 
on,  and  the  music  was  praised  : — 

“  Tlicn  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure,  till  in  due  time,  one  by  one. 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds  as  welt 
undone. 

Death  stejjped  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never  see  the 
sun.” 

But  the  poet  creeps  through  every  nerve  as  the  music 
creaks  out : — 

“  Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,  Venice  spent  what  Venice 
earned ! 

The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal— -where  a  soul  can  he  discernetl.” 

Galuppi  then  asks,  like  Goethe,  have  we  all  souls  i 
She  who  stopping  to  listen  bit  her  mask’s  black  velvet, 
he  who  fingered  on  his  sword  ?  How  the  musician 
settled  it  we  leave  Browning  to  tell : — 

“As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  bom  to  bloom  and  drop. 
Here  on  earth  they  Iwre  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly  were  the 
crop : 

What  of  soul  was  left  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  had  to  stop  ? 

“  ‘  Dust  and  ashes.’  So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the  heart  to  scold. 
Dear,  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too — whafs  become  of  all  the 
gold 

Used  to  hung  and  brush  their  bosoms  ?  I  feel  chilly  and  grown 
old.” 

Sad,  Stern  old  Galuppi,  your  music  wants  the  divine 
tenderne.ss  of  a  Beethoven.  He  is  like  a  page  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  all  justice.  Whilst  Beethoven 
knows 


“  That,  in  the  coni-se  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.” 

The  butterflies  must  have  teased  the  old  musician,  and 
he  felt  himself  alone,  above  them,  as  he  played. 

Who  plays,  or  has  heard  played,  Bach’s  fugues,  and 
has  not  wondered  what  they  meant ;  tried  to  build  up 
their  theories  in  words  -,  or  even  distinctly  to  feel  them 
out }  The  last  poem  on  our  list,  “  Master  Hugues  of 
Saxe-Gotha,”  is  an  effort  to  understand  a  fugue.  An 
organist  is  in  a  dark  church  playing  ;  a  candle  is  almost 
burnt  out.  He  begins  with  the  first  few  bars,  single 
notes  :  — 

“  First  you  deliver  your  phr.ise — 

Nothing  pro^Mund,  that  I  see. 

Fit  in  itself  for  much  blame  or  much  praise — 
Answered  no  less,  where  no  answer  needs  be  : 

Oil'  start  the  two  on  their  ways. 

“  Straight  must  a  third  interjiose. 

Volunteer  neetllessly  help ; 

In  strikes  a  fourth,  a  tlfth  thrasts  in  his  nose. 

So  the  cry’s  open,  the  kennel’s  a-yclp. 

Argument’s  hot  to  the  close.” 

Then  follows  a  close  description  of  the  work  for 
each  of  the  five  parts,  for  which  we  have  no  room  : — 

“  On  we  drift ;  where  looms  the  dim  port  ? 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  contribute  their  quota ; 
Something  is  gained,  if  one  caught  at  the  import — 

Show  it  us,  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha  ! 

“  What  with  affirming,  denying. 

Holding,  risposting,  subjoining. 

All’s  like — it’s  like — for  an  instant  I’m  trying — 

There !  see  our  roof,  its  gilt  mouldings  and  groining. 
Under  those  spider-webs  lying.” 

The  clever  transition  from  the  music  to  the  church  in 
this  verse  keeps  up  the  vision  we  have  of  the  man  catch¬ 
ing  at  an  idea. 

“  Is  it  your  moral  of  life  ? 

Such  a  web,  simple  and  subtle. 

Weave  we  on  earth  here  in  im]>otcnt  strife  ; 

Backward  and  forward  each  throwing  his  shuttle. 

Death  ending  all  with  a  knife  ? 

“  Over  our  heads  Truth  and  Nature — 

Stilt  our  life  zigzags  and  dodge.s. 

Ins  and  outs,  weaving  a  new  legislature, 

God’s  gold  just  shining  its  last  where  that  lotlges. 

Palled  beneath  man’s  usurpaturc !” 

No  solution  of  the  enigma  :  — 

“  Friend,  your  fugue  taxes  the  finger : 

Learning  it  once,  who  would  lose  it  ? 

Yet  all  the  while  a  misgiving  will  linger. 

Truth’s  golden  o’er  us  although  we  refuse  it — 

Nature,  through  dust-clouds  we  fling  her.” 

Down  dips  the  candle,  gone  like  a  rocket.  The  end 
of  the  poem  is  Gothic — a  bit  of  grotesque  after  the 
sublime  : — 

“  Hollo,  yoti  sacristan,  show  us  a  light  there. 

What,  you  want  do  you,  to  come  unawares. 

And  find  a  poor  devil  has  ended  his  cures 

At  the  foot  of  your  rotten-runged,  rat-riddled  stairs  ? 

Do  I  cari’y  the  moon  in  my  iwekot  ?” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  tbe 
Editor  of  the  Ekglishwohan’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
most  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Will  the  kind  Silkworm  allow  one  who  has  never  troubled  her 
before  to  suggest  that  the  good  and  handsome  dresses  she  so  tempt¬ 
ingly  describes  would,  when  discarded  by  those  fortunate  ones  who 
can  afford  a  succession  of  fresh  and  pretty  toilettes,  bo  often  most 
acceptable  presents  to  less  fortunate  sisters,  whose  skilful  lingers 
could  soon  transform  the  despised  and  d/modi  garment  into  a  pretty 
and  ladylike  costume  ?  How  many  there  are  who,  while  compelled 
painfully  to  calculate  every  shilling,  are  yet  obliged  as  far  as  possible 
to  appear  “like  other  people,”  to  whom  such  presents  delicately  and 
kindly  given  would  be  invaluable !  [This  would  be  more  frequently 
done  if  ladies  could  be  sure  of  not  giving  offence ;  “  the  poorer  the 
prouder”  is  often  true,  and,  indeed,  a  proper  pride  is  all  that  supports 
the  poor.] 

E.  A.  R.  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  or  any  subscriber  will  give 
her  a  receipt  and  full  directions  for  making  pastry  with  oil,  as  she 
cannot  find  one  in  any  cookery  book.  Also  if  you  will  give  a  full- 
sized  pattern  for  a  collar  in  Honiton  point  lace.  Also  some  deep  lace, 
suitable  for  sleeves.  If  they  can  be  given  next  month  it  will  greatly 
oblige,  [i.  We  will  try  to  procure  this  recipe.  2.  This  shall  be  given 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  will  take  some  time  to  engrave.] 

E.  G.  H.  A  letter  awaits  your  address.  Please  send  envelope  with 
E.  G.  H.  written  on  flap  and  fully  addressed. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  will  kindly  tell 
her  a  fashionable  way  to  have  a  winter  dress  made— the  material  is 
navy  blue  serge.  Would  fringe  or  military  braid  look  best  round  the 
polonaise  ?  [Both.]  And  could  I  have  a  serge  sash  ?  [No.] 

M.  R.  says — “  As  a  friend  of  mine  is  constantly  getting  prospectuses 
of  foreign  lotteries  —  such  as  the  ‘  Hamburg  State  Lottery,’  the 
‘Imperial  Austrian  State  Loan’ — will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let 
me  know  if  there  are  such  lotteries  under  State  protection,  or  if  the 
advertisements  are  only  humbugs  ?”  [We  believe  that  such  lotteries 
exist,  but  have  never  heard  of  any  one  winning  anything.] 

Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  inform  S.  M.  D.  the  name  and  address 
of  a  first-class  corset-maker  who  would  fit  perfectly  a  very  stout 
figure  ?  S.  M.  D.  would  be  glad  to  see  the  answer  in  the  October 
number.  [E.  A.  Cox,  2fi,  Shepherdess-walk,  City-road,  London, 
makes  Austrian  corsets,  which  would,  we  think,  suit  you.] 

S.  W.  says— “  I  have  read  -with  interest  your  article  in  the 
September  number  on  ‘  Our  Households  and  Homes.’  I  am  sure  the 
object  of  it  is  to  be  of  use  to  inexperienced  housekeepers  and  people 
of  small  incomes,  and  the  advice  given  is  for  the  most  part  excellent, 
but  the  writer  is  a  little  mistaken  in  his  estimate  about  board  wages. 
‘The  old-fashioned  sum  of  los.  a  week  will  keep  eight  servants  quite 
handsomely,  while  the  same  sum  for  two  servants  will  barely  keep 
them.’  No  doubt  a  number  of  people  living  together  can  manage 
more  cheaply  than  one  or  two,  but  then  as  a  rule  the  servants  in 
smaU  households  where  but  two  arc  kept  are  used  to  much  less 
luxury  thau  those  in  larger  establishments,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  two  maid-servants,  left  to  their  own  devices  with  a  pound  per 
week,  would  make  a  considerable  weekly  saving  out  of  that  sum.  Let 
me  give  my  own  experience :— I  have  been  a  householder  seven  and  a 
half  years  in  a  very  expensive  part  of  the  West-end,  and  have  each 
Bummer  gone  from  home  for  three  months,  leaving  two  servants  in 
charge  of  the  house.  I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  board  wages,  and 
my  maids  always  have  their  provisions  from  the  tradespeople  as  usual, 
tbe  bills  coming  to  me  monthly  to  be  examined  and  paid.  The 
amounts  have  varied  slightly  in  different  years,  ranging  from  eighteen 
and  sixpence  per  week  in  one  year  to  sixteen  and  sixpence  in  another. 
This  includes  beer  and  every  article  of  food  for  the  two ;  not  washing, 
as  that  is  done  at  home.  I  never  restricted  them  to  any  particular 
sum,  but  have  always  said  that  though  I  could  not  allow  extravagance 


or  waste,  I  wished  them  to  be  perfectly  comfortable  and  to  live  in 
tbe  same  sort  of  way  as  if  I  were  at  home.  The  bills  show  that  they 
had  all  that  was  necessary,  and  sufficient ;  and,  indeed,  the  length  of 
time  they  have  stayed  proves  that  they  were  very  comfortable,  one 
having  been  with  me  seven  and  a  half,  another  four,  and  a  third  three 
and  a  half  years.  I  should  mentiop  that  we  have  bread  made  at 
home,  which  I  believe  is  a  great  saving,  and  insures  purer  and  more 
wholesome  bread.” 

Agnes  writes — “  Like  most  of  your  correspondents  on  the  subject 
I  deprecate  the  custom  of  young  girls  wearing  long  dresses  before 
they  are  seventeen  or  so.  But  if  this  is  to  be  cured  by  their  wearing 
long  trousers  I  must  confess  that  I  think  the  cure  is  as  bad  as  the 
disease,  so  far  as  gracefulness  and  convenience  are  concerned,  and  as 
you  sensibly  pointed  out  in  your  last  number  but  one,  the  cost  of 
keeping  these  trousers  clean  in  London  during  winter  where  there  are 
many  girls  in  a  family  would  be  most  extravagant.” 

Bessica  says — “  I  am  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  journal,  and 
should  feel  obliged  if  any  contributor  could  infonn  me  where  are  the 
lines  in  Shakspeare  to  be  found — 

“  ‘  If  you  would  judge  a  kiss’s  strength. 

It  should  be  measured  by  its  length.’ 

I  have  not  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  Concordance  to  Shakspeare.” 

Anita  writes — “  Madam, — Many  thanks  for  the  sound  practical 
advice  you  give  as  regards  dress  in  the  Septen^er  number  of  your 
admirable  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  I,  for  one,  shall 
most  certainly  adopt  the  style  you  advocate  for  people  with  limited 
means.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  October  number  it  small 
crinolines  are  still  worn;  if  not,  what  petticoats  are  there  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  that  would  be  very  light  ?  I  have  a  long-trained  black  silk 
dress,  with  a  coloured  flower  embroidered  on  it,  no  trimming  on  the 
skirt :  will  it  be  very  old-fashioned  for  a  church  dress  this  winter ;  if 
so,  what  could  I  do  to  it,  or  wear  with  it,  to  modernise  it  ?  There 
are  four  pretty  patterns  of  lace  d’oyleys  in  your  last  Almanack ;  pray 
tell  me  what  they  are  principally  used  for,  as  I  am  working  them  ? 
[i.  Thomson’s  crinolinette  will  answer  this  purpose.  2.  Brocaded 
silks  are  very  fashionable ;  a  long  plain  skirt  only,  and  jacket  bodice. 
3.  For  dessert  d’oyleys.] 

Forget-Me-Not  sends  the  following: — 

TIRED. 

Tired,  ah,  yes!  when  night  comes  on 
I  hear  the  voices  dear 

f)f  those  who’ve  left  this  life  of  woe. 

They  call  me  far  from  here. 

They  call,  ah,  yes !  I  hear  them  call. 

And  beckon  me  away ; 

I’m  tired  of  earth’s  dreary  scenes. 

So  tired — need  I  stay  ? 

Tired,  so  tired,  I’m  ready  now 
To  yield  this  fainting  breath, 

I  cannot  find  the  rest  I  seek 
On  earth — it  comes  with  death. 

My  lost  companions  beckon  me 
Away  from  scenes  of  woe! 

They  plead  so  earnestly,  I  long. 

Oh !  how  I  long,  to  go ! 

Tired,  ah,  yes!  so  tired  now, 

I  fain  would  lay  my  head 

To  rest  where  sorrow  will  not  be — 

Among  the  quiet  dead. 

Ah,  yes,  so  tired!  for  I  have  lived 
A  life  sad  and  forlorn. 

Loved  ones  are  calling,  I’m  tired  now. 

And  longing  td  be  gone ! 

An  Admirer  or  the  Fair  Sex  writes— “  Madam,— Will  you 
permit  one  of  the  rougher  sex  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  ideas 
as  to  dress  expressed  in  your  last  number  by  your  fair  correspondent 
Minnie  ?  Short  trousers,  except  for  very  young  girls,  I  cannot  say  I 
admire ;  but  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  own  sex  would  be  delighted 
to  see  the  revival  of  the  elegant,  but  alas !  almost  obsolete,  sandal. 
How  often  in  my  young  days  have  I  admired  the  effect  of  a  pretty 
foot  imprisoned  in  a  gleaming  black  shoe  of  kid  or  patent  leather, 
with  a  sandal  forming  an  X  on  a  nice  white  stocking  protruding 
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from  under  a  dainty  dress,  on  the  promenade,  or  when  poised  on  a 
footstool  in  church !  Boots  are  often  very  pre  t y,  1  ut  when  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  dry  for  such  a  clvaussure,  what  a  charming 
variety  would  not  the  good  old-fashioned  sandal-shoe  make!  The 
heavy-looking  high-heeled  shoe,  with  its  great  silver  or  steel  buckle, 
now  in  vogue,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  for  elegance.  1  would 
also  ask  why  do  Englishwomen  usually  wear  the  ugliest  boots  in  the 
world,  and  why  do  they  nearly  all  walk  badly  ?  Italian  and  French 
ladies  say  that  Englishwomen  ‘  turn  in  their  toes,  like  ducks,’  but 
that  German  ladies  are  even  more  ungainly.  I  should  suggest  the 
more  frequent  use  by  young  ladies  of  the  instrument  known  as 
‘  the  stocks.’  ” 

AxoLo-C-iXADiAN'  Writes — “Will  any  subscriber  to  the  ‘Conver¬ 
sazione’  give  me  some  information  about  life  in  Germany,  or  about  a 
book  in  which  I  may  find  what  I  need  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  gain 
practical  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  life  one  could  lead  there  on  a  small 
fixed  income.  Simplicity,  economy,  and  educational  advantages,  in 
particular  the  last,  are  %vhat  we  aim  at.  Are  there  any  healthy  towns 
or  villages  where  educational  and  housekeeping  expenses,  in  the 
simplest  way,  would  be  moderate  ?  With  a  family  of  four  children, 
three  of  them  daughters,  who  must  be  educated  usefully,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  shifts  and  contrivances  of  colonial  life,  we  do 
not  dread  the  little  inconveniences  which  such  a  life  may  entail.  One 
daughter  has  some  knowledge  of  French,  music,  and  German,  and  a 
good  deal  of  general  information  and  experience  as  a  governess,  and 
wishes  to  improve  in  these  accomplishments ;  the  others  are  younger, 
one  only  thirteen,  and  all  have  begun  these  studies,  and  have  been 
brought  up,  as  colonists’  daughters  must  be,  independent  of  servants, 
and  are  thorough  housekeepers  and  needlewomen.  I  have  heard 
something  of  large  schools  in  Germany  where  fees  are  low,  and  where 
the  training  is  thorough.  Such  would  be  useful  for  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  a  boy,  who  has  had  good  home  instruction.  I  am  a  sub¬ 
scriber  of  six  years’  standing  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  and  having  never  yet  been  disappointed  in  anything  which 
I  have  expected  of  it,  hope  that  my  long  communication  may  receive 
kind  attention  from  some  one.  In  a  few  weeks  many  travellers  will 
be  returning  to  their  English  homes,  and  among  the  number  some,  I 
trust,  may  be  found  to  confer  a  favour  by  writing  on  this  subject. 
The  most  trivial  details  with  regard  to  travelling,  postal,  domestic, 
and  educational  expenses  will  be  liighly  valued  and  eagerly  looked 
for.”  [We  shall  gladly  insert  the  i>ersonal  experiences  of  ladies  on 
this  subject.] 

A  Lovee  of  Grace  and  Elegance  writes— “Dear  Madam,— lam 
very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  a  lady,  especially  from  one  so 
clever  and  of  such  good  taste  on  many  points  as  Minnie,  who,  more¬ 
over,  deigned,  in  her  last  letter,  to  thank  mo  for  supporting  her  views. 
I  do  support  them  most  warmly  on  the  sandal  question,  and  I  also 
entirely  concur  with  her  in  approving  short  dresses  for  young  girls ; 
but  I  decidedly  object  to  the  long  trousers.  I  like  to  see  girls  dressed 
in  the  manner  described  in  your  August  number  by  Mama,  in  whose 
observations  I  quite  agree.  Still  less  do  I  think  lung  trousers  suitable 
to  grown-up  young  ladies.  They  would  be  useless  unless  worn  with 
short  dresses,  and  would  then  approximate  to  the  exploded  Bloomer 
costume,  and  be,  in  my  opinion,  both  ngly  and  unfemininc.  But  even 
if  they  were  neither  one  nor  the  other,  the  fact  that  tliey  would  con¬ 
ceal  half  the  foot  and  all  the  ankle  is,  in  my  view,  sufiicient  to  condemn 
them.  I  am  too  ardent  an  admirer  of  the  pretty  foot,  the  arched 
iastep,  and  the  taper  ankle,  to  desire  those  charms  to  be  veiled  by 
trousers,  however  highly  trimmed  and  ornamented.  I  would  not 
miss  one  of  the  curved  lines  of  beauty  which,  crossing  over  the  instep, 
and  taming  round  the  ankle,  lend  such  grace  to  both.  Lace  or  em¬ 
broidery,  no  doubt,  greatly  sets  off  a  pretty  foot,  but  it  should  be 
attached  to  the  petticoat,  made  short  enough  to  allow  the  cxixuisite 
chaussure  to  peep  from  beneath  it.  I  am  no  advocate  for  long  dresses, 
and  would  like  those  worn  by  ladies  generally,  for  walking,  at  all 
events,  to  be  at  least  two  or  three  inches  off  the  ground.  Though 
Minnie  will  doubtless  have  many  admirers  and  followers  in  the 
matters  of  chanssnre  and  short  dresses,  she  wiU,  I  fear,  have  few  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  other  extreme  reform  which  she  advocates.  As  regards 
t^matcrial  for  shoes,  Minnie’s  proposal  that  those  of  patent  leather 
^Sild  be  worn  out  of  doors  in  fine  weather,  and  bronze  kid  in  the 
l]H-^t‘,  seems  sensible  enough,  though  on  dressy  occasions,  such  as 
parties,  &c ,  the  latter  are  wonderfully  effective,  especially 
accompanying  light  muslin  or  other  transparent  dresses.  This 


was  noticed  in,  I  think,  your  September  number  of  last  year,  by  a 
correspondent  who  mentioned  the  admiration  excited  at  a  croquet 
party,  at  which  he  was  present,  by  several  elegant  young  ladies 
dressed  in  bronze  kid  bouts  and  sandals.  In  conclusion  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  those  among  your  readers  who  admire  and  advocate  this 
charming  costume  (and  are  they  not  rapidly  increasing  in  number  ?) 
should,  like  Pretty  Boots,  and  Love,  Honour,  and  Obey,  favour  us 
with  their  own  sandal  experiences,  and  also  mention  the  instances  in 
which  they  have  observed  young  ladies  sandalled  at  croquet  parties^ 
&c.,  this  summer  (of  coarse  giving  no  names).  I  believe  that  many 
who,  though  at  present  deterred  by  the  fear  of  infringing  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  fashion,  are,  nevertheless,  anxious  and  willing  to  adopt  the 
most  graceful  of  all  styles  of  chaussure,  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
example  thus  afforded  to  do  so.” 


A  LEAF  FROM  LADY  BETTY’S  DIARY. 

Westminster,  171*. 

By  R.  E.  Thackeray. 


(May  Ist, 
8  o’clock.) 


(May  2nd, 
8  o’clock.) 


(May  3rd.) 


Drank  dish  of  chocolate  in  bod. 

Reposed  once  more  my  aching  head. 

Read  the  Spectator,  ordered  tee. 

Look’d  in  the  glass,  and  sipped  bohea ; 
Drove  to  the  ’Change,  cheapened  a  fan. 
Ordered  at  Froth’s  a  new  sedan. 

Dinner  at  four,  then  made  a  call 
On  one  I  do  not  like  at  aU ! 

But  then  I’ve  learnt  this  very  day. 

That  she  him  gone  some  days  away ! 

Lady  L— —  ’s  basset — tore  my  point  lace. 
Then  lost  my  temper,  and  the  ace  ! 

Awoke,  comb’d  Tiny,  read  a  play. 

Tried  a  new  wash,  and  dress’d  in  grey. 
Fontange,  the  tirewoman,  said 
That  shade  would  couple  well  with  with  red. 
Made  a  pincushion  for  my  lover, 

My  likeness  saw  on  snuff-box  cover ; 

He  pressed  me  then  to  name  the  day 
When  I  would  give  my  hand  away. 

Gave  him  no  answer,  play’d  picquet. 

He  swore,  then  flew  off  in  a  pet ! 

Broke  my  best  china  cup  at  tea. 

Dressed,  and  drove  out  at  half -past  three ; 
Went  to  the  Mall,  passed  Lady  Flam, 

I  hear  her  jewels  are  all  sham. 

Returning  home  I  dropped  my  biur. 

But  quickly  snatched  it  from  the  stair ; 
Y'oung  Jacques  ran  up  in  surprise, 

1  puffed  the  powder  in  his  eyes — 

Oh,  happy  thought,  ho  could  not  see, 

'Those  lovely  locks  belonged  to  mo ! 

Arose  at  eight,  tried  a  now  dye. 

Shifted  my  patch  from  chin  to  eye. 

Fitted  new  head  with  ribbons  blue. 

Dressed,  and  drove  out  by  half-past  two. 
CaUed  on  Miss  Kitty,  planned  to  drive 
To  opera  at  half-past  five ; 

Heard  Nicolini,  Jaqnes  Heath 
Clapped  and  encored  till  out  of  breath. 
Found  me  my  chair,  and  on  the  way 
Persuaded  me  to  name  the  day  ! 


A  LEAF  FROM  LADY  CONSTANCE’S  DIARY. 

BeJgravia,  1873. 

By  R.  E.  Thackeray. 


(May  1st.)  Awoke  at  eight,  had  tea  in  bed. 

Rested  once  more  my  aching  head ; 

Not  home  tiU  four,  no  sleep  till  five ! 

I  wonder  that  I  am  alive ! 

Got  up  and  dressed,  seedy  and  slow, 

(12  o’clock.)  Order’d  my  horse  for  Rotten  Row ; 

Flirted  and  galloped  there  till  two, 

’Then  lunched,  and  pondered  what  to  do. 
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Early  carriage,  half-past  four, 

Oh,  shopping  is  a  horrid  bore  ! 

Dropped  some  pasteboards  on  my  way, 

(7  o’clock.)  Drove  to  the  Park,  so  full  and  gay. 

Lounged  at  the  Comer.  My  new  bonnet 
Has  got  the  last  French  wreath  upon  it. 

Talk’d  to  Sir  Battered,  quite  a  list 
Of  games  he  won  last  night  at  whist. 

Yawn’d  and  drove  home ;  dress  number  three, 

(8  o’clock.)  Bennett  brought  up  a  cup  of  tea. 

Carriage  again,  rolled  out  to  dine. 

Which  meal  commenced  at  half-past  nine. 

At  twelve  behold  me  on  the  road 
To  Lady  Scamper’s  grand  abode, 

Sliow’d  myself  there,  then  off  once  more. 

Danced,  and  reached  home  at  half-iiast  four. 

(May  2nd,  Awoke,  planned  croquet  in  the  square, 

8  o’clock.)  To  make  young  Singleton  declare  ! 

Arose  at  ten,  tried  a  new  hat, 

Methonght  the  feather  hung  too  flat ! 

'riie  golden  hair-£ye  suits  me  well 
I  bought  of  Atkins  in  Pall-mall. 

Mem.,  dropped  my  chignon  on  the  ride, 

I  wonder’d  much  why  Jannette  shied ! 

But  knew  I  could  not  be  betrayed. 

As  all  young  ladies  wear  one  shade ! 

Wrote  invitations  for  a  ball, 

.  Young  Singleton  thou  came  to  call. 

Goes  to  the  Opera  to-night ; 

Bush’d  up  and  dressed  with  real  delight ! 

Heard  Sinico  and  Titiens  sing. 

Then  for  two  balls  was  on  the  wing. 

•  Arrived  chez  moi  at  half-past  three, 

-  Young  Singleton’s  engaged  to  me  ! 

Danskuse  writes — “  I  should  be  thankful  before  gouig  abroad  for 
any  information  as  to  the  constractiou  and  use  of  the  instrument 
known  as  ‘  the  stocks,’  formerly  much  used  to  correct  the  habit,  so 
frequently  contracted  by  young  people,  of  turning  in  the  toes. 
‘  Stocks’  are  still,  I  understand,  much  used  on  the  Continent,  as  also 
‘  backboards’  and  ‘  collars ;’  hence,  perhajis,  the  superior  walk  of 
continental  ladies.  A  friend  of  mine,  about  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  a  school,  would  be  much  obliged  for  any  inforaiation  from  yon  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  through  the  medium  of  the  E.sglish- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  What  is  the  best  description  of  these 
instruments— stocks,  backboard.s,  and  collars — and  what  are  they 
called  in  French  and  Italian  ?  Is  their  use  accompanied  by  much  in¬ 
convenience  ?  But  il  fant  sovffrie  pour  etre  belle,  I  suppose.” 

A  Lover  ok  Music  asks — “  Could  any  one  kindly  inform  me  if  I 
could,  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  be  able  to  play  the  zither 
well  ?  If  so,  where  could  I  procure  a  good  instrument,  and  at  what 
cost?” 

T.  M.  says — “I  um  about  to  give  instruction  to  two  little  boys  in 
the  first  rudimeuts  of  the  Greek  language.  Perhaps  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  Phil.vi.ethea,  M.A.,  Oxford,  whose  advice  on  such  in¬ 
struction  in  Latin  I  found  extremely  useful,  would  give  me  a  few 
hints  which  might  prove  interesting  to  others  of  your  readers.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  Greek  is  very  useful  to  a  governess,  as  she 
has  often  to  teach  little  boys.” 

AVhite  Bose  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  tell  her  where 
she  can  order  really  good  and  fashionable  bonnet  shapes.  Also  where 
she  can  get  a  good  sealskin  muff  very  cheap.  Are  there  any  fur- 
dealers  who  will  take  old  fur  in  part  payment  ?  She  is  very  anxious 
lest  this  should  be  too  late  for  insertion. 

Violet  Eyes  would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  send  name 
and  address  every  time  P  [Yes.]  She  sends  a  poem,  and  wonders  if 
it  will  be  accepted.  [Declined  with  thanks.] 

Tilly  Slowboy  writes — “Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  give  Tilly 
Slowboy  some  advice  on  the  subject  of  dyeing  a  white  silk  dress  ?  Her 
wedding  dress  has  been  worn  only  four  times,  and  is  beginning  to  turn 
yellow  from  being  laid  aside.  It  is  a  handsome  corded  silk,  made 
with  a  long  trained  skirt  and  tunic,  and  trimmed  with  three  rolls  of 
satin  and  handsome  fringe.  Must  it  be  taken  entirely  to  pieces,  body 
and  every  part,  to  be  dyed  ?  and  if  so  will  it  ever  be  fit  to  put  together 


again,  or  will  it  not  shrink  in  the  dyeing  ?  Also  would  it  be  any  use 
having  the  trimming  dyed  as  well  ?  And  what  colour  (not  brown  or 
blue)  would  the  Silkworm  recommend  as  being  most  hkely  to  look 
nice  when  finished  P  [White  will  take  any  colour.  Unpick  your  dress 
and  remit  to  Pullar,  Perth,  N.B.]  Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  ex¬ 
cuse  so  many  questions  and  answer  one  more  by  telling  Tilly  Slow¬ 
boy  of  a  good  dyer,  and  what  he  charges  ?  Before  concluding  she 
must  thank  the  Silkworm  for  the  pleasure  her  “  Spinnings”  always 
give  her,  and  also  tell  her  that  she  is  working  the  polonaise  lace  pat¬ 
tern,  No.  5,  in  her  little  book  ;  she  is  doing  it  in  brown  Maltese  thread, 
and  thinks  the  effect  would  be  very  good.  Would  the  Silkworm 
kindly  answer  these  questions  in  next  month’s  Conversazione  ? 

Mary.  Make  your  black  silk  dress  as  follows: — Entirely  covered 
with  narrow  graduated  flounces  of  which  the  widest  at  the  bottom  b 
six  inches  wide  and  the  narrowest  not  more  than  two  inches.  Casaiiuo 
with  fluted  basques  at  the  back  and  large  Louis  XV.  pans  dc  maniuis 
in  front.  The  casaque  is  trimmed  with  jet  and  steel  buttons  of  an 
elegant  and  simple  style. 

Ax  Elderly  Lady  will  find  this  dress  pretty : — Silver-grey  silk, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet ;  the  skirt  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
front  breadths  arc  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  over  which  a 
fluting  of  velvet  falls.  This  trimming  is  headed  by  a  regularly  pleated 
and  headed  flounce.  On  the  back  breadths  which  form  the  train  is  a 
stuff  flounce,  scalloped  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  this  flounce  falls  over 
a  wide  band  of  velvet,  a  velvet  drapery  held  by  stuff  agraffes  separates 
the  head  of  the  flounce  from  the  lower  part.  The  fronts  of  the  tunic 
are  crossed  over  each  other  in  front,  and  terminate  in  points  en  clinie 
at  the  back.  A  silk  scarf  lined  with  black  velvet  raises  the  puff  and 
supports  it.  Collar  and  sleeves  with  reverses  of  black  velvet. 

Useful  Becikes. — Directions  for  Making  SoRp.-^Mutton,  beef,  or 
veal  forms  the  best  stock  when  well  boiled,  but  bones  left  from  any 
cold  joints  may  also  be  used,  and  will,  if  boiled  well,  make  a  good 
economical  soup.  Put  the  bone  from  a  leg  of  mutton  or  ribs  of  beef 
(having  crushed  them  as  much  as  possible)  into  a  “  digester”  or  soup 
kettle,  and  pour  on  it  2  quarts  of  water ;  let  it  boil  w  ell  for  six  hours, 
and  then  simmer  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four ;  strain  it  off,  and 
let  it  renuiin  till  cold  ;  take  off  all  fat,  put  it  again  into  the  soup 
kettle,  with  four  white  turuiiis  cut  in  quarters,  4  carrots,  4  large 
onions,  and  z  roots  of  celery ;  if  the  roots  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  celery  seed  may  bo  used  instead.  A  few 
slices  of  Imm,  or  the  bone  from  a  ham,  will  be  a  great  improvement ; 
pour  in  1  quart  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  tiro 
twelve  hours ;  strain  it,  and  take  off  all  the  fat ;  warm  again  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne ;  it  will  then  be  tit  for  use.  If  not  con¬ 
sidered  brown  enough,  it  may  be  coloured  with  a  little  burut  sugar, 
tomato,  anchovy,  tarragon,  chervil,  cinnamon,  ginger,  or  nutmeg  may 
be  used  as  seasoning  according  to  taste.  In  making  stock  for  soup  it 
should  be  borne  iu  mind  that  beef  makes  the  best.  If  mutton  is  used, 
it  should  be  fired  or  boiled  first,  as  the  fit  sometimes  gives  a  disagree¬ 
able  flavour.  Veal  stuck  is  the  best  for  white  soups,  as  it  has  less 
colour  and  flavour  than  any  other.  Old  pigeons  are  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  flavour  of  soup ;  a  rabbit  or  partridge  is  a  pleasant  addition. 
Meat  should  never  bo  washed  to  make  soup,  only  wiped.  Pea  Soup  in 
irtnter. — One  quart  of  good  stock,  i  pint  of  split  peas,  which  have 
been  soaked  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  the  night  before,  3  large  onions, 

3  carrots,  a  small  piece  of  mint ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  j  put  these 
ingredients  all  iu  a  soup  kettle,  and  boil  three  hours ;  strain,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Economical  Pea  Soup. — Take  a  pint  of  peas,  liavmg  pre¬ 
viously  soaked  them  10  or  12  hours  iu  cold  water,  pour  on  them  2 
quarts  of  water,  put  it  in  the  saucepan  ;  when  it  boils,  put  into  it  3lb. 
or  41b.  of  salt  pork  or  liacou,  and  boil  till  it  is  done.  This  should 
not  be  strained,  only  the  jmrk  taken  out,  aud  sent  to  table  in  a 
dish.  Green  Pea  Soup  in  Summer. — To  1  pint  of  veal  stuck  put  lib. 
of  butter,  3  slices  of  ham,  4  ouigns,  i  quart  of  peas,  5  shredded  lettuces, 
let  it  all  simmer  for  an  hour,  then  add  i  pint  mure  stock  and  half-u- 
pint  of  bread  crumbs ;  boil  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  boil  a  double¬ 
handful  of  spinach,  and  squeeze  it  very  dry  ;  then  pass  the  soup  through 
a  sieve,  and  the  spinach  with  it  to  colour  it ;  have  ready  half-a-pint  of 
young  peas,  put  them  with  the  soup  into  the  kettle  again,  and  boil 
half-au-hour ;  salt  to  taste.  Egg  Soup. — Have  ready  z  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  stock,  beat  up  a  teacupful  of  flour  iu  a  pint  of  cold  water,  ajftt> 
eggs  prerionsly  beaten,  beat  it  all  together  five  minutes,  and  stir  i^^ 
the  boiling  stock ;  add  3  blades  of  mace,  simmer  for  a  quarter  of 
hour,  season,  and  sen-e  with  vermicelli  in  the  tureen. 


AND 


CHAPTER  I. 
what’s  in  a  name  ? 

My  father  was  a  clergyman,  much  reipected  by  his 
parishioners,  and  held  in  good  repute  by  his 
clerical  brethren.  After  quitting  the  University,  which 
he  did  with  considerable  distinction,  he  travelled  for 
some  time  on  the  Continent  as  bear-leader  to  a  young 
nobleman,  to  whose  ducal  parents  he  gave  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  they  engaged  him  as  resident  tutor  to  two 
small  boys  ultimately  destined  for  Eton  and  Harrow. 
In  the  same  family  there  happened  to  be  a  I'rench  go¬ 
verness,  Madlle.  Anastasle  Marcel,  lively,  good-natured, 
superficially  accomplished,  and  decidedly  pretty.  The 
tutor  and  the  governess  being  thrown  much  into  each 
other’s  company,  were  insensibly  drawn  together  by  a 
species  of  molecular  attraction,  and  somehow  or  other 
my  father  one  day  discovered  that  he  had  invited  his 
fellow-slave  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  that  his  invitation 
was  accepted.  I  use  the  word  “  discovered”  advisedly, 
because  he  had  no  intention  at  the  moment  of  making  a 
direct  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  following  morning  that  he  found  he  had  committed 
himself.  The  duchess  was  the  first  to  speak  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  seemed  both  surprised  and  hurt  at  my 
poor  father’s  seeming  indifference.  The  fact  was  that 
it  was  some  little  time  before  he  distinctly  apprehended 
her  grace’s  meaning,  and  was  then  too  confused  to 
tender  an  explanation  or  make  any  sort  of  resistance. 
Besides,  he  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  and  had  a  very 
proper  reverence  for  woman,  taken  in  the  abstract,  and 
naturally  shrank  from  saying  anything  to  Justify  himself 
at  the  expense  of  Madlle.  Marcel.  He  could  do  nothing, 
therefore,  but  stammer  and  turn  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  begin  half-a-dozen  involved  sentences  devoid  of  any 
particular  meaning,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  finish. 
New  Sehies,  No.  107,  Vot.  XV. 


The  duchess,  pitying  his  confusion,  and  probably  think¬ 
ing  that  book-learning  was  after  all  less  useful  in  the 
long  run  than  presence  of  mind  and  repose  of  manner, 
cut  short  the  interview  by  promising  to  ask  the  duke  to 
bestow  upon  him  a  living  which  was  then  in  his  gift, 
and  valued  at  ^^400  a  year — though  per  annum 

had  to  be  deducted  for  a  curate,  as  two  churches  were 
to  be  served  some  miles  apart.  As  my  father  had  no¬ 
thing  in  the  world  but  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latia/  with  a  smattering  of  theology,  he  gratefully 
accepted  this  unsolicited  patronage  notwithstanding  its 
being  burdened  with  a  matrimonial  “  hypothec.” 

From  all  that  I  have  heard,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  not  a  very  happy  marriage.  How  could  it 
be  ?  My  father  being  not  only  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants, 
Madlle.  Marcel  graciously  allowed  herself  to  bo  con¬ 
verted.  Indeed,  it  was  that  work  of  conversion  which 
had  brought  about  such  a  close  intimacy  between  the 
English  tutor  and  the  French  governess.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  faith,  however,  was  too  deficient  in  poetry  to  satisfy 
the  sentient  but  unreflective  temperament  of  the  vivacious 
convert.  She  was  regular  enough  in  her  attendance  at 
church,  but  I  suspect  r.ither  from  complaisance  than 
from  conviction,  and  her  attempts  to  conceal,  if  not  to 
restrain,  her  fits  of  yawning,  afforded  weekly  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  frivolous-minded  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  In  her  own  little  boudoir  she  had  a  pric-Dieu, 
a  daintily-attired  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  two  or  three 
coarse  prints  of  female  saints.  She  did  not  care  for  the 
male  saints,  she  said,  except  St.  John.  They  were  so 
grim-looking,  so  wanting  in  finish,  and  so  untidy  in 
their  dress,  that  she  never  felt  at  home  with  them,  and 
could  not  unbosom  herself  to  them  as  she  could  to  a 
woman.  My  father  used  to  remonstrate  with  her  and 
tell  her  that  she  was  guilty  of  idolatry,  but  she  only 
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shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said,  with  a  saucy  smile, 
that  there  might  be  more  ways  to  heaven  than  one,  and 
she  preferred  the  one  her  mother  had  trod  before  her. 
It  would  have  been  ungentlemanly  to  have  reminded  her 
of  her  professed  conversion  to  Protestantism,  and  would, 
besides,  have  done  no  good,  and  so  my  father  compro¬ 
mised  the  matter  by  insisting  that  no  crucifix  or  picture 
of  the  crucifixion  should  be  introduced  into  her  Pan¬ 
theon,  as  he  irreverently  termed  her  boudoir,  and  to 
this  condition  my  mother,  who  could  not  endure  the 
aspect  of  pain  or  sorrow,  readily  assented. 

A  more  serious  obstacle  to  my  father’s  conjugal 
felicity  was  the  unmanageable  name  of  his  consort. 
There  was  a  tradition  current  among  his  few  intimate 
friends  that  during  his  parson’s  honeymoon  of  six  days 
he  used  to  call  her  his  “  Ecstasy,”  and  that  for  the  first 
week  after  his  return  to  his  parochial  duties  he  was 
heard  to  address  her  as  “  my  dear  Stasie,”  but  this 
sounded  so  little  English  that  in  despair  he  betook  him¬ 
self  to  his  favourite  Latin,  and  converted  his  wife  into 
a  Roman  matron,  changing,  to  use  his  own  words,  her 
cognomen  into  a  preenomen.  The  announcement  of  this 
intention  was  made  to  her  one  morning  after  breakfast. 
He  had  been  looking  fixedly  at  her  for  several  minutes, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  even  her  Parisian  assurance,  when 
suddenly  his  eyes  seemed  to  kindle  into  a  gentle  flame, 
and  a  sheet-lightning  flash  of  inspiration  gave  a  kindly 
expression  to  his  normally  stern  countenance.  Stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  hands  as  in  the  act  of  benediction,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  in  solemn  tones  the  words,  Tu  Marcella  erisl 
And  from  that  moment  he  never  addressed  her  by  any 
other  name.  My  mother,  however,  did  not  take  plea¬ 
santly  to  this  arbitrary  suppression  of  her  baptismal 
name,  the  only  maternal  inheritance  that  had  fallen  to 
her  lot,  and  which  she  was  determined  to  transmit  to 
future  generations  so  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power.  She 
would  therefore  pretend  not  to  hear  my  father  when  he 
called  her  Marcella,  and  would  look  vacantly  around  as 
though  expecting  to  see  a  third  person  in  the  room. 
This  contumacy  brought  down  upon  her  sundry  grave 
admonitions  touching  the  whole  duty  of  a  wife,  which 
she  usually  acknowledged  with  a  polite  smile  and  a 
graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  occasionally  adding, 
“  T’ank  you  vere  moch.” 

It  may  seem  a  slight  thing  this  untowardness  of  a 
Christian  name,  but  it  is  really  a  most  important  matter 
of  consideration  for  parents  and  guardians.  I  have 
heard  Englishwomen  find  fault  with  French  husbands 
and  French  wives  for  addressing  each  other  as  mon 
amie  or  mon  ami,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  declare  that 
they  could  not  endure  such  coldness  of  manner.  But 
how  can  these  poor  people  act  otherwise  ?  How  would 
an  English  wife  like  to  say,  “  Aristobulus  darling,  will 
you  pass  me  the  salt  ?”  Could  she,  by  any  human 
effort,  fondle  a  Nestor  or  an  Achilles — the  one  a  tire¬ 
some  old  fogey,  prosing  like  a  vestryman  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  interests,  the  other  a  ruffianly  prizefighter  ? 
So  with  English  husbands — how  on  earth  could  they 
ever  waste  the  shining  hours  in  dalliance  with  a  Dameris 
or  an  Artemide  ?  The  thing  could  not  be  done  at  any 
price.  The  fault  is  clearly  in  giving  baptismal  names 
that  do  not  harmonise  with  modern  associations.  The 


consequences,  however,  in  my  own  case  have  been 
simply  disastrous,  for  to  my  unlucky  name  I  impute 
whatever  may  have  been  irregular  in  my  character  and 
habits  of  thought,  and  all  the  troubles  and  misfortunes 
that  have  fallen  to  my  strangely  chequered  lot  in  life. 

It  is  nevertheless  questionable  if  my  respected  parents 
would  have  been  very  happy  together  had  my  mother’s 
name  been  the  most  endearing  in  the  English  nomen¬ 
clature.  They  were  singularly  ill-matched  in  every 
way.  My  father,  above  and  before  all  things,  was  an 
Oxford  “  Fellow.”  Precise  in  his  language,  slightly 
priggish  in  his  manners,  dogmaiic  In  conversation,  and 
far  more  con''Cf»ant  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
than  with  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  he  made  no 
allowance  for  the  very  different  system  under  which  my 
mother  had  grown  up  to  womanhood.  Utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  those  lighter  accomplishments  which  embellish 
society  and  give  such  a  charm  to  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  the  two  sexes,  he  appeared  to  think  that  the  world 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  editing  Greek  plays  and 
attempting  new  translations  of  the  favourite  Odes  of 
Horace.  Dancing  he  despised  as  a  childish  and  bar¬ 
barous  pastime,  which,  having  no  ear  for  music,  he 
could  not  in  the  least  comprehend.  As  for  music,  he 
regarded  the  nasal  psalmody  of  his  rural  congregations 
as  the  sanctified  mode  of  enunciating  King  David’s 
maledictions.  Beyond  that,  one  sound  was  nearly  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  another — all,  however,  yielding  the 
palm  to  that  “  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  dinner  bell.” 
During  his  travels  on  the  Continent  he  had  conscien¬ 
tiously  accompanied  his  pupil  through  the  regular 
routine  of  cathedrals  and  picture-galleries,  and  had 
returned  to  England  as  entirely  ignorant  of  art  as  be¬ 
fore  he  set  out  on  his  extensive  tour.  He  had  been 
interested,  indeed,  with  some  of  the  Roman  statues  in 
the  Vatican,  but  only  because  they  gave  him  his  first 
distinct  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  toga  was  worn. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  worthy,  good  man,  such  as  one 
can  easily  be  who  is  not  susceptible  of  temptation.  He 
could  very  safely  renounce  all  the  carnal  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  for  he  was  made  of  bones  and  sinews,  and  was 
devoid  of  a  particle  of  imagination.  Charity  he  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  distribution  of  coals  and  blankets  to 
old  people  who  attended  his  church,  and  walked  not 
in  the  ways  of  Methodism.  Hospitality  signified  dining 
with  your  neighbours  as  often  as  they  asked  you,  and 
occasionally  inviting  them  to  tea  in  return.  Education 
consisted  in  committing  the  Church  catechism  to  memory 
for  a  few  years,  and  in  remembering  the  dates  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Granicus.  Heaven  was  a  spacious  court 
paved  with  sapphire,  somewhere  overhead,  while  Hell 
was  full  of  flames  and  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  since  its  first  creation.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  that,  with 
all  these  varied  qualifications,  my  father  was  regarded  by 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  as  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  sound 
divine. 

Unhappily,  my  mother  did  not  fully  appreciate  all 
these  good  points.  Kind  and  candid  neighbours  have 
assured  me  that  she  made  great  fun  of  her  husband 
behind  his  back,  and  imitated  with  real  dramatic  talent 
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his  stifF,  solemn  gait,  his  measured  style  of  speech,  and 
an  emphatic  movement  of  his  right  hand,  which  implied, 
indifferently,  a  note  of  warning  or  of  admiration,  of 
horror  or  decent  exultation,  of  praise  or  censure,  of 
benediction  or  the  reverse.  Her  acquaintances  laughed, 
but  were  as  much  scandalised  as  amused,  though  they 
took  care  not  to  give  offence  to  one  who  wielded  the 
weapons  of  satire  and  sarcasm  with  skill  untempered 
by  mercy.  The  vivacious  and  mercurial  Frenchwoman 
was,  in  fact,  more  feared  than  liked.  She  was  utterly 
unconventional,  and  said  or  did  whatever  came  into  her 
mind  to  say  or  do.  She  was  ever  singing  little  French 
chansonettes,  even  on  Sundays,  and  had  been  overheard 
humming  a  light  air  as  she  tripped  across  the  fields  on 
her  way  home  from  church.  Though  tenderly  kind  to 
the  poor,  and  fearless  in  her  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
she  could  never  be  induced  to  become  a  district  visitor, 
or  take  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  do  anything  in 
a  regular  and  methodical  fashion.  With  the  exception 
of  her  deliberate  entanglement  of  my  father  in  the 
meshes  of  her  matrimonial  net,  she  always  acted  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  so  that  it  was  fortunate  that 
her  impulses  were  generous  and  her  sympathies  womanly. 
That  she  was  a  bad  housekeeper  is  not  surprising.  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  during  the  first  week 
after  the  expiration  of  his  brief  honeymoon  he  sat  down 
to  a  hot  leg  of  mutton  every  day,  when  he  thought  it 
was  time  to  interfere  and  suggest  a  little  variety,  as  well 
as  economy.  In  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
housekeeping  into  his  own  hands,  by  which  he 
strengthened  or  acquired  those  habits  of  penuriousness 
to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  allude. 
Another  of  my  mother’s  weaknesses  was  a  partiality 
for  reading  novels,  especially  those  of  a  sentimental 
order.  Nothing  delighted  her  so  much  as  to  have  a 
good  cry  over  the  complicated  distresses  of  a  fictitious 
couple  of  lovers.  My  father  was  shocked  at  the  rate 
she  would  go  on  “  Mon-Dieuing”  whenever  she  came 
to  the  tearful  recital  of  unmerited  woes.  In  her  eager¬ 
ness  to  enlist  his  compassion  for  her  hero  or  heroine, 
she  invariably  broke  off  into  French,  of  which,  in  spite 
of  his  foreign  tour,  he  understood  not  a  word.  He 
never  interrupted  her,  but  when  she  stopped  from  want 
of  breath,  or  from  the  necessity  of  indulging  in  a  fresh 
burst  of  lamentation,  he  would  drily  remark,  “  Ah  ! 
just  so,”  and  walk  out  of  the  room,  or  else  snatch  up 
a  book  and  become  all  at  once  wholly  absorbed.  This 
was  not  the  way,  however,  to  win  my  poor  mother’s 
affection,  and  a  certain  regard  for  truth  compels  me  to 
add  that  he  never  did  win  it. 

This  ill-assorted  couple  had  been  married  somewhat 
less  than  twelve  months  when  occasion  arose  for  fre¬ 
quent  visits  from  Dr.  Freeman,  a  round  pompons  little 
man  who  reminded  you  of  a  cock-robin  when  he  makes 
himself  into  a  ball  of  feathers,  only  that  the  medical 
gentleman  always  dressed  in  black  and  indulged  in  lace 
ruffs  and  ruffles  to  an  extent  that  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  laundress  had  he  not  done  all  his  washing 
at  home,  regardless  of  discomfort  and  the  smell  of  soap¬ 
suds.  He  was,  however,  a  kind-hearted,  attentive,  and 
tolerably  successful  practitioner  in  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  profession.  But  it  is  not  in  mortals  to 


command  success  even  when  they  deserve  it.  In  spite 
of  his  skill  and  solicitude  my  poor  mother  breathed  her 
last  within  a  few  hours  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  Dr.  Freeman  was  of  opinion  that  her  end  was 
hastened  by  the  disappointment  of  not  having  brought 
a  male  child  into  the  world.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  she  murmured.  She  was  punished  for  marry¬ 
ing  a  heretic.  With  tears  flowing  from  her  eyes  she 
implored  the  blessed  saints  to  intercede  for  her,  and 
piously  vowed  that  if  she  were  spared  to  marry  a  second 
time,  it  should  be  to  one  of  the  faithful.  When  at  last 
she  felt  that  death  was  at  hand  she  entreated  my  father 
to  grant  her  one  request,  which  of  course,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  he  readily  promised  to  do.  It  was 
to  give  me  her  own  name,  so  that  it  should  not  die  out 
of  the  family,  for  her  brother  had  fallen  in  Algeria  and 
left  no  issue.  It  was  the  most  distasteful  request  she 
could  have  made,  but  the  promise  was  too  binding  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  my  father  assured  her,  with  a  sigh, 
that  her  last  wish  should  be  scrupulously  fulfilled.  The 
dying  woman  faintly  smiled,  shuddered,  and  her  spirit 
had  passed  away. 

My  father  was  apparently  more  cut  up  by  his  loss 
than  people  imagined  he  could  have  been  for  anything 
not  directly  affecting  his  own  health  or  position  in  the 
world.  They  uncharitably  accounted  for  his  sorrow, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  expense  he  would  be  put  to, 
but  this  he  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  going  in  person 
to  a  small  town  a  few  miles  distant  and  making  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  undertaker  who  conducted  the  pauper 
funerals.  He  was  more  concerned,  however,  for  the 
promise  he  had  so  rashly  made,  and  affected  to  believe 
that  my  mother  alluded  to  the  name  by  which  he  him¬ 
self  always  addressed  her,  and  which  recalled  the 
glories  of  what  he  chose  to  believe  was  her  ancient 
lineage.  But  upon  that  point  Dr.  Freeman  differed 
from  him  so  stoutly  that  he  was  at  length  constrained 
to  make  a  compromise  by  bestowing  upon  me  both 
names.  Thus  I  came  forth  from  the  parish  church 
Anastasia  Marcella  Tilt — my  monosyllabic  patronymic, 
coming  after  two  such  sonorous  appellations,  always 
reminding  me  of  the  absurd  little  tail  at  the  end  of  an 
elephant’s  bulky  carcass. 

This  was  the  beginning,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  the 
source  of  all  my  troubles  and  misfortunes.  As  Susan 
Tilt  I  should  probably  have  got  through  life  as 
pleasantly  and  happily  as  my  neighbours,  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  fly  a  kite  that  is  weighted  with  eighteen- 
pounders.  You  might  as  well  try  to  lift  Primrose  Hill 
by  a  balloon  to  deposit  it  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  My 
father  usually  called  me  Marcellina,  which  was  con¬ 
tracted  by  my  half-sisters  into  Lina,  but  as  I  myself  clung 
to  my  hereditary  name  I  was  known  to  the  world  at 
large  as  Miss  Anastasia  Tilt,  with  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  which  I  shall  endeavour  calmly  to  disclose. 

Having  disposed  of  the  baptismal  difficulty,  my  father 
next  cast  about  him  to  discover  what  was  to  be  done 
with  myself.  My  crying  disturbed  him,  especially 
when  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  sermons.  Once 
a  day  I  was  carried  into  his  presence,  when  he  stared 
at  me  for  a  moment  or  two,  and,  if  in  a  jocose  mood, 
poked  his  forefinger  into  my  cheek,  at  which  I  invariably 
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set  up  a  loud  outcry.  “  Thank  you ;  that  will  do, 
nurse,*’  he  would  say,  “  5’ou  may  take  away  the  young 
lady.  She  does  you  great  credit,”  and  then  went  on 
with  his  reading  or  writing,  as  though  no  such  person 
as  Anastasia  Marcella  Tilt  existed  within  the  boundaries 
of  his  two  parishes.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  even 
these  brief  interruptions,  and  applied  to  Mrs.  Brogden, 
the  wife  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  for  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance.  That  excellent  woman,  who  was  endowed  with 
wonderful  shrewdness  and  foresight,  at  once  volunteered 
to  take  charge  of  the  dear  child.  It  would  be  quite  an 
amusement  to  her  good  man  and  herself  to  nurse  the 
little  darling,  and — she  added  with  a  merry  laugh — it 
would  be  capital  practice  for  Sophonisba  Maria,  her 
eldest  girl,  who  was  so  fond  of  children,  and  would  do 
anything  for  Mr.  Tilt,  whose  sermons,  she  said,  she 
knew  by  heart.  My  reverend  sire,  rightly  accepting  as 
a  compliment  what  any  one  else  would  have  winced  at 
as  a  sarcasm,  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  young 
lady  and  her  parents,  and  thus  I  became  an  inmate  of 
Hawkshill  Farm. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  CAUTION  TO  WIDOWERS. 

AS  Mrs.  Brogden  was  really  a  warm-hearted,  motherly 
woman,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  much  better 
cared  for  under  her  roof  than  I  should  have  been  in 
my  father’s  house.  For  all  that,  her  motives  were  not 
purely  disinterested.  The  good  lady  was  a  maternal 
strategist.  Her  great  ambition  was  to  raise  her  daughter 
out  of  the  yeomanry  class,  to  which  she  naturally  be¬ 
longed,  to  that  of  the  county  families.  It  was  easier, 
however,  to  aim  at  such  a  lofty  mark  than  to  hit  it. 
When  Archimedes  boasted  that  he  could  move  the 
earth  with  a  lever,  he  was  obliged  to  demand  a  standing- 
point  from  which  to  work  it.  Mrs.  Brogden  was  so 
far  better  off  than  the  philosopher  that  she  actually 
possessed  a  standing-point,  however  narrow,  beyond 
the  sphere  upon  which  she  desired  to  operate.  This 
was  a  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  which  her  daughter 
Maria  would  inherit  on  her  wedding-day  according  to 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Brogden’s  maiden  sister,  Miss  Jukes. 
A  handsome,  healthy,  buxom  girl,  who  could  turn  her 
hand  to  anything,  from  milking  a  cow  to  embroidering 
a  double  peony  in  Berlin  wool,  might  very  fairly  hope 
to  capture  any  beneficed  clergyman  who  had  sense 
enough  to  desire  a  wife  combining  utility  with  ornament. 
My  mother’s  death  and  my  own  helpless  condition 
added  a  lever  and  an  opportunity  to  the  fulcrum  afforded 
by  the  dower,  of  which  Mrs.  Brogden,  a  practical  if  a 
prosaic  philosopher,  was  not  long  in  availing  herself. 

My  father  seldom  stirred  out  of  the  house  before 
dinner,  which  was  served  up,  summer  and  winter,  at 
two  o’clock.  In  his  own  phraseology,  he  dedicated 
the  prae-prandial  hours  to  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  he  sat  poring  over  the  latest 
commentaries  upon  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  in 
extracting  matter  for  the  following  Sunday’s  sermons 
from  the  printed  discourses  of  the  brighter  luminaries 
of  the  Church.  In  the  afternoon  he  visited  his  poorer 


parishioners,  and  frequently  spent  the  evening  with  one 
or  another  of  his  neighbours,  substantial  suppers  being 
the  order  of  the  day  in  that  primitive  region  of  the 
earth.  This  disposal  of  his  time  was  known  and  re¬ 
cognised  throughout  his  two  parishes,  and  was  admi¬ 
rably  calculated  to  further  the  designs  of  wily  Mrs. 
Brogden. 

Precisely  at  half-past  one  Maria  used  to  present  her¬ 
self  at  his  door,  carrying  in  her  arms  the  little  treasure 
known  to  him  as  Marcellina,  but  to  the  inmates  of 
Hawkshill  Farmhouse  as  “  the  parson's  brat.”  At  first 
my  father  was  terribly  bored  by  these  periodical  visita¬ 
tions,  which,  as  he  pretended,  only  renewed  his  grief 
and  reminded  him  of  his  recent  bereavement,  though  I 
believe  his  real  objection  arose  from  the  interruption 
to  his  darling  studies.  He  was  so  perfectly  satisfied, 
he  said,  of  Mrs.  Brogden’s  motherly  care  of  his  little 
pet  that  he  could  not  think  of  her  taking  the  trouble  to 
send  her  daughter  over  every  day.  With  her  permission 
he  would  dine  at  the  farm  on  Sundays  between  ser¬ 
vices,  when  he  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
progress  his  dear  child  had  made  in  the  interval.  The 
good  dame,  however,  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  that 
manner.  She  was  very  happy,  indeed,  to  see  the  vicar 
form  one  of  her  family  party  on  the  holy  day,  but  she 
did  not  the  less  continue  to  give  him  a  daily  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  chubbiness  of  his  Infant.  Resigning 
himself  to  the  inevitable,  my  father,  with  a  sigh  of 
submission,  laid  aside  his  books  and  manuscripts  as  soon 
as  the  familiar  tap  at  his  library-door  announced  the 
presence  of  the  blooming  Maria.  I  have  often  since 
compared  him  in  my  mind  to  the  prince  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  who  was  marble  from  his  waist  downward?, 
but  whose  human  shoulders  were  daily  lacerated  by  the 
cruel  and  faithless  sorceress.  The  comparison,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  applicable  to  the  first  month  or  six 
weeks  of  the  Brogden  torture.  Not  that  he  ever  con¬ 
descended  to  take  any  notice  of  his  babe  beyond  pinching 
my  cheeks  or  flattening  my  nose  with  the  tip  of  his 
forefinger.  It  was  not  Anastasia  Marcella  Tilt  that 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  “  The  Clouds”  or  the  “  De 
Amici'ia,”  the  disturbing  cause  w’as  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  comely  features,  plump  proportions,  and  lively 
tittle-tattle  of  Maria  Brogden.  The  dry,  formal,  pre¬ 
cise  bookworm  was  pleasantly  surprised  and  interested 
by  the  parochial  gossip  of  his  chattering  visitor.  My 
mother’s  vivacity  was  of  another  stamp,  and  required 
sympathy  for  its  healthy  exercise.  It  was  as  effectually 
repressed  by  my  father’s  stiffness  and  matter-of-fact 
intelligence  as  gunpowder  is  rendered  inexplosive  by 
dampness  and  moisture.  With  Maria  Brogden  it  was 
quite  otherwise  ;  dash  water  upon  her,  and  she  would 
bubble  and  hiss,  boil  and  fizz,  with  tenfold  expansive¬ 
ness.  After  exhibiting  her  credentials  by,  holding  her 
burden  up  to  receive  the  cold  paternal  salute  on  its 
forehead,  she  would  drop  into  an  easy  chair,  unfasten 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and  rattle  away  till  the  par¬ 
lour-maid  announced  that  dinner  was  ready.  She 
would  then  bounce  up  in  seeming  confusion,  and,  with 
a  merry  laugh,  apologise  for  the  length  of  her  “  visita¬ 
tion.”  Time  passed  so  quickly  in  listening  to  his  im¬ 
proving  conversation,  she  would  say,  though  the  talking 
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was  all  done  by  herself — that  half-an-hour  in  his  com¬ 
pany  was  like  ten  minutes  in  any  other  house.  There¬ 
upon  my  father  would  smile  benignantly,  bow  in  a 
stately  manner,  and  gravely  remark,  “You  are  very 
good  to  say  so.  I  am  always  happy  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  it  is  my  duty  as  the  father  of  my  flock.” 
He  then  held  out  his  hand,  which  Miss  Brogden  re¬ 
verently  touched,  dropping  a  slight  courtesy  at  the  same 
time,  and  perhaps  adding  with  a  little  laugh,  “  Say 
t.a-ta,  baby.” 

At  the  commencement  of  this  system  of  morning 
c.alls  the  weather  was  unusually  fine,  and  for  above  three 
weeks  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
About  that  time,  however,  a  thunder-storm  came  on  a 
few  minutes  after  Miss  Brogden  had  taken  her  seat  in 
the  library.  My  father  w'as  sufl'ering  from  a  nervous 
headache,  as  he  always  did  when  the  atmosphere  w-as 
surcharged  with  electricity.  As  flash  followed  flash, 
instantaneously  succeeded  by  the  roar  of  a  thousand 
guns  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  from  myriad  platoons, 
he  grew  faint  and  sick,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink  to  the 
ground.  Maria  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Laying 
Anastasia  Marcella  in  the  chair  she  had  herself  occupied, 
she  rang  the  bell  for  vinegar,  water,  and  a  basin,  and 
with  her  own  handkerchief  bathed  my  father’s  forehead 
and  the  back  of  his  ears.  She  also  put  his  hands  in  hot 
water,  and  as  the  storm  passed  away  he  gradually  re¬ 
covered  his  usual  health  and  self-possession.  He  was 
cold  and  distant,  however,  in  his  acknowledgment  of 
his  fair  nurse’s  kindly  attention?,  and  merely  observed, 
“  Thank  you.  Miss  Brogden.  I  am  quite  well  now. 
I  am  sorry  you  should  have  wetted  your  handkerchief. 
Jane,”  turning  to  the  parlour-maid,  who  had  remained 
in  the  room  all  the  time,  maliciously  laughing  in  her 
sleeve,  “  bring  down  one  of  your  late  mistress’s  cambric 
handkerchiefs,  with  open-work  at  the  corners.  You 
will  find  them  in  the  small  right-hand  drawer  of  her 
wardrobe.  This  is  the  key.” 

Miss  Brogden  accepted  the  present  with  becoming 
emotion,  and  said  something  about  valuing  it  for  its 
donor’s  sake,  and  in  her  real  or  affected  embarrassment 
would  have  sat  down  upon  the  top  of  poor  me  had  not 
Jane  darted  forward  and  snatched  me  up  barely  in 
time. 

“  La,  miss !”  she  exclaimed  “  you  have  given  me 
quite  a  turn.  I  thought  you’d  ha’  squashed  the  lovely 
hinfant,  the  very  picter  of  its  scented  mamma.” 

Jane  was  more  familiar  with  scents,  especially  bad 
ones,  than  with  saints,  however  good  they  might  be, 
but  she  was  not  partial  to  the  idea  of  having  a  new 
mistress  who  was  likely  to  keep  a  far  tighter  hand  over 
her  servants  than  the  easy-going  Frenchwoman  who  had 
looked  upon  them  as  her  fellow-creatures. 

As  the  rain  still  fell  in  torrents  my  father  could  not 
avoid  asking  Miss  Brogden  to  partake  of  his  humble 
fare.  With  well-dissembled  reluctance  the  young  lady 
at  length  consented,  as  he  was  “  so  pressing,”  but  with 
maidenly  coyness  half-starved  herself  at  table.  No 
doubt  she  made  up  for  her  abstinence  at  supper-time, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  her  mother  commended  her 
conduct  throughout  this  electrical  episode.  Whether  my 
father  intended  it  or  not,  a  precedent  was  now  established, 
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and  thenceforth,  whenever  it  happened  to  rain,  he  was 
sure  to  have*a  guest  at  his  dinner-table,  although  the 
rain  never  prevented  the  apparition  of  Maria  and  his  babe 
at  half-past  one.  After  a  little  while  he  came  to  accept 
his  position  with  all  its  liabilities,  and  whenever  the 
morning  threatened  moisture  he  invariably  ordered  a 
tart  or  pudding,  or  some  little  extra. 

It  is  a  ticklish  thing,  however,  for  a  single  man  to 
offer  any  particular  civilities  to  a  single  woman.  Pla¬ 
tonic  affection  now-a-days  is  very  apt  to  end  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  or  in  the 
Divorce  Court.  People  soon  began  to  talk  in  mysterious 
whisperings  about  the  goings  on  at  the  vicar’s  house. 
If  the  parson  wanted  to  see  his  child  every  day,  as  was 
only  natural  that  he  should,  it  was  not  farther  for  him 
to  walk  to  the  farm  than  for  Maria  Brogden  to  walk  to 
the  vicarage.  And  how  was  it  that  Mrs.  Brogden 
herself  never  went  instead  of  her  daughter  ?  It  was  a 
pretty  sort  of  thing  for  the  parson  to  have  a  fine  ycung 
lass  to  dine  with  him  every  day,  and  his  wife  just  laid 
in  her  grave.  He  must  have  game,  too,  for  his  lady, 
as  soon  as  the  season  began  the  fact  being  that  the 
squire  had  sent  him  a  brace  of  birds  on  the  1st,  which 
were  cooked  on  the  following  day,  a  day  of  sudden 
showers,  as  it  chanced.  My  father  was,  of  course,  the 
last  person  to  hear  of  these  defamatory  whisperings. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  his  notice  was  the  gradual 
falling  away  of  his  congregation  whenever  it  was  his 
turn  to  preach,  while  his  curate  contrived  to  fill  the 
church  to  overflowing.  He  was  much  puzzled  by  this, 
as  that  young  gentleman’s  discourses  were  little  better 
than  schoolboy  essays,  and  were  delivered  in  a  dry, 
monotonous  manner,  of  a  decidedly  soporific  tendency. 
He  was  amused,  however,  to  find  that  his  assistant  really 
imagined  that  his  skeleton  sermons — for  they  were  truly 
nothing  but  bones — supplied  the  sort  of  spiritual  food 
after  which  his  hearers  hungered  and  were  athirst.  It 
was  therefore  idle  to  ask  him  to  account  for  the  evi¬ 
dently  increasing  coldness  of  the  parishioners,  which 
soon  showed  itself  in  a  still  more  striking  and  personal 
fashion.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  my  father  was 
accustomed  to  drop  in  upon  one  or  other  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  a  little  before  supper-time,  and  had  always  been 
asked  to  stop  and  refresh  himself,  a  welcome  and  an 
honoured  guest.  All  this  was  now  changed.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  a  house  the  inmates  seemed  suddenly 
turned  to  stone.  Nobody  spoke  to  him  except  in  brief 
response  to  a  direct  question,  and  when  supper  was 
announced  no  invitation  was  addressed  to  him,  the 
family  exchanging  glances,  and  pursuing  their  respective 
pursuits  until  he  rose  to  go.  Perplexed  and  hurt  by 
this  marked  dislike  to  his  society,  my  father  betook 
himself  to  Hawkshill  Farm  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up 
the  mystery.  There,  at  least,  he  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  The  Reverend  Tilt — the  Mr.  was  never  in¬ 
serted  in  those  parts — could  always  depend  upon  a 
pressing  invitation  to  stay  and  take  pot-luck  from  the 
hospitable  and  simple-minded  farmer,  who  esteemed 
the  parson’s  frequent  visits  as  a  great  compliment.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  my  father  took  care  to  call  at 
an  hour  when  the  good  man  was  sure  to  be  out  and 
about,  looking  after  his  men,  and  putting  his  hand  to 
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'  everything,  and  when  the  dame,  dressed  to  receive 

company,  would  be  mending  her  husband’s  stockings 
in  the  “  keeping-room.”  After  exchanging  the  usual 
.  salutations,  my  father  at  once  broke  the  ice,  and  plunged 

in  headlong. 

“  Mrs.  Brogden,”  he  said,  “  I  am  sure  you  will  tell 
me  the  truth.  What  have  I  done  to  offend  my 
.  parishioners  ?” 

!  The  question  was  so  unexpected  and  so  direct  that 

Mrs.  Brogden  was  taken  quite  aback,  and  sought  in  vain 
for  some  periphrase  wherewith  to  disguise  the  unplea¬ 
santness  of  her  answer.  She  therefore  evaded  the  point 
•  by  pretending  ignorance,  but  so  awkwardly  that  it  only 

made  matters  worse,  as  if  indicating  that  the  truth  was 
too  bad  to  be  told. 

“  Offend  your  parishioners,  Mr.  Tilt !”  she  exclaimed, 
raising  her  hands  in  holy  horror ;  “  what  could  have 
put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  Perhaps,  rather,  they 
!  have  offended  you  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear  madam,”  he  sadly  replied,  “  it  is  use- 
1  less  and  unkind  to  try  to  conceal  from  me  the  fact  that 

!  I  no  longer  possess  the  esteem  and  affection  of  my  flock. 

Their  coldness,  I  might  almost  say  their  aversion,  is  too 
plain,  too  palpable,  to  be  mistaken.  I  have  looked  into 
myself,  I  have  carefully  weighed  and  examined  my  con¬ 
duct,  and  I  can  find  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with, 
beyond  the  human  infirmities  which  have  always  beset 
me.  I  come,  therefore,  to  you,  believing  you  to  be  a 
true  and  sincere  friend,  and  once  more  I  entreat  you  to 
hide  nothing  from  me.  Let  me  know  what  it  is  that 
.  displeases  my  neighbours,  and  you  may  depend  upon  my 

being  ever  grateful  for  your  candour  and  friendship.” 

'  Thus  adjured,  Mrs.  Brogden  was  in  a  sore  perplexity. 

If  she  honestly  acquainted  him  with  the  malicious  gossip 
of  the  neighbourhood,  she  feared  he  would  remove  his 
child  from  her  care,  and  so  terminate  the  present  daily 
intercourse  with  her  daughter,  and  she  foresaw  that  the 
same  disastrous  result  would  ensue  if  any  other  person 
officiously  undertook  to  unseal  his  eyes.  She  resolved, 
therefore,  to  “  gang  warily,”  and  avoid  desperate  mea¬ 
sures  except  in  a  dire  emergency.  Accordingly,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  the  faded  old  Kidderminster  that  did  duty 
for  a  carpet,  she  replied  in  hesitating  accents — 

“  Had  you  asked  me  that  question,  Mr.  Tilt,  an  hour 
ago,  I  could  not  have  answered  you,  but  Mrs.  Fuller 
has  been  chatting  here  I  don’t  know  how  long.  She 
got  up  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  away  just  as  you  turned 
into  the  lane  that  leads  up  to  the  farm.  You  must  have 
met  her,  surely 

My  father  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  Mrs.  Brogden 
went  on — 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Fuller  did  say  something — you  know 
I  her  way,  she  is  always  gadding  about  from  house  to 

house,  carrying  a  parcel  of  tales  with  her  that  aint  no¬ 
body’s  business,  and  making  more  mischief  in  a  day  than 
she  can  unmake  in  a  year.  I  scarce  remember  now 
what  she  did  say.  I  never  pay  much  attention  to  her 
nonsense.  It  would  be  better  if  everybody  minded 
their  own  affairs,  and  left  their  neighbours  to  attend  to 
theirs.  That’s  my  motto,  Mr.  Tilt,  and  me  and  my 
’  good  man  has  always  stuck  to  it,  and  nobody  can’t  say 

as  we  ever  meddle  with  what  don’t  concern  us.” 

- - 


“  Yes,  yes,  you  are  an  excellent  woman,  Mrs.  Brog¬ 
den,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  like  you,”  said  my 
father,  who  was  accustomed  to  that  lady’s  ultra-femi¬ 
nine  discursiveness.  “  But  I  should  like  to  know  what 
Mrs.  Fuller  did  say.  She  may  be  given  both  to  embel¬ 
lishing  and  discolouring  whatever  reaches  her  ears,  but 
she  is  as  good  as  any  other  straw  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Tilt,  what  a  quiz  you  are,  begging  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  saying  so ;  but  you  have  hit  off  Mrs.  F. 
to  a  T.  Dear,  dear,  a  straw  !  He  !  he  !  he  !  That’s 
just  what  she  is.  Now  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  that,  if  I  had  worried  my  brains  ever  so ;  but  you 
are  so  clever,  and  that  everybody  says,  even  those 
who — who — bless  me,  I  forget  what  I  was  going  to 
say.” 

“  Pray  try  and  remember,  my  dear  madam,  what  it 
was  that  so  nearly  escaped  from  your  lips  just  then.  I 
want  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  am  certain  you  can  enlighten  me  if  you 
choose  to  do  so.  Of  course  I  cannot  constrain  you  to 
speak  contrary  to  your  inclinations,  but  in  that  case  I 
must  betake  myself  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  who  will  probably  ji¬ 
be  less  unwilling  to  hurt  my  feelings.”  So  saying,  my  L 
father  took  up  his  hat  and  was  about  to*  rise  to  take  0 
leave.  This  decisive  line  of  conduct  drove  Mrs.  Brog-  I 
den  to  despair.  I 

“  No,”  she  said — “  no,  Mr.  Tilt,  it  is  better  to  be  I 
slain  by  a  friend  than  stabbed  by  a  foe.”  My  father  I 
smiled  doubtfully.  “  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  | 
the  neighbours  think  you  are  just  a  little  too  hasty  in 
making  up  to  Maria.  They  say  you  might  have  waited 
a  little  longer  before  you  went  a-courting  for  another 
wife.  They  pretend - ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?”  cried  my  father, 
starting  to  his  feet.  “  What’s  that  about  your  daughter  ? 
Who  is  courting  whom  ?” 

“  Come,  come,  Mr.  Tilt,  don’t  take  on  in  that  way,  r 
or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  my*  story.  Your  atten¬ 
tions  to  Maria  have  been  so  marked  that  nobody  could 
help  noticing  them,  unless  it  were  my  good  man  and 
me,  who  have  enough  to  do  with  looking  after  our  own 
affairs.  You  didn’t  ought  to  have  made  her  stop  to 
dinner  so  often,  Mr.  Tilt.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that 
you  should  like  to  have  the  company  of  a  fine  buxom 
wench,  and,  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn’t.  I’ll  back 
our  Maria  against  the  country  side  for  a  plump,  comely 
lass,  who  has  got  a  pleasant  way  with  her,  and  would 
make  a  good  wife  to  any  honest  man,  gentle  or  s  imple, 
let  who  be  the  other.” 

“  Mrs.  Brogden,”  said  my  father,  sternly  and  se¬ 
verely,  “  this  has  gone  too  far  already.  It  must  go  no 
farther.  I  asked  your  daughter  to  stop,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  turn  my  child  out  in  the  rain.  But  I  never 
wished  you  to  send  Miss  Brogden  to  me,  and  I  beg  you 
will  never  do  so  again.  Otherwise  I  must  remove 
Marcella  from  your  superintendence.  Let  there  be  no 
more  of  this  tittle-tattle.” 

“  Hoity-toity  !”  cried  Mrs.  Brogden  in  a  rage,  getting 
up  and  standing  before  him  with  her  arms  akimbo. 

“  No,  no.  Reverend  Tilt,  not  if  I  know  it.  My  girl’s 
character  is  more  to  her  than  your  surplus  is  to  you. 
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If  she  has  demeaned  herself  to  be  a  nurse  to  your  brat, 
she  aint  going  to  be  talked  of  in  these  two  parishes,  and 
the  Lord  knows  in  how  many  more  besides,  because 
she  condescended  to  spend  the  day  with  you.  There 
aint  no  benefit  of  clergy  now-a-days.  Parsons  can’t  go 
and  have  pretty  confessionals  of  their  own  to  give  a 
relish  to  their  dinner,  and  then,  when  they  are  turned 
upon,  get  off  with  a  ‘  Let  there  be  no  more  of  this  tittle- 
tattle,’  No,  no.  Reverend  Tilt,  you  don’t  get  off  that 
way.  The  law  is  equal  to  us  as  to  you.” 

“  Bless  the  woman  !”  exclaimed  my  father,  “  what 
on  earth  is  she  driving  at  ?  Now,  seriously,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Brogden,  you  don’t  mean  to  accuse  me  of  any 
sort  of  impropriety  with  your  daughter,  do  you  ?  I 
assure  you  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  young 
lady,  and  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had 
ever  said  or  done  anything  that  could  possibly  raise  a 
blush  on  her  cheek.” 

“  That’s  all  moonshine,”  broke  in  the  dame,  whose 
innate  vulgarity  became  more  and  more  conspicuous  as 
she  lost  what  little  constraint  she  had  hitherto  maintained 
over  her  naturally  quick  temper.  “  What’s  the  use  of 
talking  about  your  respect  when  you  have  done  every¬ 
thing  in  your  power  to  make  her  a  byword  in  the 
county  ?  If  there  has  been  nothing  wrong  between  you, 
it  is  not  your  fault.  Thank  God,  my  child  has  been 
trained  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  pleasantness, 
and  has  never  caused  a  moment’s  anxiety  to  me  or  to 
my  good  man — no,  not  since  she  had  the  measles,  and 
then  she  was  in  a  short  frock  and  pinafore.  But  now 
all  the  neighbours  turn  away  their  heads  and  make 
believe  they  don’t  see  her,  and  it’s — it’s — break — break¬ 
ing  her  heart — that’s  what  it  is.”  And  overpowered 
by  her  maternal  sympathy,  Mrs.  Brogden  went  off  into 
a  violent  fit  of  sobbing  and  crying,  which,  as  my  father 
was  only  a  man,  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  dis¬ 
cretion. 

“  You  distress  me,  my  dear  madam,”  he  exclaimed 
with  a  nervous  tremor  in  his  voice.  “  Now  that  you 
mention  it,  I  see  how  very  imprudently  I  acted  in 
receiving  daily  visits  from  your  estimable  daughter.  I 
am  sure  I  meant  no  harm  by  it.  Miss  Brogden  will 
tell  you  that  I  never  uttered  a  word  to  her  that  might 
not  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
parish.  It  is  really  very  awkward.  What  can  I  do  to 
stop  people’s  mouths  ?  Would  you  wish  me  to  go 
away  for  a  few  weeks  till  the  thing  has  blown  over, 
and  after  that  we  can  see  as  little  of  each  other  as  you 
please  ?” 

“  I  could  not  have  believed  this  of  you.  Reverend 
Tilt,”  Mrs.  Brogden  replied,  under  a  fresh  access  of 
indignation.  “  1  tell  you  that  you  have  trifled  with  my 
poor  girl’s  affections,  that  you  are  breaking  her  heart, 
and  you  ask  me  what  you  should  do,  and  coolly  talk  of 


going  away,  to  try  on  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  some 
other  victim  of  your  fascinating  tongue.  I  am  ashamed 
of  you.  Reverend  Tilt,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self.  I  suppose  you  think  we  are  not  good  enough  for 
you  because  we  are  not  county  folks,  but  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  my  good  man,  simple  as  he  seems, 
was  for  many  years  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
yeomanry,  and  my  father  died  a  banker,  though  he  did 
fail  as  a  linenJraper.” 

My  father  stared  at  the  farmer’s  wife  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment.  At  last  the 
light  began  to  break  in  upon  him.  He  flushed  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  the  next  moment  the  colour  fled  from  his 
face.  The  hasty  promptings  of  indignation  gave  place 
to  the  still  small  voice  of  gentlemanly  honour  and  con¬ 
siderateness.  Mastering  his  emotion  with  a  strong 
effort,  he  calmly  replied — 

“  If  I  rightly  understand  you,  madam,  my  unguarded 
conduct  has  placed  your  daughter  in  a  somewhat  false 
position.  Is  that  so  ?  Very  good.  And  you  would 
further  have  me  believe  that  Miss  Brogden  has  con¬ 
ceived  for  myself  feelings  akin  to  those  which  usually, 
or  at  least  not  uncommonly,  culminate  in  matrimony. 
Have  I  rightly  hit  your  meaning,  or  has  my  foolish 
vanity  led  me  into  error  ?” 

Mrs.  Brogden  was  not  a  little  cowed  by  my  father’s 
self-possession  and  direct  interrogation.  However,  she 
continued,  though  with  manifest  trepidation,  to  murmur 
something  about  poor  Maria’s  infatuation,  her  fear  that 
she  would  go  off  into  a  consumption,  and  the  scandal 
made  by  busybodies. 

“  Enough,  madam,”  said  my  father,  as  he  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  door.  “  As  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman  I 
have  only  one  course  to  pursue.  If  Miss  Brogden  really 
aspires — I  mean  wishes — that  is,  will  consent  to  share 
my  poor  lot,  I  am  bound — that  is,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  accept  her  —  I  mean,  to  offer  her  my  hand  in 
marriage.” 

His  future  mother-in-law  jumped  up,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  resounding  kiss  on 
either  cheek.  “  Y'ou  are  a  dear  good  man,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  sobbing  and  laughing.  “  I  always  said  that  the 
Reverend  Tilt  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  nice 
affable  sort  of  man,  always  ready  to  dine  or  take  a  bit 
of  supper  with  any  one.  And  I  should  like  to  see  any 
one  who  would  say  to  the  contrairy.  As  for  that  two- 
legged  cat,  Mrs.  Fuller,  I  don’t  prize  her  that!"  em¬ 
phatically  snapping  her  finger  and  thumb. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  little  later,  in  the 
tenth  month  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  my  father 
was  again  shunted  on  to  a  matrimonial  siding,  though, 
had  he  consulted  his  own  wishes  alone,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  travelled  to  the  end  of  life’s  journey  on  a 
single  rail. 
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MY  FIRST  LITERARY  PARTY. 


JE  never  can  tell  where  we  may  find  ourselves. 
Christopher  Sly,  the  drunken  tinker,  wakes  up  in 
a  palace,  and  is  surrounded  by  obedient  servants,  by 
costly  paintings,  and  delightful  music.  So  it  is  with 
many  of  us  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  we  are  landed 
in  some  scene  where  we  never  dreamt  of  appearing.  For 
instance,  here  am  I — a  most  unliterary  individual ;  I 
never  perpetrated  a  sonnet,  wrote  an  essay,  or  kept  a 
book  of  extracts  from  the  poets  ;  in  fact,  I  much  prefer 
a  good  ride  on  a  fast-going  horse  to  the  most  thrilling 
romance  that  was  ever  penned  ;  and  yet  only  the  other 
day  there  I  was  figuring  away  at  a  literary  party.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  never  can  tell  what  roc  may  not  suddenly 
swoop  down  upon  us,  and  bear  us  off  to  some  Valley  of 
Diamonds.  How  I  got  to  my  Valley  of  Diamonds,  and 
what  I  saw  and  heard  when  there,  I  am  now  going  to 
relate. 

Last  Tuesday  Madame  M - sent  home  my  new 

bonnet.  A  most  elaborate  affair  it  was — all  be-ribboned, 
and  be-flowered,  and  be-feathered.  When  mounted  on 
my  head,  every  one  declared,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  that  I  had  never  looked  so  well  in  my  life  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  exhibit  the  bonnet 
and  its-  weare/  on  the  first  suitable  occasion.  This  occa¬ 
sion  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself ;  the  very  next 
afternoon  the  Merton  girls  came  in  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  band  of  the  R.  D.  G.’s  was  to  perform  in 
the  square. 

“Run,  I.ctitia,  run  immediately!”  cried  with  one 
voice  mother,  sister,  and  cousin — “  run  and  put  on 
your  new  bonnet.” 

So,  shining  triumphantly  in  all  the  gloss  of  my  new 
acquisition,  I  sailed  out,  accompanied  by  the  Mertons, 
extremely  well  pleased  -with  myself,  and  with  things  in 
general.  The  afternoon  was  lovely,  the  music  inspiriting, 
and  the  crowd  of  fashionable  butterflies  as  gay  and 
sparkling  as  ever.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  whisper  in  my 
ear  ;  it  was  from  Lizzie  Merton. 

“  Look,  Letitia,”  said  she,  “  there  are  the  Stanley 
Bakers  ;  they  are  coming  our  way — not  to  the  right,  to 
the  left ;  and  do  look  at  that  odd-looking  individual  they 
have  got  with  them ;  I  suppose  she  is  some  literary 
lioness,  and  she  is  certainly  the  queerest  one  I  have  ever 
seen,  even  in  their  menagerie.” 

Looking  in  the  right  direction,  I  now  saw  the  Stanley 
Bakers  and  their  friend  approaching  us.  The  Stanley 
Bakers,  like  Mrs.  Boffin  in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  set  up 
to  be  high-flyers  at  fashion  ;  they  want  to  be  first  in 
everything — to  know  the  newest  oddities,  to  wear  the 
newest  toilettes,  and  then  to  say  with  a  patronising  smile, 
“  You  are  all  a  year  behind  the  fashion  ;  we  always  get 
everything  direct  from  Paris.”  They  have  lately  acquired 
a  weakness  for  celebrities,  and  though  not  literary  them¬ 
selves,  wish  to  be  thought  so.  Literary  their  friend 
must  certainly  be ;  her  forehead,  which  was  large  and 
high,  was  ostentatiously  displayed,  every  scrap  of  hair 
being  carefully  drawn  away  from  it,  and,  moreover,  a 


very  suspicious-looking  pencil  and  note-book  peeped  out 
from  under  her  hand.  For  the  rest,  she  was  short  and  fat, 
her  face  and  retrousse  nose  being  of  a  decidedly  reddish 
tinge,  and  her  whole  air  seemed  to  say,  “  Look  at  me, 
for  I  indeed  am  worth  looking  at.”  Her  dress  was 
composed  of  half  the  colours  in  the  rainbow — a  crimson 
petticoat,  a  blue  tunic,  and  a  bonnet  of  white  and  maize. 
The  Stanley  Bakers  now  entered  into  a  full  stream  of 
talk,  and  their  companion  was  duly  announced  as  “  Mrs. 
Leopold  Smatter.” 

“  Such  a  clever  person,”  whispered  the  eldest  Miss 
Baker;  “writes  so  much — quite  a  celebrity.”  Then  aloud, 
“  We  are  going  to  have  a  few  friends  to  meet  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  next  Friday,  and  we  hope  you  will  be 
all  able  to  accept  our  invitation,  and  enjoy  such  an  intel¬ 
lectual  treat.” 

“  Yes,”  cried  the  little  lady,  rushing  headlong  into  the 
conversation — “  yes,  as  I  said  to  my  charming  friend. 
Miss  Stanley  Baker,  ‘  Now  don’t — don’t  give  one  of  your 
great  fashionable  entertainments  on  our  account ;  let  us 
have  something  of  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul.  If  you  wish  to  gratify  me  allow  me  to  ask  a 
few  chosen  spirits — Professor  Schiiufflehaussen,  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Scatterbrain,  Dr.  Lexicon,  and  a  few 
more  of  the  literati.  Such  a  reunion  -will  be  truly 
delightful ;  there  will  be  no  crowd,  no  pushing, 
a  few  choice  recitations,  some  readings  from  the  best 
poets,  a  flash  of  intellectual  conversation,  une  tasse 
de  the,  et  voilh !  Such  a  degage  little  bagatelle  is 
most  refreshing  to  the  wearied  and  jaded  mind.’  I  hope 
you  will  come.  Miss  Merton ;  and  your  young  friertd, 
will  she  not  accompany  you  ?  She  has  an  intellectual 
brow,  I  feel  she  is  one  of  us.  We  are  no  strangers  ; 
we  belong,  I  am  sure,  to  the  same  great  fraternity  of 
literati." 

And  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  Mrs.  Leopold  Smatter 
and  her  Stanley  Bakers  passed  from  our  astonished  gaze. 

“  What  a  bore  it  will  be  [’’exclaimed  Lizzie  Merton. 
“  No  flirting,  no  pleasant  chats  on  the  stairs,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  officers.” 

As  for  me,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  would 
be  fun,  though  not  precisely  of  the  kind  that  Lizzie 
Merton  intended.  Friday  evening  came,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  we  were  landed  at  the  Stanley  Bakers’  house. 
It  was  with  something  like  awe  that  I  gazed  at  the  hats 
and  umbrellas  in  the  hall.  What  an  immense  amount 
of  brains  must  those  hats  cover  I  It  seemed  as  if  the 
very  staircase  had  a  faint  odour  of  damp  foolscap  paper 
and  wet  proof-sheets.  . 

“  But  what  am  I  doing  here  ?”  said  I  to  myself.  “  I 
have  no  business  among  these  people.  I  am  not  literary, 
and  I  am  sure  I  never  said  I  was.  I  am  nothing  but  a 
dandelion,  and  I  have  been  taken  for  an  exotic.  Well ! 
I  can’t  help  it ;  I  must  only  go  in  and  rub  shoulders 
with  the  exotics.” 

Mrs.  Leopold  Smatter  was  waiting  at  the  door. 
Gorgeous  in  green  gauze,  and  sparkling  all  over  with 
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huqe  green  beetles,  she  now  received  us  from  the  hands 
of  Miss  Stanley  Baker. 

“  Delighted  to  see  you,  my  sweet  young  friend,”  cried 
she — “  delighted  to  welcome  you  into  our  literary  rs/mV. 
I  feel  you  are  a  kindred  spirit.” 

My  efforts  to  disclaim  this  assertion  were  completely 
lost. 

“Ah!  you  are  modest,”  cried  Mrs.  Smatter ;  “of 
course  you  are  modest ;  so  was  I  at  your  age — lament¬ 
ably,  distressingly,  alarmingly  modest.  Never,  never 
can  I  forget  when  my  ‘  Ode  to  the  Declining  Sun’  was 
first  read  in  company ;  the  perspiration  stood  in  drops 
on  my  brow,  tears  started  to  my  eyes,  my  knees  trem¬ 
bled  under  me.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  learned  to 
bear  my  laurels  more  calmly ;  so  no  doubt  will  you. 
You  have  read  my  works,  Mrs.  Leopold’s  Smatter’s 
works,  in  six  volumes  V’ 

I  stammered  out  that  I  had  not. 

“  No  !  you  amaze  me.  I  write.  Miss  Vandeleur,  on 
principle.  On  principle  I  oppose  the  dangerous  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  principle  I  advocate 
women’s  enfranchisement  from  the  fetters  with  which 
they  are  bound.  On  principle  I  ask  for  perfect  liberty 
from  the  social  hypocrisies  which  surround  us  ;  in  fact, 
I  am  the  champion  of  all  that  is  true,  and  noble,  and 
great,  and  grand.  Such  is  my  ambition,  and  in  this  am¬ 
bition  my  friends  are  good  enough  to  say  that  I  succeed. 

“  Do  you  see  Mr.  Smatter  ?”  continued  Mrs.  Leopold 
— “  my  better,  or,  as  he  sometimes  calls  himself,  my 
worse,  half;  though  he  is  my  husband,  he  is  one  of  my 
warmest  admirers,  and,  like  myself,  pays  court  to  the 
Muses.  You  cannot  think  what  charming  lines  he  wrote 
to  me,  in  which  I  was  addressed  as  the  champion  of  a 
sinking  world  ;  you  must  really  let  me  introduce  you  to 
him.” 

Then  there  luas  a  Mr.  Smatter  I — rather  small,  rather 
shy,  rather  extinguished  by  his  brilliant  partner,  but 
still  he  existed — existed  in  spectacles,  and  boasted  a 
scanty  crop  of  reddish-grey  whiskers.  At  present  he 
was  standing  by  the  fire,  talking  to  a  fat  German,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  great  Professor  Schiiufflehaussen. 
When  Mrs.  Smatter  laid  her  plump  hand  on  my  shoul¬ 
der  to  lead  me  up  to  her  lesser  half,  I  felt  acutely  the 
falseness  of  my  position.  The  company  might  well 
have  cried  out,  “  Que  diable  allait-elle  faire  dans  cette 
galere  ?”  But  the  learned  lady  would  not  be  interrupted, 
and  as  she  persisted  in  calling  me  literary,  literary  I 
must  resolve  to  be. 

“  My  charming  friend  here,”  said  Mrs.  Leopold, 
tapping  me  with  her  fan,  when,  the  introduction  over, 
we  stood  before  the  great  professor — “  my  charming 
friend  w’ill,  I  know,  bear  me  out  in  my  assertion  that 
literary  women  like  ourselves  (like  me,  alas  !)  need  not, 
do  not,  despise  the  meanest,  the  most  trivial  household 
duty  ;  the  nobly  intellectual  woman  will,  though  it  may 
be  with  a  sigh,  abandon  the  pen  for  the  needle,  and  lay 
down  the  unfinished  poem  to  take  up  the  humble 
scissors.  As  I  said  rather  happily  in  my  last  essay  in 
the  Weekly  Rt'generntcr,  ‘  Where  is  the  cultivated  woman 
who  would  disdain  to  cicatrise  the  wound  which  envious 
time  or  the  relentless  thorn  has  placed  in  the  silken  veil 
which  “  covers  beauty’s  pedestal  ?”  ’  ” 


I  was  completely  floored  by  this  last  period  ;  it  was 
very,  very  slowly  that  the  idea  at  length  dawned  upon 
me  that  Mrs.  Leopold  Smatter  must  mean  by  this  high- 
sounding  paragraph  nothing  else  but  mending  a  stocking. 

“  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  literary  I”  cried  I  to  my 
next  neighbour,  who  happened  to  be  a  Mr.  N.  O.  B. 
Lumsden. 

“  But  you  are  literary,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“  Indeed,  indeed  I  am  not,”  cried  I,  greatly  relieved 
to  unburthen  myself  to  some  one. 

“  I  was  just  thinking  that  you  were  the  most  literary- 
looking  person  in  the  room.” 

“  I !” 

“  Mr.  Lumsden  I  Mr.  Lumsden  !  you  are  wanted,” 
cried  Mrs.  Leopold  Smatter.  Then  turning  to  the 
company  she  announced  that  Mr.  N.  O.  B.  Lumsden 
was  about  to  favour  them  w'ith  a  recitation  from  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatest  poet — that  he  was  going  to  give  them 
“  Locksley  Hall.” 

Only  a  few  days  before  Mr.  N.  O.  B.  Lumsden  had 
received  a  series  of  prizes  for  various  athletic  sports — 
leaping.  Jumping,  racing,  hurling,  all  seemed  to  come 
easy  to  him  :  no  one  could  stand  against  “  Big  Lums¬ 
den.”  Now  he  appeared  to  be  going  in  for  literary 
honours.  A  little  bell  tingled.  Big,  red,  hot,  and 
nervous,  Mr.  Lumsden  now  faced  his  audience,  but 
strong  and  burly  though  he  was,  the  little  letter  r  was 
all  too  mighty  for  him,  and  he  began  as  fallows  : — 

“  Comwailcs,  leave  mo  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  ’tis  early 
mown, 

Leave  me,  ami  when  next  you  want  me,  sound  uiwn  your  bugle 
howii.” 

Those  faithless  r’s  were  too  bad — they  absolutely  and 
distinctly  refused  to  put  in  any  appearance  whatsoever  -, 
the  gallant  w’s  did  their  utmost  to  supply  their  place, 
but  how  can  one  letter  do  the  work  of  two?  There 
was  no  break,  however,  till  Mr.  Lumsden  arrived  at 
that  terrible  double  ditch  for  an  r-less  man — 

“  In  the  spwing  a  bwighter  ewimson  comes  into  the  wobin’s 
bweast, 

In  the  spwing — th — th - ” 

“  The  what  ?  what  is  it  comes  next  ?  be  quick  I” 
gasped  Mr.  Lumsden  ;  “  be  quick  I” 

“  The  water-wagtail,”  suggested  some  one  mindful 
of  w’s. 

“  In  the  spwing,”  proceeded  the  loud  monotonous 
voice  of  the  burly  Lumsden,  “  the  water-wagtail  gets 
himself  another  ewest.” 

One  or  two  grinned,  two  or  three  more  giggled 
feebly,  but  Mr.  N.  O.  B.  Lumsden  went  on  steadily  to 
the  close,  and  sat  down  covered  with  glory  and  blushes. 

“  That’s  a  pretty  thing  of  Longfellow’s,”  remarked  a 
non-literary  young  lady  near  me. 

“  Longfellow’s,  my  dear  I  Tennyson’s  you  mean.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  -,  somehow  I  never  know  them 
apart.  Tennyson’s  of  course.  Isn’t  it  a  wonder  how 
he  can  think  of  it  all  ?” 

“  Think  of  it  I”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leopold  Smatter, 
catching  the  words  as  she  passed  ;  “  how  does  anybody 
think  of  anything  ?  There  are  inspirations  which  rise 
before  the  mind  unbidden  and  unsought.  How  did  I 
think  of  my  ‘  Ode  to  Garibaldi  ?’  It  rushed  into  my 
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brain  like  a  tornado.  I  sprang  from  my  couch,  seized 
hold  of  a  pencil,  and  transcribed  it  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  Transcribed  it  I  say,  for  it  came  to  me  like  a 
vision.  How  amazing  are  the  delights  of  genius ! 
how  animating  are  its  pleasures !  how  it  binds  us 
all  together  with  a  sacred  indestructible  tie !  There 
is  my  friend  Lady  Scatterbrain  :  we  had  not  met  for 
years — she  wrote  under  the  name  of  Amina,  1  under 
that  of  Saccharissa — the  other  day  we  met  unexpectedly 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  She  cried  ‘  Sac¬ 
charissa!’  I  cried  ‘Amina!’  and  we  rushed  into  one 
another’s  arms.  Ah  !  my  dear  Miss  Stanley  Baker, 
don’t,  don’t  ask  me  to  perform  on  the  violin  ;  I  really 
don’t  think  I  could  summon  up  courage  to  exhibit 
before  this  critical  audience.  Well,  if  you  do  insist,  and 
if  you  promise  to  accompany  me,  but  remember  that  I 
am  quite  out  of  practice ;  we  literary  people,  as  Miss 
Vandeleur  knows,  cannot  keep  up  everything.” 

I  don’t  know  what  Mrs.  Leopold  Smatter  was  when 
in  practice,  but,  out  of  practice,  the  united  performances 
of  herself  and  Miss  Baker  sounded  like  a  concerto 
movement  by  an  infuriated  company  of  tomcats.  The 
learned  lady,  however,  seemed  vastly  pleased  with  her 
own  efforts  ;  she  wagged  her  head  till  the  beetles  shook 
again  ;  she  smirked,  she  raised  her  face  to  the  ceiling 
with  an  expression  of  rapture,  she  flirted  her  fingers 
backwards  and  forwards,  she  murdered  crotchets  and 
quavers  with  equal  ease  and  nonchalance,  and  when  at 
last  she  laid  down  the  bow  it  was  with  a  triumphant 
air  as  much  as  to  say,  “  What  do  you  think  of  that 
Is  there  anything  I  can’t  do  ?” 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  hired  waiter  from  the  hotel  announced,  with  some 
perplexity  in  his  face,  the  name  of  the  “  Countess  of 
Crissy  Crossy.” 

Miss  Stanley  Baker  exchanged  glances  with  her  sister. 
“  How  stupid  he  is  !  The  Countess  de  Sainte  Crix 
Croix  of  course.  How  kind  of  her  to  come  !” 

The  countess  now  fluttered  into  the  room,  a  slight 
blonde  little  personage,  all  gauzy  and  tissuey.  Miss 
Stanley  Baker  advanced  to  meet  her,  but  her  French, 
like  Mr.  N.  O.  B.  Lumsden’s  r’s,  seemed  to  have  de¬ 
camped  without  leave,  and  whatever  remnant  still  re¬ 
mained  appeared  to  have  been  learned,  like  that  of 
Chaucer’s  prioress,  at  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe. 

“  Bon  soir,  madame,”  was  Miss  Baker’s  salutation  ; 
“  ayez  la  bonte,  voulez-vous — come  to  the  fire.” 

To  this  polite  invitation  the  countess  responded  with¬ 
out  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  but  before  she  could  take 
her  seat  she  was  pounced  upon  by  Mrs.  Leopold 
Smatter,  who  tan  to  salute  her  with  a  torrent  of  lame 
French,  interspersed  with  layers  of  English.  “  Chere 
comtesse,  je  suis  enchantee  de  vous  voir.  You  have 
often  heard  of  me,  Mrs.  Leopold  Smatter,  authoress  of 
Plots  and  Plotters^  Liberty  and  Love,  and  an  epic  poem 
in  three  parts.”  Then  harking  back  to  French  again, 
“  Votre  grand  poete  Lamartine  m’a  envoye  des  vers,  il 
m’a  fait  beaucoup  des  complimens.  J’ai  traduit  plusieurs 
de  ses  ouvrages — j’ai - ” 

How  many  more  of  the  French  writers  may  have 
testified  their  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Smatter ’s  talents  I 
am  not  able  to  say,  as  just  then  Miss  Stanley  Baker  and 


Mr.  Leopold  Smatter  marched  up  to  entreat  the  learned 
lady  to  favour  the  company  with  a  recitation. 

“  Now  do  give  us  a  little  recitation — ^just  something 
short.  It  would  be  so  kind — ycu  could  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  deprive  us  of  such  a  pleasure.  Something  of 
your  own,  now  do,  pray.” 

“  My  love,”  said  little  Mr.  Smatter,  “  I  w'as  thinking 
of  those  fine  verses  you  wrote  the  other  day  addressed 
to  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  Polish  women, 
those  noble  creatures  who  have  evinced  such  a  splendid 
love  for  liberty,  and  such  a  burning  passion  for  eman¬ 
cipation — from — from - ” 

“  The  iron  hoof  of  the  oppressor,”  volubly  suggested 
Mrs.  Smatter.  “  Ah,  my  dear  Leopold,  you  little  know 
what  you  ask.  I  am  really  afraid  I  could  not  remember 
that  trifle ;  it  is  a  mere  nothing  ;  just  a  little  bagatelle, 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  scribbled  down, 

I  may  say,  in  five  minutes.” 

“  In  five  minutes,  my  dear  I”  cried  Mr.  Smatter — “  in 
three  minutes  you  mean.  Three  minutes  was  all  that 
Mrs.  Smatter  took  to  put  together  those  very  remarkable 
lines  that  she  is  now  about  to  recite.” 

“Wonderful!  Amazing!  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  so  clever  ?” 

“  Do,  pray,  let  us  have  them,”  rose  in  chorus  from 
the  assembled  listeners. 

“  Well,  as  you  do  seem  so  very  anxious,”  said  the 
learned  lady  with  a  gratified  smile,  “  perhaps  I  will  try 
just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  lines.  Leopold,  fetch  me 
my  scarf — my  Roman  scarf.  I  feel  more  of  the  divine 
afflatus  when  I  bear  the  colours  of  freedom.” 

The  scarf  was  brought,  and  the  little  lady  twisted 
the  crimson  folds  into  something  like  classic  drapery. 
She  dragged  them  here,  she  dragged  them  there  -,  then 
with  a  shake  of  her  green  gown,  she  sat  bolt  upright 
in  her  chair,  cleared  her  throat,  surveyed  her  audience, 
tilted  up  her  head,  and  flung  out,  with  extraordinary 
emphasis,  the  following  words  : — 

“  Queen  of  Eii'iland !  Queen  of  women ! 

Queen  of  free-born  roi'k  ami  fen.” 

These  opening  words  have  stuck  to  my  memory  with 
wonderful  tenacity.  The  next  I  forget,  but  at  the  close 
Mrs.  Smatter  received  a  regular  ovation.  Minerva  was 
nothing  to  her,  and  as  to  Madame  de  Stael,  she  might 
indeed  hide  her  diminished  head. 

“  Now,”  exclaimed  the  prodigy — “  now  you  really 
ought  to  persuade  Mr.  Smatter  to  give  his  rendering  of 
the  ‘  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred.’  I  assure  you,  on 
good  authority,  that  Tennyson  was  present  one  day 
when  Mr.  Smatter  recited,  and  he  said  that  he  really 
had  never  understood  his  own  production  so  well  before, 
that  he  had  got  quite  a  new  conception  of  it.” 

“  So  now  it  was  Mr.  Smatter’s  turn  to  come  forward  ; 
it  was  Mr.  Smatter’s  turn  to  blink  at  the  audience  with 
his  little  nervous  eyes,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Smatter’s  turn 
to  sit  with  a  look  of  sovereign  approval,  to  nod  her  head 
at  the  close  of  every  line,  and  to  glance  about  now  and 
then,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  hear  that,  do  you  ?” 

“  Attend,”  she  whispered  to  the  company  in  general — 
“  attend  particularly  when  Mr.  Smatter  gives  the 
charge — the  word  of  command — he  was  taught  to  do  it 
by  a  distinguished  field-officer,  who  told  Mr.  Smatter 
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that  he  did  It  even  better  than  Colonel  Bennett  him¬ 
self.” 

“  C — h — a — rge  !”  now  roared  the  little  man  with 
such  tremendous  and  astonishing  force  that  some  of  us 
started  off  our  chairs,  and  a  small  niece  of  the  Stanley 
Bakers  whimpered  out  that  the  naughty  man  must  not 
make  such  a  noise,  but  let  Susan  take  her  to  bed. 

Every  one,  however,  combined  in  agreeing  that  Mr. 
Smatter’s  recitation  was  really  magnificent,  and  that 
nothing  could  possibly  be  finer  than  his  “  Charge  !” 

Some  respite  was  now  afforded  by  an  interval  for 
refreshments,  but  Mrs.  Smatter  seemed  determined  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  soon  began  to  move  it  again. 

“  Mr.  Johnson,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  idle. 
I  know  you  are  set  down  for  a  reading.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  good-tempered,  jolly  country  gentle¬ 
man,  replied  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  do  his 
best. 

“  Johnson  !”  anxiously  whispered  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  behind  him — “  Johnson  !  what  are  you 
going  to  read 

“  ‘  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.’  ” 

“  ‘  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  !’  Byron’s  ‘  Battle  of 
Wtiterloo  !’  Johnson,  you  mustn’t  read  that ;  you  really 
must  not.  That’s  my  part.  I  have  prepared  it  most 
carefully.” 

“Oh,  bother  your  preparation!”  cried  Johnson. 
“  What’s  the  good  of  preparing  them  ?  I  never  do. 
Can’t  you  read  something  else  ?  Anything  will  do  ;  it 
doesn’t  matter  what.” 

“  Of  course  it  matters  what !  Do  you  think  that 
Bellew  or  any  of  those  men  stand  up  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  without  preparation  ?  I  always  study  my 
pieces.” 

“  More  fool  you,  that’s  all  I  can  say  1  I’m  sure  Tm 
not  going  to  compare  myself  to  Bellew,  but  this  sort  of 
thing  is  quite  different.  Read  I  of  course  any  one  can 
read.  Read  ‘  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,’  can’t  you  ? 
It  will  do  just  as  well.” 

“I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  ‘The  Battle  of 


Waterloo’  I  have  prepared,  and  ‘  The  Battle  of  Waterloo’ 
I  shall  read,  and  nothing  else.” 

“  Oh,  very  well !”  answered  Johnson.  “  It’s  not 
worth  making  a  fuss  about  -,  then  I  shall  read  ‘  Alonzo 
the  Brave  it  makes  such  a  jolly  good  row'.” 

“  Alonzo  the  Brave”  was  accordingly  read,  and  duly 
applauded,  and  now  came  the  turn  of  the  testy  old 
gentleman  in  the  corner. 

“  Sir  Hugh  !  Sir  Hugh  MacAdam  I”  called  Miss 
Stanley  Baker. 

“  Here,  here  I  am  I”  responded  he,  making  a  desperate 
attempt  to  work  himself  out  of  the  circle  of  dresses  by 
which  he  was  entangled.  At  last,  with  a  great  many 
struggles,  he  reached  the  post  of  honour,  and  the  little 
bell  began  to  tingle. 

“  My  spectacles  I”  cried  he,  fumbling  in  his  pocket — 
“  my  spectacles  I  Where  on  earth  can  they  be  ?” 

Down  bobbed  every  head,  but  no  sign  of  the  missing 
article. 

“  I  told  my  man  Robinson  to  put  them  in  my  pocket,” 
cried  the  agonised  little  K.C.B.  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
“  What  shall  I  do  ?” 

“  Perhaps,  Sir  Hugh,  you  might  be  able  to  manage 
with  your  double  eye-glass,”  suggested  Miss  Baker. 

“  Well,  perhaps  I  might.  I  will  try,  at  any  rate.” 

And  then  ensued  a  long  and  awkward  pause,  in 
which  Sir  Hugh  was  engaged  adjusting  the  glasses, 
which  somehow  would  not  be  adjusted  properly. 
When  at  last  they  were  settled  in  the  right  spot,  one 
hand  must  hold  them  up,  while  the  other  w'as  required 
for  the  book.  With  much  stammering  and  hesitating 
the  bald-headed,  fidgety  old  man  now  began.  But  he 
had  not  gone  far  when  the  rebellious  glasses  shifted  and 
finally  fell  off.  What  was  our  amazement  when  our 
ears  were  now  greeted  by  the  lines — 

“  Ami  cheeks  all — jiale — wbicli  hut — an  hour  ago 

Blushed — blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own — roLiXESs!” 

An  audible  titter  resounded  through  the  room.  Sir 
Hugh  shut  up  the  book  in  a  huff,  we  said  good-night, 
and  so  ended  my  first  literary  party. 


THE  CHRIST. 

KROM  LEONARDO  DA  VlNCl’s  LAST  SUPPER. 


As  twilight  deepens  in  my  silent  room. 

In  glimmering  outlines  that  recede  in  gloom 
The  friendly  portraits  on  the  walls  appear. 

But  this  one  Face  of  faces  grows  more  clear — 

A  still,  white  shadow,  taking  shape  in  eyes 
Behind  whose  closed  lids  boundless  sorrow  lies — 

In  lips  that  have  kissed  Death,  and  kept  the 
print 

Of  all  its  bitterness  in  shape  .and  tint. 

While  yet  He  fills  with  sw’eetness  to  the  brim 
The  cup  of  those  who  sup  their  last  with  Him. 

Poor  wraith  of  woe,  kinsmen  in  grief  are  we. 

And  through  the  dusk  my  heart  yearns  unto 
Thee, 


And  fain  would  spill,  in  breaking,  all  its  balm 
Of  helpless  love,  to  give  Thee  transient  calm. 

O  blind,  withhold  thy  kisses  from  His  brow. 

Until  Divinity  is  poor  as  thou  ; 

Needing  no  smallest  voice,  no  lightest  sign. 
Self-crowned  with  woe,  He  makes  the  night 
divine  ; 

And  I,  who  dared  to  pity,  fear  to  pray — 

.So  great  He  seems,  so  poor  all  I  would  say. 

In  love  with  present  ease,  afraid  of  pain. 

Too  short  of  sight  to  see  its  far-off  gain — 

Oh,  have  the  soft  arms  of  Thy  patience  room, 
h'or  such  to  creep  within  from  out  the 
gloom 
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HEDGED  WITH  THORNS. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EL  DORADO. 

A  THICK  drizzling  rain  greeted  our  arrival  into  the 
great  city.  The  gas-lamps  were  reflected  on  the 
Vi  et  pavement,  umbrellas  and  waterproofs  were  crowded 
together  in  close  masses,  and  noise  and  roar  w'as  every¬ 
where.  There  was  something  in  this  very  noise  and 
roar  that  was  acceptable  and  stimulating — stimulating  as 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  the  war-horse ;  for  noise 
told  of  w'ork,  action,  and  business  and  this  was  now 
what  filled  my  thoughts  completely.  We  were  to  go 
to  No.  3,  Paradise-place,  Notting-hill ;  the  name  was 
attractive — it  gave  one  the  notion  of  something  open  and 
cheerful ;  but  when  we  were  set  down  at  the  door, 
whatever  illusions  we  had  on  the  subject  were  com- 
i  pletely  dispelled.  Before  us  was  a  row  of  bare  white 
little  houses,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  other  houses, 
and  without  a  speck  or  a  spot  of  green  to  be  seen.  Our 
rooms  were  on  the  upper  story,  and  up  a  narrow  steep 
staircase  we  went,  then,  led  by  a  sharp-faced  maid¬ 
servant,  with  a  tallow  candle  in  her  hand,  and  a  dirty 
green  ribbon  round  her  neck,  we  turned  into  a  passage, 
and  there  was  our  future  apartment.  It  was  very  small. 
There  was  a  faded  red  cloth  on  the  table,  a  portrait  of 
the  Queen,  much  stained  with  damp,  so  that  the  nose 
was  quite  invisible ;  over  the  chimney-piece  a  solitary 
armchair,  shaped  as  no  upholsterer  had  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  covered  with  greasy  moreen,  in  one  corner ;  a 
horsehair  sofa  in  another,  and  a  few  crazy  chairs  were 
dispersed  here  and  there  as  if  they  were  trying  very  hard 
to  make  themselves  upright,  and  felt  that  their  efforts 
were  unavailing.  When  the  fire  burnt  up,  and  we 
began  our  tea,  things  looked  a  little  better  :  it  was  true 
f  that  the  teapot  was  an  earthenware  one,  that  the  butter 
had  a  salty  taste,  and  the  milk-jug  had  lost  its  handle, 
i  but  then  our  expectations  had  not  been  very  great,  and 
^  Paradise-place  might  have  its  advantages. 

\  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
r  country  people  that  they  will  not  make  their  fortunes  in 
London.  Arguments  may  be  used,  instances  to  the 
I  contrary  may  be  quoted,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
the  logic  of  Paley,  may  be  brought  in,  but  fire  will  still 
L;  linger  in  the  ashes  of  belief.  The  notion  is  too  firmly 

I  imbedded  that  the  great  city  is  an  El  Dorado,  a  mine 

of  Golconda,  and  if  the  proper  vein  is  only  found  it 
will  be  sure  to  yield  golden  spoil.  This  idea  was  very 
strong  with  me ;  love  must  now  fade  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  I  must  brave  myself  for  action,  and  think 
of  work — of  earning — of  independence.  The  morning 
f  after  we  arrived  in  Paradise-place,  as  I  lay  awake  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  arousing  hum,  my  plans  occupied  me  com¬ 
pletely.  They  were  somewhat  indistinct  and  hazy,  as 
Aunt  Sarah  had  bluntly  said.  Plan  No.  l  sounds  now 
almost  childish,  though  then  it  looked  promising  enough. 
I  had  some  yards  of  lace,  which  I  had  done  myself. 


and  which  I  intended  offering  to  some  of  the  shop¬ 
keepers.  It  was  well  done,  and  I  should  surely  get 
something  for  it,  and  extensive  orders  for  more.  It 
was  handicraft,  to  be  sure,  but  to  earn  even  by  handi¬ 
craft  is  better  than  not  to  earn  at  all,  and  I  was  fired 
with  ambition  to  make  up  by  my  own  exertions  for  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Staveley’s  possessions,  which  had  caused  so 
much  mourning  and  lamentation.  The  second  plan  was 
some  coloured  sketches  of  flowers  and  ferns,  which  I 
thought  might  possibly  do  for  designs.  Somebody  must 
invent  designs  for  patterns,  title-pages,  and  hundreds  of 
such  things  ;  w-hy  might  not  mine  do  as  well  as  other 
people’s  ?  They  were  true  to  nature,  they  were  grace¬ 
fully  grouped  :  why  might  they  not  fetch  something  ? 
They  should  have  a  chance,  at  all  events.  I  was  green  ; 

I  know  I  was  very  green ;  even  then  I  had  a  distant 
suspicion  that  I  was,  but  I  was  far  from  being  aware  of 
the  real  extent  of  my  own  greenness.  I  don’t  know 
that  I  have  not  a  sort  of  pity  for  myself.  Directly  after 
breakfast  we  set  out ;  we  took  the  omnibus,  and  as  we 
rumbled  along  I  was  occupied  in  building  a  castle  in  the 
air.  We  should,  with  the  fruit  of  my  earnings,  take  a  villa 
on  the  Thames,  and  set  up  a  neat  little  establishmenr, 
including  a  boy  in  buttons.  I  was  roused  from  this 
picture  by  being  let  down  where  we  had  agreed  to  stop 
— in  the  middle  of  Regent-street.  Now  came  the  tug 
of  war  ;  a  large  fancy  shop  was  before  us — we  entered. 
“  Chairs  for  the  ladies.”  Chairs  were  placed.  Dear 
me  !  how  very  hard  it  was  to  begin  ! 

“  Do  you  ever  buy  work  here — lace  for  instance  ?” 

This  was  said  in  a  half-whisper,  and  I  hardly  dared 
to  produce  the  little  brown  paper  parcel. 

What  hair  the  young  person  had  whom  I  addressed  ! 
What  a  marvellously-fitting  dress  !  What  beads,  and 
earrings,  and  chains  !  She  surveyed  me  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  look  that  said,  “  Oh  !  you  want  to  sell,  do 
you  ?  We  only  want  people  to  buy.”  Already  I  began 
to  feel  ashamed. 

“  No,”  she  answered  rather  crossly,  “  I  don’t  think 
we  ever  do.  Mr.  Manning,”  calling  to  some  one  at  the 
top  of  the  shop,  “  here,  you  are  wanted.” 

A  portly  individual  with  a  thick  gold  chain  now 
stalked  consequentially  towards  us,  and  I  felt  that  the 
eyes  of  several  customers  were  fixed  on  me  with  an 
inquiring  stare. 

“  This  lady,”  said  the  young  person,  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  contempt  and  derision  lurking  in  her  face  and 
voice,  “  wants  to  know  whether  we  ever  buy  lace  at  our 
establishment.” 

The  portly  individual  looked  as  if  he  had  received  a 
gross  insult. 

“  Buy  lace  !”  he  repeated — “  buy  lace  !  We  should 
never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing.  We  are  amply  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  choicest  specimens.  Look  at  these 
drawers,”  he  said  with  a  w’ave  of  his  hand  ;  “  the  finest 
Venetian  point,  the  most  effective  Limoges,  the  most 
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exquisite  Valenciennes — all  done  by  experienced  hands. 
Miss  Sharp,  you  could  have  given  this — ahem  ! — lady 
her  answer  yourself.  Buy  lace  in  our  establishment ! 
the  idea  of  such  a  thing  !  James,  open  the  door.” 

This  rebuff  was  the  first,  but  it  was  not  the  last,  I 
got  that  morning.  Everywhere  we  went  my  specimens 
were  offered  and  exhibited,  and  everywhere  they  were 
refused,  often  with  something  very  like  contempt. 
Buying  is  so  much  easier  than  selling.  If  we  want  to 
give  out  money  we  are  welcome,  but  if  we  want  to  take 
it  in,  many  doors  will  be  slammed  against  us.  I  went 
home  to  Paradise-place  rather  disheartened,  but  still 
determined  not  to  give  in  ;  if  one  place  would  not 
answer,  perhaps  another  might.  My  two  first  schemes 
had  failed  utterly  and  entirely  they  were  poor  little 
boats,  and  they  had  gone  to  the  bottom  without  a 
struggle.  I  must  try  something  else.  During  the  wet 
winter  days  at  Kilcompton  I  had  spent  a  great  many 
hours  writing ;  it  seemed  to  relieve  me,  and  I  had  now 
a  tolerable  collection  of  MSS.  which  I  resolved  should 
go  oat  into  the  world-sea,  and  sink  or  swim  as  they 
might.  There  were  sketches  in  prose,  and  sentiments 
in  verse,  and  some  of  them  really  read  remarkably  well. 
Why  might  not  this  plan  succeed  It  promised  well. 
I  got  a  pen-and-ink,  and  an  old  newspaper  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  magazines,  and 
then  I  proceeded  to  select  my  treasures.  Could  that 
striking  simile,  could  those  melodious  lines,  fail  to  arrest 
the  eye  of  the  discerning  editor  ?  Impossible.  I  ima¬ 
gined  him  starting  from  his  chair,  a  delighted  smile 
stealing  over  his  face.  I  imagined  him  penning  me  a 
note,  in  which  my  manuscript  was  welcomed  to  a  home 
in  his  pages,  and  I  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  rising  lights 
in  the  literary  firmament.  There  were  no  less  than 
ten  neat  little  parcels,  and  I  wrote  boldly  outside,  “  To 
the  Editor  of  Adelphi  ”  or  “The  Slalwattscr as  the 
case  might  be.  Who  could  tell  whether  I  might  not  yet 
be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  those  distinguished 
and  mysterious  men  It  was  getting  dark  when  I 
carried  the  precious  bundle  of  missives  to  the  nearest 
pillar-post ;  I  dropped  them  in  one  by  one.  The  moon 
had  come  out  to  look  on.  She  was  a  fair,  pale  crescent, 
with  a  train  of  twinkling  stars  round  her  that  eyed  me 
friendlily  out  of  their  dark  gloom.  I  looked  up  1  I  read 
a  favourable  augury  in  the  heavens.  I  went  home 
hopeful,  almost  joyous. 

For  the  first  few  days  nothing  came — I  could  expect 
nothing ;  but  after  a  week  had  gone  by,  the  postman’s 
knock  seemed  to  go  through  and  through  me.  “  It 
gave  a  very  echo  to  the  throne  where  hope  was  seated,” 
and  I  started  up  and  ran  to  the  door.  “  Any  letters 
for  upstairs  ?”  “  No ;  one  for  Mrs.  Forbes”  (who 

lodged  in  the  parlour)  “  or  one  for  Mrs.  Smith,  the  land¬ 
lady,”  but  none  for  us  ;  or  if  there  chanced  to  be  any¬ 
thing,  it  was  some  stupid  newspaper  or  disappointing 
letter  from  Aunt  Sarah.  At  last  something  did  come, 
but  what  was  it  ?  My  own  brain-children  sent  back 
again.  They  had  looked  so  well  when  they  had  gone 
out  fair  and  clean,  now  they  were  blotted  and  soiled  ; 
they  were  like  birds  with  draggled  and  drooping 
feathers.  Before  they  had  been  full  of  promise,  now 
they  were  rejected,  miserable,  spiritless.  A  few  lines 


from  the  editorial  pen  generally  •  accompanied  them, 
sometimes  a  short  and  pithy  “  With  thanks”  was 
scrawled  outside,  sometimes  it  was  “  The  editor  of  the 
Addphl  begs  to  return  the  accompanying  MS.,  having 
no  use  for  it and  sometimes,  worse  than  all,  it  was 
that  “  The  editor  of  So-and-so  begs  to  decline  Miss 
Routledge’s  kind  offer  of  contributing  to  his  pages,  he 
being  amply  supplied  with  suitable  MSS.”  One  and  all 
united  in  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  want  me  or  mine. 
All !  all !  not  one  stray  lamb  admitted.  Why  was 
this  ?  I  could  not  tell.  I  tried  to  be  impartial ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  my  words  were  as  good  as  some  of 
those  which  I  saw  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  print. 
Was  it,  as  A.  Trollope  says,  only  the  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  grandmothers,  and  lady-loves  of  the  editors 
who  were  permitted  to  shine  in  their  pages  ?  Of  that 
I  couldn’t  say ;  of  what  went  on  within  those  closed 
editorial  doors  I  was  as  ignorant  as  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  themselves.  I  only  knew  that  I  was  rejected, 
that  the  door  was  slammed  in  my  fiice,  that  no  one 
wanted  my  MSS.,  and  no  one  wanted  me.  I,  however, 
resolved  on  another  effort.  Again  and  again  papers  were 
sent  out  with  a  similar  result.  At  last  one  of  my  pro¬ 
ductions  found  a  home,  but  no  guineas  were  given  for 
it,  and  this  did  not  mend  matters  very  much  ;  the  bare 
glory  of  appearing  in  print,  as  we  all  know,  butters  no 
parsnips. 

And  now  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  had  sometimes 
read  of  the  trouble  people  had  to  get  employment,  but 
they  were  mostly  men.  I  was  a  woman,  and  it  seemed 
a  thousand  times  worse  for  me.  It  was  impossible  to 
go  here  and  there,  to  push  and  assert  claims,  to  struggle 
for  a  foremost  place  in  the  great  wrestling-match  ;  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  wait,  and  what  is 
worse  than  waiting  for  what  never  comes  ?  Day  after 
day,  1  sat  up  in  one  little  room  at  Paradise-place,  trying 
to  think  of  something  that  would  do,  dismissing  one 
scheme  as  useless,  another  as  visionary,  and  mean¬ 
while  the  weeks  slipped  by,  and  I  was  just  where  I  was 
before.  Nothing  had  turned  up  ;  there  appeared  to  be 
no  prospect,  no  loopholes,  no  tiny  crevices  of  hope. 
Our  purse  was  getting  empty,  and  all  my  dreams  of 
independence  seemed  to  have  faded  into  smoke.  I  read 
articles  in  the  newspapers  about  women’s  work.  The 
writers  sneered  at  us — the  weaker  sex — for  wishing  to 
find  occupation,  for  entering,  as  they  expressed  it,  the 
ranks  with  men.  “  Women’s  proper  vocation,”  they 
said,  “  was  to  be  found  in  home  duties — in  matrimony. 
Let  them  marry,  that  is  their  natural  calling,  let  them 
not  wish  for  any  other,  their  most  suitable  sphere  is 
home.  Having  found  a  protector,  let  them  be  content 
with  household  cares.  The  battle  of  life,  the  earning 
money  for  the  support  of  a  family,  that  is  befitting  the 
sterner  sex  ;  by  all  means,  therefore,  let  every  woman 
marry,  and  not  annoy  people  with  clamours  for  employ¬ 
ment,  and  efforts  to  elbow  out  a  place  ii  the  already 
overstocked  labour  market.” 

Such  words  seemed  very  like  the  comfort  that  Zophar 
the  Naamathite,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  and  Elihu  the  Buzite  administered  to  Job  when 
he  was  sitting  among  ashes,  and  scraping  himself  with 
a  potsherd.  They  were  miserable  veracities,  worn-out. 
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pitiless  truisms — they  were  stones  instead  of  bread, 
scorpions  instead  of  meat,  ashes  instead  of  nourishment. 

There  was  one  well-known  channel  of  employment 
to  which  I  had  not  yet  applied.  I  had  never  tried  the 
governess  scheme,  and  it  was  generally  the  usual  resort. 
But  I  had  no  fancy  for  teaching,  no  taste  for  it,  still, 
when  nothing  else  offered,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  my 
thought  to  it.  It  must  be  teaching  for  the  day,  I  couldn’t 
go  and  live  away,  so  one  morning  I  went  to  one  of  the 
agency  offices  and  got  the  addresses  of  four  ladies 
who  wanted  an  English  visiting  governess  three  times  a 
week.  The  first  was  out,  the  second  was  already  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  young  person,  the  third  had  gone  to  the 
country,  and  the  fourth  was  at  home.  A  fine  mass  of 
flesh,  blood,  bone,  and  sinew  that  Mrs.  Peter  Burchell 
was — there  must  have  been  many  yards  of  silk  in  her 
gown,  many  stitches  to  cover  that  ponderous  form. 
Mr.  Peter  Burchell,  should  he  ever  feel  so  inclined, 
must  have  something  to  do  to  clasp  that  massive  waist. 
A  high-pitched  voice  now  broke  the  rather  awkward 
silence. 

“  Oh  !  so  you  are  the  young  person  from  Mrs.  Grand- 
more’s — are  you  accustomed  to  teaching  ?  There  really 
are  so  many  applications — nine  to-day — that  I  feel  quite 
bewildered,  but  I  always  ask  that  question.” 

“  No,  I  can’t  say  I  am.” 

“  Are  you  a  brilliant  pianist  ?  I  wish  my  young 
people  above  all  things  to  have  execution — to — in  fact 
— to  be  able  to  perform  difficult  pieces.  Can  you  play 
‘  Home,  sweet  home,’  by  Thalberg 

“  No.” 

“  Or  the  overture  to  ‘  Oberon,’  or  even  the  ‘  Maiden’s 
Prayer  ?’  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  play  one  of  those.” 

“  Ah  !  I  am  afraid  you  wouldn’t  do.  My  Augusta 
and  Victoria  show  such  a  decided  taste  for  music,  really 
something  quite  remarkable  and  astonishing.  You  sing  r” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Will  you  try  something  now  ?” 

I  sang  accordingly. 

“  Ah !”  said  Mrs.  Peter  Burchell,  patronisingly, 
“  very  nice,  very  nice,  but  I  like  something  more 
dashing — operatic,  now,  such  as  one  hears  at  the  con¬ 
certs.  No,  yours  is  w/  the  style  I  like.  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Miss - ,  I  see  you  wouldn’t  suit.” 

Goldsmith  says  that  the  world  is  always  ready  to  un¬ 
derrate  the  talents  by  which  a  man  is  supported.  During 
the  Staveley  days  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  sweet 
voice,  charming  expression,  &c.,  but  now  that  it  was 
part  of  my  means  I  found  the  difference.  Captain 
Cuttle  was  beaten  about  the  head,  so  was  I.  My  hero, 
where  was  he  ?  did  he  think  of  me  ?  I  couldn’t  tell. 
Orsino  tells  us  that  “  men’s  fancies  are  more  giddy  and 
infirm,  more  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
than  women’s  are.”  I  w'onder  if  this  is  often  true ;  I 
know  it  sometimes  is.  And  then  came  another  morning, 
more  sitting  by  the  wdndow,  more  listening  to  the  busy 
hum  as  it  swelled  louder  and  louder,  and  people  hurried 
off  to  gather  honey,  like  Dr.  Watts’s  bees,  from  every 
opening  flower.  I — what  was  I  ?  What  but  a  drone  in  the 
great  hive  doing  nothing,  and  yet  longing — how  can 
I  express  the  depth  of  that  longing  ? — to  do  something. 


The  very  sun  seemed  to  mock  me.  I  was  hedged  in 
on  all  sides — I  couldn’t  get  out.  Grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  are  not  now  like  things  ;  they  have  become  persons ; 
I  know  them  well,  they  are  often  with  me.  Grief  is  a 
strange  creature  y  he  is  rather  wasted  in  figure,  he  has 
a  thin,  drawn  face,  he  has  small  red  eyes,  that  seem  red 
with  the  redness  of  unwept  tears,  he  has  a  cold,  bony 
hand,  and  I  do  not  like  him  to  touch  me.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  has  more  of  life  about  him  ;  he  is  a  poor,  beaten, 
dispirited,  stricken  soul ;  he  sits  for  hours  with  his  long 
skinny  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  those  eyes,  when  I 
happen  to  see  them,  have  a  cold  blue  glitter,  like  the 
glitter  of  steel  bars  where  there  is  no  Hre.  I  cannot 
hate  either  of  them,  they  are  so  much  a  part  of  me,  but 
I  do  wish  they  wouldn’t  come  so  often  ;  the  door  opens, 
and  in  one  of  them  walks,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
him  away.  It  is  a  hard  tussle  to  keep  fast  hold  of  faith. 
We  say  every  morning  in  our  family  prayers  that  our 
cup  runneth  over  with  mercies,  but  I  cannot  think  this, 
I  cannot  feel  it.  Christian  and  Apollyon  had  a  gcod 
fight  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  ;  only  that  Christian 
gave  him  a  thrust  with  that  two-edged  sword,  I  doubt 
that  Apollyon  w'ould  not  have  had  the  best  of  it.  Let 
us  have  the  combat,  then,  the  dust,  and  the  shouting, 
and  the  cries,  and  the  garments  rolled  in  blood.  Some¬ 
times,  when  I  feel  forgotten  by  friends  and  foes,  when  all 
seems  against  me,  I  hear  my  soul  sobbing  to  herself  feebly 
and  wearily.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?”  I  ask.  She  makes 
no  answer  ;  she  only  turns,  as  it  were,  her  fiice  to  the 
wall,  and  goes  on  as  before.  Poor  thing  !  Well,  God 
knoweth. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MRS.  FORBES. 

NE  morning  a  notice  came  from  the  agency  office 
that  a  daily  governess  was  wanted  at  a  certain 
street  in  a  fashionable  quarter.  I  set  off  with  some  fear 
and  trembling  ;  I  did  not  feel  very  well  fitted  for  the 
task,  and  certainly  I  had  no  inclination  for  it.  But  in¬ 
clination  had  to  be  put  out  of  the  question  altogether, 
and  necessity  must  rule  supreme.  Mrs.  St.  John  Tracy 
was  very  different  from  Mrs.  Peter  Burchell ;  she  was 
cold  and  distant,  and  drove  rather  a  hard  bargain,  but 
she  was  not  disagreeable,  and  it  was  soon  settled  that  I 
should  enter  on  my  new  labours  the  next  morning.  I 
found  my  three  pupils,  Agnes,  Beatrice,  and  Fanny 
Tracy,  in  the  schoolroom,  sitting  dreamily  before  a 
large  table,  piled  with  Markham’s  histories,  Ewing’s 
geography,  and  several  tattered  French  grammars.  They 
eyed  the  stranger  critically. 

“  Do  you  think  you  will  like  her  ?”  whispered  fair¬ 
haired  Fanny  to  her  next  sister. 

“  I  think  I  shall.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  l  am  sure,”  answered  Agnes  with  a 
dignified  air,  for  she  was  the  matron  of  the  party,  “  she 
is  very  small.”  Then  aloud,  “Miss  Routledge,  you 
are  not  the  least  like  our  last  governess.  She  had  blue 
eyes,  and  was  a  good  deal  taller  than  you  are,  and  .always 
dressed  in  black.  She  has  gone  away  to  be  married.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  But  we  had  better  begin  lessons  now. 
How  far  have  you  got  in  your  history  ?” 
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It  was  evidently  necessary  to  put  on  an  important 
business-like  air,  and  to  add  further  effect  to  it  I  now 
seized  Mrs.  Markham. 

“Down  to  Edward  III.  But  oh,  Miss  Routledge,” 
and  here  Agnes  stretched  her  arms  and  yawned,  “  do  let 
us  skip  the  grave  part  and  come  to  the  conversations. 

I  like  them  so  much  the  best,  about  Richard,  and 
George,  and  Mary.  Richard  was  rather  a  soft,  and  so 
was  Mary,  but  George  is  capital.” 

“  We  must  go  on  where  you  left  off.” 

Agnes  began  in  a  shrill,  high-pitched  voice,  “  ‘  The 
king  now  took  the  administration  of  affairs  into  his 
own  hands,  and  by  his  wise  regulations  gave  early 
proof  of  his  great  capacity,  but  unhappily  his  love  of 
war  soon  called  him  off  from  the  arts  of  peace. 

“  Miss  Routledge,  do  you  know  we  have  a  sister,  a 
grown-up  one  ?  Her  name  is  Constance,  and  she  goes  to 
parties,  and  has  one,  two,  oh  !  ever  so  many  new  dresses, 
some  all  covered  with  sparkling  things.  She  has  hair 
like  Fanny’s,  and  the  other  evening  mamma  said  she  had 
made  a  conquest.  You  know  what  a  conquest  is,  don’t 
you  ?  This  gentleman  has  been  to  see  her  three  or  four 
times  ;  he  gave  her  a  bouquet,  and  mamma  says  she  does 
hope  it  will  come  to  something,  for  there  are  so  many 
of  us  girls,  and  we  should  all  have  new  frocks  for  the 
wedding.  Wouldn’t  that  be  jolly  ?  It  is  so  hard  to  get 
them  now,  and  Constance  would  have  heaps  of  money.” 

“Never  mind  about  that.  Go  on  with  your  his¬ 
tory.” 

“  I  wish  I  was  grown  up,  and  could  go  to  parties 
like  Constance.  Have  you  ever  been  to  any.  Miss 
Routledge  V' 

“  Don’t  talk  so  much.  ‘  In  the  year  133^  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  Scotland.’  Now,  Beatrice,  subjunctive 
mood,  imperfect  tense — ‘  Que  je  parlasse,  qui  tu  par- 
lasses,  qu’il  parlasse.  No,  not  parlasse,  pari  at.’  Look 
over  it  again.  Remember  the  third  person  singular.” 

“  Miss  Routledge,  how  do  you  spell  Bally manag- 
gard  ?  no,  not  Dallymanaggard,  Ballymahaggard.  How 
do  you  spell  Ballymahaggard  ?”  said  Agnes,  looking  up 
from  her  book,  and  resting  her  face  on  her  hands. 

“  When  did  you  hear  of  such  a  word  ?” 

“It’s  the  place  where  the  gentleman  that  comes  to 
see  Constance  lives.  There’s  a  ring  at  the  bell !  Do, 
Miss  Routledge,  do  let  me  see  who  it  is.  I'll  be  so 
extra  good  afterwards — I  will  indeed.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Agnes,  Beatrice,  and 
little  Fanny  were  all  perched  on  the  window-seat,  peer¬ 
ing  eigerly  to  see  who  was  at  the  door.  I  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  pow'cr  of  keeping  them  in,  I  was  so  filled 
with  wonder  as  to  what  would  come  next. 

“  It’s  somebody  on  horseback,”  they  cried.  “  Who 
can  it  be  ?  Not  Ernest,  nor  Captain  Browne,  and  there’s 
mamma  and  every  one  out.  How  delightful !  Take  care, 
Fanny  ;  don’t  fall  out,  and  oh  !  there  is  such  a  nice  black 
dog.” 

Presently  a  quick  step  came  up  the  stairs,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  broad  shoulders,  sturdy,  thickset  frame, 
and  dark  face  of  the  master  of  Ballymahaggard  Castle 
showed  themselves  at  the  threshold.  At  first  he  only 
saw  the  children,  for  I  had  prudently  turned  away. 

“  Mrs.  Tracy  is  out,”  he  said.  “  I  want  to  leave  a 


message,  and  the  servant  seems  too  stupid  to  understand 
anything.” 

Agnes,  rather  abashed,  looked  in  my  direction. 

“  This  is  our  new  governess.” 

He  stared.  The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  he  had 
refused  to  shake  hands.  Now  he  offered  his  fingers 
with  an  elevation  of  his  black  brows. 

“  You  here  !  I  never  should  have  expected  to  see 
you  here.” 

His  words  were  cold  and  abrupt,  but  there  was  no 
passion  in  them  ;  no  rage  or  anger  as  there  had  been 
when  we  parted.  I  made  no  answer. 

“  I  see  I’m  intruding,”  he  said,  and  without  another 
word  the  door  shut,  and  he  had  left  us  to  ourselves, 

“  You  hav'n’t  given  us  your  message,”  cried  Agnes 
after  him. 

“Never  mind;  it  is  no  matter.  It  will  do  another 
time,”  he  answered  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

“  You  knew  Mr.  Staveley  before  this  ?”  said  Agnes 
with  a  penetrating  look, 

“  Yes,  a  little.  Now  go  on  with  Edw'ard  III.” 

When  I  went  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Tracy  wished 
to  speak  a  few'  words  in  private. 

“  The  children  tell  me  you  h  ive  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Staveley  previously.” 

“  Yes — I  was  going  to  say — that  is — perhaps - ” 

Mrs.  Tracy  interrupted  me.  “  Of  course,”  she  said 
distantly,  “  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  Mr. 
Staveley  is  peculiar.  From  his  manner,  I  should  say 
he  didn’t  particularly  w'ish  to  meet  you  again.  That 
might  be  unavoidable,  and  as  my  daughter  Constance — 
in  fiict,  I  think  it  is  almost  better  that  we  should  agree 
to  part.  You  think  so  too  ? — very  well.  Besides,  Miss 
Routledge,  though  I  make  every  allow'ance  for  the 
first  day,  and  so  forth,  yet  still  I  am  afraid  you  w'ould 
never  have  had  much  authority  with  the  children. 
They  said  they  were  looking  out  of  the  window  yester¬ 
day,  a  thing  none  of  their  other  governesses  ever  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  do  during  school-time.  Good  morning.” 

“  I  w’onder  w'hat  /N  had  to  do  w'ith  Mr.  Staveley  ?” 
I  heard  her  muttering  to  herself  as  I  left  the  room. 

Though  it  was  something  of  a  shock,  yet  still  I  was 
glad  that  I  had  seen  Mr.  Staveley.  It  was  well  to  know 
that  he  had  not  been  turned  into  a  misanthrope,  th.at 
his  life  had  not  been  poisoned,  and  that  perhaps,  on  the 
contrary,  he  knew  that  he  had  now  chosen  better  than 
he  had  done  before.  He  had  forgiven  me,  I  could  see 
that,  and  this  was  more  than  I  could  have  expected.  I 
wished  him  w'ell.  I  hoped  that  he  would  prosper  in 
his  w'ooing,  and  that  Miss  Constance  Tracy  would  be 
able  to  open  that  part  of  the  closed  volume  which  I  had 
never  been  able  to  do. 

Our  affairs  were  now'  getting  desperate,  and  whenever 
I  heard  mamma  say  plaintively,  “  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
new  dress,”  or  “  I  wish  I  had  some  wine,”  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  think  that  it  was  partly  my  fault  that  she 
could  have  neither  ;  and  yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
had  been  put  out  of  conceit  with  governessing,  and  I 
did  net  know  what  to  turn  to.  I  looked  over  all  the 
advertisements  I  could  see.  I  answered  some,  and 
received  receipts  of  how  to  make  a  rapid  for¬ 
tune  by  manufacturing  mutton-pies  or  Everton  toffee. 
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neither  ot  which  seemed  at  all  feasible.  At  last  my 
eyes  fell  on  an  advertisement  to  this  effect,  “  that  an 
elderly  lady  wanted  to  find  some  one  who  would  read 
aloud  to  her  for  the  space  of  two  hours  daily.”  This 
promised  well.  My  lungs  were  good.  Even  if  she 
were  deaf,  I  could  scream  as  well  as  any  one.  It  was 
raining  when  I  set  out,  the  umbrella  had  a  broken  rib, 
and  the  soles  of  my  best  boots  were  worn  to  a  thread, 
but  I  must  go  on.  Anything  would  be  better  than  to  let 
such  a  chance  slip  through  my  fingers.  It  was  a  long 
walk.  "W’hen  I  arrived  at  the  door  it  was  opened  by  a 
trim  parlour-maid. 

“  Mrs.  Henderson,  is  she  at  home  r” 

I  thought  something  like  a  smile  passed  over  the 
stoliJ  face  before  me,  and  then  a  tall,  brisk  woman, 
rattling  a  basket  of  keys,  passed  through  the  hall,  and 
called  out — 

“  Is  that  some  one  about  the  advertisement  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered. 

The  tall,  brisk  woman  came  to  the  door. 

“  Really,”  she  began,  “lam  very  sorry  you  should 
have  had  this  trouble.  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Henderson  is 
rather — rather  eccentric,  slightly  touched  ;  you  under¬ 
stand,  I  daresay.  She  has  a  fancy  for  doing  these 
things,  and  we  nevei  know  of  them  till  we  see  the 
advertisement.  She  doesn’t  want  any  one  to  read  to  her  ; 
it  is  all  a  mistake.  We  can  only  say  we  are  very  sorry 
to  have  brought  so  many  here  to-  day  for  nothing.*' 

I  turned  away.  Things  were  too  serious  to  laugh. 
The  old  Saxon  word  for  despair  is  wanhope.  I  like  it 
far  better,  it  expresses  the  slow  but  sure  hiding  away 
so  much  more  forcibly.  One  sees  the  pallor  coming 
into  the  rosy  flush  of  life.  As  I  went  up  the  narrow 
stairs  at  Paradise-place,  I  met  a  slight,  gentle,  grey¬ 
haired  woman. 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Forbes,”  she  said,  “  and  you  are  Miss 
Routledge.  I  live  downstairs  and  you  live  upstairs. 
I  know  I  have  been  very  wrong  not  to  have  been  to  see 
you  before,  but  I  have  just  been  paying  your  mother  a 
visit,  and  now  I  want  you  to  pay  me  one.  Come  and 
take  tea  with  me  this  evening.” 

Of  course  I  went.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  so  kind  and 
pleasant,  that  I  was  drawn  to  her  at  once.  Her  room 
was  larger,  more  cheerful,  and  better  furnished  than 
ours,  and  as  we  drew  the  table  to  the  fire,  and  drank 
tea  and  ate  cake  together,  we  became  more  and  more 
at  home  with  each  other.  F riends  may  be  born  in  a 
day,  yes,  even  in  an  hour,  and  this  I  now  felt  to  be  the 
case.  Somehow  we  drifted  at  last  into  my  difficulties 
about  getting  employment,  the  unlucky  lace  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  Mrs.  Forbes  promised  to  try  and  get  rid  of 
it.  Then  she  began  to  talk  of  porcelain-painting,  what 
pleasant  work  it  was,  and  how  some  people  almost 
earned  their  livelihood  by  it.  She  knew  a  Miss  Franks 
who  was  learning  it,  and  she  would  introduce  me  to 
her.  Before  the  evening  was  over  Mrs.  Forbes  had 
promised,  of  her  own  accord,  to  advance  the  two  guineas 
which  was  the  fee  for  learning  the  art,  and  which  would 
have  been  my  great  stumbling-block.  I  kissed  her  again 
and  again.  She  was  the  angel  that  had  opened  the  prison 
doors,  and  the  long  lane  which  I  had  been  go'ng  through 
now  schemed  to  be  at  an  end. 


With  a  very  light  heart  I  set  out  the  next  morning 
by  Miss  Franks’  side.  She  suited  her  name  well  she 
was  fresh-coloured,  good-tempered,  and  had  a  large 
stock  of  health  and  spirits.  According  to  her,  porcelain¬ 
painting  was  the  most  delightful  thing  that  had  ever 
been  undertaken,  and  would  be  as  profitable  as  de¬ 
lightful.  But  I  soon  found  that,  though  handling  the 
brush  was  very  easy  in  theory,  it  was  not  quite  so  easy 
in  practice.  How  hard  it  w’as  to  mix  the  colours !  and 
then  how  hard  to  make  them  lie !  Mr.  Martin,  how¬ 
ever,  our  sharp,  grey-headed  little  master,  pronounced 
that  my  first  attempts  were  promising,  and  though  I 
felt  clumsy  all  over,  I  had  to  believe  that  they  were.  My 
progress  was  slow  indeed,  but  it  was  sure  ;  delightful 
ideas  of  grasses,  ferns,  and  arbutus-berries  began  to 
float  before  me.  I  did  my  lace  in  the  evening,  and  was 
happy.  The  first  guineas  that  came  in  were  charming  ; 
how  yellow,  how  bright,  how  shining  they  were  !  And 
with  what  pride  I  brought  home  the  receipted  bills  from 
the  butcher  and  grocer,  and  felt  that  I  had  paid  them 
all  myself  !  Miss  Franks  was  musical,  and  not  only  so, 
but  she  had  a  brother  who  sang  tenor,  and  a  german- 
cousin  who  played  the  violoncello.  She  herself  often 
sang  in  the  choruses  when  there  was  an  oratorio  per¬ 
formed,  and  one  evening  it  happened  that  a  great  many 
voices  were  wanted,  and  she  brought  me  in  with  her  as 
one  of  the  additional  helps.  From  my  elevation  I  saw 
Mr.  Staveley  and  the  St.  John  Tracys  come  in.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  going  on  as  well  as  possible.  Mrs. 
St.  John  looked  complacent,  her  husband  also  well 
pleased  ;  as  for  Miss  Constance,  she  was  pretty,  fair¬ 
haired,  and  gentle,  while  Mr.  Staveley  himself  turned 
to  her  now  and  then  with  almost  a  smile  on  his  dark 
face.  I  gave  them  my  blessing  from  my  lofty  height, 
and  hoped  they  might  long  enjoy  the  glories  of  Bally- 
mahaggard  Castle. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SOMETHING  UNEXPECTED. 

Every  day  I  plodded  on  at  my  work.  It  became 
to  me  a  kind  of  second  life.  I  thought  of  it  by 
day  and  dreamt  of  it  by  night.  The  visions  of  ferns, 
and  moss,  and  arbutus-berries  grew  into  realities.  I 
ventured  on  designs  of  my  own,  and  there  was  more 
and  more  talk  of  profits — the  army  of  difficulties  was 
at  last  well-nigh  surmounted.  I  began  to  notice,  when 
I  returned  in  the  afternoons,  that  our  little  room  had  an 
unusually  smart  and  trim  appearance.  Our  landlady 
had  treated  us  to  some  new  chairs,  but  this  did  not 
altogether  account  for  the  change.  Great  trouble  had 
evidently  been  taken  to  make  the  best  appearance  pos¬ 
sible  ;  books  and  work  were  strewn  about  with  studied 
carelessness,  there  was  an  extensive  show  of  cushions 
and  antimacassars,  and  mamma  was  always  sitting  up 
by  the  fire  in  a  new  and  becoming  cap,  with  a  com¬ 
placent  smile  on  her  face.  Something  must  be  in  the 
wind. 

“  Has  any  one  been  here  ?”  I  asked  one  afternoon. 

“  Only  Dr.  Vane.” 

“  Dr.  Vane  from  Kilcompton  !  What  brings  him 
here  now  ?  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  see  him.” 
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Dr.  Vane  was  a  favourite  with  every  one ;  he  was 
so  hearty,  so  genial,  so  cheery,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  like  him.  He  was  constantly  laid  up  with  the 
gout,  hilt  whenever  his  round  bald  head  did  make  its 
appearance  at  the  Kilcompton  tea-tables,  it  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  smile.  Whatever  was  said  of  any 
one  else.  Dr.  Vane  was  always  the  “  dear  old  doctor,” 
the  “  kind,  pleasant,  cheerful  old  man.”  Somehow,  his 
very  presence  often  put  a  stop  to  any  ill-natured  gossip 
that  might  be  flying  about  at  the  time,  and  when  he 
said,  .IS  he  generally  did,  “  my  dear  madam,”  or  “  my 
dear  child,”  one  felt  inclined  to  follow  him  through  fire 
and  water.  Traditionary  chronicles  of  what  he  had 
done  when  this  one  or  that  one  had  had  the  measles 
or  the  scarlatina  were  carefully  preserved,  and,  as  far 
as  popularity  went,  he  might  have  been  chaired  through 
Kilcompton  as  often  as  he  liked. 

I  did  not  hear  so  much  about  this  visit  of  his  as  I 
might  have  expected  ;  there  were  a  few  scraps  of  Kil¬ 
compton  news  ;  Mrs.  Hillier’s  b.tby  had  had  a  fit  of 
croup,  and  Clematis  Cottage  was  still  unlet  -,  but  beyond 
this  I  was  told  nothing. 

The  next  day  I  asked  the  same  question,  and  was 
informed  again  that  Dr.  Vane  had  been  there ;  the 
third  day  the  very  same  answer  was  also  returned. 

“  Dear  me !  Dr.  Vane  again,  why  I  think  he  is 
always  here.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  been  three 
days  running.” 

Mamma  gave  a  smile  of  intense  s.atisfaction,  and 
was  it  fancy  ^  or  could  that  be  a  blush  ?  “  How  is 

his  gout,  b3’-the-bye  ?  I  forgot  to  ask  before.” 

Dr.  Vane  was  always  associated  with  gout.  You 
very  seldom  heard  his  name  that  you  did  not  expect 
to  hear  the  word  “  gout”  immediately  .afterwards. 

“  His  gout  oh!  his  gout  is  a  little  better.  And 
do  you  know,  Weeno,  he  has  been  buying  some  really 
beautiful  green  velvet  armchairs.  They  have  cost  eight 
pounds  something  apiece,  and  they  ha\  e  fringe  at  least 
two  inches  long.” 

“Indeed!  Who  does  he -intend  them  for  ?  Who 
is  to  sit  in  them  ?  Is  he  going  to  take  Miss  Anchoretta 
Perkins  after  all  ?” 

“  No,  indeed” — this  was  said  rather  severely — “  no  ; 
I  am  sure  he  is  nor.” 

“  Oh  !  I  was  only  in  fun.  I  suppose  he  has  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  matrimony  long  ago.  He  is  seventy 
now,  I  am  certain,  and  even  if  he  had  taken  a  second 
Mrs.  Vane,  I  don’t  think  it  would  have  been  any  one 
from  Kilcompton.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ’ 

“  Bec.ause  he  has  been  living  there  all  his  life  and 
knows  every  one  so  well.  And  then  if  he  had  been 
thinking  of  such  a  thing  he  would  have  done  it  long 
ago ;  his  first  wife  has  been  dead  for  j-ears.” 

“  That’s  exactly  what  he  said  himself.  ‘  Mrs.  Rout- 
ledge,’  said  he,  as  he  sat  in  that  very  chair  where  you 
are  now,  ‘  every  one  will  cry  out,  “  Why  didn’t  they 
think  of  it  before  ?  why  didn’t  they  make  it  up  ages 
ago  ?”  But  the  fact  is,  the  idea  never  once  struck  me 
till  I  saw  Clematis  Cott.age  shut  up,  and  remembered 
the  pleasant  chats  we  used  to  have  together ;  then  I  said 
to  myself” — (these  are  his  own  words,  you  know) — 


“  John  Vane,  you  have  the  remedy  in'your  own  hands  ; 
why  not  go  up  to  town,  make  out  Mrs.  Routledge,  and 
ask  her  what  she  thinks  about  it,”’ — and  so — and 
so - ” 

“  Why,  why  you  don’t  mean  to  say - ” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  He  came  to  the  point  this  very  after¬ 
noon.” 

And  at  this  confession  she  hid  her  fiice  in  her  hand 
kerchief,  and  gave  a  kind  of  stifled  sob  that  had  cer¬ 
tainly  no  grief  in  it. 

“  And  what  answer  did  you  give  him  f” 

“  What  answer  could  I  give  him,  Weeno.?  I  own  I 
hesitated  a  little  at  first.  You  of  course  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  obst.acle,  but  then  you  are  out  so  much,  and  you 
have  Mrs.  I'orbes  ;  the  poor  doctor  is  all  by  himself. 
His  gout  kept  him  in  the  house  nearly  the  whole  of 
last  winter  -,  day  after  d.ay  he  sat  up  with  his  foot 
wrapped  in  flannel  bandages,  and  so — and  so  what 
with  one  thing  and  the  other  —  the  green  velvet 
armchairs — and — and  all,  I  thought  it  better  to  say  I 
would  take  him.  Now  don’t  you  think  I  was  right 

“  Well,  yes,  I  believe  I  do.” 

It  is  always  something  of  a  shock  to  hear  that  one’s 
mother  is  going  to  marry  again.  It  was  so  now  to  me, 
especially  when  I  thought  of  the  grave  grand  face  that 
had  glorified  my  childish  eyes,  but  after  a  time  the  first 
blush  of  the  news  wore  away,  and  all  seemed  quite 
natural  and  nothing  so  very  extraordinary.  True,  there 
was  the  question  of  .age  :  mamma  was  sixty-seven  and 
Dr.  Vane  was  certainly  seventy,  if  not  more ;  but, 
after  all,  what  did  that  signify  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
blooming  Hebes  of  eighteen  and  the  Apollos  of  one  or 
two  and  twenty  who  stand  before  the  altar ;  there,  also, 
sometimes  stand  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  crippled  and 
the  blind,  the  infirm  and  the  aged.  On  the  whole, 
the  arrangement  seemed  a  most  satisfactory  one.  Dr. 
Vane  wanted  a  companion  ;  he  had  found  a  chatty  and 
agreeable  one  ;  he  wanted  a  nurse,  and  this  also  he  had 
got — everything  seemed  to  answer.  And  then  he  was 
well-to-do ;  his  house  at  the  top  of  Kilcompton  Hill 
was  so  cosy  and  comfortable.  He  had  a  horse,  a 
chaise,  and  a  brougham  ;  he  had  a  man  to  work  in  the 
garden  and  drive  the  fat  cob  along  the  roads  ;  he  was 
able  to  put  a  sovereign  in  the  plate  when  there  was  a 
charity  sermon  ;  altogether  his  life  was  easy  and  free 
from  care.  Prosperity  suits  some  people — and  mamma 
was  among  the  number — much  better  than  adversity ; 
she  had  had  a  good  deal  of  roughing  during  our  first  year 
at  Paradise-place,  and  now  the  thought  of  comfort  and 
independence  was  welcome  to  her,  and  to  me  for  her. 

“  On  the  whole,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  cannot  say  how 
glad  I  am.” 

“  That’s  so  good  of  you,  Weeno,  dear  ;  I  was  half 
afraid  you  wouldn’t  like  it.  Of  course  you  will  be  a 
great  deal  with  us  ;  Dr.  Vane  told  me  to  say  so.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  on  these  rooms,  but 
you  will  be  hardly  here  at  all,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that, 
and  you  might  almost  give  up  that  horrid  painting,  with 
its  nasty  smell  of  aniseed.” 

“  I  like  the  aniseed — I  like  the  painting.  I  don’t 
think  I  could  give  it  up  now.” 

I  thought  of  what  the  days  at  Eagle  Lodge  would  be. 
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I  thought  of  the  visiting,  and  the  gossip,  and  the  tea- 
parties,  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  without  having 
anything  particular  to  do,  and  of  going  to  bed  without 
having  done  anything.  Such  a  picture,  after  my  new¬ 
born  and  now  increasing  independence,  was  not  inviting, 
to  say  the  least  of  it ;  besides.  Dr.  Vane  had  a  whole 
tribe  of  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins  of  his  own  ;  he 
certainly  did  not  want  me  into  the  bargain. 

“  Of  course  I  will  go  and  see  you  now  and  then,  but 
think  things  had  better  remain  as  they  are.” 

“  Well,  do  as  you  like.  It  is  a  great  ease  to  my  mind 
to  know  that  you  have  Mrs.  Forbes.  As  I  said  to  the 
doctor,  ‘  If  she  hadn’t  Mrs.  Forbes  in  the  same  house 
with  her,  and  just  like  a  relation,  I  almost  think  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  able  to  say  yes,  but  that  makes  such 
a  difference.’  Still  I  must  say  it  is  a  great  trial  to  me  to 
think  that  a  daughter  of  mine  should  be  working  away 
every  day  as  you  do,  especially  now,  when  there  isn’t 
so  much  occasion.  I  must  take  good  care  not  to  let  the 
Hippesleys  know  about  it.” 

We  had  just  finished  tea  when  a  double  knock  came 
to  the  door. 

“  Here  he  is  !”  we  both  cried. 

Mamma  looked  flustered  ;  she  smoothed  her  hair,  and 
fidgeted  with  the  table-cloth. 

“  Is  my  cap  straight  ?  Do  tell  me,  Weeno.  Give  me 
my  handkerchief  off  that  chair  ;  and  oh  !  how  glad  I  am 
Maria  put  out  the  best  tea-things  this  evening,  and 
didn’t  .give  us  that  dreadful  milk-jug  without  a  handle  ! 
Do  poke  up  the  fire,  and  see  that  there  is  a  good  cup  of 
tea  in  the  pot.  Dear  me  !  how  agitated  I  feel !” 

But  Dr.  Vane  did  not  appear  for  some  time.  His 
feet  were  gouty,  and  the  stairs  were  steep.  At  last  the 
door  opened ;  there  was  his  round  bald  head,  with  its 
scanty  fringe  of  white  hair ;  there  was  his  good-tempered, 
cheery  face,  and  there  were  his  merry  blue  eyes  twink¬ 
ling  with  glee. 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  Miss  Weeno,  you  have  heard  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  I  have  been  doing  while  you  were  away  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  cat  turned  her  back,  you  see,  and  the  mice 
began  to  play ;  they’re  rather  old  for  that  work,  I  dare¬ 
say  you  think.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  was  surprised  at  first,  of 
course,  but  now'  everything  seems  just  as  it  should  be. 
I  wish  you  joy.” 

“Well  done ;  you  won’t  forbid  the  banns,  then.  I 
said  you  w'ere  a  good  girl,  and  it  was  well  worth  my 
while  bringing  you  through  the  whooping-cough.” 

One  solitary  armchair  was  brought  round  to  the  fire, 
for  it  was  a  cold  evening  in  November  -,  and  here  Dr. 
Vane  sat,  rubbing  his  knees  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  chuckling  to  himself  again  and  again. 

“  I  wonder  what  they  will  say  about  it  at  Kilcompton” 
— here  there  was  a  chuckle — “and  what  Miss  Ancho- 
retta  w'ill  think.”  A  louder  chuckle.  “  They  will  be 
sure  to  say  we  are  a  couple  of  old  fools,  and  that  I  take 
a  precious  long  time  to  make  up  my  mind.  Well,  let  them ; 
they  are  about  right  there.  I  have  had  Clematis  Cot¬ 
tage  under  my  nose  for  fifteen  years  and  more,  but  when 
one  makes  a  good  choice  it’s  well  to  be  a  good  time 
about  it.  How'ever,  there’s  one  thing — now  we  have 
settled  it,  we  won’t  be  long  before  we  get  the  knot  tied. 


What  day  shall  we  say,  Emma  ?  How  long  will  you 
be  getting  your  things  ready  ?  Make  the  dressmakers 
put  on  the  screw.  I  felt  a  twinge  of  my  old  enemy  just 
now,  and  it  would  never  do  to  be  laid  up  before  the 
winter  comes  on.” 

So  before  the  doctor  went  away  it  was  settled  that 
Mrs.  Routledge  should  be  transformed  into  Mrs.  Vane 
before  another  week  was  out.  Then  the  doctor  chuckled 
more  than  ever,  and  at  length  he  took  his  leave,  prod¬ 
ding  with  his  umbrella  as  he  hobbled  down  the  stairs, 
while  we  each  held  a  candle  over  the  banisters  to  light 
him  down  the  steep  descent. 

The  news  of  the  coming  event  was  a  nine  days’ 
wonder — nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  the  house.  Mrs. 
Forbes  forgot  to  take  her  usual  basin  of  gruel,  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  landlady,  forgot  all  about  the  Wednesday 
evening  service  at  Ebenezer  Chapel.  When  the  intelli¬ 
gence  reached  Kilcompton,  Miss  Anchoretta  Perkins  took 
to  her  bed  for  three  days,  and  when  at  last  she  wrote 
a  letter  of  congratulation,  she  said  that  “some  might 
think  that  people  at  Mrs.  Routledge’s  time  of  life  ought 
to  know  better,  but  she  hoped  it  might  turn  out  well, 
and  that  the  old  doctor’s  gout  would  not  make  a  regular 
cripple  of  him.”  But  after  the  first  blush  of  the  thing 
was  over  people  quite  forgot  to  condole,  and  the  word 
“  foolish”  was  completely  dropped. 

The  wedding  was  as  quiet  as  it  well  could  be  •,  no 
one  could  have  guessed  that  such  an  event  was  going 
on.  The  future  Mrs.  Vane,  in  a  lavender  dress  and 
grey  bonnet,  looked  sonsy,  well-favoured,  and  comfort¬ 
able. 

“  These  things,”  said  she,  smoothing  over  the  folds 
of  her  silk,  “  will  do  very  well  when  I  take  my  drives 
in  the  brougham.  Ah  !  I  wish  you  were  settled  at 
Ballymahaggard  Castle,  Weeno  dear ;  but  it  is  of  no 
use  talking  of  that  now.  Don’t  cry,  child,  don’t  cry, 
you  will  spoil  your  white  strings,  and  they  look  so  well. 
I  shed  a  few  tears  myself  when  I  was  married  to  my 
first  husband.  Captain  Wickham,  but  it  is  very  well  to 
be  composed,  and  really  I  don’t  see  anything  to  cry 
about.  The  dear  doctor  is  rather  fussy,  and  likes 
every  one  to  be  in  good  time,  but  that  I  think  is  his  only 
fault.  Only  fancy,  isn’t  he  kind  ?  he  has  settled  Eagle 
Lodge  on  me  after  his  death.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  that  now.” 

“  Why  not  ?  We  are  all  mortal,  as  Mr.  Hillier  often 
s.iys  in  his  sermons.  I  believe  I  am  a  few  years  younger 
than  he  is,  but  of  course  that  is  so  much  the  better,  as 
I  shall  be  able  to  run  up  and  down  stairs  and  get  him 
his  draughts,  and  see  that  his  poultices  are  all  right. 
There  is  nothing  he  won’t  do  for  me.  Georgina  says 
he  is  thinking  of  enlarging  the  greenhouse.” 

This  conversation  was  stopped  by  our  arrival  at  the 
church,  a  dingy  building  in  the  city. 

The  bride  was  given  away  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Vane’s, 
an  old  man  of  eighty  ;  and  the  last  thing  wfe  saw  of  the 
happy  couple  was  the  old  doctor’s  round  bald  head 
thrust  out  of  the  carriage  w'indow,  while  he  shouted, 
“  Good-bye,  good-bye,  God  bless  you  all.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  won’t  have  a  fit  of  gout  for 
ever  so  long,”  was  the  one  thought  in  everybody’s 
mind.  It  was  very  w'cll  that  it  was  all  over  so  happily  -, 
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a  long  courtship  would  have  been  nei^dless  when  the  comfortably  occupying  one  of  the  green  velvet  arm- 
acquaintanceship  had  lasted  for  a  lifetime.  Mrs.  Vane,  chairs,  and  able  to  give  neat  little  dinners  to  the  neigh- 
of  Eagle  Lodge,  was  now  independent  and  well-to-do,  hours.  No  position  could  have  possibly  suited  her  better. 


THE  GOATHERD 

PART 

WHEN  he  arrived  in  Champagne,  Remy  saw  he  was 
approaching  the  field  of  battle  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  decided.  Every  town  was 
in  a  state  of  defence,  every  village  guarded  by  the 
peasantry,  and  the  roads  patrolled  by  men-at-arms  or  by 
free  corps  of  all  sorts  ;  he  even  fell  in  with  a  park  of 
artillery  at  Vassy,  consisting  of  small  cannon  and  two 
eulverins  about  two-and-twenty  feet  long,  with  which 
they  were  practising  firing  at  the  mast  of  a  boat  in  the 
middle  of  the  Marne.  They  were  Burgundians,  de¬ 
tached  from  the  garrison  at  Troyes. 

When  he  reached  the  convent  ho  had  to  submit  to  a 
severe  interrogatory  before  he  was  admitted.  At  last 
Father  Cyril  was  told  of  his  arrival,  and  came  down  to 
the  parlour  to  see  him. 

In  his  convent  Father  Cyril  exercised  functions  so 
dissimilar,  that  anywhere  else  they  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  incompatible.  He  was  at  the  same  time  doctor, 
astrologer,  surgeon,  and  even,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more 
ignorant,  almost  a  sorcerer.  He  presented  himself  to 
Remy,  his  robe  tucked  up  round  his  waist,  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  and  holding  a  glass  retort  in  his  hand. 

The  boy,  w'ho  had  heard  the  most  frightful  accounts 
of  Father  Cyril’s  acquaintance  with  the  black  art,  was 
struck  by  his  quaint  appearance,  and  remained  silent. 

“  Well,  what  is  it  ?  I  was  told  some  one  wanted  to 
speak  with  me,”  said  the  monk  in  a  tone  of  impa¬ 
tience. 

“  It  is  I  who  have  come  to  see  you,  reverend  sit,” 
muttered  Remy. 

“  Ah !  indeed,”  said  the  monk,  looking  at  the  glass 
retort  in  his  hand  all  the  time  ;  “  I  suppose  you  come 
from  some  of  my  relations  ?” 

“  From  Jerome  Pastourel.” 

“  So,  so — a  cousin  of  mine  —a  good  man  ;  and  how 
is'cousin  Pastourel  getting  on  in  the  world  ?” 

“  He  is  no  longer  in  the  world — he  is  dead  !” 

The  monk  looked  up  hastily,  and  snatched  off  his 
spectacles. 

“  Dead  !”  he  repeated  ;  “  Jerome  dead  !” 

“  A  month  ago.” 

“  Well,  well,”  repeated  Cyril,  in  whose  mouth  this 
exclamation  was  the  usual  expression  of  grief  or  dis¬ 
appointment,  “  and  what  did  he  die  of  ?” 

“  I  can  hardly  say,”  replied  the  boy,  whose  voice 
began  to  falter  as  he  thought  of  the  death-bed  of  his 
old  friend  ;  “  he  went  to  bed  one  night  complaining  of 
a  pain  in  his  side  ;  the  next  day  he  was  worse ;  the 
following  morning  he  called  me  and  told  me  to  fetch 
him  a  priest.’’ 

“  You  should  have  fetched  him  a  doctor  instead,” 
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interrupted  Cyril  hastily  -,  “  I  mean  both  one  and  the 
other,”  he  added,  correcting  himself ;  “  pain  in  the 
side — difficulty  in  breathing,  doubtless  ;  did  they  bleed 
him  ?  what  did  they  do  for  him  ?” 

“  The  priest  confessed  him,  father.’” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  the  monk  in  a  tone  of  regret, 
“  and  so  he  died  ?” 

“  That  same  night,”  returned  Remy,  no  longer  able 
to  repress  his  tears. 

“  Well,  well,”  cried  Cyril  in  a  tone  of  disgust, 
marching  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  parlour  and 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  the  boy.  “  Of  what 
use  is  the  progress  which  science  is  making  every  day  ? 
The  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  renders  it  useless  and  un¬ 
available.  If  they  had  only  bled  him  in  the  left  arm, 
as  they  bleed  in  the  thumb  for  the  quartan  ague,  in  the 
nose  for  skin  diseases  !  Jerome  is  dead,  and  through 
his  own  neglect,  his  own  fault,  and  that  of  no  one  else, 
and  he  alone  is  responsible  before  God  for  throwing 
his  life  away.”  His  voice  rose  as  he  spoke  ;  then,  as  if 
he  saw  Remy  for  the  first  time,  he  stopped  short.  “  Ah, 
well!”  he  muttered;  “after  all,  what  I  have  been 
saying  can  do  no  good  to  any  one.  Of  course  you  are 
his  son  ?” 

The  boy  nodded. 

“  And  who  told  you  to  come  here  to  look  for  me  ?” 

“  hly  Either  himself,”  replied  Remy.  “  Before  he 
left  us  to  join  his  God  he  desired  the  priest  who  con¬ 
fessed  him  to  write  something  on  a  parchment,  and  told 
me  to  bring  it  to  you  when  he  should  be  no  more.” 

“  Have  you  brought  it  with  you  ?” 

Remy  drew  from  his  pocket  a  scroll,  carefully  bound 
with  string  and  sealed  with  black  wax,  which  he  handed 
to  the  monk ;  the  latter  broke  the  seals,  unrolled  the 
parchment,  and  read  as  follows  ; — 

“  I,  Jerome  Pastourel,  goatherd  to  the  commune  of 
Pierrefitte,  feeling  that  I  am  about  to  appear  before 
God,  believe  it  my  duty  to  reveal  a  secret  on  which 
the  future  of  the  boy  I  have  brought  up  under  the  name 
of  Remy  may  depend.” 

The  boy  looked  surprised. 

“  I  therefore  declare,”  continued  the  monk,  reading, 
“  before  God  and  man  that  this  child  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  the  chief  of  a  band  of  Bohemians  called  King 
Horsu,  and  that  he  is  not  my  son.” 

Remy  uttered  a  cry  which  interrupted  Father  Cyril. 

“  what  did  you  say  just  now  stammered  he. 

“  On  my  soul  I  have  but  read  as  it  is  written  down,” 
replied  the  monk,  pointing  to  the  place  in  the  parchment. 

The  boy  seized  it  with  both  hands  and  read  the  last 
words  again — “  is  not  my  son.” 
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Remy  clasped  his  hands  together  and  stepped  back. 

“  Is  it  possible,”  he  murmured,  “  he  vrhom  I  always 
called  my  father  ?  who  do  I  belong  to,  then  ?” 

“  Listen,”  replied  Cyril. 

He  continued  to  read — 

“  King  Horsu  had  stolen  the  child  when  he  was  in 
Paris  to  rob  him  of  the  rich  clothes  and  jewels  which 
he  had  about  him,  but  he  could  give  no  information 
about  his  parents.” 

Remy  started. 

“  All  I  could  get  from  him  was  that  he  carried  off 
the  child  from  before  the  altar  at  Notre  Dame,  the  Sun¬ 
day  after  Christmas-day. 

“  As  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  kept  this  a  secret, 
fearing  lest  Remy  should  lose  his  affection  for  me  if 
he  lost  his  fiith  in  me ;  but  now  I  felt  myself  bound 
in  conscience  to  undeceive  him. 

“  But  being  far  too  poor  to  leave  aught  to  the  boy  I 
have  loved  so  many  years  as  my  own  son,  I  address  him 
to  my  learned  and  wise  cousin  Cyril,  that  he  may  give 
him  help  and  counsel  in  this  matter.” 

There  was  silence  both  on  the  part  of  Remy  and 
Father  Cyril  when  the  latter  had  finished  reading.  The 
monk,  affected  in  spite  of  himself,  coughed  in  order  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  while  Remy,  in  dismay,  gazed  on 
the  parchment  without  speaking.  He  was  at  once  sur¬ 
prised,  grieved,  and  softened  to  tears.  When  he  learnt 
that  the  goatherd  who  had  brought  him  up  was  not  his 
father,  he  seemed  to  feel  his  loss  over  again  ;  then  the 
fear  expressed  by  the  dying  man  touched  his  heart,  and 
bursting  into  tears  he  cried  out,  as  if  Jerome  could  have 
heard  him — 

“  No,  father,  I  could  not  love  you  less  though  God 
did  not  make  me  your  son,  you  who  have  been  all  a 
father  could  be  to  me,  who  took  me  in  when  a  little 
child,  and  who  now  seek  a  protector  for  me  when  alone 
in  the  world  -,  you  cannot  cease  to  be  a  father  to  me  in 
my  heart !” 

The  monk  expressed  his  approval  of  Remy’s  senti¬ 
ments,  and  tried  to  quiet  the  boy’s  feelings  ;  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  his  cousin 
had  committed  to  his  care,  and  promised  to  be  to  him 
both  a  tutor  and  a  guardian. 

Consequently  Remy  was  introduced  to  the  prior, 
who  was  willing  to  keep  him  in  the  convent,  only 
stipulating  he  should  wear  the  gown  of  a  novice. 
Father  Cyril’s  first  intention  was  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  the  family  of  his  protege ;  but  he  saw  how  im¬ 
possible  such  inquiries  then  were.  All  the  roads  were 
covered  with  armed  parties,  all  communication  between 
neighbouring  towns  interrupted  -,  the  king’s  messengers 
could  with  difficulty  carry  their  despatches  from  one 
province  to  another  ;  it  sometimes  took  them  a  month 
to  go  from  Chinon,  where  the  court  then  was,  into  Cham¬ 
pagne  or  into  Lorraine  ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
postpone  making  inquiries  to  a  more  propitious  season. 
In  the  meantime  Father  Cyril  occupied  himself  with 
his  pupil’s  education. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  Monk  of  Vassy  united 
in  himself  all  the  science  of  his  period  ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  his  brain  was  somewhat  like  a  large  library 
without  a  catalogue  of  the  treasures  it  contained,  where 


nothing  is  in  its  place  ;  medical  science  became  con¬ 
founded  with  judicial  astrology.  He  undertook  to  teach 
Remy  as  men  sow  a  grass  field,  mixing  all  sorts  of  seeds 
together.  The  lad  could  just  read  and  write  ;  he  put 
into  his  hands  at  once  twenty  different  treatises  on  law, 
on  agriculture,  and  the  true  art  of  rhetoric  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  taught  the  psychological  or  medical  quali¬ 
ties  of  different  substances  ;  he  told  him  how,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  authors,  the  amethyst  caused  sobriety, 
garnets  were  a  source  of  joy,  how  the  sapphire  pre¬ 
served  its  wearer  from  the  loss  of  temporal  possessions, 
and  the  agate  from  the  serpent’s  bite  -,  he  also  showed 
him  how  to  make  decoctions  of  herbs,  useful  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  he  described  to  him  the  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  human  body,  and  the  danger  attendant  on  ill¬ 
nesses  occurring  when  that  luminary  entered  the  sign  of 
the  Twins. 

Remy  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  reap  some  ad¬ 
vantage  even  from  this  miscellaneous  instruction  of  the 
good  old  monk,  but  his  tastes  visibly  inclined  in  another 
direction.  Every  day  he  could  escape  from  Father 
Cyril’s  laboratory  he  sought  the  society  of  the  Sire  of 
Hapcourt,  who,  little  acquainted  with  arts  and  sorceries, 
had  only  devoted  his  energies  to  one  object,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  the  art  par  excellence,  the  art  of  war. 

The  Sire  of  Hapcourt,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with¬ 
out  resources,  and  covered  with  wounds,  after  having 
spent  forty  years  in  armour,  had  been  received  among 
the  monks  as  “  Oblat,”  a  name  given  to  homeless  old 
soldiers  who  were  taken  in  and  provided  for  by  certain 
convents,  without  other  duties  than  that  of  assisting  at 
the  various  functions  of  the  community,  sword  in  hand. 
The  Oblat  of  Vassy  had  been  a  warrior  in  his  day,  and 
he  took  pleasure  in  developing  Remy’s  martial  instincts. 
He  lent  him  his  old  charger,  put  a  long  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  taught  him  to  use  it  now  as  a  lance  or  a 
sword,  then  as  a  battle-axe.  The  monks  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  watch  Remy’s  performances,  which  recalled 
their  own  youthful  exploits  to  some  of  them  ;  but 
I'ather  Cyril  was  indignant  at  the  time  thus  stolen  from 
the  study  of  the  nobler  sciences. 

“  Well,  well,”  he  would  say,  every  time  he  surpiised 
Remy  receiving  the  Oblat’s  instruction,  “  I  hoped  to 
have  made  a  doctor  of  the  boy,  but  De  Hapcourt  will 
turn  him  either  into  a  braggart  or  a  drunkard,  or 
both.” 

“  It  is  good  for  his  health,  reverend  sir-,  good  for 
his  digestion ;  it  will  keep  his  head  clear,”  the  old 
soldier  used  to  say,  with  a  smile. 

Father  Cyiil,  in  reply,  would  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  grumble  out — 

“  Now,  Sire  of  Hapcourt,  can  you  take  upon  your¬ 
self  to  give  an  intelligible  description  of  digestion,  or  in 
what  stages  of  it  exercise  is  injurious  or  beneficial  ?  Go 
on,  however,  messire,  let  us  hear  how  far  your  know¬ 
ledge  of  medical  science  can  carry  you.” 

However,  in  spite  of  these  occasional  outbreaks  of 
discontent,  the  monk  attached  himself  more  and  more 
to  Remy ;  with  the  exception  of  his  predilection  for  the 
Oblat’s  course  of  lectures,  he  could  find  no  fault  in  him. 
The  boy  was  hanest,  upright,  had  a  lively  imagination, 
tempered  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  heart  open  to  all 
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generous  impulses.  Hard  work  and  great  poverty  had 
added  boldness  to  undertake,  and  patience  in  carrying 
out,  to  these  qualities.  Remy  had  that  confidence  in 
himself  which  arises  from  strength  of  will ;  though 
humble  and  submissive  with  those  he  respected  and 
loved,  he  was  proud  and  inflexible  with  any  one  who 
attempted  to  take  liberties  with  him,  or  sought  to  oppress 
him ;  he  was  at  once  energetic  and  tender,  at  once 
equally  fit  for  a  quiet  existence  or  to  pass  through  the 
rudest  trials  of  life.  No  wonder  that  Father  Cyril  had 
made  him  the  son  of  his  heart.  Not  being  at  the  time 
in  a  position  to  make  any  inquiries  about  his  family,  he 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  cast  his  horoscope. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  astrology  was  «ot  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  magic  art,  but  as  a  regular  and  legitimate 
science.  Besides  the  connection  between  the  planet  under 
which  a  person  was  born  and  certain  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
there  was  an  affinity  between  the  sun’s  twelve  houses 
and  certain  parts  of  the  human  body  or  certain  events 
in  human  life  ;  therefore,  when  in  possession  of  exact 
data  respecting  birth,  &c.,  the  future  awaiting  any  one 
was  as  easy  to  predict  as  the  arrival  of  a  comet.  In 
those  days  in  all  important  towns  there  were  public 
licensed  astrologers,  who  openly  exercised  their  profes¬ 
sion.  Kings  and  great  lords  all  had  astrologers  attached 
to  the  court  or  their  suite.  Father  Cyril  cast  Remy’s 
horoscope  with  the  greatest  care.  He  found  that  his 
fate  would  undergo  an  important  change  when  the  moon 
found  itself  in  conjunction  with  Pisces,  and  that  the  signs 
of  Mars  and  Virgo  were  favourable  to  him,  but  that 
he  had  everything  to  fear  from  Taurus,  which  was  in 
opposition. 

f'ather  Cyril’s  occupation  brought  him  continually  in 
connection  with  the  herbalists  and  druggists  of  Vassy, 
and  it  was  generally  Remy’s  employment  to  give  orders 
of  decoctions  of  herbs,  to  buy  drugs,  and  sometimes  to 
borrow  instruments  ;  he  had  also  messages  to  deliver 
from  the  town  surgeons,  who  consulted  the  monk  in 
difficult  cases,  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  from  the 
physicians,  for  the  last  accused  Cyril  of  undue  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  Oriental  practice  of  physic,  and  the 
more  readily  because  he  had  carried  with  him  many  of 
their  own  clients.  In  fact,  the  monk's  reputation  had 
attracted  a  great  many  patients  to  the  convent,  most 
of  whom  returned  home  either  cured  or  greatly 
relieved. 

One  day  on  his  return  from  Vassy  Remy  found  at 
the  monastery  gate  a  soldier  whom  he  recognised  as  an 
archer,  from  his  leathern  jerkin  and  cap  without  a  crest, 
but,  unlike  his  comrades,  he  was  on  horseback,  with  no 
other  arm  but  his  sword. 

As  he  came  up  to  him  the  boy  saw  he  was  wounded 
in  the  leg. 

“  You  want  Father  Cyril,  I  suppose  ?”  said  the  lad 
to  the  soldier 


“  I  want  to  see  a  famous  monk  who  can  cure  all 
wounds.” 

“  He  is  here  ;  dismount,  and  follow  me.” 

The  archer  let  himself  gently  down  from  his  horse 
and  limped  after  Remy,  who  led  him  into  the  laboratory, 
where  the  monk  was  leaning  over  a  brass  vessel  in  which 
several  herbs  were  boiling. 

“  Halt !”  cried  the  soldier,  stopping  at  the  door  with 
evident  repugnance ;  “  this  is  a  sorcerer’s  cave,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  staring  at  the  extraordinary  objects  which 
met  his  eye  in  every  corner. 

I'ather  Cyril  raised  his  head. 

“  What  is  this  man  doing  here  ?”  said  he  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“You  can  see  for  yourself.  I  am  an  archer,  and  a 
wounded  one — see  my  leg.  Six  months  ago  I  was 
wounded,  and  since  then  I  have  been  getting  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  monk,  who  was  now  all  attention, 
and  who  made  his  visitor  sit  down,  that  he  might  take 
off  the  bandages.  “  It  is,  then,  an  old  affair  ?” 

“  Too  old,”  replied  the  soldier.  “  I  have  consulted  all 
of  your  fraternity  I  could  find,  but  they  have  done  me 
no  good  ;  it  becomes  worse  daily.” 

“  Doubtless  you  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  barber- 
surgeons  ?”  continued  Cyril,  as  he  unrolled  the  bandages 
from  the  wound.  “  Ha  !  this  h.ts  indeed  been  unskil¬ 
fully  treated,”  said  he — “  inflammation,  then  suppura¬ 
tion,  degenerating  into  an  ulcer.” 

“  Can  you  do  me  any  good  ?” 

“  Something  can  always  be  done  to  relieve  if  not 
cure,”  said  the  monk,  gently.  “  Remy,  wash  the  wound 
carefully.  You  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
my  son.  Remy,  get  me  some  bandages.  In  a  month’s 
time  I  hope  to  see  there  a  healthy-looking  scar.  Stretch 
out  your  leg,  and  do  not  stir.” 

Then  I'ather  Cyril  spread  some  ointment  on  lint,  and 
stooped  down  to  apply  it  to  the  wound,  but  the  archer 
stopped  his  hand. 

“  A  moment,”  cried  he;  “  you  promise  to  cure  me 
completely  of  this  wound 

“  I  do  promise,”  replied  the  monk. 

“  So  I  was  told.  From  what  the  world  says,  it  is 
enough  if  you  touch  a  wound  for  it  to  be  healed  ;  but 
do  you  swear  you  make  use  neither  of  charms  nor 
magic  ?  ’ 

The  monk  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Swear,”  said  the  soldier.  “  By  all  the  devils  in 
hell !  I  am  a  good  Christian,  and  I  would  rather  risk 
my  leg  than  my  soul.” 

The  only  answer  Cyril  made  was  the  sign  of  the 
cross  ;  he  then  recited  the  “  Credo”  aloud.  The  archer 
listened  patiently  till  he  finished,  then  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  he  extended  his  leg  and  allowed  it  to  be 
dressed  without  any  further  observation. 
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OUR  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  HOMES. 

PART  IV. 


WE  will  now  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  household,  the  furnishing  and 
regulation  of  the  bedroom.  The  situation  of  a  bed¬ 
room  is  of  importance  to  all,  but  where  delicate  per¬ 
sons  or  invalids  are  concerned  the  situation  of  the 
bedroom  becomes  a  point  of  vital  necessity. 

The  morning  sunshine  is  an  essential,  cheering, 
invigorating,  and  warming  the  room  chilled  by  the 
night  cold  and  early  morning  damp.  Where  two 
windows  are  possible,  one  facing  east,  the  other 
south,  give  the  most  and  best  of  the  sunshine,  leaving 
the  room  free  from  the  oppression  of  sun-setting  in 
summer.  A  fireplace  with  register  is  another  essential, 
and  no  ventilator  will  properly  supply  its  place.  The 
size  of  the  bedroom  will  of  course  depend  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  large  rooms 
are  usually  warmer  than  are  small  rooms,  on  account 
of  the  air  currents  being  disturbed  to  a  greater  degree 
in  a  small  room  by  the  opening  of  door,  window,  or 
even  by  the  movements  of  the  occupiers. 

Curtains  should  be  of  lined  chintz  in  winter,  and  of 
muslin.in  summer  ;  the  Venetian  blind,  although  more 
costly  than  the  roller  blind  at  the  first  outlay,  is  really 
the  most  economical  blind,  for  with  only  ordinary  care, 
repainting  and  retaping  once  in  ten  years  will  be  ample, 
and  a  broken  lathe  can  be  replaced  at  any  time  at  little 
outlay.  The  varnished  deal  Venetian  blinds,  with  red, 
green,  or  blue  tapes  corresponding  with  the  colour  of 
the  furniture,  are  cheaper  than  the  painted  blinds,  and 
far  more  artistic  in  appearance. 

The  question  of  bedroom  carpets  remains,  as  it  ever 
has  remained,  an  open  question.  The  days  of  our  Puri¬ 
tan  great-grandmothers  are  over  when  the  bedroom  floor 
was  scrubbed  with  white  sand  and  pure  water  once  a 
week,  a  neat  “  bed-strip”  of  Kidderminster  carpet 
edging  the  huge  four-poster,  raised  high  above  all 
chance  of  damp  from  the  newly-scrubbed  floor.  Bed¬ 
steads  were  like  a  second  room  in  those  days,  and  the 
closely-drawn  curtains  made  the  large,  cleanly,  well- 
ventilated  bedroom  a  mockery  to  the  “  curtained  and 
dosed  and  warm,”  not  to  say  stifled,  sleepers. 

Now,  in  the  low  iron  bedstead  of  the  present  day, 
with  its  hollow  spring  mattress  and  single  horsehair 
mattress  above,  its  half-tester  or  light  draperied  cur- 
tdns,  colds  and  rheumatism  are  the  certain  punishment 
of  the  venturesome  being  who  sleeps  in  a  newly- 
scrubbed  modern  bedroom.  Two  plans  remain, 
either  to  carpet  the  room  entirely  or  to  lay  down  a 
square  or  oblong  carpet,  with  either  the  boards  show¬ 
ing  or  else  the  edges  covered  with  oilcloth  in  imitation 
of  inlaid  wood.  Of  the  two  plans  we  certainly  prefer 
the  entirely  carpeted  room  as  being  neater,  warmer, 
and,  if  kept  as  it  should  be  spotlessly,  cleaner.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  carpet  should  be  taken  up  oftener 
than  twice  a  year,  except  in  case  of  illness  occurring. 
But  to  carry  out  our  system  of  thoroughly  cleansing 


a  bedroom,  it  is  necessary  that  all  wardrobes,  chests 
of  drawers,  toilet-tables,  washing-stands,  be  w/ww 
casters.  Common  sense  shows  that  if  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  be  too  heavy  to  move  easily,  the  ordinary  modern 
housemaid  will  not  move  it — she  will  give  the  carpet 
below  much  or  little  brushing  according  to  her  own 
conscientious  feeling  or  her  mistress’s  surveillance. 
But  if  all  the  ^rniture  can  be  pushed  with  ease  into 
the  centre  of  tne  room  and  replaced  as  easily,  the  girl 
will  soon  understand  that  this  is  far  simpler  work  than 
is  sweeping  round  each  piece.  Casters  are  made  in 
every  size,  and  can  be  added  to  any  kind  of  furniture. 
They  are  sold  with  flat  plates  or  round  caps  as  for 
armchairs.  There  are  few  gentlemen  who  are  not 
carpenters  enough  to  screw  on  casters,  but  in  the  case 
of  an  extraordinarily  helpless  lord  of  creation,  any 
carpenter  will  fix  casters  in  one  day  to  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture,  the  mistress,  not  the  maid,  supervising,  hien 
entendu,  for  carpenters,  like  most  men  paid  by  time, 
have  a  habit  of  talking  away  half  the  day,  and  most  of 
our  household  “  helps”  delight  in  the  advent  of  a 
stranger  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  daily  work. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  Warner,  the  author  of  Pusley 
(Beeton’s  Humorous  Series),  remarks,  “  Working  by 
the  hour  tends  to  make  one  moral,  nothing  can  move 
a  man  who  is  paid  by  the  hour.  How  sweet  the  flight 
of  time  seems  to  his  calm  mind  !  ”  The  usual  pay  for  a 
carpenter  is  5s.  per  diem. 

The  necessary  furniture  for  a  bedroom  is  as 
follows  : — Carpet,  rug,  fire-irons,  and  fender.  Cur¬ 
tains  and  blinds,  and  in  London  or  other  towns 
short  muslin  curtains.  Iron  bedstead,  spring  mattress, 
horsehair  mattress,  bolster,  one,  two,  or  three  pillows, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  occupier.  Wash- 
stand  and  necessary  china  for  one  or  two  persons,  a 
toilet-table,  if  possible,  for  each  person,  a  chest  of 
drawers  for  a  gentleman  and  a  wardrobe  for  a  lady. 
When  arrangements  will  permit  of  the  gentleman 
having  a  dressing-room,  all  his  paraphernalia,  so  to 
speak,  should  be  there  arranged  ;  a  nice  boot-stand,  a 
hanging-press  for  coats,  are  luxuries,  not  necessaries, 
but  every  possible  comfort  should  be  managed  for  the 
breadwinner,  whose  home  is  the  only  reward  for  days 
of  severe  mental  work  and  unceasing  battling  with  the 
ever-changing  elements  of  this  climate  ;  therefore  let 
the  dressing-room  be  cosy  if  not  luxurious,  let  the 
carpet  cover  the  whole  of  the  floor,  let  the  toilet-table 
have  its  pretty  vase  of  flowers,  as  well  as  a  large  china 
plate  for  Monsieur  to  empty  his  pockets  into,  a  hanging 
pincushion,  matches,  a  tray  of  shaving  apparatus  if 
required.  Where  space  will  not  permit  of  a  hanging 
press,  a  long  chest  of  drawers  will  hold  a  gentleman’s 
garments  nicely,  but  all  the  drawers  must  be  long  to  do 
this  well.  Linen  is  placed  in  the  deepest  bottom 
drawer,  above  this  coats  only  ;  the  third  drawer  holds 
the  trousers,  the  fourth  and  shallowest  drawer  the 
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waistcoats.  The  toilet-table  has  usually  four  drawers 
on  each  side,  besides  the  three  top  drawers  ;  in  these 
collars,  handkerchiefs,  neckties,  can  be  kept,  as  well  as 
other  sundry  and  manifold  items  of  a  gentleman’s 
wardrobe.  The  brush  and  comb  are  most  handy  in 
the  outer  drawer,  which  should  be  lined  with  white 
paper,  and  changed  \veekly. 

If  the  dressing-room  be  large  .and  there  is  no  study 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  master’s  use,  a  writing-table 
or  davenport  may  be  introduced  advantageously  into 
this  room  ;  for  we  all  want  some  little  corner  to  our¬ 
selves,  some  sanctum  where  not  even  our  nearest  and 
dearest  will  intrude  without  invitation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lady’s  wardrobe  and  chest, 
or  chests  of  drawers,  can  be  safely  left  to  the  merest 
tyro  in  housekeeping,  for  every  girl  has  her  own  notion 
of  order  (or  disorder),  and  will  surely  carry  the  habits 
of  her  girlhood  into  her  married  life,  and  become 
cither  a  Dame  Notable  or  a  careless  matron  whose 
room  .abounds  with  “glory-holes,”  as  the  Irish  say. 

The  daily  work  in  a  bedrjom  is  by  no  means  intri- 

c. ite  or  difficult  of  accomplishment.  A  lady  will  in¬ 
variably  leave  her  room  in  fit  order  for  the  servant’s 
work.  She  will  herself  clear  her  toilet-table  of  all  the 
preceding  day’s  ornaments,  See. ;  will  put  her  brush  and 
comb  away  after  removing  any  stray  hairs  from  each 
and  consigning  them  to  the  “  tidy,”  which  should  hang 
on  every  toilet-gl.iss ;  she  will  fold  her  night-dress  and 
put  it  in  the  case ;  she  will  leave  her  towels  smoothly 
hanging  on  the  towel-horse,  and  will  open  her  window. 
Her  dress  was  put  by  last  night  when  taken  off,  as 
well  as  the  collar  and  sleeves  then  worn.  Many  ladies 
do  more  than  this  :  they  place  two  chairs  at  the  foot  of 
the  bod  on  rising,  and  turn  the  counterpane,  blankets, 
and  sheets  over  these,  thus  opening  the  bed  at  once,  a 
pr.iclice  said  by  many  doctors  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
health  as  well  as  cleanly,  the  exhalations  of  the  body 
being  swept  off  the  bed-linen  by  the  current  of  air 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  soak  into  the  sheets.  See. 
At  any  r.ite  such  thorough  stripping  the  bed  is  a  good 
habit  productive  of  more  than  one  benefit,  as  old  house¬ 
wives  well  know. 

The  maid’s  daily  duties  in  the  bedroom  are — 1st,  to 
open  the  windows ;  2ndly,  strip  the  beds ;  ^rdly, 
empty  the  basins,  &c.,  carefully  using  separate  cloths 
for  these ;  fill  the  ewers,  bottles,  &c.,  and,  in  cold, 
damp  weather,  take  the  towels  downstairs  to  be  dried. 
She  then,  with  the  help  of  her  mistress  or  of  the  cook, 
where  two  servants  are  kept,  makes  the  bed,  turning 
the  mattress,  laying  blankets  and  sheets  smoothly  and 
lightly,  and  placing  the  counterpane  or  quilt  perfectly 
straight.  The  curtains  arranged  and  the  whole  room 
thoroughly  dusted,  the  housemaid  closes  the  door,  and 
the  room  is  finished  until  such  time  as  her  evening 
duties  begin.  In  winter  beds  should  be  turned  down, 
windows  closed,  blinds  let  down,  and  slops  emptied  by 

d. iy light,  to  avoid  carrying  a  lighted  candle  about  the 
house.  In  the  summer,  closing  at  sunset  is  usually 
early  enough. 

Night-clothes  should  be  removed  from  the  case  and 


pUxeed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  on  a  chair  near  the 
lire  in  winter,  and  the  night-light  (if  used)  placed  in 
a  saucer  with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  the  saucer. 

Tuii  Weekly  Work  in  the  bedroom  consists  in  a 
special  cleansing  upon  a  fixed  day,  and  the  work  of 
one  room  may  with  trilling  alteration  serve  as  a  model 
or  all  other  bedrooms. 

All  the  ornaments  of  the  toilet-table  are  taken  off, 
the  cover  folded  after  shaking,  and  the  ornaments 
covered  with  a  dusting-sheet.  Curtains  are  folded  and 
pinned  up  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  Venetian  blinds  are 
drawn  tightl}’  up.  Looking-glasses  and  pictures  t.iken 
down  and  placed  face  downwards  on  the  bed,  already 
covered  by  a  dusting-sheet,  the  whole  then  covered  by 
another  sheet.  Valances  pinned  up,  furniture  wheeled 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  or  to  one 
side  if  a  small  room,  and  covered  with  a  dusting-sheet, 
or  two  if  necessary.  We  omitted  to  say  th.xt  the  bed 
is  to  be  made  before  beginning  to  clean  the  room,  and 
that  instead  of  the  usual  simple  making  the  mattresses 
are  to  be  well  brushed  before  being  turned,  and  that 
the  spring  mattress  is  to  be  taken  off  the  bedstead  and 
turned  top  to  bottom,  to  insure  regular  wear,  and  the 
iron  bedstead  carefully  wiped,  first  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  then  with  a  dry  one.  An  acti\  e  girl  will  do  all 
this,  with  the  cook  to  help  turn  the  mattress  and  make 
the  bed,  in  half-an-hour.  Therefore,  taking  half-an- 
hour  to  prepare  the  room,  the  work  is  begun  by  closing 
the  door  (all  windows  being  open)  and  scattering  tea- 
leaves  over  the  carpet ;  the  walls  should  now  be 
lightly  wiped  with  a  Turk’s  head  broom,  and  all 
cobwebs  taken  off  the  ceiling. 

To  Prepare  Tea-Leaves. — Save  all  the  leaves  daily 
in  a  box  pierced  with  holes.  Before  using  scald  in  a 
cullender,  drain,  and  ire  wet,  but  not  dripping  iret. 

Begin  sweeping  at  the  door,  and  sweep  towards  the 
fireplace,  carefully  going  into  the  corners  and  along  the 
edges.  When  all  the  room  is  swept  except  that  por¬ 
tion  on  which  the  furniture  stands,  remove  it  off  or 
back  in  the  place  of  each,  and  sweep  the  remaining 
piece  of  carper.  Take  up  all  the  dusty  tea-leaves  and 
burn  them  at  once  ;  then  lay  the  hearth-cloth  down 
and  blacklead  the  stove,  cleaning  fender,  fire-irons,  &c., 
and  replacing  them. 

The  skirting-board  of  the  room  should  be  wiped 
with  a  flannel  and  warm  water,  without  soda,  and 
dried  as  you  go  on.  Pictures  must  be  dusted  with  a 
feather  brush,  the  cords  wiped,  and  replaced  in  position. 
The  furniture  should  be  dusted  and  replaced,  and  once 
in  every  fortnight  rubbed  with  the  following  polish  : — 

Furniture  Polish. — l  oz.  white  wax,  1  oz.  Naples 
soap,  I  pint  turpentine,  I  pint  soft  boiled  water.  Boil 
the  water,  which  must  be  soft,  when  cold  shred  the 
soap  and  wax  into  it,  and  stand  in  the  oven  till  all  is 
melted.  Drop  the  turpentine  in  slowly,  stirring  all  the 
time  ;  stir  till  quite  cold,  bottle,  and  cork  it  closely.  It 
is  ready  for  use  next  day. 

The  washstand  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
the  ewers  and  basins  replaced.  Looking-glass  cleaning 
we  must  reserve  to  next  month  M.  A.  B. 
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(J'aper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
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WOOLLEN  materials  never  appeared  so  popular  as 
this  autumn,  but  then  never,  perhaps,  were  they 
manufactured  in  such  perfection.  Cashmere  as  it  now 
appears,  of  finest  texture,  and  falling  in  soft,  graceful 
folds,  is  certainly  an  unrivalled  fabric,  than  which  none 
clothes  the  figure  more  becomingly.  Drap  de  dame  has 
also  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  as  fine  in 
texture  as  cashmere,  it  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  of  thicker 
make,  and  more  suitable  for  walking  costumes.  French 
poplins  also  make  up  nicely  both  as  costumes  and  robes 
d  tablier.  Next  comes  serge,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties — plain,  ribbed,  and  striped ;  the  most  elegant 
is  serge  satiuee,  a  bright-looking  texture,  produced  in  all 


abricot  and  lemon,  lavender  and  pearl  grey ;  also  a  new 
shade,  almost  white,  called  uacre,  very  handsome  in 
satin  and  faille. 

Of  course  our  lady  readers  will  not  buy  materials  for 
evening  dress  without  choosing  them  by  gaslight,  as  it 
is  well  known  they  will  then  look  very  ditferent  from 
what  they  do  by  day.  There  are,  for  instance,  yel¬ 
lowish  greens,  which  appear  gaudy  and  crude  in  the 
daylight,  but  which  become  delicately  beautiful  when 
the  effect  of  gaslight  has  taken  from  them  the  yellow 
glare.  Blues  of  an  intense  turquoise  hue  look  best  at 
night ;  yellows  should  be  very  prononce  to  show  at  all 
for  evening  dress.  Pink  should  incline  to  yellowis 
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new  shades  of  green,  blue,  maroon,  purple  grey,  &c. 
Diagonale  of  various  kinds,  soft  self-coloured  vigogne, 
and  elegant  faconnes  delaine,  complete  the  list.  We  must 
add  to  these  again,  however,  the  thick-grained  materials 
known  as  crepe  de  laine,  drap  cailloute,  and  drap  crepe, 
which  are  fashionable  for  morning  walking  costumes 
and  all  neglige  out-of-door  dress. 

In  my  last  letter  I  noted  the  fashionable  tints  for 
cloth  and  woollen  fabrics  for  the  coming  winter,  and 
have  not  much  to  add  to  it  to-day.  Dark  greens  are 
very  fashionable  —  bottle  green,  myrtle,  and  forest 
green — bronze  both  greenish  and  brownish,  the  latter 
called  bronze  Florentin  ;  rich  shades  of  reddish  brown 
and  prune,  deep  tints  of  blue  and  purple,  dark  shades 
of  grey — such  are  the  colours  in  vogue  for  the  day.  In 
the  evening,  on  the  contrary,  light  shades  are  alone 
admissible — palest  blue  and  sea-green,  flesh  pink. 


and  lilac  to  pink  ;  bluish  greys  lose  all  their  beauty  by 
lamplight  -,  silver  grey  and  dust  grey  should  therefore 
be  preferred  in  such  cases  to  the  delicate  pearl  greys 
so  beautiful  by  daylight. 

New  winter  mantles  are  now  to  be  seen  in  various 
novel  and  elegant  shapes. 

There  is  the  Jaquette  of  fine  black  or  dark-coloured 
cloth,  double-breasted,  with  revers  and  facings  of  silk 
rep  or  velvet ;  and  the  same  model  of  velvet,  trimmed 
with  passementerie  and  silk  guipure.  The  Rotonde,  a 
circular  of  a  new  shape,  fitted  to  the  waist  behind  by 
means  of  a  large  double  pleat  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  a  band  underneath.  This  model  is  made  in  cloth 
of  all  fashionable  shades,  trimmed  with  braid  and  jet, 
or  of  faille  silk  with  small  flat  hood  at  the  back,  silk 
gimp  cord  and  tassels,  and  a  fur  lining  throughout. 

The  Cuirasse,  a  perfectly  tight-fitting  paletot  of  plain 
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509  and  510. — Ntw  BttTs. 


naise  is  double-breasted,  and  lined  throughout  with 
llannel,  which  is  exceedingly  comfortable  for  winter 
wear. 

None  of  the  above  models  are  strikingly  new,  it  must 
be  confessed.  They  are  merely  modifications  of  what 
we  have  seen  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  fashion  seems  rather  to  partake  of  the  uncertain, 
undecided  state  of  things  in  France.  The  want  of 
some  direct  personal  impulsion  is  felt,  and  we  feel  as  in 
a  state  of  expectancy.  In  these  smaller  matters,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  greater  weight,  we  are  under  the  influence 
of  /e  provisoire.  Thus  the  modes  prepared  for  the 
coming  winter  are  tasteful  and  elegant,  but  perhaps 
rather  wanting  in  novelty  and  initiative.  The  paletot 
and  casaque,  circular  and  polonaise,  jacket  and  dolman, 
all  reappear  with  very  slight  alteration.  Perhaps  the 


and  of  a  nice  dark  colour,  looks  almost  as  well  as  sable. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  increased  depth  of  trimmings, 
muffs  will  become  larger  than  they  were,  although  as 
yet  they  show  no  sign  of  reaching  the  exaggerated  size 
they  once  attained,  w'hen  a  lady,  if  not  at  all  on  the 
petite  scale,  came  to  look  like  a  walking  muff,  with  head 
peeping  above,  and  feet  just  appearing  beneath. 

Astrakan  is  scarcely  as  much  in  favour  as  during  the 
last  few  winters,  but  there  are  many  new  and  pretty 
Russian  and  Norwegian  furs  of  which  collars  and  mufl 
to  match  are  made  for  young  ladies. 

As  a  quiet  style  of  walking  dress  for  the  present 
month — November — I  may  mention  the  following  : — 
Dress  of  chamois-coloured  French  poplin  made  full  at 
the  back,  and  trimmed  in  front  only  with  three  stitched 
biais  over  a  deep  hem,  then  one  deep  biais  and  three 


velvet,  with  thick  double  piping  of  satin  and  faille  all 
round  the  edge. 

And  the  Louis  Quinze  tunic,  also  of  silk  velvet,  a 
rich  description  of  mantle,  beautifully  trimmed  with  silk 
embroidery,  passementerie,  jet,  and  lace.  The  sleeves 
have  deep  cuffs,  coming  down  in  long  lappets  with  a 
jet  ornament  at  the  point.  The  trimming  is  also  con¬ 
tinued  down  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  waist,  and 
finished  off  w'ith  handsome  jet  pendehques.  These  are 
very  expensive,  of  course,  but  the  same  model  is  also 
made  of  fine  black  casimir  or  cashmere  cloth,  trimmed 
with  braid  and  jet. 

The  Polonaise  is  also  made  of  fine  Sedan  cloth  in  all 
dark  tints,  with  a  new  style  of  buckle,  and  buttons  of 
oxidised  metal,  or  of  cut  or  engraved  steel.  The  polo- 


newest  model  is  the  veston,  which  I  believe  I  described 
in  a  former  letter — a  dainty  little  jacket  fitted  with  a 
number  of  pockets  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  demi-saison  than 
a  winter  vetement.  Young  ladies,  however,  who  do 
not  care  to  be  cumbered  with  long  and  ample  garments 
will  no  doubt  patronise  the  veston,  which  is  youthful- 
looking  and  becoming  until  late  in  the  season. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  winter’s  mantles  is 
the  nicety  of  their  ornamentation.  The  set  of  steel  or 
of  oxidised  buttons  for  cloth  mantles  are  exceedingly 
handsome  and  artistic.  The  jet  trimmings,  buttons,  and 
agraffes  are  also  remarkably  soigne.  Fur  is  also  re¬ 
appearing,  and  that  no  longer  in  narrow  edging,  but  in 
very  deep  bands.  As  a  comparatively  inexpensive  fur, 
skunk  is  very  fashionable,  and  when  of  good  quality 
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upper  part  ot  which  forms  the  sleeves,  and  the  under 
part  a  sort  of  skirt ;  both  are  fastened  down  at  the 
waist  under  agrnffes  of  passementerie  and  jet.  All  the 
outlines  of  this  elegant  mantle  are  trimmed  with  a  hand¬ 
some  pattern  in  braid  and  jet.  To  this  may  be  added 
a  bonnet  of  maroon  velvet,  ornamented  with  grosgrain 
and  velvet  ribbon  to  match.  An  agraffe  of  jet  bead 
foliage  and  a  black  feather. 

As  a  more  dressy  toilet,  suitable  for  a  young  married 


more  narrow  ones,  and  so  on  all  the  way  up.  Jacket 
bodice  with  stitched  biais  all  round.  Paletot  of  dark 
bronze  Sedan  cloth,  trimmed  with  a  Gothic  pattern  in 
black  braid  all  round  top  and  bottom,  down  the  front, 
and  upon  the  pockets,  of  which  there  are  a  number  of 
various  size  ;  large  open  sleeves,  braided  to  match.  This 
paletot  is  tight-fitting  behind,  and  demi-tight  in  front. 
Grey  felt  hat,  turned  up  and  trimmed  with  bronze  velvet, 
and  with  a  long  grey  feather. 


51 1. — Hwuse  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henr'ietta-street.  Covent  Garden.') 


For  a  motherly  toilet  I  should  recommend  something 
in  this  style  : — I)ress  of  maroon  vigogne  -,  all  the  back 
and  side  parts  of  the  skirt  flounced  up  to  the  waist,  and 
the  front  part  pleated  a  la  Religieuse  in  flat  double  pleats 
all  the  way  down.  Jacket  bodice  with  biais  and  fluting 
all  round.  For  out  walking  a  mante  Maintenon  of 
black  cashmere  cloth.  The  shape  of  this  mante  is  rather 
elaborate.  It  forms  in  front  a  sort  of  very  long  pointed 
gilet,  open  with  revers  at  the  throat,  and  fastened  with 
a  CO  ible  row  of  buttons.  The  remainder  of  the  mantle, 
however,  is  fashioned  into  a  deep  double  circular,  the 


lady,  I  may  mention  the  Shah  mantle  ot  black  silk  vel¬ 
vet,  composed  of  two  parts,  a  sort  of  long  tablier 
coming  down  into  a  point  in  front,  and  fastened  up 
very  short  behind,  and  a  pelerine  collet,  short  and 
rounded  off  in  front,  and  divided  behind  into  two  long 
points  ;  a  small  collet  follows  the  same  shape  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mantle.  All  the  outlines  are  edged 
with  guipure  or  Chantilly  lace,  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
above  which  runs  a  handsome  pattern  in  raised  silk 
embroidery,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  beaded  passe¬ 
menterie.  This  model  is  also  to  be  had  of  black 
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cashmere  lined  with  quilted  silk.  If  of  silk  velvet  it 
will  make  up  a  handsome  visiting  toilet,  with  a  dress 
of  dark-coloured  grosgrain  or  Irish  poplin,  or  even 
cashmere  if  nicely  trimmed  with  silk  rep  or  velvet. 
Velvet  bonnet,  to  match  with  the  dress. 

There  is  a  new  model  from  Gagelin’s  called  manteau 
costume.  It  is  tight-fitting,  thus  forming,  as  it  were, 
bodice  and  short  skirt.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a 
fichu  entirely  formed  of  biais  and  edged  with  lace  or 


velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  a  cluster  of 
roses,  and  a  black  feather. 

A  nice  walking  costume  for  a  little  girl  is  composed 
of  a  black  velveteen  jupon,  a  short  skirt  of  bright  blue 
cashmere  with  fluting  round  the  bottom,  and  a  blue 
velvet  jacket  with  pointed  basques,  edged  with  broad 
black  velvet  band,  deep  revers  to  match  upon  the  bodice 
and  sleeves  ;  black  velvet  hat  with  blue  feather  and 
jet  agraffe ;  the  very  short  skirts  show  off  to  advantage 


512. — House  Toilette  anu  Child’s  Costume. 

(^Pjper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-steeet,  Covent  Garden.') 


fringe.  The  skirt  is  plain  in  front,  divided  behind  and 
turned  back  into  a  deep  revers  with  three  pleats  held 
down  by  ornamental  buttons  ;  a  puffed  part,  pointed  at 
the  bottom,  shows  in  the  space  between  the  two  side 
pieces.  The  sleeves  are  oval  shaped,  with  very  deep 
pointed  revers.  This  elegant  model  is  made  of  cloth, 
cashmere,  or  velvet,  and  is  trimmed  with  biais  and  with 
guipure  or  fringe.  It  can  be  worn  with  any  dress,  or 
even  skirt,  and  looks,  for  instance,  particularly  ladylike 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  of  black  cashmere  with  guipure 
de  laine  trimming,  and  a  black  flounced  silk  skirt.  Black 


the  high  black  kid  boots  finished  off  at  the  top  with 
fringe. 

Whatever  modifications  we  may  still  expect  to  see 
in  the  shape  of  bonnets,  one  thing  is  certain — it  is  that 
the  crown  will  remain  quite  as  high  as  it  is  at  present, 
if  it  does  not  become  higher  still.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  It  lies  in  the  changed  aspect  of  ladies’ 
coiffures.  They  no  longer  wear  their  hair  in  the  neck 
as  heretofore,  but  upon  the  very  summit  of  their  head, 
nor  is  the  chignon  any  longer  left  to  protrude  outside  ; 
it  has  to  be  inclosed  within  the  said  crown,  which  must 
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needs,  therefore,  be  of  sufficient  size.  The  difference 
between  the  various  new  models  of  bonnets  consists, 
for  this  reason,  merely  in  the  shape  of  the  brim  or 


coloured  grosgrain  silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  a  large  feather,  shaded  from  claret  to  black.  The 
crown  is  limp  bat  very  fully  pleated.  The  border  is 


513. — New  Chapeaux. 


border,  which  is  either  turned  up,  or,  as  in  the  Angot 
shape^  sloped  in  front. 

An  elegant  model  of  the  latter  shape  is  of  claret- 


formed  of  a  double  fluting  of  black  velvet  and  claret 
grosgrain,  with  ruche  of  tulle  illusion  underneath. 
The  latter  is  placed  over  a  torsade  of  black  velvet 
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which  joins  on  to  the  crown  on  either  side.  The  long 
shaded  feather  is  gracefully  curled  half  round  the 
crown,  while  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  large  bow 


A  second  model  is  of  light  grey  felt,  trimmed  with 
dark  blue  velvet  and  a  buckle  of  black  nacre,  which 
fastens  on  a  tuft  of  blue  and  green  tinted  cock’s  feathers. 


5  I  4. - ChiLDRKn’s  'I'olLETTfcS. 

(^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


of  velvet.  Two  large  velvet  coques  fall  at  the  back 
over  a  wide  lappet  of  claret  grosgrain.  Claret  strings 
and  black  lace  veil. 


This  chapeau  resembles  in  shape  a  man’s  hat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crown,  which  is  much  lower.  The 
border  is  lowered  over  the  forehead,  but  slightly  raised 
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•with  cloth  and  other  woollen  costumes.  Long  velvet 
and  ribbon  lapels,  drooping  feathers,  and  trailing 


at  the  back  over  a  thick  velvet  torsade.  The  crown  is 
trimmed  round  with  velvet,  the  tuft  of  feathers  and 


5 1  5. — Evening  Toilettes. 

[Paper  Pat  term  of  Madame  Goubaud,  ‘^O,  Henrietta-strce',  Covent  Garden.) 


black  nacre  buckle  is  placed  on  one  side,  and  a  large 
velvet  bow  on  the  other  ;  there  are  no  strings. 

Dark-coloured  felt  bonnets,  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
grosgrain  to  match,  are  extremely  distingue  to  wear 


branches  of  flowers  now  occupy  the  place  once  filled 
up  by  the  low  chignon.  A  stray  curl  or  two,  however, 
is  still  permitted  to  play  in  the  neck. 

Felt  or  velvet  hats  are  sloped  down  in  front  and  at 
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the  back,  and  turned  up  at  the  sides.  They  should  and  sprays  of  orange  blossom.  The  tunic  is  trimmed 
also  be  matched  in  colour  to  the  costume,  or  else  be  with  similar  pleatings  crossing  beneath  the  putF.  Pointed 
entirely  black,  with  jet  or  steel  aigrette  at  the  side.  bodice,  open  e;i  cceur,  trimmed  with  a  Honiton  lace 


||L 

—  Ball  and  Dinner  Toilettes. 

(^Ptiper  Patierns  nf  Madame  Gol’b.wd,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Cc/vait  G.inkn.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE.  Collarette.  Wreath  of  orange  blossoms  and  long  illusion 

1.  Bride’s  Toilette  of  white  faille.  The  flutings  veil, 
which  trim  the  skirt  are  fastened  on  each  side  by  bows  2.  Green  Faille  Costume  of  two  shades.  The 
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SKirt  is  trimmed  with  two  deep  flounces,  the  upper 
flounce  being  put  on  in  organ-pipe  flutings.  Tunic 
edged  by  a  dark  green  biais  of  velvet.  Ruche  round 
the  neck,  and  falling  bow  on  the  corsage.  White  tur¬ 
quoise  bonnet,  with  trimmiug  of  black  velvet,  small 
roses,  and  white  feather. 

3.  Irish  Poplin  Dress  for  a  Little  Girl.  Skirt 
trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  headed  with  a  fluting  and 
three  rows  of  narrow  velvet.  Bodice  with  waistcoat 
cut  in  square  basques  and  trimmed  with  velvet.  Sleeve 
composed  of  two  flounces  and  mousquetaire  revers, 
trimmed  with  velvet.  White  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  vel¬ 
vet,  bows  of  ribbon,  and  a  spray  of  flowers  on  the  side. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

THE  CINDERELLA  SLIPPER  IN  APPLIQUE  AND  SILK  EMBROIDER V 
UPON  CLOTH. 

This  pretty  slipper,  expressly  designed  for  our  readers 
by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  I25,  Oxford-street,  W.,  is 
worked  upon  fine  black  cloth  with  coloured  silk  and 
gold  threads.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  worked,  and  will 
be  found  to  make  a  most  saleable  objet  for  fancy  bazaar 
stalls,  or  .an  appropriate  present  for  the  approaching 
festive  season. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  supply  this  slipper  with  ma¬ 
terials,  and  commenced,  at  8s.  6d.  per  pair. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


Petit  k  petit,  Poiscau  fait 

The  times  are  certainly  very  hard  to  us  all — hard  upon 
the  very  poor,  the  middle  class,  and  the  lower 
strata  of  what  are  popularly  called  rich  people,  but 
hardest  of  all  upon  a  class  which  has  my  warmest  sym¬ 
pathy — the  young  people  “  about  to  marry.”  What 
prudent  parent  will  consent  to  her  darling  of  seventeen 
summers  beginning  housekeeping  in  times  when  meat 
and  coals  are  so  costly,  and  when  one  has  to  pay  nearly 
double  the  prices  of  twenty  years  ago  ?  In  happy  days, 
some  ten  years  past,  we  listened  with  reverence  to  the 
stories  told  of  a  “  coal  famine”  caused,  not  by  strikes 
and  refractory  colliers,  but  by  the  severe  weather,  the 
Thames  freering,  and  Ae  impossibility  of  the  ships 
coming  to  discharge  coals  at  the  London  Docks — of 
tales  when  £  5  5s.  per  ton  of  coals  was  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  ;  “  and,  my  dear,  the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  for 
my  husband’s  family  was  to  send  a  supply  of  coals  from 
our  well-furnished  cellar  to  the  ‘  great  house,’  ”  said  the 
beautiful  old  lady  who  related  her  experiences,  listened 
to  my  requests  for  recipes,  and  advised  me  during  the 
first  years  of  my  married  life.  Beautiful  at  seventy, 
snowy  hair,  bright,  almost  brilliant,  black  eyes,  clear 
delicate  complexion,  with  just  a  faint  rosy  tint  when  she 
spoke,  round,  cosy,  petite  figure,  how  lovely  she  must 
have  been  at  the  time  she  stood  ordering  the  black 
diamonds  to  be  taken  to  her  new  father  1  Long  before 
^  the  wedding-day  and  the  severe  winter  the  cellar  of  the 

i  fiances  had  been  well  stocked,  and  thus  the  prudent 

foresight  of  the  times  permitted  the  young  couple  to  assist 
j  others  as  well  as  to  defy  the  bitter  weather  and  the  high 

prices.  In  those  days  house-furnishing  was  by  no 
means  the  comparatively  easy  task  it  now  is.  The 
“  upholder”  of  that  day  would  send  in  to  the  future 
I  salle-h~manger  sideboards  of  various  types,  and  the 

j  happy  pair,  aided  by  the  experience  of  their  elders 

(a  help  not  rejected  in  those  days)  selected  the  most 
suimble.  The  same  careful  choice  was  directed  on 
I  every  detail  of  the  new  furniture,  and  orders  en  suite 

\  were  rare.  The  most  impatient  bridegroom  took  at 

J  least  six  months  to  furnish,  and  landlords  never  dreamt 

;  of  seeing  one  tenant  out,  the  other  in,  on  quarter-day. 

1 


son  nid.” — French  Procerh, 

The  nest  for  the  future  bird  was  slowly  built,  bit  by 
bit  of  choice  furniture  was  added  until  the  lovely  home 
was  complete ;  nor  did  the  bride  of  the  period  disdain 
herself  to  keep  in  beautiful  and  spotless  order  what  the 
careful  kindness  of  her  mate  had  gathered  for  her  use 
and  pleasure. 

Autres  temps,  autres  maeurs.  The  bride  of  to-day 
does  little  in  the  selection  of  her  Penates  ;  her  trousseau 
occupies  her  undivided  attention,  and  the  husband  in 
futuro,  only  too  glad  to  be  saved  trouble  at  a  time  when 
he  wishes  to  devote  all  his  leisure  to  the  girl  of  his 
heart,  gives  the  furnishing  into  interested  hands,  and 
consequently  the  young  couple  lose  in  every  way, 
chiefly  in  the  lost  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  each  other’s  likes  and  dislikes.  If  paternal  au¬ 
thority  gives  permission  for  the  “  reckless”  deed,  how 
happy  is  the  pair  who  marry  first  and  furnish  afterwards, 
who  take  rooms  near  their  new  abode,  and  spend  part 
of  the  honeymoon  in  choosing  slowly  and  carefully  all 
the  necessaire  of  the  menage !  The  being  limited  to  a 
certain  sum  is  of  little  moment  at  this  period  of  our 
lives.  All  the  absolute  necessaries  are  purchased  first, 
and  our  young  couple  are  able  to  judge  exactly  what  is 
necessary  and  what  is  not.  The  “  angel”  of  the  past 
is  the  “  woman,  too,”  of  the  present,  and  she  will  not 
allow  her  “  lord”  to  be  led  into  extravagance  for  her 
“  sweet  sake.”  Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  pounds 
is  all  they  have  been  able  to  save  for  furnishing,  the 
house  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete ;  but  if  thi" 
sum  is  judiciously  laid  out,  and  the  income  certain, 
the  remainder  of  the  furniture  may  be  obt.'iined  tlirough 
the  General  Furnishing  Company’s  New  Hire  System, 
Southampton-street,  Strand. 

I  fully  explained  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  useful  com¬ 
pany  in  my  July  letter,  and  have  since  received  much 
information  respecting  the  working  of  the  prospectus 
from  which  I  then  quoted.  I  went  with  one  of  the 
managers  to  inspect  the  furniture-warehouse  whence  the 
goods  are  selected,  and,  having  previously  provided  my¬ 
self  with  an  estimate  for  one  hundred  pounds’  worth  of 
furniture,  I  carefully  looked  at  each  article,  and  saw 
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that  the  goods  were  what  tradesmen  call  “good  money 
value.”  I  need  hardly  say  that  as  an  old  housekeeper  it 
was  in  the  character  of  a  spectator,  not  a  purchaser,  that 
I  inspected  the  whole  establishment,  which  is  a  large 
house  in  Finsbury,  where  every  kind  and  class  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture  is  kept.  I  find  that  a  humble  but  com¬ 
fortable  home  may  be  furnished  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
advanced  by  the  company,  and  I  could  hardly  have 
credited  the  amount  of  good,  plain,  well-made  furniture 
to  be  obtained  in  this  way.  The  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  the  bedrooms,  servants’  room,  and  kitchen  may 
be  furnished  plainly,  or  fewer  rooms  with  more  furni¬ 
ture  ;  for  all  goods  being  marked  with  plain  figures, 
the  purchaser  is  able  to  accept  or  reject  this  or  that 
article,  and  to  replace  one  for  another  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture. 

As  I  have  before  said,  when  the  income  is  fixed  and 
certain,  the  New  Hire  principle  offers  immense  advan¬ 
tages  compared  with  any  other  plan  of  furnishing  upon 
credit,  and  ranks  in  my  ideas  next  to  cash  payments. 
The  advantages  may  be  summed  up  briefly: — I.  The 
sum  owed  is  to  one  house  alone.  2.  The  repayments 
have  to  be  regularly  made,  and  this  insures  punctuality. 
3.  No  duns  or  dunning,  no  bill  of  sale  or  registration 
fee.  4.  Moderate  interest  charged  by  one  house  in 
place  of  the  exorbitant  interest  in  the  increased  price  of 
the  furniture. 

The  only  drawback  that  I  can  see  to  this  plan  is  that 
should  illness  or  accident  prevent  repayment,  the  furni¬ 
ture  can  be  sold  to  pay  expenses  ;  but  the  company  bind 
themselves  to  hand  over  any  surplus  to  the  owner,  and 
the  furniture  is  sold  by  auction,  and  not  by  the  usual 
plan  of  calling  in  a  broker.  But  I  am  informed  that  the 
company  do  not  enforce  their  rights  where  there  is  any 
o’.her  possible  chance  of  being  repaid,  and  it  is  certainly 
against  their  interest  to  sell. 

Employers,  who  now  often  object  to  their  clerks 
marrying  on  account  of  the  debts  and  difficulties  follow¬ 
ing  this  step,  should  inspect  for  themselves  the  working 
of  this  company,  and  see  how  easily  a  steady  man  can 
become  possessed  of  a  good  houseful  of  furniture.  A 
married  man  is  naturally  steadier,  more  careful,  more 
anxious  to  please,  than  is  a  bachelor  :  the  one  has  him¬ 
self  only  to  care  for  ;  upon  the  other  depend  the  d.aily 
bread  and  home  comfort  of  his  dearer  half.  Ladies, 
“  lone  women,”  imposed  upon  by  landladies  in  their 
comfortless  furnished  lodgings,  charged  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 
for  small  scuttles  of  inferior  coals — these  may  indeed  be 
thankful  that  a  way  of  furnishing  a  pretty  home  is  offered 
them.  Little  economies,  impossible  in  a  furnished 
lodging,  can  be  easily  and  comfortably  managed  by  a 
lady  in  her  own  house  or  own  rooms.  The  cost  of 
furnishing  two  or  three  rooms  comfortably  is  not  great, 
and  the  weekly  or  monthly  payments  will  in  many  cases 
be  paid  for  by  the  decrease  of  the  weekly  rental. 

November  always  seems  to  bring  us  the  actual  winter 
dress  materials.  Before  this  month  we  almost  played 
with  the  important  question  of  winter  toilette,  but  at  the 
first  pinch  of  cold  we  turn  our  attention  to  winter  fabrics 
with  “  all  our  might  and  main,”  as  the  children  say.  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Notting-hill,  is  noted  for  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  merinos  and  cashmeres  for  ladies’  and 


children’s  wear,  and  their  fabrics  maintain  their  prestige 
this  season.  The  patent  silk-finish  velveteen,  27  inches 
wide,  of  a  rich  deep  blue-black,  is  4s.  a  yard,  and  a 
still  better  make  costs  4s.  l  id.  per  yard.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  velveteens  wear  so  well  that  the  higher  price  (as 
compared  with  many  velveteens)  is  no  extravagance,  for 
velveteen  must  be  good  to  look  nice  at  the  end  of  two 
seasons’  wear,  and  then  re-dye  and  make  up  for  the 
children.  French  merinos,  Indian  cashmere  finish,  at 
2s.  I  id^  per  yard,  45  inches  wide,  black  and  all  colours, 
a  most  tempting  array  of  shades  and  colours ;  French 
merinos,  41  inches  wide,  at  is.  Il^d.  per  yard,  in  a 
great  variety  of  shades ;  vicuna,  28  inches  wide,  price 
2s.  I^d.  per  yard,  a  clothy^  soft,  light,  useful  fabric, 
which  is  suitable  for  ladies’  and  children’s  dresses,  and 
appears  to  possess  all  the  excellent  wearing  qualities 
for  which  Mr.  Chapman’s  fabrics  are  so  famous.  Cheviot 
Serge,  28  inches  wide,  is  made  in  ten  colours,  at  2s.  6d. 
per  yard ;  Treble  Diagonale,  also  28  inches  wide, 
costs  2S.  3^d.  per  yard,  and  is  made  in  twenty  shades  ; 
Granville  Serge,  28  inches  wide,  costs  Is.  l|d.  per 
yard,  and  is  stiffer  than  the  ordinary  serge.  But  in 
spite  of  the  attractions  of  novel  fabrics,  the  French 
Merino  (cashmere  finish)  is  the  gem  of  the  collection. 
For  draped  vetement,  for  cosy  winter  garments,  the 
merino  stands  pre-eminent.  In  the  present  mode,  too, 
merino  is  de  rigueur.  The  skirt  of  a  merino  costume 
is  usually  of  silk  covered  with  flutings,  flounces,  or 
bands  of  merino ;  the  polonaise  being  of  merino  with 
silk  revers.  Mr.  Chapman  has  special  silks  for  this 
purpose ;  the  union  of  the  two  fabrics  forms  a  most 
elegant  and  useful  toilette.  Before  leaving  this  subject 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  silk  and  silk-wearers. 
The  Silkworm  has  no  objection  to  silk  as  a  dress 
fabric  ;  her  words  on  that  subject  have  been  by  some 
completely  misread  ;  all  she  objects  to  is — 1st,  the  whole 
toilette  pinched  for  the  sake  of  one  silk  dress ;  2nil, 
the  wearing  that  one  silk  dress  for  a  period  when  any 
other  dress  would  look  dirty ;  3r‘l.  walking  in  “  silk 
attire”  when  neither  position  nor  means  allow  of  any¬ 
thing  else  in  our  surroundings  matching  the  silk,  and 
when  there  is  no  “  siller  to  spare.”  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  possessing  silk  dresses,  since  eleven  letters  ask  me  to 
reply  to  this  interesting  question,  but  my  usual  toilette 
in  summer  is  thick  white  muslin  in  the  morning,  thin 
white  muslin  for  evening ;  for  London,  the  dress  of 
Parisienne  “  women  of  business,’’  black  alpaca.  For 
winter,  cashmere,  cretonnes,  poplins,  velveteen.  I'or 
balls  and  dinners,  poplin,  tulle,  lace.  “  Can  you  on  your 
conscience  say  you  don’t  wear  silk  ?”  Alea  culpa,  but 
I  will  promise  never  to  commit  the  enormity  of  having 
ONE  black  silk  per  annum.  I  consider  it  wicked,  and 
will  never  have  less  than  three,  if  ever  I  dare  purchase 
another  black  silk.  Dear  ladies,  your  letters  have  con¬ 
verted  my  wardrobe  into  a  Bluebeard  closet,  whereas 
many  silk  dresses  as  wives  hang  up  in  witness  again  t 
me.  Seriously,  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  altcieJ 
position  and  means  make  it  necessary  to  retrench  ever 
so  little,  personal  expenses  will  be  the  first  to  go,  and 
I  shall  never  put  myself  to  the  pain  of  trying  to  dress  in 
silk  when  one  dress  alone  can  be  procured,  and  while 
alpaca  is  manufactured.  If  we  women  would  bat 
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courageously  look  our  means  and  position  in  the  face 
and  say,  “  I  cannot  afford  it  and  will  do  without  it,” 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  the  petty  agonies  on  the 
subject,  and  really  we  have  little  excuse  for  extravagance 
with  Mr.  Chapman’s  beautiful  Danish  alpacas,  which 
are  suitable  for  all  occasions  ;  for  my  part,  I  infinitely 
prefer  a  good  alpaca  to  a  poor  silk,  and  I  say  to  all  who 
cannot  afford  silk,  “  Take  your  own  course,  strike  out 
your  own  path.  The  taste  which  enables  you  to  see 
how  incongruous  your  silk  dress  is  with  your  surround¬ 
ings  will  show  you  how  to  adapt  your  toilette  to  your 
circumstances.  I  quote  from  memory  the  advice  of 
Polonias  : — 

“  ‘  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expresscil  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  {jaudy ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.’  ” 

Good  advice  and  true  words,  for  do  we  not  all  recog¬ 
nise  Mrs.  Shoddy  in  her  “  imported  silk  ?” 

For  afternoon  costumes  and  for  evening  toilettes  of  a 
richer  type  we  must  look  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  poplins  there  manufactured  being  the  fabric  de 
rigiieur  this  season.  And  I  really  “  see  no  reason,”  as 
thousands  of  little  voices  will  say  on  the  coming  5th  of 
November,  why  poplin  should  ever  become  demode.  It 
certainly  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  the  toilette  ;  of 
every  colour  and  shade  of  colour — rich  and  lustrous — 
falling  in  deep  artistic  folds — noiseless — possessing  the 
combined  qualities  of  silk  and  cashmere — of  unending 
durability — what  reason  exists  that  we  should  ever  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  superb  tissue  ?  Like  the  black  silk  of 
Lyons,  like  India  muslin,  like  French  foulard,  poplin 
has  become  an  institution  ;  and  although  a  furore  may 
give  great  impetus  to  trade  at  one  season,  yet  poplin  is 
likely  to  be  in  constant  demand.  The  Vienna  Exhibition 
accords  the  medal  “  for  merit”  to  Messrs.  R.  Atkinson 
and  Gj.,  31,  G>llege-green,  Dublin.  This  firm  exhi¬ 
bited  single,  double,  terry-ribbed,  figured,  and  brocaded 
poplins  ;  the  gem  of  the  collection  is,  however,  said  to 
have  been  rich  poplins  with  white  and  salmon  grounds, 
each  colour  ground  being  brocaded  and  tissued  with  the 
Austrian  eagle  and  shield  in  gold  and  colours  intended 
for  a  trimming  round  the  dress  or  train,  the  upper  or 
central  part  being  brocaded  with  the  monograms  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  surmounted  with  a  gold  crown. 
The  Empress’s  monogram  is  wreathed  in  white  lilies, 
emblematic  of  purity.  The  Emperor’s  initial  letters 
are  surmounted  by  oak-leaves  and  various  emblems  of 
strength. 

Specimens  of  this  beautiful  Dublin  manufacture  have 
been  sent  to  me,  but  while  admiring  the  lovely  bro¬ 
caded  etoffes  manufactured  for  the  Empresses  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  Princess  Ixjuise,  &c.,  I  wish  to  describe 
the  poplins  most  suitable  for  ordinary  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  regret  that  the  patterns  sent  have  no  prices 
marked  upon  them.  In  the  little  packet  of  single  poplin 
before  me  I  count  thirty  different  tints,  all  soft,  glossy, 
and  beautiful,  so  that  I  should  indeed  be  puzzled  to 
choose,  and  I  strongly  advise  ladies,  in  sending  for  pat¬ 
terns,  to  make  up  their  mind  as  to  colour,  and  only  send 
for  shades  of  that  colour.  In  double  poplin  nineteen 
shades  are  sent ;  double  poplin  is  fuller  and  richer  in 
appearanc;  than  the  single,  and  is  rather  more  costly. 


Terry  poplin  resembles  rich  corded  silk,  but  is  far  more 
beautiful.  Ribbed  poplin  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  admire  it  as  much  as  either  single,  double,  or  terry 
poplin,  but  many  will  like  it  extremely,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

With  the  patterns  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co.  have  for¬ 
warded  %  small  pamphlet  on  the  history  of  poplin  manu¬ 
facture,  and  on  its  introduction  into  Ireland,  together  with 
a  most  interesting  illustrated  table,  showing  how  to 
manage  silkworms  according  to  the  best  methods  of 
the  most  skilful  cultivators,  with  pages  intended  for 
rearers  and  managers  of  worm-rooms.  This  pamphlet 
is  in  English,  and  repeated  in  French  and  in  German. 
Messrs.  Atkinson  say  : — 

“  For  the  making  of  {wplins,  which  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  silk  and  wool,  the  first  process  we  j)ut  it  through  is  dyeing,  in 
which  it  loses  fully  *S  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  aiiil  retiuires  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  workmanship,  as  the  most  delicate  shades 
must  be  pro<luced  to  onler  with  the  utmost  exactness.  It  remains 
now  hut  to  be  ‘  wound’  and  ‘  warped’  to  fit  it  for  ,the  weaver’s  use. 
Tlie  rooms  for  weaving  the  onlinary  jHiplins  have  undergone  little  or 
no  change,  and  arc  in  construction  much  us  us  they  were  on  their 
first  introduction.  But  in  the  manufacture  of  figured  gotxis  u  won¬ 
derful  improvement  was  effected  in  the  year  1800  by  the  invention 
of  the  Jactjnard  loom,  which  sui>erscde<l  the  employment  of  draw- 
boys  in  weaving  figured  goo<ls.  It  was  generally  adopted  soon  after 
its  invention.  Both  descriptions  of  loom  can  be  seen  at  work  with 
us.  The  beauty  and  durability  of  ix)plins  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  what  renders  them  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  the  ladies’ 
wardrobe  is  the  successful  combination  of  silk  and  worsted,  the 
surface  shown  being  altogether  pure  silk,  while  the  interior  of  the 
texture  being  of  the  finest  wool,  firmness  is  impartetl  to  the  material, 
which  produces  at  the  same  time  great  richness  of  appearance  with 
a  fulness  of  drapery  so  dcsinible  in  irarments  for  ladies’  wear. 
Tliey  are  made  in  single,  double,  and  figured  iiualities,  in  a  variety  of 
colours,  varying  in  price  according  to  make,  and  are  in  cost  relatirehf 
cheaper  than  whole  silks  ;  beyond  these  (pialities,  which  are  adapted 
for  general  wear,  there  arc  rich  gold  and  silver  tissues,  and  for  whieh 
we  have  from  time  to  time  received  large  orders  from  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  Her  Boyal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wale.s,  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Courts,  and  from  visitors 
to  this  country  from  the  continent  of  America.” 

I  must  not  close  the  subject  of  Irish  Poplins  without 
remarking  that  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co.  will  send  out 
one  or  more  dresses,  carriage  free,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

From  poplins  to  paper  seems  ?  droll  transition,  and 
yet  the  curiosities  I  have  lately  seen  of  paper  manu¬ 
facture  demand  a  few  words.  Can  ladies  realise  that 
paper  skirts,  fluted,  frilled,  and  banded  for  use,  are  sold 
at  Is.  6d.  each,  or  15s.  per  dozen  ;  that  Japanese  cur¬ 
tains,  lined  and  made  up  with  curtain-bands  complete, 
are  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Edward  Tann,  308,  High 
Holbom  ?  The  skirts  are  made  in  chintz,  Tusso,  and 
other  patterns,  and  look  exactly  like  printed  petticoats. 
Of  course  I  can  say  nothing  about  wear,  but  I  should 
think  they  would  last  as  long  as  a  printed  jupon  before 
washing. 

I  have  tasted  (by  request)  Goodall’s  Quinine 
Wine,  and  find  it  pleasanter  than  any  other  quinine 
wine  I  have  tasted.  It  is,  of  course,  bitter,  but  being 
disguised  in  good  orange  wine  it  is  less  noticeable. 
However  sweet-toothed  one  may  be,  this  is  an  excellent 
way  of  taking  quinine.  It  is  sold  in  large  bottles,  2s. 
each,  by  all  chemists  and  grocers.  Goodall’s  York¬ 
shire  Relish  is  a  capital  sauce  manufactured  by  the 
same  house  (Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  Leeds), 
and  sold  in  6d.,  Is.,  and  is.  6d.  bottles. 
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My  readers  will  be  tired  of  the  food  topic,  but  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Solid  Pea  Soup  in¬ 
vented  and  patented  by  Craig  and  sold  by  Hewetson 
and  Co.,  17,  Harp-lane,  London,  E.C.  If  I  reply  to 
nearly  all  queries  upon  dress  and  other  subjects,  I  must 
not  neglect  the  household  questions.  The  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Solid  Pea  Soup  are — 1st.  Its  cheapness, 
considering  the  large  amount  of  nutritious  matter  it 
contains,  and.  Its  facility  of  cooking;  a  packet  is  boiled 
for  half-an-hour  in  a  pint  of  water,  grd.  Its  portabi¬ 
lity  and  keeping  qualities.  The  soup  is  composed  of 
beef,  peas,  and  seasoning  carefully  prepared ;  it  will 
keep  sweet  and  good  for  months.  The  troops  were 
supplied  with  it  for  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  187 1, 
1872,  and  1873,  and  many  clergymen  are  now  buying 
great  quantities  in  anticipation  of  the  severe  winter  we 
are  likely  to  have. 

An  especial  novelty  which  I  have  to  record  this 
month  is  the  beautiful  Aragon  Morning-Robe,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  of  259,  Regent-circus,  Oxford- 
street.  This  toilette  may  be  worn  as  morning  costume 
through  the  coming  winter.  It  is  composed  of  fine 
cashmere,  nearly  tight-fitting  at  the  back,  in  front 
flouncing  gracefully.  It  is  made  in  all  the  newest  shades 
of  cashmere  (eighty-four  colours  and  shades),  but  the 
speciality  of  the  robe  consists  of  its  presenting  the 
appearance  of  raised  embroidery  in  black  upon  colour. 
This  hrolderie  forms  a  rich  coral  or  floriated  design  on 
the  fronts,  back,  sleeves,  and  pockets.  Mrs.  Jay  finds 
that  the  cashmere  robe,  thus  ornamented,  can  be  cleaned 
perfectly,  or  even  washed,  without  injury  to  the  beauty 
of  the  vetement.  The  effect  is  charming,  the  rich 
raised  ornamentation  giving  the  idea  of  superb  hrodcrie 
t)  tamboury  now  so  fashionable.  The  Aragon  Morning- 
ITjbe  can  be  worn  open  over  a  dressy  jupon,  or  closed 
in  front.  The  price  of  this  elegant  costume  in  cashmere 
is  52s.  6d.  ;  in  flannel,  q2s.  Ladies  should  write  for 
a  sketch  of  the  Aragon  and  patterns  of  colours.  Among 
robes  de  chambre  I  remarked  some  lovely  cashmere  robes, 
plain-coloured  grounds,  with  printed  Indian  patterns, 
forming  robings  and  pnremeuts.  These  make  most 
elegant  toilettes  de  matin,  are  very  distingue,  and  wear 
as  well  as  the  plain  cashmere  or  flannel  robe,  with  satin 
robings,  and  trimmings  of  self  or  contrasting  colours. 
Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  winter  dressing-gowns  of  every  kind, 
fdl-sized,  at  prices  ranging  from  one  guinea  upwards. 

Looking  in  at  Messrs.  Macdougall’s,  42,  Sackville- 
street,  for  some  patterns  to  send  to  a  lady  in  the  country, 
I  obtained  some  charming  tweed  costumes  (waterproof), 
forming  exactly  the  vetement  needed  for  November. 
These  dresses  are  made  of  the  finest  tweed  in  all  shades 
of  heather  mixture,  in  the  latest  style.  These  and  the 
demi-saison  jackets  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  my 
correspondents.  Next  month  I  hope  to  give  a  full  de¬ 
scription,  with  prices  of  material  for  winter  dresses ; 
now  I  must  reply  to  the  queries  respecting  Mrs.  Young’s 
India  outfits  for  ^^25.  This  outfit  has  been  especially 
prepared  for  India,  where  richly-trimmed  underclothing 
is  soon  reduced  to  rags  by  the  process  of  washing  as 
conducted  by  the  natives.  “  Simple  trimming  and  better 
fabric”  is  the  cry  of  “  old  Indians.”  I  quote  Mrs. 
Young’s  list  as  being  the  plan  most  useful  to  ladies  : — 


f. 

d. 

j. 

d. 

IS  Cln.‘misi.'s,  trimuK'd  luce 

3 

6 

-  a 

1 

c 

IS  „  „  work 

5 

0 

•  3 

0 

0 

IS  DrL'sses,  triinimd  work 

S 

9 

9 

0 

1  s  Pairs  of  Drawers  neatly  tuekeil 

3 

6 

.  2 

0 

4  Lonjjelotli  IVttieoats,  tueked  . 

4 

1 1 

.  0 

19 

8 

4  Cuiabriu  „  trimmeil 

S 

6 

-  1 

14 

0 

6  .laeket  Boili»-s  .... 

2 

9 

-  0 

16 

6 

6  {'aniisoles.  trininnsl  lace 

4 

0 

•  1 

4 

0 

6  (iauze  Merino  Vests 

4 

0 

•  I 

4 

0 

3  Flannel  Petticoats 

6 

9 

-  1 

0 

3 

s  Printeil  Cambric  Drcssini'  Gowns  . 

'4 

9 

-  1 

9 

6 

2  l>n‘ssing  Jackets  .... 

6 

1 1 

-  0 

13 

10 

IS  Pairs  Cotton  Hose  .... 

I 

3 

-  0 

15 

0 

1  s  Pairs  Lisle  thread  ditto 

I 

9 

•  1 

I 

0 

4  Muslin  Garibaldis  .... 

4 

6 

-  c 

18 

0 

1  Dozen  Cambric  Handkereliiefs 

8 

9 

-  0 

8 

9 

I  „  Hemstitched  Hundkerehiefs 

s 

6 

•  0 

1 2 

6 

2  Pairs  Corsets  ..... 

6 

6 

•  0 

13 

it 

2  Dozen  DiajH-r  Towels 

8 

6 

•  0 

17 

0 

i;2S 

0 

0 

Point  lace  working  has  now  made  a  great  stride. 
Ladies  are  no  longer  contented  to  work  point  lace,  they 
must  reproduce  the  antique  points  in  all  their  beauty. 
Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Treadwin  of  Exeter, 
we  are  now  supplied  not  only  with  lov6ly  patterns, 
many  of  which  are  exact  fac-similes  of  the  antique 
laces,  but  are  taught,  stitch  by  stitch  and  step  by  step, 
how  to  work  antique  point  and  modern  laces  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  full  of  illustrations,  entitled  Antique  Point 
AND  Honiton  Lace.  The  way  to  make  their  own 
wedding  veil  is  taught  to  fair  fiancees,  and  the  task  is  far 
easier  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  The  chapters 
on  lace-cleaning  are  most  useful  for  every  lady,  and 
contain  valuable  information  respecting  the  hitherto 
sacred  secrets  of  the  lace-cleaning  tr.ade.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  los.  6d.,  and  may  be  procured  of  Mrs. 
Treadwin,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter,  and  in  London  of 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row. 

Liice- cleaning  reminds  me  of  Sapoline,  which  is  the 
best  soap  not  only  for  lace-cleaning  but  for  all  purposes 
for  which  ordinary  soap  is  employed.  Sapoline  has  be¬ 
come  to  me  and  to  my  household  a  necessity  of  life. 
Calmly  do  I  stain  my  fingers  with  the  various  things 
I  am  always  trying  or  doing.  Sapoline  makes  all  right 
again  ;  and  sapoline  prevented  me  from  being  cross  with 
my  youngest  hope  during  his  holidays,  when  on  one 
occasion  he  assisted  in  tarring  an  outhouse,  and  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  “  accidentally”  sat  down  in  the 
tar-pot,  jumped  on  mamma’s  lap,  and  embraced  her 
avec  fusion  and  tar.  Such  a  pretty  clean  white  Watteau 
dress  was  in  one  instant  ruined  for  the  time  being  ;  but, 
thanks  to  Sapoline,  I  donned  it  none  the  worse  after 
washing,  and  the  little  monkey’s  flannel  sailor-suit  was 
washed  out  with  sapoline,  and  no  harm  done.  The 
second  occasion  was  less  successful,  for  I  was  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  though  I  was  on  the  watch  for  tar,  I  got  a  little 
on  my  Albert  crape.  But  thanks  to  speedy  touching 
with  sapoline,  and  then  steaming  over  a  kettle  as  one 
does  ordinary  crape  to  restore  and  revive  it,  my  Albert 
crape  proved  worthy  of  its  high  reputation,  and  does  not 
show  a  mark.  Sapoline  may  be  obtained  in  any  quan- 
tity,  great  or  small,  of  C.  T.  Tyler,  Sapoline  Works, 
Woking  Station,  Woking.  In  conclusion,  I  will 
only  remark  that  next  month  I  hope  to  answer  all  my 
correspondents  for  whom  I  have  not  space  in  this  letter. 

The  Silkavorm. 
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Edging  in  Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet. 
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534. —  Design  for  Back  of  Slipper  in  Point  Ruese. 
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Edging  for  Back  of  Collar  (53^') 
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538. — Insertion 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


506. — VisiTiKG  Toilette. 

Of  alguc  faille,  cuiisisting  of  skirt,  tunic,  and  basquetl  corsage, 
the  whole  trimmed  with  ecru  lace  and  bias  velvet.  Velvet  bouuet 
with  ribbon  and  feather  trimming. 

507.  — Auttmnal  Toilette. 

Of  grey  cashmere,  the  skirt  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce, 
headed  by  silver  buckles  and  bands  placed  over  a  narrower  flounce. 
I’rincesse  polonaise,  hnttoned  with  antique  silver  buttons,  trimmed 
with  bias  and  fringe.  Pagoda  sleeve,  trimmed  to  match.  Hand¬ 
some  buckle  draping  the  tunic.  Felt  hst,  with  velvet  and  feather 
trimming. 

508. — Painted  Fan. 

'fills  elegant  fan  represents  Cnpid-s  scattering  flowers,  and  is 
painted  on  white  satin.  Inlaid  gold  mount. 

509  and  510. — New  Belts. 

1.  Russian  leather  belt,  with  oxidised  silver  mounts  and  buckle. 

2.  Velvet  brit,  studded  steel,  with  steel  mounts,  buckle,  &e. 

5ii. — HorsE  AND  Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  House  costume.  Stri|)e<l  train  skirt,  cashmere  tunic,  roundeil 
in  front,  with  a  second  tunic  longer  at  the  l>ack.  Corsage  cut  in  one 
with  the  second  tunic,  velvet  bows  and  ends  drape  the  tunic.  Coat 
sleeves  terminated  by  a  flounce. 

2.  Visiting  tmlet.  Faille  skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a 
gathered  flounce  headed  by  a  pleated  flounee,  in  turn  headed  with 
striped  braid.  Velvet  casaiiue  long  in  front  and  short  at  the  back, 
embroidered  and  trimmed  with  fur.  Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
fur  and  ribbon.  Ribbon  bows.  Kid  boots. 

512. — House  Toilette  and  Child’s  Costume. 

1.  Child’s  costume.  Striped  poplin  dress.  Corsage  with  slashed 
basques,  square,  and  bow,  with  short  sleeves.  Linen  chemisette. 
Cloth  mantle,  with  cape  trimmed  with  fur;  ribbon  bows  on  each 
side.  Spanish  felt  hat,  velvet  border,  ribbon,  and  feathers. 

2.  House  toilette  of  cashmere  and  faille  of  two  shades,  the  front 
trimmed  with  faille  bias  and  bows  on  each  side,  two  wide  bias  highly 
trimm(<d,  and  train  trimmed  with  bias ;  two  wide  basques,  trimmisl 
with  Spanish  fringe  ;  shorter  square  and  pointed  basques ;  double- 
pointed  corsage.  Slashed  sleeves,  with  revers.  Lace  cuffs.  Slippers 
of  kid,  with  rosettes. 

513. — New  Chapeaue. 

1 .  Visiting  bonnet  of  felt  and  bhu*k  velvet,  trimnud  with  a  velvet 
torsade,  daisies,  and  two  long  feathers,  one  above  the  other ;  ruche 
of  lace  in  front,  and  lace  scarf  crossing  under  the  hair  and  tieil  in 
front. 

2.  Angot  bonnet  of  faille,  raised  at  the  back,  trimming  of  velvet, 
rose  wreath,  and  tuft  of  roses,  placed  in  a  ribb«>n  bow. 

3.  Velvet  bonnet  with  raised  brim,  velvet  pleated  round  the  slmpe. 
.let  aigrette  and  flowers.  Lace  scarf  artistically  placed,  fastened 
by  jet  pins,  and  forming  a  scarf  round  the  neck. 

4.  Charles  IX.  hat  of  felt,  velvet,  and  faille ;  torsade  of  faille  ;  jet 
flowers  and  coloureil  feathers. 

514. — Childben’s  Toilettes. 

1.  Girl  of  8  years.  Poplin  dress,  trimmed  with  broad  and  narrow 
black  velvet.  White  cloth  jacket,  with  velvet  revers  and  buttons. 
Felt  hat,  with  velvet  and  fe^her  trimming. 

2.  Girl  of  10  years.  Striped  skirt.  Drapetl  vigogne  tunic. 
Jacket  with  basques,  and  waistcoat.  Medici  collarette  and  l>ow  of 
ribbon. 

3.  Buy  of  12  years.  Cloth  costume;  long  trousers;  rounded 
jacket,  with  velvet  revers. 

4.  Baby  of  3  years.  White  cashmere  dress,  trimmed  with  blue 
silk ;  long  sleeves. 

5.  Girl  of  12  years.  Velveteen  skirt  trimmed  at  the  edge  with 
satin  bias.  Suillurian  tunic,  trimmetl  with  satin.  Velvet  hat, 
trimmed  with  faille  and  feathers. 

515. — Evening  Toilettes. 

1.  Pale  rose  faille  ^irt,  deepChambery  gauze  flounce ;  gauze  tunic, 
trimmed  with  flounce ;  square  bow.  B^ice  with  long  points  front 
and  back.  Medici  collarette.  Louis  XV.  sleeves,  with  ganze 
flounce.  Louis  XV.  slippers. 

2.  Vert  d’eau  silk  dress,  pleated  train  skirt  crossed  in  front  hy 


draperies  of  Indian  crejM?,  deep  pleats  on  each  side ;  casaque  bodice 
forming  a  second  skirt,  trimmed  with  white  lace.  Wreath  of  flowers. 
Green  faille  slippers. 

516.  — Ball  and  Dinner  Toilettes. 

1.  Dress  of  pale  pink  silk.  Train  skirt  trimmed  in  front  with 
two  lace  flounces,  headeil  by  a  grenat  silk.  Revers  of  the  same  shade, 
surroundtsl  with  a  narrow  gathered  flounce  of  pale  pink  silk.  Large 
bow  at  the  end  of  the  revers ;  two  gathered  flounces  four  inches 
deep,  beaded  by  a  grenat  bias  brim,  tlie  train  of  the  dress  behind. 
Puff  supported  by  a  lace  scarf  artistically  knotted  at  the  side. 
Louis  XV'.  bodice,  with  long  points  in  front  and  behind,  cut  square 
with  a  rose  at  the  side.  Bouillonne  sleeves.  V'ery  high  coitture 
raised  str^ht  from  the  routs  at  the  back ;  two  flounces  at  the  sides. 
Artistic  jewellery  and  pink  silk  shoes. 

2.  ToOet  for  a  young  lady.  Train  skirt  of  electric  blue  twilled 
foulard,  fluted  flounce  eight  inches  deep,  headed  by  a  bouillonne  of 
white  gaze  de  Chambe'ry.  Bows  of  blue  silk  of  a  ilarker  shade. 
Low  bodice  with  Ic.ng  bastjues  forming  a  tunic;  the  Imsipies  are 
8<juare  at  the  side  and  in  hollow  pleats  at  the  back,  and  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  quilling  and  houillonne,  ribbon  braces  possing  over 
the  shoulders.  A  wreath  of  flowers  placed  like  a  comb  on  the  hair, 
raised  at  the  back  in  antique  style.  Bows  of  ribbon  on  each  side  of 
the  back  basque.  Blue  silk  shoes. 

517  to  529. — Bobdees,  Insebtions,  and  V'ignettes  in  VV'iiite 
Embboideuy. 

518,  519,  and  520  are  inserrions,  worked  partly  in  satin,  partly  in 
overcast,  and  partly  in  ordinary  stitch.  517  is  an  edging  worked  in 
point  de  ge'nes.  The  outlines,  bars,  and  holes  are  worketl  with  fine 
guipure  cord.  The  bars  and  holes  must  lie  loose  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  ;  the  rest  of  the  coni  is  fastened  down  with  slanting  overcast 
stitches.  The  illustration  clearly  shows  where  the  material  is  cut 
away.  Nos.  521  and  5  22  are  corner-borders  suitable  for  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  or  cushions.  Nos.  523  and  524  are  inUmdetl  for 
trimming  underlinen,  Ac.  The  design  is  traced  on  the  material  or 
cambric,  the  cross  bars  inserted,  and  the  leaves  workeil  in  ssitin 
stitclu  In  No.  524  the  scallops  arc  button-hole  stitched,  and  the  spr)ts 
on  tile  lower  eilge  are  worked  either  as  holes  or  in  satiu  stitch.  Cut 
away  the  material  from  beneath  the  bars,  and  work  the  lace  stitches 
in  point  de  Venise.  525,  528,  and  529,  vignettes  for  handkerchiefs, 
cushions,  &e.  These  are  worked  in  satin  stitch,  overcast,  and 
knotted  stitch.  526  and  537,  border  and  corner  for  collar  in  Venetian 
point.  527,  insertion  in  point  de  genes.  The  illustrations  show  the 
material  cut  away. 

530  and  534. — Design  fob  a  8lii>pee  in  Point  Uusse. 

This  slipper  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  grey  cloth  with  several 
shades  of  ditlerent  coloured  silk ;  two  shades  of  green  pui'se  silk 
for  the  leaves,  many  shades  of  crimson  and  fawn  colour  for  the 
flowers,  and  yellow  filoselle  for  the  outlines  and  veining.  VV'hen 
tlie  pattern  is  traced  upon  the  ground,  the  silk  is  carrietl  backward.s 
and  forwards  between  the  outlines  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
then  darned  perjK-ndicularly  with  double  purse  silk.  VV'hen  the 
outlines  are  fillwl  up,  they  are  cdgisl  witli  a  sixfold  strand  of 
filoselle,  which  is  overca.st  with  yellow  purse  silk  or  filoselle  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

531  and  532. — Child’s  Crochet  Collar. 

No.  532  is  crocheteil  partly  the  narrow,  partly  the  long  way,  as 
follows : — Make  a  chain  of  10  stitches  and  join  it  to  the  ist  van- 
dyke  of  some  pointed  braid,  then  work  along  the  foundation  chain, 
ist  row:  I  chain,  miss  i,  i  double  in  every  stitch.  2nd  row:  Turn 
the  wm’k.  i  chain,  7  double  in  the  back  of  the  stitches,  3  chain. 
3rd  row:  Tarn  the  work  and  join  to  the  next  vandyke;  miss  i,  9 
doable  in  the  back  of  the  rtitenes.  Repeat  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows 
till  the  required  length  has  been  attained ;  in  the  original  the  re¬ 
petition  took  place  too  times.  Then  finish  the  collar  round  the 
neck  by  a  row  of  long  treble  in  each  of  the  separate  chain  stitches 
at  the  beginning  of  every  other  row  of  the  completed  part.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  stitebn  must  be  worked  rather  loosely.  Edge 
t^  lower  part  of  the  collar  as  follows:  Alternately  i  doable  in 
each  Vandyke ;  4  chain.  Lastly,  in  order  to  draw  the  lower  part  of 
the  Vandykes  nearer  each  other,  crochet  along  the  wrong  side  of 
the  collar  i  row  as  follows :  1  double  in  the  sides  of  2  Vandykes, 
2  chain.  For  531  make  a  firm  even  cliain  long  enough  for  the 
neck,  and  divisible  by  7.  Crochet  along  it  as  follows :  ist  row  :  i 
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double  in  every  stiteli.  ind  aiul  3rd  rows  :  i  double  in  the  back  of 
every  stitch.  Then  along  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain 
tlie  4th  row.  1  double  in  the  *  tirst  stitches,  then  alternately  9 
thaiii,  miss  3,  4  double  ;  at  the  end  of  this  row,  instead  <jf  4,  crochet 
only  I  double  in  the  last  stitch  but  one  of  the  jjreceding  row. 
These  ami  the  following  rows  are  fastened  off  at  each  end  so  as  to 
give  the  work  a  right  and  wrong  siile.  5th  row :  Miss  i ;  *  4 
double;  3  double  in  the  next  stitch,  4  double ;  *  chain,  miss  4,  re])cat 
from  *.  At  the  end  of  the  row,  4  double ;  3  double  in  the  next 
stitch,  4  double,  i  stitch  left  unnoticcel.  6th  to  1 5th  rows :  Same 
as  the  5th  i-ow,  excepting  that  from  the  9th  to  the  iithrovva* 
chain  must  be  crocheted  instead  of  3,  and  from  the  10th  to  the 
I *th  5  stitches  must  be  missed  instead  of  4.  In  the  13th  to  the 
15th  n)ws,  4  chain  must  be  worked  instead  of  1,  and  in  the  14th 
and  15th  rows  6  stitches  must  be  missed  instead  of  4.  16th  row  : 
Miss  the  ist  stitch ;  *  twice  alternately  2  double,  i  pnrl  of  5  chain, 
then  *  double  in  the  next  stitch ;  1  purl,  i  double  in  the  same 
stitch ;  twice  altenmtely  1  purl,  2  double,  4  chain,  miss  6 ;  re|R‘at 
from  *.  At  the  end  of  the  row  twic-e  alternately  2  double  ;  i  purl, 
*  double  in  the  next  stitch  ;  i  jmrl  s  double  in  the  same  stitch  ; 
I  purl  1  double ;  i  jmrl  1  double ;  one  stitch  remains  unnoticed. 
Hutton  and  button-hole  to  fasten. 

533- — Edging  in  Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet. 

This  light  and  lacy-looking  edging  is  workal  the  long  way  as 
follows  : — 1st  row :  *  i  double  in  the  tirst  loop  of  the  braid,  3  purl 
of  5  chain,  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  tirst  chain  stitch,  1  double  in  the 
first  looj),  *  chain,  1  double  in  the  second  loop,  *  ehain,  i  double  in 
the  tliinl  loop,  3  times  alternately  19  chain,  i  double  in  the  thinl 
loop,  then  *  chain,  i  double  in  the  fourth  hx>p,  *  chain ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row :  Alternately  i  double  in  the  first  chain  loop,  1 
chain,  i  ])url,  i  chain.  3nl  row :  Croerhet  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  mignardise  bniid  1  long  treble,  i  chain ;  rejKjat. 

535  and  536. — Collar  Embroidered  on  Net. 

This  collar  is  worked  on  fine  Brussels  net  with  soft  gla/.cil  cotton. 
Tlie  design  should  first  be  trAce<l  on  coloured  paper  ;  this  must  then 
bo  stitched  to  a  piece  of  stiff  muslin  on  linen;  the  net  is  then  tacked 
very  evenly  over  the  design,  and  the  pattern  worked  as  indicated. 
The  edge  is  worked  in  close  button-hole  stitch,  and  the  net  cut 
away.  This  border  is  workeil  in  toile  stitch  in  No.  16  Point  Lace 
Thread.  Tlie  bai's  are  worked  in  button-hole  stitch. 

538  and  539. — Insertions  in  Point  de  Genes. 

These  insertions  are  very  ettective  for  underlinen.  They  may 
cither  be  worked  on  the  material  of  the  garment  or  on  lawn  or 
cambric.  t)ur  illustrations  show  the  material  cut  away  in  the 
design. 

540  and  546.  — .Vntimacassau  or  Table-Cover  of  Darned  Net. 

This  charming  little  cover  is  easy  to  work,  and  very  effective. 
It  is  worked  on  white  net  with  tatting  cotton.  The  net  is  first  of 
all  divided  into  six  equal  jiarts,  which  arc  marked  ont  with  the 
tatting  cotton.  The  net  is  then  filleel  up,  bc'ginning  from  the 
centre,  each  thread  lieing  passed  through  the  jiroiH-r  row  of  holes 
and  passed  back  again  the  reverse  way.  The  ends  of  the  threads  are 
not  fastened  off,  but  knotted  together.  Bound  the  outside  of  the 
cover  the  extra  net  is  turneil  back  on  the  wrong  side,  the  strands  of 
fringe  are  knotted  in,  and  the  net  cut  away  close  to  the  struuds. 
No.  546  shows  a  portion  of  the  design. 

541. — Embroidered  Net  Border. 

Tliis  bonlering  may  he  worked  on  white  net  with  glace  thread,  or 
black  net  with  filoselle,  and  is  much  in  reiiuest  for  the  frills  and 
fielius  so  extensively  worn  this  year.  The  design  is  traced  on 
coloureel  linen,  on  which  the  iu“t  is  very  snuHithly  fasteneel,  and  the 
embroieliry  then  carried  out  with  the  material  selected. 


542,  543,  and  550. — .Iewel-Stand. 

A  tray  of  painteel  porcelain  is  placed  in  a  bronze  stand  4  inches 
high,  to  hold  the  Jewels,  rings,  &c.  The  stand  is  decorateel  with  an 
einbroidereil  bonier  of  beadwork  on  fine  canvas.  Illustration  541 
gives  the  design,  and  the  colours  required  are  black,  crystal,  geild,  and 
chalk  beads.  Illustration  543  gives  another  style  of  bordering.  A 
strip  of  fawn-coloured  silk  is  cliosen,  decorated  with  an  appliqud  of 
brown  e-loth  fastened  elown  with  stitches  of  point  russe  in  brown 
purse  silk,  and  border  of  knotted  stitch. 

544.  545.  548,  and  549. — Table-Nacuin  Bing — Bead  Work. 

This  ring  is  plaited  with  steel  and  crystal  bemels,  and  oniamented 
with  a  siiuare  of  jierforateel  cardboard,  as  shown  in  illustration  544, 
on  which  initials  are  workeel  in  lieads.  For  the  ring  fasten  threaels 
in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  let  the  ends  hang  down  in  eiiual 
lengths;  then  thread  the  beads  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
begin  the  plaiting.  If  it  hapiien  that  one  thread  is  shorter  than 
necessary  in  the  course  of  the  work,  fasten  a  new  thread  on  the  old 
one,  and  lastly  tie  the  end  of  each  thread  round  the  last  liead. 
When  the  plaiting  is  finished  make  it  into  a  round  by  fastening  the 
threadeil  beads  earefnlly  on  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cardlwiard;  then 
cover  a  s«iuare  of  cardboard  on  both  sides  with  grey  taffetas,  work 
the  einhniidery  on  another  s<[nare  of  the  same  size,  sew  both  squares 
on  to  the  canvas  on  which  the  threaded  beads  were  fasteiu-'d.  The 
square  is  then  surrounded  with  large  steel  lieads. 

547.— Cigar-Ash  Tray  with  Crocheted  Boisder. 

This  tray  has  a  stand  of  bronze  4^  inches  high,  and  is  ornamenteil 
with  a  border  worked  entirely  in  double  crochet.  The  tray  itself  is 
crystal.  For  the  border,  select  gold  thread  and  brown  purse  silk, 
and  work  in  a  circle  as  follows,  on  a  chain  of  i8z  stitches  of  brown 
silk: — 1st  round:  9  double  crochet,  znd  round:  Double  crochet. 
3nl  round  :  Take  a  piece  of  gold  thread,  *  crochet  with  brown  silk 
9  double  in  the  first  9  stitches,  taking  in  the  gold  thread ;  drawing 
the  last  brown  stitch  through  with  the  gold  thread :  then  with  the 
gold  thread,  4  double,  taking  in  the  brown  silk,  the  last  gold  stitch 
ilrawn  through  with  the  brown  silk ;  i  double  of  brown  silk ;  repeat 
1 2  times  from  *.  This  repetition  occurs  in  every  round  up  to  the 
iith.  Before  changing  from  the  silk  to  the  gold,  the  last  stitch 
must  l)e  drawn  through  with  the  material,  not  on  the  neeille,  as  in 
the  almve  rounds ;  also  the  thread  not  ia  use  must  lie  crocheted  in 
with  the  next  stitch.  4th  round  :  *  8  brown,  6  gold.  5th  round :  *  8 
brown,  z  gold,  2  brown,  1  gold.  6th  round :  *  2  brown,  2  gohl, 
4  brown,  2  gold,  2  brown,  2  gold.  7th  round :  •  1  brown,  i  gold, 

2  brawn,  1  gold,  2  brown,  3  gold,  2  brawn,  3  gold.  8th  round ; 
*  i  brawn,  I  gold,  i  brown,  2  gold,  2  brown,  2  gold,  i  brown, 

3  gold,  I  brown.  9th  round  :  *  1  brown,  2  gold,  3  lirown,  2  gold, 
i  Iirown,  3  gold,  2  brawn.  loth  round:  •  2  brown,  9  gold,  3  brown. 
11th  raund:  3  brown,  6  gold,  5  brown.  12th  and  13th  rounds: 
Brawn  silk.  Fasten  the  border  on  to  the  ash  tray  with  a  gold  thre;ul 
on  the  upper  and  lower  side. 

551. — Lambrequin  IN  Applique  and  Uaised  Work  for  Baskets, 
Brackets,  Ac. 

Tlie  ground  of  this  lapjx't  consists  of  dark  brow  n  cloth,  in  the 
centre  of  which  an  applique  of  light  brown  cloth,  embroidered  with 
a  fsniquet  of  raiseil  work.  The  leaves  are  worked  with  gi'eeii  silk  of 
different  shades,  in  satin  stitch;  the  stems  and  tendrils  in  overcast 
stitch;  the  calyxes  of  the  tlowers  with  yellow  silk  in  knotted  stitch. 
This  central  medallion  is  liortlered  with  white  cloth,  embroiderisl 
with  brawn  purse  silk  in  satin  stitch,  and  edged  with  gold  cord, 
fastened  down  with  stitches  of  black  silk.  The  lajipet  has  also  an 
appliqu6  of  flowers  in  white  cloth,  and  leaves  in  several  shades  of 
green  cloth.  The  lierries  are  worked  in  satin  stiteh  with  scarlet 
silk;  the  veins,  stems,  and  tendrils  with  green  silk.  Finally, 
brawn  and  gold  cord  is  fastened  down  with  black  and  brown  silk,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 


Useful  to  Ladies. — Messrs.  Debenham  and  Free- 
body,  of  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square,  have  just 
issued  the  eighth  number  of  their  useful  Fashion  Book, 
which  not  only  gives  a  clear  and  minute  description  of 


the  present  modes,  but  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
leading  fashions  of  the  day.  Prices  and  lists  of 
materials  add  to  the  general  utility  of  this  admirable 
work,  which  is  forwarded  on  receipt  of  seven  stamps. 
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546. — Detail  ok  Antimacassar  (540). 


Detail  of  Table-Napkis  Ring  (545). 
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PLAYS.  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 


At  Drury  Lane,  Halliday’s  version  of  Shakspeare’s 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  will  remain  on  the  bills  till 
the  1 8th  prox.,  when  the  preparations  for  the  Christmas 
pantomime  will  necessitate  its  withdrawal. 

At  the  Lyceum,  the  revival  of  Lord  Lytton’s  fine 
historical  play  of  Richelieu  seems  to  gain  in  attraction. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  always  painstaking  and  conscientious 
in  what  he  undertakes,  has  assimilated  himself  more  to 
the  character  of  the  astute  Cardinal,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman  is  decidedly  the  most  charming  and  interesting 
representative  of  his  orphan  ward,  Julie  de  Mortemar, 
that  the  stage  now  possesses. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rousby  in  'Twixt 
Axe  and  Crown  have  replaced  Mr,  Charjes  Dillon  and 
Manfred,  pending  the  promised  production  of  a  new 
play  by  Miss  Braddon. 

At  the  Olympic,  Mr.  Byron’s  new  comedy  of  Sour 
Grapes  was  received  on  the  opening  night  of  the  new 
management  by  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience 
with  all  the  outward  and  audible  signs  of  success. 
The  dialogue  is  in  the  usual  smart  and  telling  style  of 
this  popular  and  prolific  author,  but  the  plot  is 
decidedly  hazy,  and  the  whole  story  fiir  from  original, 
the  dramatis  persona  comprising  such  well-worn  and 
familiar  types  of  character  as  the  virtuous  farmer  and 
his  w'arm-hearted  but  rather  vulgar  wife,  as  usual,  in 
distress  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  lease, 
owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
of  course  in  love  with  virtuous  farmer’s  interesting 
niece,  who  is  also  beloved  by  the  misanthropic  young 
nobleman  wooing  her  in  humble  disguise.  Lord  Burleigh 
fashion,  as  her  uncle’s  serving-man  ;  a  proud  lady  mother 
doing  duty  in  approved  novel  fashion  in  the  way  of 
throwing  difficulties  in  their  “  course  of  true  love,” 
while  a  frivolous,  dress-displaying  young  heiress  and  her 
devoted  swain,  whom  she  alternately  flirts  with  and 
torments,  and  a  pair  of  rustic  lovers,  fill  up  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  piece  is  exquisitely  mounted,  and  the 
characters  admirably  enacted  by  such  artistes  as  Mr. 
H.  Neville  (always  a  host  in  himself,  now  doubly  so), 
Messrs.  E.  Righton,  Walter  Fisher,  G.  W,  Anson  (a 
debtstant  of  great  promise),  Vollaire,  and  C.  Neville  ; 
Mesdames  Stephens,  E.  Grey,  Fowler,  and  Chambers. 
On  the  opening  night  Mr,  Neville  made  a  capital 
address  to  his  audience,  and  added  the  elegant  compli¬ 
ment  of  a  beautiful  basket  of  grapes,  presented  to  each 
lady  in  the  boxes  and  stalls,  not  “  sour,”  as  their  label 
indicated,  but  each  grape  filled  with  Rimmel’s  choicest 
perfume.  A  new  and  original  burlesque,  entitled 
Richelieu  Redressed,  is  the  novelty  announced  for  the 
afterpiece  ;  its  author  is  Mr.  R.  Reece, 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  the  great  Italian  tragedienne, 
Madame  Ristori,  has  been  appearing  in  a  round  of  her 
grand  impersonations  to  appreciative  if  select  audiences, 
and  among  them  in  a  new  and  original  drama,  written 
expressly  for  her  London  engagements,  entitled  Rena'a 
di  Francia  (Renee  of  France),  her  performance  of 
which  titel-role  is  one  of  consummate  excellence. 


At  the  Vaudeville,  the  last  weeks  of  the  seemingly 
interminable  School for  Scandal  are  announced,  and  The 
Road  to  Ruin  still  promised. 

At  the  National  Standard,  the  legitimate  drama,  with 
Mr.  Creswick  and  his  son,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  ascendant. 

At  the  Globe,  neither  Mr.  Lee’s  Chivalry  nor  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor’s  drama  of  Arkwright's  Wife  achieved 
long  runs ;  this  is  rather  surprising  as  regards  the 
latter  piece,  which  is  far  better  written  and  constructed 
than  the  general  run  of  modern  plays.  Mr.  Emery,  an 
admirable  actor  of  character  and  dialect  parts,  had  a 
part  in  it  to  which  he  did  ample  justice.  The  revival 
of  O’Keefe’s  fine  old  comedy  of  Wild  Oats,  and  the 
production  of  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Byron,  are  announced. 

The  Crystal  Palace  entertainments  are  as  usual  of  a 
varied  nature,  to  suit  the  taste  of  all.  The  clever 
German  Reed  troupe  have  given  a  series  of  their 
attractive  entertainments.  Operas  in  English  continue 
to  be  represented  by  a  good  company  of  vocalists 
twice  in  the  week,  the  Saturday  afternoons  being,  as 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  consecrated  to  the 
lovers  of  classical  music  ;  while,  as  the  crowning  point 
of  all,  Romah,  the  graceful,  daring,  and  inimitable 
Mexican  athlete,  has  been  re-engaged  time  after  time, 
to  the  delight  and  gratification  of  all  visitors  to  this 
pleasant  place  of  resort.  Of  the  forthcoming  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  marvellous  artiste  at  the  Christmas  season, 
for  which  most  intricate  apparatus  is  already  in  course 
of  construction,  report  speaks  wonders. 

At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  orchestral  concerts 
given  daily  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby 
have  afforded  general  satisfaction.  At  some  of  these 
sterling  p)erformances  additional  attraction  was  provided 
in  the  form  of  some  excellent  pianoforte  duet  playing 
by  Messrs.  Bird  and  J.  F.  Goodban,  who  performed 
with  great  spirit  and  accuracy  Bach’s  famous  concerto  in 
C  minor,  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  last- 
named  gentleman,  who  comes  of  a  good  musical  stock, 
has  remarkable  lightness  of  touch  and  brilliancy  of 
execution.  Eleven  grand  oratorio  concerts  are 
announced  to  be  given  by  the  Albert  Hall  Choral 
Society,  with  Mr.  Barnby  for  conductor,  and  six  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  Carter,  to  whom  a  handsome 
testimonial  has  been  recently  given  by  the  members  of 
his  choir  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  regard.  The 
presentation,  which  it  is  but  right  to  say  was  mainly 
set  on  foot  by  the  lady  members,  consisted  of  a  hand¬ 
somely-illuminated  address  and  twenty-one  volumes 
(full  scores)  of  the  w’orks  of  the  great  composers. 

The  Philharmonic  has  got  a  great  “  hit”  in  Byron’s 
adaptation  of  Lecoq’s  sparkling  opera  bouffe.  La  Fille 
de  JMadatne  Angot,  which  seems  likely  to  have  a  “  run” 
not  inferior  in  length  to  that  of  Offenbtich's  Genevieve  de 
Brabant,  with  which  this  theatre  is  identified.  The 
leading  characters  are  admirably  sustained  by  Mesdames 
Julia  Matthews,  Dolaro,  Goodall,  and  the  favourite 
Swedish  tenor,  Mr.  Nordblom. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  October. 

HE  one  great  absorbing  interest  of  this  month  of 
October  centres  in  the  trial  of  Marechal  Bazaine, 
which  is  still  going  on  at  this  moment  in  the  Palace  of 
Trianon  at  Versailles.  When  Louis  XIV.  strove  to 
forget  the  cares  and  entiuis  which  all  his  grandeur 
could  not  save  him  from,  in  the  charming  retreat  of 
Trianon,  could  any  astrologer,  for  once  well  inspired 
and  reading  the  future  aright,  have  revealed  to  him 
that  in  the  very  spot  where  he  had  just  constructed  a 
greenhouse  of  painted  china,  a  day  would  come  when 
a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  France  would  have  to 
judge,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  a  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  what  would  have  been  the  astonishment  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  upon  hearing  such  an  incredible 
accumulation  of  apparently  impossible  and  contradictory 
facts  !  Even  to  us  of  this  blase  generation,  who  have 
seen  and  gone  through  so  much  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  could  no  longer  be  surprised  at  anything,  the  case 
is  strange  enough  to  rouse  our  curiosity  and  interest. 
And  does  it  rouse  nothing  more  in  our  breasts  ?  Ay, 
indeed,  indignation  and  grief,  as  the  proofs  of  treason 
are  ever  more  distinctly  and  fearfully  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  All  the  titles,  all  the  dignities 
heaped  upon  this  man,  a  Marshal  of  France,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  all  our  armies,  do  but  render  his 
treason  blacker  and  more  abominable.  To  have  held 
the  destinies  of  France  in  his  hands,  and  to  have  made 
no  effort  to  save  her !  To  have  had  all  through  no 
nobler  motive  than  the  selfish  care  of  his  own  petty 
interest  when  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  at  stake, 
this  is  the  foul  stain  from  which  Bazaine  can  never  save 
his  name,  even  though  he  may  clear  himself  from  many 
of  the  imputations  now  heaped  upon  him.  One  could 
forgive  him  his  mistaken  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
Emperor,  though  when  the  alternative  is  to  sacrifice 
one’s  country  or  one’s  sovereign  to  hesitate  is  a  crime ; 
still  one  could  forgive  him  a  good  deal  if  one  did  not 
think  of  the  poor  brave  Parisians,  so  patiently  awaiting 
deliverance  from  this  man’s  hands,  so  bravely  enduring 
every  hardship,  and  ready  to  endure  more  so  that  they 
had  the  least  hope  of  relief.  But  the  thought  of  their 
sufferings  having  been  all  in  vain  makes  it  very  hard 
to  feel  otherwise  than  bitterly  towards  the  man  who 
might  by  a  bold  effort  have  succoured  them,  or  at 
least  have  rendered  it  possible  for  others  to  come  to 
their  aid  by  occupying  the  enemies  in  another  quarter. 
This  sad  trial  is  bringing  back  all  the  painful  feelings 
of  those  trying  times  which  we  were  just  beginning  to 
forget.  We  seem  to  be  living  over  again  the  fearful 
days  of  the  war  and  siege.  But  all  Europe  will  know 
now  that  when  our  poor  soldiers  cried,  “  We  are 
betrayed!"  they  said  but  the  truth.  I  cannot  think  how 
any  avowed  Bonapartist  can  show  his  face  again  with¬ 
out  shame  in  France,  after  this  exposure  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  of  all  the  leaders  of  that  parti.  I 
fancy  even  the  English,  who  have  shown  so  much 


sympathy  with  the  ex-Emperor,  his  family,  and  friends, 
will  see  how  little  worthy  of  esteem  was  the  prisoner 
of  Sedan  and  his  staff.  Whatever  the  future  may  hold 
in  reserve  for  us,  we  could  hardly  fall  into  worse  hands. 

Politics  are  once  more  h  tordre  du  jour,  in  private 
circles  as  well  as  on  all  public  occasions ;  but  it  would 
be  idle  to  discuss  questions  which  the  future  alone  can 
solve.  At  present  we  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
expectancy  which  is  far  from  agreeable,  and,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  each  parti  flatters  itself  of  approaching 
success.  The  long  holiday  of  our  Assemblee  is  happily 
nearly  over,  and  their  rentree  will  no  doubt  hasten  events. 

In  the  meanwhile  Paris  has  very  much  its  usual 
aspect  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  very  full  of 
tourists,  either  returning  from  summer  travelling  and 
en  route  for  home,  or  else  on  the  wing  for  seeking 
warmer  climates  during  the  winter  season.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  incog. — under  the  name  of 
Count  and  Countess  d’Oultremont — are  spending  a  few 
days  here,  returning  from  Biarritz.  There  has  been  a 
grand  dinner  party  in  their  honour  at  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Paris’s,  with  reception  in  the  evening,  and 
the  same  of  the  Belgian  Legation  ;  there  is  also  to  be  a 
day  and  partie  de  chaste  at  Chantilly.  The  Due  de 
Broglie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  resumed  his 
weekly  receptions  during  the  day  at  his  hotel  of  the 
Quai  d’Orsay,  but  his  soirees  will  not  commence  before 
the  rentree  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  diplomatic 
monde  now  dispersed  abroad  will  be  back  to  Paris  or 
Versailles  in  the  first  days  of  November.  The  Due 
de  Broglie’s  receptions  take  place  in  the  grand  saloon 
on  the  first  floor,  so  magnificently  ornamented  with 
tapisseries  des  Gobelins.  Among  the  many  marriages  in 
high  life  now  on  the  tapis  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
will  no  doubt  be  that  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Comte  de  Montalembert  with  the  Comte  d’Hemri- 
court,  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Belgian  Army,  which 
is  to  take  place  early  in  November. 

Our  theatrical  season  has  commenced,  and  is  about 
to  enter  its  most  brilliant  phase.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  some  youthful  ladies  among  the  Nile  of  our  beau- 
mende  have  resolved  to  undertake  a  crusade  and  to 
bring  about  a  change.  The  crusade  is  directed  against 
the  black  bonnet,  now  so  generally  adopted  by  ladies 
for  the  theatre,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  even  in  the 
premieres  loges  of  the  Gymnase,  Theatre  Fran9ais,  and 
Opera  Comique  ;  the  change  is  in  favour  of  the  light- 
coloured  bonnet — white,  pink,  sky-blue,  mauve — once 
so  fashionable  with  our  mothers,  and  so  becoming  by 
gaslight.  The  campaign  is  to  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  our  high  life  society  has  made  its  rentree,  and  is  led 
on  by  the  Vicomtesse  de  Mirepoix,  Comtesse  de  Pour- 
tales,  Duchesse  de  Fesensac,Princesse  Victor  de  Broglie, 
Comtesse  d’Harcourt,  and  tutte  quanti.  Patronised  by 
such  lovely  champions,  no  doubt  the  undertaking  will 
succeed,  and  give  our  theatres  this  winter  a  brighter 
and  livelier  aspect. 
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The  beautiful  chrysanthemums  here  illustrated  are 
specimens  of  the  “  magic”  mode  of  growing  these 
favourite  flow'ers.  We  are  indebted  to  that  valuable 
publication,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  for  these  illustrations.  Mr.  Hibberd’s 
book  on  ferns  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  fern- 
lovers  at  this  season. 

We  have  not  yet  quite 
exhausted  the  subject  of 
bulb-planting  for  the  spring 
decoration  of  our  gardens, 
and  as  we  deem  it  of  great 
importance  we  must  devote 
to  its  consideration  our  pre¬ 
sent  space.  First,  ho%v- 
ever,  we  would  remind 
our  readers  that  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  bulbs  cannot  safely 
be  delayed  longer,  that  the 
early  part  of  the  present 
month,  October,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  time. 

Bulbs  of  all  sorts  are  then 
easily  attainable,  for  they 
are  imp6rted  with  a  view 
of  being  planted  during  the 
early  part  of  that  month. 

They  are  also  then  ripe 
for  growth,  and  have  time 
to  “  take  hold  of  the 
ground,”  as  the  gardeners 
term  it,  before  the  winter 
frosts  set  in.  This  latter 
consideration  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  especially  in  the 
case  of  hyacinths  and  other 
more  tender  bulbs.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  better  to  plant 
late  than  not  at  all,  for  in 
gardening  as  in  life  gene¬ 
rally  there  is  a  remedy  for 
every  wrong,  and  few 
difficulties  which  ingenuity 
cannot  overcome.  Some 
dry  leaves  or  a  covering  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  will  protect 
during  the  severest  frost 
anything  set  four  inches 
deep  in  the  ground,  as  late-planted  bulbs  should  be. 
We  have  now  to  speak  of  tulips,  of  which  the  variety 
is  almost  infinite.  The  dwarf  sorts,  as  the  single  and 
double  Van  Thol,  which  flower  very  early,  principally 
in  March  or  April,  are  best  adapted  for  the  borders  of 
small  beds.  All  the  other  sorts  are  more  suited  to 
occupy  whole  beds  by  themselves,  being  planted  in  a 
mass,«ach  bulb  four  to  six  inches  apart.  They  can  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  beds  or  lawns  are  cleared  of  their 
summer  occupants  in  November,  and  may  be  removed 


after  they  have  done  flowering  the  next  spring,  before 
the  beds  are  required  for  another  season.  If  the 
foliage  of  the  bulbs  has  not  died  down  at  the  time  of 
removal,  each  bulb  must  be  taken  up  with  a  trowel, 
and  carefully  set  in  sand  in  the  reserve  garden,  until  the 
sap  has  completely  fallen. 
Tulip  cultivation  is  not  so 
fashionable  as  it  was  many 
years  ago.  Other  manias 
have  taken  the  place  of  it. 
In  the  early  part  of  the 
p  resent  centu  ry  tul  i  p-gro  w- 
ing  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  gam¬ 
bling  as  the  buying  and 
selling  of  shares  in  limited 
liability  companies  is  in  the 
present  day.  Particular 
bulbs  rose  and  fell  in  mar¬ 
ket  value  just  as  shares  in 
mines  do  now.  Most  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  were  given , 
and  much  money  at  times 
gained,  but  more  lost.  Two 
or  three  choice  bulbs  in 
those  days  would  have 
constituted  a  good  marriage 
portion.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  the  tulip 
mania  as  a  most  senseless 
infatuation,  for  there  is 
really  nothing  in  these 
flowers  to  warrant  such  a 
preference.  They  make  a 
pretty  display  in  the  spring ; 
there  are,  however,  many 
spring  flowers  very  far 
superior  to  them.  For 
the  guidance  of  our  readers 
we  should  mention  that 
tulips  are  divided  into  four 
sorts — viz.,  roses,  byblo- 
mens,  bizarres,  and  self 
tulips.  Roses  have  a  white 
ground,  and  crimson,  pink, 
or  scarlet  markings;  byblo- 
mens  a  white  ground,  and 
purple,  lilac,  and  black 
markings ;  bizarres  have  a 
yellow  ground  and  markings  various ;  self  tulips  are  those 
which  are  of  one  colour,  such  as  white  or  yellow, 
showing  no  inclination  to  sport. 

Those  who  desire  to  cultivate  a  good  show-display  of 
tulips  will  do  well  to  carry  out  carefully  the  following 
instructions  : — A  good  tulip -bed  should  run  north  and 
south  with  perfect  drainage,  but  without  using  stones  or 
brick  rubbish.  The  subsoil  should  be  a  light  loam,  and 
the  top-dressing  from  three  to  four  inches  of  a  rich 
loamy  turf  well  rotted.  This  should  be  taken  from  a 
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good  pasture,  and  kept  for  several  years  repeatedly 
turned  over  and  cleared  of  weeds  and  insects.  On  a  bed 
so  prepared  and  about  four  feet  wide  the  tulip  bulbs 
may  be  placed  in  rows  across  the  bed,  six  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  They  should  be  pressed  in  gently  and 
covered  with  soil  three  inches  above  the  crown  and  the 
bulb.  The  bulbs  must,  of  course,  be  planted  according 
to  their  height  and  colour  those  growing  from  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  heightshouldoccupy  thesides,  and  those 
growing  higher  the  interior.  When 
planted  and  covered  they  may  be  left 
until  the  leaf-buds  begin  to  peep  through 
the  ground.  As  frost  approaches,  if  the 
bulbs  are  forward  above  ground  they 
may  require  protection  by  mats  or 
other  shelter,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
resort  to  this  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  from  its  tendency  to  draw  them 
up  and  make  them  weakly.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  they  showthemselves  well 
aboveground, the  soil  should  bestirred, 
all  lumps  broken,  and  fine  earth  pressed 
close  round  the  stems.  As  the  spikes 
begin  to  open  there  is  danger  of  w’ct, 
especially  when  succeeded  by  frost, 
injuring  the  bulbs,  and  perhaps  entirely 
destroying  them.  The  best  tulips  are 
very  delicate  in  colour,  and  soon  begin 
to  fade  under  the  influence  of  strong 
sunshine.  To  prevent  this  an  awning 
is  frequently  required  to  shelter  them  ; 
but  this  should  be  used  only  on  the 
sunny  side,  as  light  and  air  are  both 
necessary  to  preserve  these  flowers  in 
health  and  freshness.  The  bulbs 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  decayed  :  they 
should  then  be  dried,  and  stored  away 
in  drawers  provided  for  them  until 
they  are  again  wanted  for  planting. 

While  enumerating  bulbs  for  spring 
decoration  we  must  not  forget  the 
anemone  and  ranunculus.  These, 
however,  are  not  properly  bulbs,  but 
tubers,  the  difference  being,  as  our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  the 
bulb  is  a  perfect  figure,  and  a  tuber 
may  be  of  any  shape. 

Anemones,  or  windflowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are,  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  generally  divided  into  three 
sorts — Single,  double,  and  the  Star  or 
Anemone  Hortensis.  Though  these  sorts  differ  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  all  admit  of  the  same  culture,  and 
may  be  used  as  border  plants  or  in  small  beds 
especially  adapted  for  them,  one  great  essential  being 
that  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine.  A 
light,  rich,  sandy  soil  suits  them  best,  and  sea-sand 
or  a  little  salt  mixed  with  the  soil  is  considered  a  good 
preventive  against  mildew,  to  which  in  some -cases 
they  are  very  liable.  The  single  anemones  and  Anemone 
Hortensis  make  the  best  beds  and  borders.  We  prefer 
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the  double  sorts  when  grown  in  patches.  Borders 
should  at  any  rate  be  a  foot  wide.  The  tubers  may  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  died  after  spring 
flowering,  if  they  are  considered  to  interfere  with  the 
summer  cropping  of  the  bed  ;  but  this  operation  is  not 
desirable,  and  even  if  necessary  the  tubers  must  be  stored 
in  sand  for  autumn  planting,  as  they  do  not  keep  well 
in  an  uncovered  state.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  we  have  frequently  remarked  that  the 
finest  flowers  are  produced  the  first 
spring  after  a  new  sowing.  Soil  and 
situation  have  a  great  effect  upon  them. 

The  foliage  of  all  the  anemones  is 
very  elegantly  shaped,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether,  from  the  rich  variety  in  the 
colouring  of  the  blossoms,  and  their 
neat  and  compact  habit,  few  spring 
flowers  are  more  desirable.  In  certain 
situations  simple  anemones  will  flower 
again  in  autumn,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
encouraged,  for  it  weakens  the  tubers 
and  the  flowers  degenerate.  It  may  be 
prevented  by  excluding  light  and  air 
from  the  beds  by  means  of  a  heavy  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure  upon  the  tubers 
during  the  summer  months.  The 
double-flowered  anemones  make  a 
grand  display.  Some  of  the  named 
varieties  are  very  magnificent.  There 
are  over  seventy  of  these  enumerated 
in  Henderson’s  Bulb  Catalogue.  The 
ranunculus  is  even  superior  to  the 
anemone,  but  if  is  not  so  generally  met 
with,  for  it  gives  a  little  more  trouble 
in  cultivation.  These  tubers  may  bo 
planted  from  October  until  February 
in  beds  four  feet  wide,  of  rich  loam 
mixed  with  one-fourth  part  of  decom¬ 
posed  cow-dung,  d'he  soil  should  be 
very  deep,  and  a  moist  and  somewhat 
sheltered  situation  should  be  made 
choice  of.  After  the  blossom  buds 
are  formed  the  surface  of  the  bed  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  foi 
the  roots  run  upwards,  and  unless  in 
dry  weather  there  is  a  daily  soaking  of 
water  all  hope  of  flowers  is  at  an  end. 
The  tubers  should  be  set  about  two 
inches  deep  in  the  soil  and  six  inches 
apart ;  their  claw-like  extremities 
should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  earth, 
and  the  crowns  covered  with  an  inch  of 
sand  before  the  soil  is  placed  over  them.  After  planting, 
the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  litter  or 
decayed  leaves  to  guard  against  frost.  The  flowers  will 
be  over  in  a  general  way  and  the  tubers  ready  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  end  of  June.  They  require  to  be  care¬ 
fully  stored  in  a  dry  place.  The  named  varieties  are  very 
numerous. 

Our  calendar  of  work  for  November  embraces  most 
of  the  operations  which  were  recommended  for  the  last 
month.  Both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  summer 
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plants  and  crops  will  have  to  be  cleared  away  and  the 
ground  made  neat  for  winter.  Any  alterations  or  im¬ 
provements  that  may  be  taken  in  hand  must  be  pushed 
forward,  for  the  frost  of  winter  will  soon  put  a  stop  to 
further  progress.  This  is  a  good  time  to  spawn  mush¬ 
room-beds  for  a  winter  supply.  They  are  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  very  useful  for  culinary  purposes,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  growing  them  wherever  there  is  shed- 
room  to  spare  for  the  purpose.  In  the  summer-time 
they  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  but  at  this  season 
ihe  beds  require  protection.  Sowings  of  both  broad 
beans  and  peas  may  now  be  made.  The  later  and  larger 
sorts  of  peas,  if  sown  thus  early,  will  come  into  use 
quite  as  soon  as  the  earlier  varieties  sown  late,  and  they 
arc,  as  every  one  knows,  infinitely  superior  in  flavour. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  laydown  broccoli  plants 
with  their  heads  to  the  north  so  as  to  prevent  the  snow 


from  rotting  the  hearts.  It  will  also  serve  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  work  which  is  sure  to  come  in  the  spring  to 
make  now  a  partial  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall-trees, 
and  to  trim  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes.  Where 
birds  are  likely  to  prove  troublesome  the  final  pruning 
of  gooseberries  should  be  left  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  Fire  or  heat  should  be  gradually  introduced  into 
greenhouses  and  conservatories,  if  not  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  frost,  at  any  rate  for  checking  damp,  which 
at  this  period  of  the  year  frequently  does  very  great 
injury.  These  houses  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  the  health  of  plants  in  confinement  depends 
greatly  upon  the  removal  of  dead  leaves  and  their  freedom 
from  insects.  When  plants  are  first  introduced  into  the 
house  they  generally  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
but  this  should  gradually  be  withheld  as  winter  ap¬ 
proaches. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  “RICHELIEU”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 


AS  there  are  few  more  striking  characters  in  French 
history  than  that  of  the  ambitious  and  astute 
Cardinal  who  figured  so  prominently  in  its  pages  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  also  is  it 
rare  to  find  qualities  so  opposite  combined  in  a  single 
individual,  and  these  facts  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  suitability  of  such  a  personage,  all  churchman  though 
he  be,  for  dramatic  purposes,  there  appearing,  moreover, 
an  additional  fitness  in  making  a  stage  hero  of  one  who, 
in  spite  of  all  his  high  and  important  functions  and 
responsibilities,  secular  and  sacerdotal,  yet  snatched 
moments  from  the  cares  of  Church  and  State  to  toy  with 
the  Muses,  and,  if  report  speak  true,  felt  as  keen  a  pang 
of  mortification  at  the  failure  of  his  tragedy  as  at  the 
temporary  downfall  of  his  own  pow'er  and  projects. 

A  few  preliminary  words  anent  this  piece  of  Richelieu’s 
and  its  cold  reception  by  the  French  public,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  play  that  forms  the  subject  of 
our  notice. 

It  was  an  historical  and  allegorical  tragedy,  entitled 
Europa,  and  in  it  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were 
represented  by  living  actors  and  actresses,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  opportunity  being  taken 
for  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  political 
matter ;  and  it  is  further  a  subject  of  curious  interest  to 
know  that  with  this  play,  the  production  of  so  eminent 
an  author,  originated  the  French  custom  of  playwrights 
having  a  number  of  friends  present  in  the  theatre  on  the 
first  night  of  representation  for  the  express  purpose  of 
applauding.  Of  course,  en  passant  be  it  observed,  such 
a  mode  of  endeavouring  to  secure  beforehand  a  success¬ 
ful  “  run”  for  a  new  play  is  quite  unknown  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  this  country  ! 

On  the  occasion  of  the  production  of  Europa,  the 
illustrious  minister-author,  who,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
was  not  free  from  the  weakness  of  lesser  minds,  morti¬ 
fied  beyond  expression  at  the  failure  of  his  tragedy, 
“  which,”  says  a  French  writer  of  the  time,  “  not  even 


the  subservience  of  the  French  could  make  the  general 
public  and  the  press  swallow,”  retired  in  dudgeon  and 
alone,  the  very  same  evening,  to  his  country  house 
at  Rueil.  He  then  sent  off  to  Paris  for  a  favourite  con¬ 
fidant  of  his,  Desmarets,  whom  the  messenger  found 
at  supper  with  a  friend  named  Petit,  and  whom  Des¬ 
marets,  rather  shrinking  from  the  coming  interview  with 
the  disappointed  Cardinal,  begged  to  accompany  him. 

“  Well,”  was  the  Cardinal’s  salutation  the  moment 
the  pair  entered  his  presence,  “  the  French  will  never, 
it  seems,  possess  a  taste  for  what  is  lofty  ;  they  seem 
not  to  have  relished  my  tragedy.” 

“  My  lord,”  was  Petit’s  most  diplomatic  reply,  “  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  piece,  which  is  admirable,  but  that 
of  the  players.  Did  not  your  eminence  perceive  that 
not  only  they  knew  not  their  parts,  but  that  they  were 
all  drunk  r” 

“  Really,”  answered  the  Cardinal,  somewhat  mollified 
and  pleased,  “  I  observed  they  acted  it  dreadfully  ill.” 

Taking  their  cue  from  this  little  scene,  and,  whether 
with  the  Cardinal’s  actual  connivance  or  not  is  not  said, 
Desmarets  and  Petit,  on  their  return  to  Paris,  made  it 
their  immediate  business  to  plan  a  new  mode,  as  they 
said,  of  performance,  which  was  to  secure  a  certain 
number  of  spectators  resolved  beforehand  to  be  pleased, 
or  at  all  events  to  give  the  outward  sign  of  being  so,  and 
from  this  circumstance  was  derived  the  now  well-known 
custom  of  professional  clique  h  claque. 

As  the  late  1-ord  Lytton  was  the  author  of  two  of  the 
most  popular  plays  of  modern  times.  The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
or  Love  and  Pride,  aniX  Richelieu,  or  the  Conspiracy,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  his  first  dramatic  attempt.  The 
Duchess  if  La  Vidliere,  produced  in  was,  dramati¬ 

cally  speaking,  a  failure.  It  is  with  the  last  of  his  two 
great  stage  plays,  properly  speaking,  and  its  principal 
impersonators,  that  we  have  now  to  do. 

Richelieu,  first  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
in  the  spring  of  1839,  though  not,  perhaps,  so  abound- 
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ing  in  human  interest  of  the  domestic  sort  as  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,  and,  therefore,  not  so  universally  popular,  is, 
it  must  be  conceded,  on  the  whole  a  more  perfectly 
constructed  and  ably  written  play.  The  second  title.  The 
Conspiracy,  gives  the  cue  to  the  plot,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  complicated  one.  Richelieu,  considered  by 
most  historians  as  the  true  parent  and  promoter  of 
French  civilisation,  may  be  truly  described  as  a  man  of 
two  characters ;  on  the  one  side  of  the  picture  may  be 
seen  his  passionate,  devoted  love  of  his  country,  and  his 
wise  and  judicious  as  well  as  energetic  measures  to  pro¬ 
mote  her  prosperity  and  on  the  other  his  personal 
ambition,  crafty  vindictiveness,  and  unscrupulousness 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  reached  his  ends — the 
exaltation  of  himself  and  his  adherents  and  defeat  and 
disgrace  of  those  who  ventured  to  oppose  him. 

The  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  all-powerful  minis¬ 
ter,  even  by  taking  his  life,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
safety  of  France,  by  introducing  Spanish  troops,  is  matter 
of  history,  as  well  as  the  happy  stroke  of  fortune  which 
placed  the  secret  of  the  plot  and  the  very  treaty  with 
the  Spaniard  in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal,  and  thus  re¬ 
instated  him  in  the  waning  favour  of  the  irresolute  king, 
while  overwhelming  his  enemies  with  discomfiture,  and 
furnishes  excellent  matter  for  dramatist  and  actor  ;  while 
a  tender  love  episode  between  Julie  de  Mortemar,  a 
young  orphan  bequeathed  to  the  Cardinal’s  guardian¬ 
ship,  and  her  young  soldier  lover,  Adrian  de  Mauprat, 
sheds  a  ray  of  softness  on  the  picture. 

The  original  creator  of  the  intensely  dramatic  character 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  hero  of  Lord  Lytton’s  noble 
historic  play,  was,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  Mr. 
Macrcady,  an  actor  to  whom  the  term  “  scholarly” 
might,  perhaps,  w'ith  more  propriety  than  any  other  be 
applied.  The  part,  the  minutest  detail  of  which  is  in¬ 
delibly  impressed  on  the  present  writer’s  memory,  was 
not  merely  written  for  Macready  ;  he  was,  so  to  speak, 
measured  for  it  by  one  who  knew  his  exact  dramatic 
altitude,  blemishes  included,  and  the  combined  invention 
of  the  author  and  genius  of  the  actor  brought  it  to  pass 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  M.acready  became  synony¬ 
mous  names  ;  it  was,  in  truth,  a  graphically  rendered 
as  well  as  perfectly  conceived  impersonation,  anger  at 
his  foes  being  more  depicted  in  the  form  of  withering 
scorn  and  concentrated  hate  than  in  storms  of  rage  and 
passion  ;  in  particular  in  that  fine  and  crowning  scene 
where  the  feeble  and  aged  Cardinal,  whose  last  faint 
breath  of  life  seems  flickering  away,  is  restored,  as  if 
electrically,  to  fresh  existence  by  the  recovery  of  the 
packet  containii.g  the  treaty  which  betrays  the  treachery 
to  their  king  of  his  own  bitterest  foes.  Macready  sud¬ 
denly  rose  erect,  as,  in  answer  to  the  weak  king’s 
trembling  query — 

“  Tlie  anny — Orleans — llonillon — Heavens  ! — the  Spaniard  ! 

Where  will  they  be  next  week 

he  pronounced,  in  tones  of  indescribable  majesty  and 
command, 

“  Here  !  at  niy  feet  1” 

It  is  in  this  particular  crisis  of  the  play  that  Mr. 
Irving  will  probably  be  judged  to  fall  below  the 
standard  of  his  great  predecessor,  the  violence  of  rage 


he  displays  towards  his  defeated  and  now  impotent  foe 
being  out  of  character  with  the  place  and  situation. 
The  Cardinal,  in  this  his  hour  of  supreme  triumph, 
should  feel,  or  at  least  display,  only  withering  scorn  of 
the  base  conspirator  who  has  exerted  all  his  machina¬ 
tions  to  woik  his  ruin  and  downfall ;  and  while  on  the 
subject  of  these  blemishes  in  this  all  but  perfect  “  re¬ 
vival,”  it  may  be  hinted  that  the  total  omission  of  what 
is  known  as  the  “  prison”  scene  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  act  renders  the  final  recovery  of  the  all- 
important  packet  somewhat  hazy  and  unintelligible  to 
such  as  may  not  have  the  play  ats  bout  des  ongles.  The 
general  public  will  not,  however,  perhaps  notice  these 
changes  from  the  original  and  customary  rendition,  or, 
if  it  does,  regard  them  but  as  specks  in  the  sunbeam  of 
a  generally  well-acted  and  superbly-mounted  play ;  and 
the  gifted  and  talented  impersonator  of  the  titel-r6le  may 
reflect  that  if  criticism,  or,  as  some  might  say,  hyper¬ 
criticism,  looking  back  too  fondly  and  regretfully  to 
the  original  Richelieu,  should  discern  a  mote  of 
defect  in  his  latest  representative,  undeniably  grand 
though  it  be  as  a  whole,  so  surely  would  a  fresh  aspi¬ 
rant  in  Mathias  or  Charles  I. — on  which  characters 
Mr.  Irving  has  placed  the  stamp  of  perfection — encounter 
the  same  cavilling  criticism,  be  their  merits  however 
great. 

Of  the  only  important  female  part  in  the  play,  Julie 
de  Mortemar,  Richelieu’s  orphan  ward,  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  say  that  if  youth,  beauty,  grace,  and,  above 
all,  the  possession  of  a  fund  of  touching  and  genuine 
pathos,  winning  its  w’ay  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the 
spectators,  be  qualifications  for  the  task,  then  has  the  stage 
at  present  no  such  fitting  representative  of  this  deeply- 
interesting  character  as  Isabel  Bateman.  She  may  be 
truthfully  and  without  exaggeration  pronounced  to  equal 
its  original  exponent.  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  and  in  some  to  surpass  her. 

There  can  be  no  denial  that  Lord  Lytton’s  two  plays. 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu,  mark  a  period  in  dra¬ 
matic  history,  and  have  obtained  a  firm  looting  on  the 
modern  stage.  The  very  Proteus  of  liteiature,  their 
author  was  scholar,  historian,  poet,  novelist,  essayist, 
and  dramatist  all  in  one,  and  his  works  in  all  and  each 
of  these  branches  form  an  important  feature  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  Victorian  era.  In  prtx>f  of  the 
lasting  popularity  of  his  plays  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  his  comedy  of  Money  recently  had 
a  run  of  nearly  two  hundred  nights  at  a  West-end 
theatre,  and  drew  nightly  crowded  and  fashionable 
audiences. 

A  litterateur  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
for  he  was  employed  on  his  latest  work  of  fiction  when 
struck  with  the  illness  that  proved  mortal — Bulwer,  Lord 
Lytton,  who  only  passed  from  among  us  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  was  the  descendant  of  an  honourable  and 
ancient  family  on  the  side  of  both  father  and  mother, 
inheriting  from  the  latter  the  name  of  Lytton  and  the 
estates  connected  with  the  title. 

The  power  and  beneficial  effect  of  maternal  influence 
was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  mother  of  the  future  poet  and  dramatist, 
who  owed  his  early  education  entirely  to  her  refined 
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care  and  intelligent  culture,  which  he  so  well  repaid, 
that  when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age  he  delighted 
her  by  the  specimens  of  his  poetic  genius,  appearing, 
moreover,  in  print  as  a  poet  when  scarcely  sixteen,  the 
subject  of  his  youthful  muse  being  entitled  Ismael ; 
an  Oriental  Tale.  This  was  in  1 820,  he  having  first 
seen  the  light  in  1805  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  General 
Bulwer,  in  Norfolk.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he,  in  1825,  obtained  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  English 
versification,  and  after  the  production  of  several  other 
works  of  considerable  merit,  produced,  in  1828,  his 
romantic  novel  of  Pelkam  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  by  which  he  sprang  at  once  into  notoriety,  the 
more  so  from  the  generally-conceived  belief  that  he  had 
drawn  the  character  of  his  handsome,  polished,  if 
somewhat  roue  hero  from  life  as  found  in  the  person 
and  character  of  its  author.  Several  works  of  the 
same  kind  followed  from  his  prolific  pen,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  being  The  Disoivned  and  Paul  Clifford,  in  the 
latter  of  which  Bulwer,  like  the  poet  Gray,  took  a 
highwayman  for  his  hero,  but,  unlike  him,  invested  him 
with  a  perfect  halo  of  poetry  and  romance. 

This  was  in  1830,  and  the  year  following,  besides 
a  number  of  lesser  works,  Bulwer  gave  to  the  world 
his  remarkable  novel  of  Eugene  Aram,  which  produced 
a  powerful  sensation  among  the  reading  public,  a  sen¬ 
sation  just  revived  in  more  than  its  pristine  force  by  the 
splendid  impersonation  of  this  notorious  character  given 
by  Mr..  Henry  Irving  in  a  drama  founded  on  the  same 
theme,  and  which  must  be  fresh  In  the  recollection  of 
all  playgoers. 

Among  a  variety  of  other  works  that  issued  from  his 
fertile  brain  and  pen  appeared  the  magnificent  romance, 
glowing  with  vivid  pictures  of  Southern  life  centuries 


ago.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  and  its  almost  contem¬ 
porary  production,  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes. 

In  1836,  Bulwer,  now  Sir  Lytton,  having  had  a  baro¬ 
netcy  conferred  upon  him,  brought  out  his  first  dramatic 
production.  The  Duchesse  de  la  Talliere,  the  comparative 
non-success  of  which  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  brilliant  fame  and  fitvour  that  have  attended  his 
later  efforts  in  this  branch  of  literature.  It  would  be 
impossible,  were  it  necessary,  to  recapitulate  the  nume¬ 
rous  works  that  claim  him  as  their  author,  and  have 
secured  him  a  high  niche  in  the  temple  of  renown — re¬ 
nown  not  confined  to  one  country  alone,  but  which  has 
spread  over  all  those  lands  where  the  pen  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  made  them  familiar.  Raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Lytton  in  1 866,  rank  and  title  have  added  little 
to  a  name  which  genius  had  already  rendered  illustrious. 
Less  happy  in  his  domestic  relations  than  his  public  and 
literary  career.  Lord  Lytton  left  one  son  (a  daughter 
having  died  in  early  youth)  heir  to  his  title  and  estates, 
and  who  has  also  afforded  proof  that  he  inherits  in  no 
trifling  degree  the  genius  of  his  gifted  father.  The  origi¬ 
nal  cast  of  Richeliewwhen  first  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
on  the  7th  of  March,  183^,  comprised  Mr.  Macready 
as  the  Cardinal;  Mr.  James  Anderson,  De  Mauprat ; 
Mr.  Phelps  (at  present  the  worthiest  successor  of 
Macready  in  the  school  of  legitimacy).  Father  Joseph  ; 
Mr.  Warde,  Baradas  ;  Mr.  George  Bennett,  Huguet ; 
Mr.  Elton,  Louis  XIII. ;  Mr.  Howe,  Fran9ois  ;  Miss 
Helen  Faucit,  Julie  de  Mortemar.  The  success  that  at¬ 
tended  it  then  was  complete  and  brilliant,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  equal  popularity,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  far  longer  “  run,”  will  signalise  the  latest  revival 
on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  splendour  and  completeness  in 
every  department,  of  Richelieu  at  the  Lyceum. 


DESCRIPTION’  OF  OUR  PAPER  MODEL. 

The  pattern  of  an  elegant  Louis  XV.  jacket  will 
be  of  service  to  our  readers.  The  pattern  consists 
of  waistcoat  front,  jacket  back,  and  sleeve ;  it  is 
presented  to  subscribers  as  the  first  of  a  series.  We 
intend  giving  from  time  to  time  paper  models  of  the 


newest  modes  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year. 
Our  pattern  consists  of  six  pieces — viz.,  front  of  jacket, 
side  piece,  half  of  back,  waistcoat  front  (this  latter  is 
joined  in  at  the  shoulder  and  under  arm,  with  the  front 
of  jacket),  upper  and  under  portion  of  sleeve.  The 
cuff  should  be  simulated  by  the  trimming. 


Useful  Recipes. — Beef  Tea. — Cut  into  small  pieces  ilb.  of  gravy 
beef,  put  it  in  a  small -necked  jar,  with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  its 
burning,  put  it  into  the  oven,  and  let  it  remain  11  hours  (the  jar  must 
be  tied  down  closely) ;  pour  off  the  liquor.  This  is  very  nourishing  fur 
delicate  babies,  and  one  teaspoouful  should  be  given  twice  a-day.  The 
writer  has  given  it  to  her  own  children  from  two  months  old— the  effect 
has  been  most  beneficial.  Beef  Tea  Made  Quickly. — 11b.  of  lean  beef, 
I  pint  of  water,  i>as8  the  beef  through  a  mincing  machine,  but  if  this  is 
not  at  hand,  chop  it  finely,  pour  on  it  the  pint  of  water,  which  must  be 
boiling,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  strain  it  into  a  cup,  and  stand  it  in  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  to  remove  the  fat  from  it,  as  it  can  be  done  better  cold  than  hot, 
warm  it  again ;  season  it  and  serve.  Hare  Soup. — For  soup  an  old 
hare  is  the  best ;  skin  the  hare  and  paunch  it,  save  the  liver  and  as 
much  of  the  blood  as  you  can,  cut  it  into  joints,  put  it  in  a  stewiian 
with  lib.  of  gravy  beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  2  or  3  slices  of  ham,  i 
carrot,  4  or  5  small  onions,  a  few  savoury  herbs,  2  teaspoonfula  of 
black  pepper,  i  glasses  of  port  wine,  half-a-pint  of  bread  crumbs,  salt 
and  cayenne  to  taste,  7  pints  of  water,  simmer  it  six  hours,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve,  put  into  it  the  best  pieces  of  the  hare,  warm,  and 
serve.  This  soup  should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted  for  use. 
Mock  Turtle. — Take  sib.  of  a  kuuckle  of  veal,  1  calves’  feet,  4  large 
onions,  i  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  4  blades  of  mace,  6  cloves,  11  pepper¬ 
corns,  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  little  lemon  juice,  9  pints  of  water ;  put  it  in 


an  earthen  jar,  tie  doivn  closely,  and  simmer  for  eight  hours  ;  take  it 
out,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold  before  opening  it ;  cut  the  meat  up  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  in  thickness ;  put  it  into  the  soup,  after  having 
removed  all  the  fat ;  have  ready  about  iS  forcemeat  b^ls,  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce ;  warm  and  serve.  Ox-tail  Sovp. — Wash 
the  tails,  ^d  separate  them  at  the  joints  (two  tails  will  make  sufficient 
soup  for  eight  or  ten  persons),  4  or  5  slices  of  ham,  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  3  carrots,  3  turnips,  3  onions,  i  root  of  celery,  or  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  celery  seed,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  dozen  peppercorns,  a 
tablespoonfnl  of  ketchup,  a  tablespoonful  of  ^t,  half  a  wine-glass  of 
tomato  sauce,  half  a  wine-glass  of  port  wine,  and  3  quarts  of  water ; 
put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  soup  kettle,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
six  hours ;  strain  it,  put  back  the  tails,  simmer  again  for  ten  minutes, 
and  serve.  Irish  Stew. — ilb.  of  neck  of  mutton,  i  quart  of  water, 
divide  the  mutton  into  chops,  3  dozen  moderate-sized  potatoes, 
6  onions,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  put  it  over  the  fire,  let  it  boil  from 
two  to  three  hours,  until  the  potatoes  are  quite  broken,  take  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  mix  to  a  thin  batter  with  water,  stir  it  into  the  stew 
while  boiling,  and  serve  very  hot.  Hatch  Botch. — ilb.  of  loan  beef  (or 
a  slice  of  beef  will  do),  6  pints  of  water,  half-a-pint  of  weak  beer,  3 
onions,  3  carrots,  2  turnips,  i  root  of  celery,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ; 
put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  stewpan,  simmer  it  gently  until  the 
vegetables  and  meat  are  tender ;  thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and 
serve  with  the  vegetables  in  it. 
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PULVERMACHER’S  PATENT  ADEIESIVE  ELECTRO-GENERATOR. 


Mr.  PULVERMACEIER  ha\ing  devoted  himself 
for  many  years  past  to  the  completion  of  his 
Electro-Therapeutic  System  and  its  application  in 
special  cases,  by  means  of  his  well-known  Electric 
Bands,  Belts,  and  Batteries,  has  now  been  enabled 
to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  elaboration  of  certain 
Medico-Galvanic  accessories  by  which  the  treatment  is 
very  much  simplified,  both  as  regards  the  medical 
profession  and  the  invalid. 

At  present  there  are,  in  ordinary  use,  two  methods 
of  applying  electricity  : — 

1st.  By  means  of  a  wet  sponge  in  the  handles  of 
the  conducting  cylinders  connected  to  the  battery, 
which  gives  the  patient  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  in 
taking  off  the  clothing  for  communicating  momentary 
continuous  or  intermittent  current. 

2nd.  By  permanently  diff  using  these  currents  of  less 
degree,  the  diminished  power  of  which  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  prolonged  period  of  application,  a  system 
which  Mr.  Pulvermacher  claims  as  his  own,  it  having 
only  become  practicable  since  his  invention  of  Chain 
Bands,  Belts,  and  Flexible  Batteries,  and  which 
have  enabled  this  latter  treatment  to  be  adopted  with 
the  greatest  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  success,  that  would  have  been 
still  more  complete  if  medical  men  generally  were 
more  alive  to  the  value  of  electricity  in  their  practice. 

Mr.  Pulvermacher’s  great  object  was  to  devise  some 
plan  of  applying  either  diffused  or  localised  electric 
currents  without  the  electric  band  or  belt-battery  being 
necessarily  in  contact  with  the  skin — partly  with  the 
view  of  saving  the  patient  the  trouble  of  undressing 
to  re-charge  the  same,  and  partly  for  the  more  exact 
graduation  of  the  current  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

For  this  purpose  a  larger  conducting  surLice  was 
necessary,  to  obtain  which  conducting  plates  have 
hitherto  been  used  ;  but  the  great  drawback  to  these 
was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  fastened  with  tapes, 
which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience.  And  it 
occurred  therefore  to  Mr.  Pulvermacher  that  an  electro- 
diffusing  surface  might  be  contrived  which  should  be 
at  once  flexible,  well-conducting,  and  adhesive. 

The  result  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  Voltaic  Bands 
and  Belts  already  in  use,  he  has  been  enabled  to  bring 
out  and  patent  a  New  Adhesive  Electro-Generator, 
which  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  use  by  patients 
as  well  as  by  the  profession,  as  it  affords  a  most  con¬ 
venient  and  practical  mode  of  applying  electricity  to  the 
body ;  and  in  those  cases  where  a  more  powerful 
current  is  required,  it  will  be  found  a  ready  means  for 
diffusing  the  same  if  used  in  conjunction  with  Voltaic 
Bands,  Belts,  and  Batteries.  It  also  obviates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  wearing  the  Voltaic  Bands,  &c.,  in  a  moist  state 
next  the  skin,  and  is  therefore  a  most  useful  accessory 
to  intending  purchasers  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  already  possess  them. 

Mr.  Pulvermacher  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  value  of  this  medium  as  a  curative  agent 
does  not  lie  simply  in  its  adhesive  properties,  which  are 
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the  same  as  those  of  other  adhesive  plasters  from  time 
immemorial  ;  but  in  its  electro-diffusing  and  generating 
qualities,  as  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  means 
for  a  patient  to  apply  the  galvanic  treatment  as  above 
referred  to. 

The  Electro  Dh  i-lsing  Bands  and  Belts  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  additional  accessory  for  an  effective 
and  comfortable  use  of  Voltaic  Chain  Bands  and  Belts. 
Their  great  flexibility  and  simple  method  of  fastening 
on  the  body  in  a  dry  state  render  them  a  perfect  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  various  pole-plates  hitherto  used,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  electricity  is  to  be  diffused  over  a  more 
extended  area  ;  and  they  also  obviate  the  necessity  of 
wearing  the  electric  quantity  apparatus  (see  below) 
itself  on  the  skin.  The  Electro  Diffusing  Bands  have, 
in  addition,  the  advantage  of  themselves  generating  a 
mild  topical  action  on  the  skin,  thus  affording  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  speedy  relief  in  many  c.ises  at  a  trifling 
cost. 

Considering  that  constitutions  vary  so  much  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  as  to  the  effects  of  an  electrical  current  of 
more  or  less  strength,  the  Electro  Diffusing  Bands, 
notwithstanding  their  gentle  action  on  patients  of 
delicate  nervous  systems,  will  often  have  by  themselves 
the  curative  effect  sought  for.  The  same  band,  how¬ 
ever,  will  have  little  or  no  influence  on  patients  other¬ 
wise  constituted,  unless  applied  in  conjunction  with 
electric  quantity  or  Voltaic  Bands. 

Patients  in  possession  of  the  Voltaic  Chain  Bands 
Batteries,  &c.  (or  intending  purchasers  of  the  same), 
will  by  a  little  additional  outlay  thus  secure  all  the 
advantages  referred  to  above,  by  using  the  Electro 
Diffusing  Bands  as  indicated  in  the  directions  for  use 
accompanying  the  apparatus.  These  bands  are  of  short, 
long,  or  of  narrow  and  broad  construction,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case  to  be  treated. 

By  means  of  Electric  Quantity  Bands,  Belt  s, 
See.,  used  in  connection  with  the  above,  Mr.  Pulvcr- 
macher  has  finally  solved  the  problem  of  diffusing  a 
larger  quantity  of  galvanic  electricity  on  an  extensive 
surface  of  the  body,  by  being  composed  of  few  but 
larger-sized  elements. 

I'he  advantage  thus  derived  is,  that  henceforth  the 
action  of  the  electricity  cannot  possibly  produce  pricking 
or  any  irritation  of  the  skin,  &c.,  on  persons  of  lymphatic 
constitutions. 

Although  the  action  thus  attained  is  imperceptible, 
a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  is  infused  with  more 
constancy  into  the  system,  and  in  a  manner  more 
uniform,  and  consequently  more  effective  in  its  curative 
result,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the  above  Electro 
Diffusing  Bands  or  Adhesive  Electro-generator,  renders 
it  possible  at  the  same  time  to  dispense  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  wet  apparatus  on  the  skin,  as  hitherto 
necessary.  It  also  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for 
undressing  when  re-exciting  the  bands.  They  are 
especially  convenient  and  most  effectual  where  appli¬ 
cations  are  to  be  made  to  the  trunk,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  directions  for  use  accompanying  the  apparatus. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  Oils  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

TTanctcfc  House,  Paternoster  Roto, 
(.Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

*.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  lejfibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  e.vchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  the.se  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  'I'he  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as—"  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  S77,  page  516,  of  the  E.vglishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.’’ 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  \wm. 
de-pluinc,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 


1516.  CoRNUBiA  is  anxious  to  have  a  Little  VVanzer  sewing  machine 
in  good  order.  Would  give  in  exchange  an  elegant  Swiss  muslin 
dress,  only  worn  three  times,  a  handsome  black  lace  mantle,  also  two 
plated  fish-knives.  Address,  Cobnuiiia,  Post-oflice,  Bootle,  near 
Liverpool. 

1517.  -Wanted  a  copy  of  two  works — viz.,  one  on  Figure  Training 
and  Deportment,  and  the  other  the  History  of  the  Rod.  Maida 
would  exchange  or  purchase  at  a  reasonable  price.  Address,  Maida, 
Kilburn-park-road,  Maida  Vale,  N.W. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  arc  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


Khazika  writes — “Madam, — I  have  read  from  time  to  time  with 
much  interest,  in  your  excellent  Magazine,  the  p:igos  devoted  to 
the  Conversazione,  and  cannot  but  regret  that  so  much  valuable 
space  should  be  taken  up  by  discussions  as  to  into  how  few 
inches  it  is  possible  to  squeeze  the  vital  organs  while  yet  giving 
them  space  to  perform  (under  difficulties)  their  important  func¬ 
tions,  thus  inducing  young  people  to  emulate  the  example  of  their 
informants,  who  may  yet,  and  in  all  probabihty  will,  in  wasted 
health,  spoilt  digestion,  and,  what  is  even  worse  to  the  majority 
of  fair  readers,  hopelessly  red  faces,  regret  having  interfered 
with  Nature’s  laws,  by  which  it  was  certainly  intended  that  our 
hearts,  livers,  lungs,  Ac.,  should  have  space  sufficient  to  work  in 
freely.  Again,  why  should  nearly  whole  columns  be  taken  up  with 
such  subjects  as  frilled  trousers  for  girls  of  14  or  15,  coming  down 
over  the  ankles,  when,  however  much  a  few  eccentric  people  may 
advocate  them,  no  girl  could  adopt  such  a  style  of  dress  without  being 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  and  saluted  with  remarks  far  from  com¬ 
plimentary  ?  Such  fashions  are  gone  by,  and  it  docs  not  do  to  talk  of 
reviving  one  item  in  a  costume  of  a  bygone  period  unless  we  adopt 
the  wrhole,  and  if  any  mother  can  look  with  pleasure  on  the  admirable 
woodcuts  in  the  old  editions  of  Dickens,  let  her  study  the  costumes  of 
the  Misses  Kenwigs  and  dress  her  little  ones  like  them,  for  there  are 
the  frilled  trousers,  and  the  tout  ensemble  d  ravir.  For  my  part 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  put  my  children  in  the  modern  costume 


of  neat  holland  dresses  and  striped  stockings,  showing  their  sturdy 
legs,  with  the  boots  supporting  the  ankles,  and  the  hair  kept  by 
the  round  comb  from  their  faces,  floating  over  their  shoulders — 
freedom  in  every  limb— by  the  side  of  those  ‘  Kenwiggians,’  if 
one  may  coin  a  word,  and  challenge  comparison  as  to  their  several 
merits.  I  do  nut  see  the  object  of  such  discussions,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  pity  to  use  the  space  in  such  a  way  when  it  might  bo 
made  the  medium  of  so  much  really  useful  matter,  things  of  im¬ 
portance  to  our  every-day  life.  -As  to  the  letters  on  housekeeping, 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  women  (for  I  conclude  your  sub¬ 
scribers  are  mostly  of  the  fair  sex),  and  as  it  is  a  subject  ui>on 
which  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation  depends,  it  must  interest  them  deeply  as  well.  So  by  all 
means  let  the  housekeepers  relate  their  experiences,  compare  notes, 
and  give  useful  hints  to  novices,  and  I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  many  as  regards  that  never-ending  but  all-important  subject, 
household  expenditure.  There  ar»  various  plans  and  estimates  given 
at  the  Conversazione,  each  and  all  doubtless  suitable  to  the  incomes 
and  tastes  of  those  following  them,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  answering 
admirably;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  those  who  ask  for  information 
have,  in  all  probability,  been  pursuing  a  plan  of  their  own  for  some 
time,  and,  finding  it  fail,  ask  to  be  shown  how  to  do  better.  I  would 
suggest  such  unfortunate  ones  stating,  without  reserve,  how  much 
they  have  to  spend,  and  what  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ei>ending 
it  on.  Then  lot  one  of  the  experienced  and  economical  housekeepers 
toll  them  where  the  mistake  is,  for,  in  many  cases,  to  begin  again  on 
an  entirely  now  plan  would  entail  many  difficulties,  and  the  getting 
fresh  servants,  and  in  some  cases  other  tradespeople,  among  the  first. 
For,  however  a  young  mistress  may  wish  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  as  it 
were,  and  begin  her  housekeeping  on  a  different  and  less  expensive 
plan,  she  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  if  the  servants  did  not  act 
with  her  and  for  her  interest,  and,  in  cases  where  there  has  lieen  a 
want  of  supervision  and  too  much  indulgence,  the  new  plan  will  surely 
meet  determined  opposition,  and  perhaps  the  servants  may  be  good 
ones  os  servants  go  now-a-days,  in  these  sad  times  of  high  wages  and 
unlimited  dress ;  therefore,  if  parting  with  them  can  be  avoided  so 
much  the  better,  and,  if  the  young  wife  in  question  knew  where  she 
was  wrong,  she  could,  by  degrees,  and  by  a  judicious  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  win  over  the  enemy.  I  must  not  trespass  on  your  time  too 
much,  but  will  gladly  give  any  hints  in  my  power  to  those  who  need 
them.  I  have  had  a  seventeen  years’  exiiericnce  on  a  moderate  income, 
and  have  been  able  to  keep  my  servants  from  six  to  seven  years  or 
more,  and  have  not  parted  with  one  who  is  not  welcome  to  come  and 
tell  me  of  her  well-doing  or  her  troubles  from  time  to  time,  as  her 
friend.  Before  I  conclude  I  must  tell  young  housckcepcRs  of  one  of 
my  great  troubles  in  my  early  married  life,  and  how  I  overcame  it . 
The  name  of  the  trouble  was  simply  the  beer,  which,  however  few 
guests  we  had,  or  however  I  endeavoured  to  economise,  was  always 
being  represented  by  cook  as  out.  In  vain  I  hesitatingly  suggested 
that  a  g.gallon  cask  of  beer  ought  to  last  a  small  establishment  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  and  that  the  tap  must  have  been  left  turned 
on  (that  was  the  least  offensive  way,  I  thought,  of  putting  it).  But 
the  indignant  denial  of  cook,  who  in  those  days  was  my  mistress  and 
master  too,  was  sufficient  to  make  me  liasten  to  almost  apologise,  and 
it  came  to  the  oft-repeated  but  serious  conclusion,  tliat  if  that  was 
gone  I  must  write  for  more.  Yet  I  felt  that  I  must  do  something  to 
check  this  sort  of  thing,  and,  after  much  thought,  I  hit  on  a  plan  that 
I  have  ever  since  pursued,  and  it  has  proved  most  successful.  I 
screwed  up  my  courage,  and  one  evening,  when  my  husband  was  in 
the  room,  writing  (for  if  he  had  not  been  there  I  don’t  think  I  could 
have  spoken,  so  great  was  my  dislike  to  any  sort  of  argument  with 
cook — I  wonder  if  any  of  your  fair  correspondents  can  remember  a 
time  when  they  felt  as  I  did  then)  I  rang  the  bell,  and  requested 
the  housemaid  to  tell  cook  I  wanted  her.  In  a  few  moments  she  came 
up,  and  seeing  her  master  there,  was  all  smiles  and  softness  in  a 
minute.  ‘  What  did  you  ideasc  to  want,  ma’am  ?’  said  she.  And  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice  my  husband  looked  up  from  his  writing,  and 
has  since  told  me  that  be  enjoyed  the  scene  immensely,  my  pale  face 
and  trembling  voice  (for  I  was  very  young,  and  really  felt  such  a 
nervous  terror  that  few  can  understand),  and  cook’s  look  of  amused 
superiority.  ‘  I  wish  to  siKjak  to  you  about  the  beer,’  I  began,  ‘  and 
as  I  have  determined  on  a  plan  with  regard  to  it,  will  you  tell  me  how 
much  you  have  Ibcen  allowed  in  your  former  places  ?’  ‘  A  pint  and 

a  ’alf,  ma’am,’  was  ffhc  reply.  ‘  V ery  well ;  and  the  housemaid  i’ 
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‘  A  pint.’  ‘  And  the  man  ?’  ‘Acjnart.’  Then,  turniuj?  to  my  husband, 
I  imiuircd,  ‘  Tell  me,  please,  if  the  barrel  of  9  gallons  is  given  up 
entirely  to  the  servants— no  one  else  touching  a  drop  of  it — how  many 
days  it  ought  to  last  My  husband  soon  made  the  calculation,  and 
I  handed  it  to  the  cook,  who,  not  very  gaily,  said,  ‘  She  supposed  it 
must  be  right.’  Then  I  had  the  other  servants  in,  and  explained  it  to 
them ;  and  finally,  banding  the  key  to  cook,  said,  ‘  I  shall  order  the 
brewer  to  call  on  — day  next,  the  day  the  beer  ought  fairly  to  be 
finished,  and,  from  this  time,  only  at  such  intervals.  If  the  l^eer  is  all 
drunk  Wfore  that  time,  you  will  all  have  to  go  without,  or  buy  it  for 
yourselves.’  The  servants  left  the  room,  and  I  actually  burst  out 
crying  (will  youug  wives  ever  write  Uj  mo  for  adviee  after  this  confes¬ 
sion  of  weakness  ?)  but  it  was  my  first  victory  over  myself,  and  I  was 
better  after  it.  The  plan  answered  admirably ;  but  cook  would  have 
a  last  struggle  for  the  upper  hand,  for,  after  a  week  or  two,  she  came, 
two  days  before  the  time,  aud  said,  ‘  The  beer’s  out,  and  I’m  sure 
we’ve  kop’  to  our  ’lowance.  Anne  aud  me  thinks  the  barrel  waru’t 
full.’  ‘  Very  well,  cook,’  was  my  reply,  firmly  this  time  (for  had  I 
n  )t  won  the  first  round,  as  men  say  when  they  tight,  don’t  they?) 
‘you  must  settle  that  with  the  brewer;  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
except  paying  for  it  when  it  is  due ;’  aud  so  the  battle  ended,  and  1 
strongly  recommend  the  plan  to  all  housekeepers.  The  cook  1  speak 
of  left  me  in  a  few  montlus,  and  1  have  never  had  one  since  who  made 
any  objection  to  this  arrangement ;  indeed,  my  present  cook,  who  lias 
lived  with  me  nearly  seven  years,  says  it  is  au  excellent  plan,  for  if  a 
friend  of  hers  comes  she  can  give  her  a  glass  of  her  share  and  feel  it 
is  her  own  to  give  if  she  chooses  to  go  without  herself,  aud  if  she 
wants  to  have  an  extra  glass  one  day  she  can  do  so,  and  go  without  it 
the  next.  Of  course  there  is  a  little  inconvenience  in  not  being  able 
to  give  a  messenger  or  eabrnau  a  glass  of  beer  without  breaking  the 
rule,  but  I  have  always  found  a  few  pence  do  just  as  well  with  such 
people  ;  and  what  will,  I  hoi>e,  make  this  plan  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  both  good  housekeepers  and  good  servants,  is  that  it  is  just  and 
reasonable.  I  hope  I  may  find,  now  aud  then,  a  welcome  at  your 
Oouversaisione.”  [  Vour  plan,  as  stated  above,  has  been  successfully 
tried  for  many  years  in  our  own  home. — El>.  | 

llE.MtiETrE.  Yes;  Siianish  tortoiseshell  combs  are  absolutely 
necessary ;  they  give  facilities  for  putting  on  the  mantillas  and  keeping 
them  elegantly  in  ])lacc.  The  large  combs,  indispensable  for  fashion, 
able  coiffures,  are  placed  at  the  side  or  in  the  centre  of  the  chignon, 
and  give  solidity  to  the  coiffure  whilst  embellishing  it ;  nearly  all 
women  look  well  with  their  hair  raised  at  the  back  straight  from  the 
roots,  the  temples  uncovered,  llnssian  bandeaux  or  antique  undula¬ 
tions,  a  comb  of  light  or  dark  tortoiseshell,  and  a  natural  Hower  artis¬ 
tically  placed.  In  England,  in  Russia,  in  Spain— in  fact,  all  countries 
where  there  arc  elegant  women — tortoiseshell  combs  meet  with  great 
success ;  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  they  have  been  adopted  in  Paris, 
an  error  in  taste  which  w#  are  forced  to  admit,  though  we  have  rarely 
had  occasion  to  address  similar  reproaches  to  the  ladies  of  Paris. 
Without  the  help  of  the  Spanish  comb  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  keep  the  fashionable  bonnets  on  the  head.  Diadems  are  also  made 
of  tortoiseshell,  as  well  as  small  combs  for  the  side,  composed  of  sound 
or  flat  heads,  of  iutorlaccd  torsades  which  support  the  chignon  and 
the  bandeaux,  and  give  a  novel  and  distinguished  appearance  to  the 
coiffure.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  purchasing  two  or  more  tor¬ 
toiseshell  combs,  for  the  fashion  is  a  great  success  of  French  manu¬ 
facture,  which  will  last  for  several  years. 

A  Ridixg  Mistress.  Wo  decline  forwarding  your  letter. 
jEAXNEri'E  Delacey  say8—“  Would  any  reader  of  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  inform  mo  what  part  of  Germany 
would  be  most  suitable  for  a  young  lady  in  rather  delicate  health, 
with  whom  the  English  climate  does  not  agree  ?  Having  a  limited 
income,  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  it  to  be  a  place  where  she  could 
live  reasonably,  aud  where  there  is  a  school  of  art  for  young  ladies. 
How  many  years’  practice  makes  a  proficient  player  on  the  piano,  and 
how  many  hours  are  necessary  daily  ?” 

One  tii.at  Likes  to  See  a  Good  Figure,  and  a  Constant 
Reader,  writes — “  In  your  Magazine  of  this  month  I  see  some  re¬ 
marks  in  reference  to  bad  carriage  of  the  youug  ladies  of  the  present 
day,  and  contrasting  their  way  of  walking  with  our  continental 
neighbours.  I  quite  agree  with  these  remarks,  and  I  also  agree  in 
this,  that  it  is  the  want  of  training  of  the  fgnre  and  proiicr  drilling 
as  to  w  alking.  As  example  I  will  mention  that  any  one  can  distin¬ 
guish  the  walk  of  a  man  that  has  been  in  the  service  from  a  civilian. 


though  both  are  in  civilian  dress.  The  one  has  been  trained  to  walk 
and  not  to  look  at  his  toes,  but  to  walk  on  a  point,  the  other  has  not, 
and  he  shuffles  along  always  looking  to  the  ground.  1  every  morning 
see  young  ladies  out  for  ‘  exercise’  in  this  neighbourhood,  walking  two 
and  two,  and  I  observe  they  do  not  keep  their  heads  up,  and  that  they 
do  not  point  their  feet  in  walking,  but  walk  on  the  heel  and  tnm 
their  toes  in,  and  look  down  towards  the  ground.  I  have  also  noticed 
that,  os  a  rule,  the  heels  of  their  boots  arc  worn  on  the  outside,  and 
thus  the  foot  is  turned  inwards  aud  the  foot  gradually  becomes 
habituated  to  turning  the  toes  inwards.  All  those  faults  can  be  cured 
by  attending  to  the  training  of  the  figure,  w  alking  drill,  and  attention 
to  the  repairing  of  the  boots.  Any  boots  falliug  over  aud  worn  at  the 
heel  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  worn  till  repaired.  'I’he  best  form 
of  boot  is  similar  to  those  used  on  the  continent — viz.,  a  boot  made 
high  up  the  leg,  with  high  heels,  and  fitting  iierfectly.  1  prefer  laced 
boots,  aud  1  make  my  daughters  wear  them  with  high  heels  and 
fitting  well  up  the  leg.  I  find  a  high  heel  trains  the  foot  to  point  the 
toe  to  the  ground  aud  balances  the  figure  in  w  alking.  *  The  balance 
step’  is  necessary  to  walk  well,  and  is  one  of  the  first  drills  a  reemit 
goes  through,  aud  one  he  goes  through  every  year  after  he  becomes  a 
trained  soldier.  The  corset,  stocks,  and  collars  are  useful,  and  also 
the  liackboard  in  many  cases  with  yomig  ladies  that  have  contracted 
a  habit  of  stooping.  In  such  cases  it  is  good  (when  at  lessons,  and 
particularly  when  writing)  to  oblige  them  to  write  at  a  high  desk, 
where  they  must  stand  upright.  The  low  desk  is  very  injurious  to 
young  people,  in  inducing  a  habit  to  stoop  or  give  way.  A  good 
carriage  cannot  be  attained  without  some  personal  discomfort,  but  it 
is  so  essential  and  so  easily  acquired  when  young  that  it  is  worth  the 
trouble.  To  hear  a  gentleman  say,  ‘  How  pretty  that  lady  is,  but 
how  badly  she  walks !’  cannot  be  a  pleasant  remark  to  the  lady  in 
question  if  she  hears  it.  If  you  can  insert  these  remarks  I  shall  feel 
obliged.” 

Mail  The  pseudonym  of  the  author  of  Our  Ilonsehohls  awl 
Homes  does  not  represent  the  initials  of  that  lady’s  name.  IV'e  are 
not  permitted  to  give  her  name  aud  address.  Mrs.  B.,  Maria  S.,  and 
others  will  please  accept  this  intimation. 

A  Lovee  or  Grace  and  Elegance  writes  —  “Dear  Madam, — 
Permit  me  to  correct  a  printer’s  error  in  my  last  letter.  1  alluded  to 
the  admiration  which  certain  elegant  young  ladies  attracted  at  a 
croquet  iiarty  by  appearing  in  bronze  kid  shoes  and  sandals,  not  boots 
and  sandals,  as  printed.  In  another  place  in  the  same  letter,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  sandal  tiviiiing  round  the  aukle,  the  word  is, 
by  mistake,  printed  taming.” 

Ella,  an  old  subscriber,  would  feel  very  grateful  if  the  Silkworm 
would  kindly  answer  a  question.  Ella  has  a  handsome  riding-habit, 
and  as  she  has  now  no  use  for  it,  she  proposes  making  it  into  a  cloth 
dress,  as  they  seem  likely  to  be  worn  this  winter.  The  jacket  body 
requires  no  alteration,  and  out  of  the  skirt  she  has  sufficient  for  a 
tunic  and  underskirt  (not  carrying  the  cloth  up  to  the  top) ;  but  Ella 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  trim  it.  Would  heavy  yak  lace  be  a 
suitable  trimming  for  the  tunic  ?  or  should  it  be  something  more 
simple  ?  Ella  cannot  close  this  without  expressing  her  admiration 
of  the  Silkworm’s  charming  “  Spinnings,”  of  her  courteousness  in 
replying  to  questions,  and  of  the  excellent  taste  always  shown  in 
these  replies.  [Your  ideas  are  excellent.  Trim  with  heavy  lace  with 
a  passementerie  heading  of  beaded  jet.  A'our  dress  will  be  much 
lighter  if  you  lay  folds  of  cloth  on  a  silk  skirt.  Trim  the  habit  bodice 
with  passementerie  and  fasten  with  “antique  silver”  buttons,  two 
buttons  at  the  back  and  four  on  the  revers  of  sleeves.] 

Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  inform  Florence  what  would  be  a 
suitable  covering  for  the  shoulders  for  winter  over  a  polonaise  of 
black  merino  trimmed  with  crape  for  young  ladies  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen?  [.\  cape  of  quilted  and  lined  merino,  edged  crape.]  Would 
velvet  trimmed  with  dark  fur  be  considered  out  of  place  in  mourning? 
[Yes.]  An  answer  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  would  very  greatly  oblige. 

Flora  R.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Silkwor.m,  aud  will  feel 
obliged  if  she  will  kindly  reidy  to  this  question  in  the  Englishwoman 
for  November— How  many  yards  of  Albert  crape  will  be  required  for 
three  folds  on  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  and  the  price  per  yard  ?  [Albert 
crape  is  as  wide  as  ordinai-y  crape.  You  do  not  say  depth  of  folds. 
Price  IS.  gd.  to  48.  6d.]  Flor.a  R.  has  a  winter  dress,  from  the  skirt 
of  w  hich  the  crape  folds  were  removed  for  another  dress.  As  the 
Silkworm  has  praised  the  “Albert”  so  often,  she  intends  to  try  it. 
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From  the  letter  in  this  month’s  Magazine  Flora  R.  learns  that  Silk¬ 
worm  has  sustained  a  ])ainful  injury  from  which  she  was  still  suffering. 
Flora  R.  liojies  that  when  the  next  letter  apjiears  the  injured  member 
will  be  well  and  strong  again.  The  remarks  on  “  Insurance”  are  most 
seasonable,  and  of  great  service. 

Marie  Axtoixette. — i.  Poloxaise  Lace,  by  the  Silkworm,  is 
the  title  of  the  book  of  patterns  and  instructions  of  the  new  lace  for 
trimming  polonaise,  dresses,  and  costumes.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
executed.  2.  Cost  of  materials  very  triding.  3.  Published  by  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Lock,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.,  and  to  be  bad  of  all  stationers, 
fancy  shops,  and  booksellers.  Price  is.;  post  free,  is.  2d. 

Mai  DA  writes  to  ask  if  any  of  our  contributors  can  give  her  in¬ 
formation  on  the  following  subjects : — She  is  about  to  establish  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  and  she  has  in  object  the  training  of  the 
figure  and  graceful  carriage  in  walking.  To  carry  out  these  she  con¬ 
siders  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  stocks,  collars,  stays,  and  back- 
boards,  to  enable  her  to  correct  the  habit  of  stooping  and  habit  of 
walking  “toes  inwards”  so  frequently  observed  in  young  ladies. 
Maida  does  not  know  where  to  obtain  these  essentials  to  carry  out 
her  views  in  reference  to  this  part  of  education,  a  most  essential  part 
in  the  present  day,  and  she  will  feel  much  indebted  to  any  of  our 
correspondents  that  can  give  any  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
also  ujxm  the  drill  necessary  to  make  young  ladies  walk  coixeetly  and 
gracefully.  [2nd  query  inadmissible.] 

Ix  answer  to  the  request  by  Axolo-Caxadiax  for  information 
regarding  living  in  Germany,  M.  S.,  having  just  returned  from  the 
contiueut,  is  happy  to  tell  Axglo-Caxadiax  what  she  knows  about 
the  part  of  Germany  she  has  been  in.  M.  S.  thinks  a  place  very  well 
suited  to  the  reiiuirements  of  Axglo-Caxadiax  and  her  family  would 
be  the  beautifully -situated  old  town  of  Heidelberg,  on  the  Xeckar,  in 
South  Germany.  The  educational  advantages  of  lieidelljerg  aiv 
numerous,  for  boys  especially,  there  being  several  large  public  schools 
where  education  is  both  good  and  cheap,  also  good  ladies’  establish¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  Cunservatorium  for  music  as  in  Berlin  and  other 
large  German  towns,  but  good  private  teachers  and  professors  who 
come  from  Mannheim  for  more  advanced  pupils.  Heidelberg  is  con- 
sidered  a  very  healthy  place,  and  certainly  the  situation  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  During  summer 
there  are  river  baths  and  swimming  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
which  are  much  frequented  and  seemei  to  be  greatly  enjoyed.  House 
rent,  I  believe,  is  exijensive,  but  lodgings  not  particularly  so,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  German  lodgings  being  that  you  must  do  a  good 
deal  for  yourself  in  the  way  of  cooking,  few  German  landladies 
undertaking  much  in  that  way,  and  their  style  is  nut  always  very 
congenial  to  English  taste.  Provisions  are  not  so  dear  as  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  but  since  the  war  everything  has  much  increased 
in  price.  There  are  markets  held  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
where  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  can  be  bought  much  cheaper 
than  in  the  shops,  and  the  value  of  German  money  being  soon  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  not  difficult  fur  English  ladies  to  make  their  own  purchases. 
As  regards  the  expense  of  ladies’  dress  I  can  say  very  little,  not 
having  had  occasion  to  bay  much,  but  the  shoqM  are  good,  and  1  dare¬ 
say  all  that  ladies  require  could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Heidelberg  is  a  place  easy  of  access,  there  being  several  different 
routes,  the  one  I  have  just  returned  by  being  exceedingly  pleasant  - 
viz.,  Calais  and  Brussels,  from  the  latter  place  direct  to  Heidelberg. 
The  expense,  considering  the  distance,  is  very  little.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  as  little  luggage  as  possible  being  taken,  as  the  amount  for  each 
passenger  is  rather  limited  and  the  charge  for  overweight  consider¬ 
able.  The  postal  communication  is  very  direct  and  frequent,  four  or 
five  posts  a  day ;  the  postage  to  England  3d.  under  the  prescribed 
weight.  There  is  an  Episcopal  church  and  resident  chaplain,  also 
during  the  summer  months  a  chaplain  who  conducts  service  in  the 
Presbyterian  form.  Having  only  been  in  Heidelberg  for  some  weeks 
for  recreation,  I  fear  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  A.nglo-Caxadiax 
such  definite  information  as  she  may  reejuire  regarding  the  education 
of  her  family ;  but  as  Heidelberg  is  much  frequented  by  English 
people,  perhaps  some  of  the  other  correspondents  to  the  Conver¬ 
sazione  may  be  able  to  furnish  her  with  particulars. 

A  Scamper  to  Sebastopol  and  Jerusalem.  By  James  Creagh. 
Page  131 — “'The  quaint  old  town  of  Hermannstadt,  the  capital  of 
Transylvania,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  semicircle  formed  by  the 
bold  peaks  of  the  Carpathians,  whose  richly-wooded  and  furrowed 
sides  shut  in  the  lovely  valley,  and  look  down  upon  the  decayed 
ramparts  and  little  red  brick  Moorish  towers  that,  half -hidden  among 


the  trees,  inclose  beautiful  Hermannstadt.  There  are  many  shady 
walks  in  the  woods  around  the  town,  and  the  valley  of  Mickelsburg,  a 
few  miles  off,  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  in  Transylvania.  The 
strong  ramparts  behind  which  their  forefathers  fought  for  their  hearths 
and  their  homes  are  now  only  kept  up  for  ornament,  or  for  the  sake 
of  their  traditions,  and  a  beautiful  and  shaded  alley  running  parallel 
to  these  massive  walls  on  the  outside  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  winter  afternoons,  or  on  the  summer  evenings. 
There  is  a  band  stand  under  the  trees,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
border  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages  love  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the 
Austrian  band,  while  they  smoke  and  drink  beer  or  coffee  at  the  little 
round  tables,  which  are  spread  in  great  numbers  along  the  walks  and 
grass.  Nothing  can  bo  prettier  than  the  scene.  The  trees  running 
parallel  to  the  old  brick  wall  with  its  irregular  towers  shade  the 
promenade  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  altogether  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  sound  of  the  beautiful  military  music  of  the  Austrians  rises 
from  among  a  picturesque  and  gaily-dressed  crowd,  for  the  Wallach 
girls  who  come  here  are  not  disfigured  with  sheepskins  or  clumsy 
boots,  and  their  graceful  beauty  is  heightened  by  their  becoming  and 
Oriental  costume,  which  is  sometimes  improved  by  an  innovation  from 
the  West,  as  more  than  once  I  saw  a  little  French  boot,  laced  a  long 
way  above  the  ankle,  and  tasselled  and  heeled  most  correctly,  appear¬ 
ing  from  under  the  resplendent  coloursi  of  a  Wallach  petticoat.” 

Edith  Topsy  would  be  very  thankful  if  any  one  could  give  her,  in 
the  next  mouth’s  number,  a  recipe  for  making  cider  into  vinegar  fit 
for  pickling  purposes. 

Discipline.— Mrs.  H.  The  subject  is  closed. 

Lavixia  begs  to  inform  ladies  in  the  colonies  who  wish  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  her  ornaments  that  letters  must  contain  a  stamp  for 
reply.  Also  that  she  cannot  iiay  the  carriage  of  any  ornaments  out  of 
England,  and  that  post-office  orders  might  be  sent  her  payable  to  any 
surname.  See  advertisement  sheet. 

Miss  Ellis  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  inform  her 
where  she  can  get  the  fine  black  wool  spoken  of  in  the  Polonaise  Lace 
Ji  >ok  ?  [Of  Macdougall,  42,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly.] 

Emm.v  writes — “In  reading  the  October  Fashions  I  read  about  models 
for  walking  costumes,  a  redingote  with  revers  of  Russia  leather  can  bo 
worn.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  which  colour  the  Russia  leather 
must  have  ?  Being  in  mourning,  can  I  get  black  leather  ?”  [We  have 
only  seen  this  on  the  ready-made  Paris  models  of  Jourdain  Aubry, 
Paris.  Madame  Feste,  24,  Rue  des  Capucines,  will  make  you  a 
costume  in  any  style.] 

Lady  H.  The  following  toilets  will  suit  your  daughter  : — Visifinj 
Toilet. — Very  pale  moss-green  silk  dress  with  moderate  train.  The 
tablier  trimmed  with  a  wide  bouillonne,  gathered  several  times  in  the 
width  and  edged  at  each  side,  a  wide  ruche  of  black  velvet  forms  a 
frame  at  the  bottom;  this  ruche  heads  in  front  two  flounces  four 
inches  wide,  simply  hemmed  and  gathered.  The  train  is  trimmed 
with  three  flounces,  each  eight  inches  w-de,  and  covering  each  other, 
and  trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  velvet  ruche.  Above,  two  narrower 
flounces  are  placed  in  the  same  way  and  headed  by  the  same  velvet 
ruche.  Bodice  with  long  bas(|ues  pointed  in  front  and  at  the  back, 
and  framed  with  a  block  velvet  ruche,  open  in  front  en  coiur,  and  the 
velvet  trimming  continued  on  each  side,  leaving  a  space  for  a  pretty 
trimming  of  buttons.  Visitiiij  Toilet. — Dress  of  slate-blue  silk  of 
two  tones.  The  first  skirt  forms  a  slight  tniin,  the  flounces,  of  which 
there  are  three,  are  of  the  darkest  shade  and  bound  with  a  bias  of  the 
lighter  tone ;  the  double  heading  on  each  is  also  of  two  shades.  The 
tunic  forms  a  tablier  in  front  and  simulates  a  long  stole  with  a 
IKJrfectly  straight  breadth  at  the  back ;  the  tunic  is  trimmed  with 
slate-blue  guipure  insertion  to  match  the  dress.  A  lace  surrounds  the 
tunic.  The  bow  which  raises  the  pleats  is  of  the  lighter  shade  of  silk ; 
sleeves  Henri  III.  style,  trimmed  with  insertion  laid  on.  Francois  I. 
C'osfiimc.— This  toilet,  of  very  original  form,  is  made  of  mastic  and 
bronze  silk.  The  first  skirt,  very  wide  and  full,  is  trimmed  with  three 
small  gathered  flounces,  of  which  the  last  is  headed ;  they  are  bound 
with  the  darkest  shade  of  bronze.  The  very  original  tunic  is  com¬ 
posed  of  alternate  pleats,  forming  a  fan  longer  behind  than  in  front ; 
the  pleats  are  all  lined  with  bronze  silk,  which  fonns  revers  or 
retroussis.  A  wide  sash  bound  with  mastic  silk  falls  in  long  ends 
idmost  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Tlie  bodice  has  basiiues  pointed  in 
front  and  behind ;  the  front  is  trimmed  with  a  pleating  to  match  the 
tunic — that  is  to  say,  lined  with  tlie  darkest  shade  which  forms 
retroussis.  The  same  trimming  is  repeated  on  the  parements  of 
the  sleeves. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JVVENILE  REMINISCENCES. 

AS  a  dutiful  daughter  I  have  ascribed  my  father’s 
prompt  surrender  to  his  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
but  had  I  been  an  impartial  narrator  I  should  probably 
have  insinuated  a  suspicion  that  the  knowledge  of 
Maria’s  immediate  dower  and  prospects  of  future  inhe¬ 
ritance  may  have  exercised  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
promptness  of  his  decision.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  he  dearly  loved  money — not  merely  as  a  means, 
but  as  an  end.  He  valued  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  took 
pleasure  in  hoarding  it.  He  would  sit  by  the  hour  to¬ 
gether  comparing  the  savings  of  one  month  with  those 
of  its  predecessors,  and  making  all  sorts  of  little  cal¬ 
culations  upon  scraps  of  paper.  The  tradespeople 
complained  of  the  closeness  of  his  bargains.  If  he 
could  not  get  a  discount  for  cash  payments,  he  would 
put  off  the  evil  day  until  threatened  with  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  when  he  would  give  something  on  account, 
but  with  the  worst  possible  grace. 

Maria  Brogden  proved  a  more  suimble  consort  to 
“  the  Reverend  Tilt”  than  my  poor  mother  ever  could 
have  been.  Though  less  miserly  than  himself,  she  had 
equally  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  was  never  with¬ 
out  a  proverb  on  her  lips  in  praise  of  frugality.  If  the 
parlour-maid  threw  away  the  candle-ends  before  they 
had  quite  burned  down  into  the  socket,  she  was  sure 
to  be  reminded  that  “  wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want.” 
If  the  cook  excused  herself  for  not  keeping  the  mint- 
sauce  until  the  next  day,  on  the  plea  that  there  was 
only  a  drop  or  two  left,  she  would  be  told  that  the 
ocean  is  made  up  of  drops,  and  that  “  many  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle.”  If  a  pin  were  seen  lying  on  the  floor, 
it  was  instantly  picked  up,  with  the  remark  that  “  a  pin 
a  day  is  a  groat  a  year.”.  With  these  and  such-like 
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aphorisms  she  trained  up  her  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  though  in  my  case  her  wisdom  /'/;  petto  was 
sown  in  a  barren  soil.  She  was  undeniably  an  excellent 
manager,  and  kept  up  appearances  with  the  smallest 
possible  expenditure.  Her  only  extravagance  consisted 
in  the  purchase,  once  a  year,  of  two  really  handsome 
dresses,  the  one  for  morning  calls,  the  other  for  dinner 
parties.  Dances  and  “  tea  fights”  she  lightly  esteemed 
as  vain  and  unprofitable  modes  of  passing  an  evening. 
Elegance  was  not  her  strong  point,  neither  did  she  shine  in 
light,  sparkling  conversation  ;  but,  as  she  once  remarked 
to  Mrs.  Fuller,  she  could  handle  a  knife  and  fork  .against 
the  best  of  them — “  them”  implying  the  county  fami¬ 
lies,  from  the  retired  linendraper  to  the  sorely-encum¬ 
bered  descendant  of  one  of  the  pirates  and  cut-throats 
who  followed  the  Norman  Bastard  in  his  descent  upon 
England.  It  is  true  she  saw  very  little  of  these  grand 
people.  Twice  in  the  year,  perhaps,  she  was  asked 
with  my  father  to  a  formal  spread,  stiff  and  stately, 
with  an  .abundance  of  large  footmen  and  a  scarcity  of 
food  in  small  dishes.  Still,  as  she  frankly  told  Mrs. 
F'uller,  it  was  “enough  to  swear  by,”  and  “if  the 
victuals  isn’t  much,  the  sham-pain”  (so  she  pronounced 
it)  “is  fust-rate,  and  you  may  drink  as  much  as  you 
like  of  it.”  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  she  was  good 
enough  to  characterise  as  “  an  affable  old  gent,”  and 
she  bridled  up  with  becoming  pride  and  exultation  when 
he  once  condescended  to  take  lunch  at  the  vicarage. 
The  bishop’s  chair  became  as  great  an  object  of  venera¬ 
tion  in  her  eyes  as  “  the  throne”  was  in  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden’s,  .after  that  “  famous  morning  when  his  most 
sacred  majesty  partook  of  his  disjune  at  Tillietudlem.’ 
There  were  certain  occasions,  too,  on  which  the  vicar 
and  his  spouse  met  the  cream  of  the  county,  such  as 
confirmations,  visi;ations,  and  the  assizes,  to  say  nothing 
of  election  times.  What  a  scrap  of  ribbon  is  to  a 
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raliant  captain  a  bow  from  a  baronet  or  a  smile  from  a 
“  real  lady”  was  to  the  second  Mrs.  Tilt,  who  never¬ 
theless  bore  her  honours  meekly  and  was  never  stuck-up 
or  stiff- backed  in  the  company  of  her  ordinary  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Indeed,  she  was  guiltless  of  the  false  pride 
which  kicks  down  the  ladder  by  which  one  has  climbed 
into  the  citadel.  She  was  not  born  unto  greatness,  but 
had  attained  it — chiefly  through  dining  with  my  father 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  at  home.  She  was  never 
l-.igh-minded  with  them  of  low  estate,  but  graciously 
patronised  all  who  recognised  her  position  as  the  leader 
of  the  fashion  in  her  husband’s  parishes.  To  myself, 
while  yet  a  child,  she  was  as  kind  and  indulgent  as  any 
parent  ought  to  be.  In  fact,  she  made  no  difference 
whatever  between  me  and  her  own  offspring,  beyond 
speaking  of  me  to  others  as  “  my  husband’s  French 
girl,”  for  which  I  never  forgave  her.  It  seemed  to  me 
a  cruel  and  uncalled-for  act  of  repudiation,  so  that  I 
readily  forgot  all  the  real  favours  she  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  cherished  this  imaginary  grievance. 

But  what  most  deeply  wounded  my  naturally  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  was  her  practice  of  addressing  me  as  Anas¬ 
tasia  Tilt.  “  Now,  Anastasia  Tilt,  it  is  time  to  say 
good  night  to  your  papa.”  “  You  are  sitting  crooked, 
Anastasia  Tilt.”  “  Put  on  your  bonnet,  Anastasia  Tilt, 
and  come  with  me  into  the  village.”  “  Don’t  tease 
your  sisters,  Anastasia  Tilt.  Have  done,  miss,  this 
moment.  Do  you  hear  me,  or  must  I  call  the  Reverend 
Tilt  to  -you  ?”  Yes,  I  did  tease  them,  for  they  were 
dull,  heavy  girls,  good-natured  and  well-intentioned 
enough,  but  mere  animals.  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  an 
amiable  child.  I  felt  somehow  that  I  had  suffered  a 
great  wrong,  first  of  all  by  my  mother’s  death,  next  by 
being  christened  Anastasia  Marcella,  whereas  I  should 
have  liked  to  be  called  Mary,  and  lastly,  by  my  father’s 
second  marriage.  I  used  to  wander  away  into  the 
shrubbery  and  brood  over  these  grievous  wrongs,  and 
meditate  unheard-of  retaliation  on  those  who  had  injured 
me.  I  would  run  away  and  disgrace  the  family  ;  or  I 
would  marry,  a  bishop  and  make  my  father  an  arch¬ 
deacon,  but  without  recognising  him  as  a  parent,  while 
my  stepmother  should  dine  in  the  servants’  hall ;  or  the 
duke’s  son  should  fall  in  love  with  me,  but  I  would  not 
consent  to  become  his  wife  unless  he  promised  to  leave 
that  neighbourhood  for  ever.  I  detested  the  place  and 
the  people,  for  even  the  village  children  would  say  to  one 
another  as  I  passed,  “  There  goes  Anastasia  Tilt.  She 
aint  an  English  girl  like  us — her  mother  was  a  furriner 
and  eat  nothin’  but  frogs  and  snails — that’s  how  she 
came  to  die.”  It  was  not  a  very  nice  or  ladylike  thing 
to  do,  but  when  I  overheard  the  little  wretches  speak  in 
this  way,  I  used  to  spit  upon  the  ground  and  wish  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  a  great  warrior  like  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  would  come  over  and  conquer  the 
country.  In  that  case  I  should  marry  one  of  his  gene¬ 
rals,  and  all  the  people  in  my  father’s  parishes  should 
be  my  slaves. 

Soon  after  my  father’s  second  marriage  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  Mr.  Brogden  to  take  a  small  farm  of  about 
a  hundred  acres  which  was  then  to  let,  and  stock  it 
with  his  wife’s  money.  To  this  he  readily  assented,  as 
the  old  man  undertook  to  keep  his  eye  on  it  and  tell  him 


what  to  do.  His  wife  was  in  this  respect  truly  a  help¬ 
meet  for  him.  She  looked  after  the  cows,  the  pigs,  and 
the  poultry,  and  knew  to  a  nicety  how  much  they  ought 
to  consume  and  what  price  they  ought  to  fetch.  This 
farm  was  a  great  blessing  to  us  children,  as  it  enabled 
my  stepmother  to  give  us  wholesome,  nutritious  food 
without  having  to  apply  to  my  father  for  hard  cash. 
He,  too,  benefited,  so  far  as  health  was  concerned, 
by  the  necessity  of  going  over  his  fields  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  was  thus  partially  weaned  from  his  habits  of 
abstraction  and  bookworminess — if  there  be  such  a 
word.  He  took  it  into  his  head,  however,  when  I  was 
about  eight  years  of  age,  that  a  sound  classical  education 
was  due  to  the  descendant  of  the  vanquisher  of  Virido- 
marus.  I  was  accordingly  inducted  into  the  study  of 
the  litera  humaniori’s,  and  speedily  acquired  a  certain 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  easier  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  My  favourite  was  Livy,  notwithstanding  the 
long-winded  harangues  of  his  generals.  Of  course,  I 
believed  every  word  that  I  read,  and  for  the  matter  of 
that  so  did  my  father,  who  no  more  dreamt  of  criticising 
Titus  Livius  than  he  did  of  disputing  the  historical 
accuracy  of  Moses,  or  even  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
I  accepted  the  Roman  kings  as  I  found  them,  just  as  I 
did  the  ancient  mythology,  for  I  never  doubted  the 
actual  existence  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  of  Mars,  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  and  the  other  semi-human,  semi-divine  dwellers 
in  Olympus. 

This  was  the  happiest  period  of  my  life.'  My  father 
never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  midst 
of  his  books.  He  was  there  the  scholar  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  elsewhere  he  was  cold,  narrow-minded,  super¬ 
cilious,  and  a  screw.  In  his  library  he  seemed  proud 
of  me,  and  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  not  only  his  first¬ 
born,  but  his  son  and  heir.  In  any  other  part  of  the 
house  he  appeared  to  regard  me  as  a  mistake  and  a 
nuisance.  Nothing  that  I  did  was  ever  done  rightly  -, 
he  was  for  ever  finding  fault  with  me  about  some  ridi¬ 
culous  trifle  or  other,  and  repeatedly  threatened  to  send 
me  to  school  as  a  pupil-teacher.  It  is  possible  that  my 
defiant  manner  and  assumed  indifference  may  have  occa¬ 
sionally  tried  his  temper,  but  in  reality  I  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  at  his  hands  and  at  those  of  my  well-meaning 
but  vulgar  stepmother.  The  latter  would  take  my  part, 
to  my  excessive  annoyance,  as  I  greatly  preferred  to  fight 
my  own  battles,  and  accordingly  resented  her  inter¬ 
ference  as  officious  and  intrusive.  In  an  undemonstrative 
sort  of  way  I  was  sincerely  attached  to  my  father,  and 
would  have  done  anything  to  afford  him  pleasure.  It 
made  my  heart  ache  to  see  him  lavish  all  his  tenderness, 
such  as  it  was,  upon  my  half-sisters,  who  were  simply 
the  most  uninteresting  girls  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
They  were  as  like  each  other  as  two  peas.  They  were 
round  in  figure  and  in  features  ;  they  had  each  round 
eyes,  a  round  mouth,  and  a  round  nose.  They  dressed 
exactly  alike  and  in  a  very  juvenile  fashion,  and  were 
never  to  be  seen  apart.  As  children  they  used  to  call 
me  Lina,  but  when  the  elder,  Maria,  attained  her  twelfth 
year,  she  suddenly  took  to  addressing  me  as  Anastasia, 
and  Sarah,  of  course,  immediately  followed  her  example. 
Though  really  good-natured  girls,  they  had  a  trick  of 
saying  the  most  ill-natured  things  imaginable,  but  never 
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appeared  to  notice  the  pain  they  gave.  It  was  probably 
the  small  malice  of  stupidity  that  caused  them  to  conduct 
themselves  thus  ungraciously,  just  as  idiots  are  usually 
more  mischievous  than  sane  persons.  In  any  case  we 
never  pulled  well  together,  and  as  we  grew  older  this 
mutual  indifference  developed  into  a  mild  unaggressive 
antipathy.  We  never  quarrelled  because  we  never  asso¬ 
ciated  with  one  another,  but  we  had  nothing  in  common 
beyond  this  feeling  of  mutual  repulsion.  My  stepmother 
naturally  favoured  her  own  children  in  preference  to 
myself,  but  in  the  main  she  was  too  just  and  kind- 
hearted  to  suffer  me  to  be  “  put  upon,”  as  the  saying  is, 
and  maintained  in  her  household  the  semblance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity. 

Our  homely  neighbours,  however,  sided  more  overtly 
with  my  half-sisters,  who  were  familiarly  known  as 
Polly  and  Sally.  I  don’t  think  they  really  disliked  me, 
but  were  app.alled  by  my  fine  names,  which  sounded  in 
their  untutored  ears  as  something  belonging  to  another 
world.  To  children  of  my  own  age,  Anastasia  was 
such  a  formidable  mouthful  that  they  chose  in  preference 
to  call  me  Tilt  and  sometimes  Tilty,  a  familiarity  against 
which  I  protested  with  tears,  poutings,  and  smart  slaps 
on  the  face  and  arms.  My  ideas  and  language,  too, 
were  unintelligible  to  the  bucolic  youths  and  maidens 
with  whom  we  chiefly  consorted.  Few  of  the  former 
had  ever  got  beyond  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  come  to  look  upon  either  Greeks  or 
Romans  as  real  peoples  like  the  French  and  English. 
I'hey  had  never  conjured  up  before  their  mind’s  eye 
visions  of  those  grand  old  times,  or  striven  to  attach 
any  meaning  to  the  numberless  allusions  to  domestic 
incidents  and  manners  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
page  of  classical  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
equally  abroad  when  they  talked  of  matters  agricultural, 
or  conversed  upon  the  social  topics  of  the  day.  Thus 
a  great  gulf  came  to  be  fixed  between  myself  and  my 
father’s  parishioners,  and  each  successive  year  strength¬ 
ened  the  habits  of  solitariness  and  self-reliance — I  might 
say  self-sufficiency — to  which  I  was  driven  by  my 
masculine  studies  and  my  baptismal  name. 

For  the  unhappy  as  well  as  for  the  happy,  for  the 
studious  as  well  as  for  the  idle,  for  all  alike  the  stream 
of  time  flows  on,  silent  and  irresistible  in  its  might. 
Like  Topsy,  like  the  animals  on  the  farm,  like  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  garden,  I  “  growed” — older, 
taller,  more  reticent,  more  self-communing.  I  cannot 
say,  however,  that  I  knew  more  of  the  world  at  sixteen 
than  I  did  before  I  entered  upon  my  ’teens.  Neither 
were  my  ideas  more  original,  or  more  enlarged  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  allowed  memory  to  supplant  imagination, 
and  instead  of  reflecting  I  only  recollected.  This  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  scholastic  training  I  had 
received.  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  ancient 
writers  had  anticipated  and  surpassed  the  moderns  in 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  except  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  to  mechanics,  and  had  come  to  regard 
a  quotation  from  Cicero,  Tacitus,  or  Quintilian  as  unan¬ 
swerable,  whether  adduced  in  support  or  in  the  attack  of 
a  position.  A  purely  scholastic  education  is  clearly  not 
the  way  to  produce  original  thinkers.  How  few  of  our 
great  inventors,  how  few  of  the  real  benefactors  of 


mankind,  have  ever  been  trammelled  by  the  cut-and-dry 
training  of  the  universities,  however  admirable  that  may 
be  to  teach  men  to  walk  in  certain  grooves  !  It  would 
be  stupid,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  to  deny  the  services 
rendered  by  the  universities  in  former  times  in  the 
preservation  of  classical  literature,  though  it  may  still  be 
open  to  argument  whether,  since  their  emancipation 
from  the  intolerant  yoke  of  Roman  Catholicism,  they 
might  not  have  enlarged  their  sphere  of  utility  by  widen¬ 
ing  their  borders,  and  encouraging  liberty  of  thought 
and  invention.  It  is  true  they  tended  to  develop  the 
critical  faculty,  but  within  certain  narrow  limits,  and 
restricted  by  arbitrary  canons,  founded  upon  old-world 
usages,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought  and  expression. 
Their  motto  might  have  been,  “The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done 
is  that  which  shall  be  done  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.”  I  know  I  shall  be  told  to  look  at 
the  accomplished  gentlemen  the  universities  have  turned 
out.  Gentlemen — yes  ;  accomplished — no.  Your  uni¬ 
versity  man  is  the  statue  in  the  rough.  The  figure  and 
attitude  maybegoodand  even  striking,the outlines  maybe 
clearly  enough  defined,  but  the  polish,  the  artistic  touch, 
the  true  character,  is  the  result  of  foreign  travel,  of  foreign 
languages  and  literature,  of  mingling  with  the  world  at 
large.  Who,  I  would  ask,  have  been  the  successful 
pioneers  of  national  progress  ?  Is  it  your  fine  university 
gentlemen,  trained  as  espaliers,  or  your  middle-class 
men,  indifferent  scholars,  but  bold,  frank,  and  unfettered 
in  thought  and  speech,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest 
waving  their  stout  branches  in  the  breeze,  and  proudly 
raising  their  heads  aloft  in  the  clear,  open  air  of  he.'iven  ?  , 
What  have  the  universities  done  for  religion  ?  We  have 
an  Established  Church — true,  established  to  teach  doc¬ 
trines  one  half  of  which  are  disbelieved,  and  the  other 
half  never  practised.  What  have  they  done  for  our 
laws  ?  They  have  turned  out  able  disputants — ^just  so, 
and  nothing  more.  What  have  they  done  for  women  ? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  women  are  either  domestic  drudges  or  pretty  and 
expensive  toys — good  to  make  puddings  and  mend 
stockings  ;  good,  too,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  but  no 
companions  for  a  true  man,  and  certainly  not  fit  to  be 
the  mothers  of  a  race  of  true  men.  But  all  this  is 
parenthetical,  and  simply  means  that  when  I  had  com¬ 
pleted  my  sixteenth  year  I  knew  no  more  of  what  was 
worth  knowing  than  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  under¬ 
graduate.  Could  I  well  know  less  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VIVE  LA  DANSE ! 

WtlEN  my  sister  Maria  entered  upon  her  fifteenth 
year  her  mother  with  some  difficulty  obtained  my 
father’s  permission  to  send  her  and  myself  once  a  week 
to  our  neighbouring  “market  town”  to  be  taught  the 
“poetry  of  motion.”  Every  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
streets  of  our  Sleepy  Hollow  resounded  with  the  rattle 
of  carriage  wheels,  the  whole  neighbourhood  flocking 
thither  to  study  the  graces  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Madame  Perdrix,  formerly  of  London  and 
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Paris,  but  at  that  time  residing  in  our  more  distant 
“  county  town.”  Ill-natured  people  said  that  their  real 
name  was  Partridge,  and  that,  although  their  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  was  certainly  defective,  their 
acquaintance  with  French  was  still  less  perfect.  But 
idle  and  malicious  tongues  run  riot  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  whatever  the  name  or  nationality  of  this 
elegant  couple,  I  still  maintain  against  all  comers  that 
the  professor  cut  capers  divinely,  and  that  madame’s 
curtsey  was  truly  majestic.  I  was  then  a  tall,  lanky 
girl,  light  and  agile  as  a  fawn,  and  took  to  waltzing  as 
a  duckling  takes  to  water.  It  naturally  followed  that 
the  professor  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  off  my 
paces  to  his  more  or  less  distinguished  patrons.  I  was, 
in  short,  his  model  pupil,  and  consequently  received 
unusual  attention  from  himself  and  his  stately  spouse. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Clara 
Gascoyne,  my  only  rival  in  this  graceful  accomplishment. 
She  was  nearly  my  own  age  and  height,  with  dark, 
lustrous  eyes,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  voluptuous 
lips.  She  was  full  of  life  and  fun,  utterly  unmanageable, 
entirely  reckless  of  consequences,  and  ready  for  any 
mischief  out  of  pure  frolicsomeness.  Vice  she  had  none, 
but  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  was  pure  and  unsullied 
as  fresh-fallen  snow  on  a  mountain  top.  We  soon 
became  fast  friends  and  sworn  allies,  our  intimacy  being 
strengthened  by  the  fancy  her  brother  took  to  me. 
Adolphus  Gascoyne  was  a  year  older  than  his  sister, 
but  lacked  her  vitality.  He  was  excessively  quiet,  gentle, 
and  timid  ;  so  nervous,  indeed,  that  when  suddenly 
addressed  he  blushed  and  trembled  like  a  young  girl, 
and  was  always  trying  to  screw  himself  into  dark  corners, 
where  he  could  remain  unseen  and  unheeded.  Clara 
had  an  extraordinary  love  for  her  brother,  whom  she 
petted  and  protected  as  though  he  had  been  a  spoiled 
child,  but  she  also  teased  him  at  times  unmercifully. 
Pity  made  me  take  his  part  on  such  occasions,  and  I 
further  undertook  to  teach  him  to  valse,  for  it  was  a 
mixed  class  for  youths  and  maidens.  It  was  a  hard  task, 
but  I  eventually  succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  keep  time 
and  step  with  myself.  In  comparing  him  with  his  sister, 
one  could  not  help  accusing  Nature  of  a  wanton  mockery, 
of  a  cruel  pleasantry,  in  endowing  the  boy  with  the 
character  and  temperament  of  a  girl,  and  the  girl  with 
those  of  a  boy.  Had  their  materials  been  rolled  together 
and  made  up  into  a  paste  and  then  equally  divided,  the 
result  would  have  been  an  average  specimen  of  either 
sex.  As  it  was,  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  had  mutually 
exchanged  sex  and  costume,  and  agreed  to  go  through 
life  in  disguise.  Their  father.  Sir  William,  was  a  very 
high  and  mighty  gentleman,  the  lord  of  many  broad 
acres,  and  lineally  descended  from  Noah.  If  not  particu¬ 
larly  popular  with  the  righteous,  he  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
d.;eis,  especially  when  they  poached  upon  his  manors, 
stole  dry  sticks  out  of  his  hedges,  or  failed  to  stand  bare¬ 
headed  in  his  presence,  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
Of  course  he  represented  his  own  estates  in  Parliament, 
and  attended  with  great  regularity  whenever  the  debates 
turned  upon  the  game  laws,  or  turnpike  trusts,  or 
similar  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  national 
honour  and  welfare.  When  Sir  William  contemplated 
kis  imposing  figure  in  his  wife’s  cheval  glass,  he  beheld 


the  reflection  of  the  greatest  and  mightiest  man  that  ever 
condescended  to  draw  the  breath  of  life.  And  yet  he- 
was  affable  to  his  inferiors,  and  decidedly  charitable  v 
did  he  not  subscribe  to  the  county  hospital,  to  the- 
infirmaryj  to  the  county  ball,  to  the  race  fund,  and 
take  a  box  at  the  theatre  for  the  whole  time  it  was 
open,  whenever  the  players  “  strolled”  our  way  ?  He 
wis  also  a  man  of  considerable  culture.  He  still  read  the 
classics  with  extraordinary  relish,  and  had  even  per¬ 
mitted  the  editor  of  a  magazine  to  publish  his  translation- 
of  Horace’s  Ode  to  Pyrrha.  But  there  was  a  bitter  drop- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jewelled  chalice  of  even  his  exist¬ 
ence  ;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  son,  whose  physical  weak¬ 
ness  and  want  of  nerve  he  regarded  as  an  insult  to  him¬ 
self.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  poor  boy’s  timidity, 
and  would  reproach  his  wife  for  having  given  birth  to* 
such  a  puny  thing.  She,  good  woman,  loved  her  child’ 
for  his  very  infirmities,  and  did  all  in  her  pow'er  to 
soothe  his  susceptible  feelings,  so  frequently 'outraged 
by  his  imperious  sire.  Lady  Gascoyne  was  truly  an: 
excellent  woman — honest,  upright,  kind-hearted,  clear¬ 
headed,  and  in  charity  with  all  mankind.  To  myself 
she  was  almost  affectionate — not,  indeed,  for  my  own 
sake,  but  because  her  darling  Adolphus  was  ever  singing^ 
my  praises,  and  because  I  danced  with  him  and  took  his 
part,  when  others  shunned  him  or  turned  him  into 
ridicule. 

Every  half-year  Professor  and  Madame  Perdrix  gave 
a  grand  matinee  dansante,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 
best  county  families  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Gascoyne  were  always  present  on 
these  occasions,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost 
demonstrations  of  respect,  not  to  say  reverence,  on  the 
part  of  our  teachers.  At  the  particular  matinee  to  whiclr 
I  am  about  to  allude,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  dance  with 
Adolphus  Gascoyne. 

“  It  is  throwing  you  away,  my  dear,”  whispered 
madame  ;  “  but  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  keep  that 
poor  boy  straight.” 

Madame  always  spoke  to  me  in  French.  She  had 
heard  that  my  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  evi¬ 
dently  imagined  that  I  had  inheri*^ed  my  maternal  tongue. 
Fortunately  the  exhibition  commenced  with  a  valse, 
which  my  partner  got  through  so  creditably  that  the 
professor  complimented  him  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  parents.  Lady  Gascoyne  smiled  tenderly  upon  her 
son,  and  secretly  pressed  my  hand  as  I  stood  by  her  side, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone — 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear.  Dance  with  him  as  much  as; 
you  can.  I  shall  be  truly  grateful  to  )'ou.” 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  murmured  these 
few  words.  I  made  no  reply  beyond  returning  the 
pressure  of  her  fingers,  and  when  a  quadrille  was 
announced  I  gave  my  hand  to  Adolphus  as  though  it 
had  been  an  understood  thing  that  I  was  to  be  his  partner. 
The  praise  he  had  already  received  inspired  him  with 
unusual  self-possession,  so  that  I  succeeded  in  guiding 
him  through  every  figure  without  his  making  a  single 
mistake.  So  again  with  a  polka,  and  even  with  the 
Lancers,  by  which  time  he  was  so  fatigued  that  his  fond 
mother  bade  him  sit  down  by  her  side  and  look  on  for 
the  rest  of  the  matinee.  Sir  William  was  unmistakaUy 
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sgratified  by  his  son’s  successful  performance,  but,  under 
Rhe  influence  of  an  evil  impulse,  suddenly  asked  him 
which  of  the  Muses  presided  over  dancing.  The  un- 
happy  youth  coloured,  looked  confused,  and  began  to 
.-stammer,  “  Terp — Terp — Terp - ”  when  Clara  bois¬ 

terously  exclaimed,  “Turpentine!”  and  laughed  aloud 
at  her  own  folly.  Her  brother  was  for  a  moment  pain¬ 
fully  disconcerted,  until  I  whispered  behind  his  ear, 

Terpsichore,”  which  he  immediately  repeated. 

“  That  is  not  fair,  Anastasia,”  cried  the  Irrepressible 
Clara  ;  “  you  are  always  prompting  Dolly.” 

“  How  is  this.  Miss  Tilt  ?”  asked  Sir  William,  turning 
towards  me.  “  My  daughter  tells  me  that  you  are  quite 
a  Latin  scholar,  and  can  even  read  Greek.  Is  that  the 
*case  ?” 

“She  reads  Greek  as  easily  as  I  do  English,”  Clara 
.again  broke  in  before  I  knew  what  to  say.  “  I  believe 
she  even  talks  Hebrew — in  her  sleep.” 

“  H’m  I  Ah  I  I  presume  your  father  was  your  in¬ 
structor,  Miss  Tilt  ?”  pursued  Sir  William. 

“  Yes,  Sir  William,”  I  replied,  “  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  that  there  can  be  a  better  teacher  in  all 
England.” 

Sir  William  slightly  smiled,  but,  recovering  his  usual 
iStifFness  of  manner,  he  merely  said — 

“  Tell  your  father,  young  lady,  to  call  upon  me  to¬ 
morrow  about  one.  I  wish  to  speak  to  him.” 

“  My  father.  Sir  William,”  I  answered,  drawing  my¬ 
self  up,  for  I  felt  indignant  at  the  tone  of  superiority 
he  assumed,  “  is  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  orders 
From  any  one,  and  he  never  quits  his  parishes  before 
two.  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  him  you  will  always  find 
iiim  at  home  between  ten  and  twelve.” 

Clara  turned  away  her  head  and  gave  a  low  whistle — 
for  she  was  very  much  of  a  tom-boy — while  Adolphus 
rose  and  stood  by  my  side,  as  if  to  protect  me  from  the 
levin  bolt  he  expected  his  father  would  hurl  at  me. 
JBut  Sir  William  made  me  a  stately  bow,  and  said,  in  a 
wery  different  tone — 

“You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Tilt,  quite  right.  I  ask 
your  pardon.  I  would  request  you  to  present  my  com- 
f)liments  to  yout  father  and  say  that  I  will  do  myself 
the  honour  to  call  upon  him  to-morrow  a  little  before 
twelve,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  he  will  spare  me  half 
;an  hour.”  He  then  turned  to  his  wife  :  “  Now,  my 
dear,  as  Adolphus  does  not  purpose  to  dance  any  more, 
I  will  order  the  carriage  to  the  door.” 

Clara  pouted  and  protested  against  being  hurried  off 
before  refreshments  were  handed  round,  but  a  look 
from  Sir  William  reduced  her  remonstrances  to  a 
grimace,  which  she  made  behind  his  back.  Adolphus 
shook  hands  with  me  and  thanked  me  for  sacrificing 
myself  to  such  an  indifferent  partner,  while  Lady  Gas¬ 
coyne  kissed  me  and  murmured — 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  ;  I  shall  not  forget 
your  kindness.” 

“  Bye-bye,”  said  Clara,  blowing  me  a  kiss  from  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  and  adding  in  a  lower  key — “  You 
are  a  regular  brick.  How  pluckily  you  pinned  the  bull 
by  the  nose  I  Ah,  but  I  mustn’t  call  papa  a  bull,  because 
that  would  make  me  out  to  be  a  calf.  Good-bye,  ta-ta.” 

Punctually  at  the  hour  named  Sir  William  Gascoyne 


arrived  at  the  vicarage,  and  with  some  difficulty  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  my  father  to  receive  Adolphus  into  his 
house  as  a  resident  pupil,  with  a  view  to  prepare  him 
for  Oxford.  Not  even  my  father’s  love  of  filthy  lucre 
would  have  induced  him  to  accept  this  responsibility 
had  not  the  presiding  genius  of  his  household — whom 
he  consulted  before  returning  a  definite  answer — ima¬ 
gined  that  she  “  saw  her  way  to  a  great  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  to  use  one  of  her  favourite  phrases.  However, 
it  was  all  settled  before  Sir  William  took  his  departure, 
after  surreptitiously  conveying  into  his  pocket  the  greater 
part  of  a  stale  wine  biscuit,  and  touching  with  his  lips 
a  glass  of  fiery  sherry,  neat  as  imported  from  Phlege- 
thon.  My  stepmother  prided  herself  upon  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  her  “  sherry  wine.”  A  distant  relative,  who 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Customs  at  Southampton,  procured 
it  for  her  in  small  casks  direct  from — Gibraltar  ;  and  it 
was  so  pure,  as  she  more  than  once  boasted  at  table, 
that  many  gentlemen  mixed  water  with  it  before  they 
could  drink  it. 

On  the  following  Monday  Adolphus  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  a  large  trunk  of  clothes  and  a  small  box 
of  books.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  who 
took  me  apart  and  asked  me  to  help  him  with  his 
lessons. 

“  He  is  really  a  very  clever  boy,”  she  said,  “  but  his 
nervousness  is  much  against  him.  Sometimes  I  almost 
fancy  his  memory  is  not  so  strong  as  it  might  be,  and 
yet  he  recollects  mere  trifles  that  happened  years  ago, 
and  of  which  nobody  else  has  the  slightest  remem¬ 
brance.” 

I  promised,  readily  enough,  to  do  all  I  could  to  assist 
him  and  make  him  comfortable,  for  I  really  felt  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  gentle,  harmless,  inoffensive  creature. 
Lady  Gascoyne  then  turned  to  my  stepmother,  who 
was  half  inclined  to  resent  the  notice  taken  of  myself, 
and  speedily  mollified  the  honest  dame  by  her  genuine 
graciousness  of  manner.  Her  ladyship  mentioned  the 
various  articles  of  food  which  Adolphus  could  not 
touch  without  suffering  an  agony  of  indigestion,  among 
which  veal  and  pork  in  any  shape  were  particularly 
conspicuous.  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  myself  as  I 
thought  of  Sancho  Panza  and  Dr.  Pedro  Rezio  de 
Agiiero,  “  born  at  Tirteafuero,  that  lies  between  Cara- 
quel  and  .-Mmodabar  del  Campo,  on  the  right  hand,”  and 
reflected  that,  if  our  new  inmate  ate  neither  veal  nor 
pork,  he  might  possibly  escape  indigestion,  but  would 
certainly  not  lose  his  appetite,  for  those  forbidden  viands 
figured  more  frequently  on  our  table  than  any  other. 
Great  care  was  also  to  be  taken  to  avert  the  peril  of  wet 
feet,  and  many  directions  were  given  as  to  airing  his 
underlinen  and  keeping  him  out  of  draughts.  My  step¬ 
mother  listened  with  angelic  patience,  and  evinced  the 
most  gushing  and  effusive  sympathy.  There  was  nothing 
she  was  not  prepared  to  do  to  Insure  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  she  doubted  not 
that  on  his  return  to  Oakley  Park  her  ladyship  would 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  her  son,  both  in  mind  and 
body.  This  was  an  unfortunate  remark,  and  I  observed 
that  Lady  Gascoyne  winced  under  it,  and  cast  a  dubious, 
half-frightened  look  upon  her  poor  boy,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  chair  and  smiling  in  a  languid,  un- 
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meaning  manner.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Sir  William’s  mandates  were  as  unalterable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  being  based  on  his  own 
will,  without  much  reference  to  the  feelings  or  wishes 
of  those  whom  they  affected. 

All  this  time  Clara  had  sat  wonderfully  quiet,  never 
opening  her  lips,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  my  step¬ 
mother.  She  now  jumped  up  and  exclaimed — 

“  Oh,  Dolly  will  do  well  enough.  Don’t  mind  what 
mamma  tells  you,  Mrs.  Tilt,  about  veal  and  pork.  He 
dotes  upon  veal  cutlets  with  tomato  sauce,  and  just 
you  try  him  with  a  sucking  pig.  As  for  wetting  his 
feet,  I  don’t  see  how  he  is  to  help  himself  as  you  don’t 
keep  a  carriage,  unless  he  walks  upon  his  hands,  and 
then  he  would  catch  a  cold  in  his  head.” 

Lady  Gascoyne  looked  displeased,  but  made  no  reply. 
She  now  rose  and  embraced  her  darling  boy  with  such 
pitying  tenderness  that  the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes.  As 
she  turned  away  from  him  she  observed  my  emotion, 
and,  as  she  kissed  me,  said  in  a  pleading  tone — 

“  I  know  you  will  be  kind  to  him.  You  will  be  his 
friend,  will  you  not  ?  I  am  sure  I  may  depend  upon  you.” 

“  You  may  indeed.  Lady  Gascoyne,”  I  answered, 
trying  in  vain  to  stifle  a  sob.  “  He  shall  be  to  me  as  a 
brother,  a  very  dear  brother.” 

She  again  kissed  me,  and  then  took  a  more  formal 
leave  of  my  mother  and  sisters.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Sir  William,  had  he  been  present,  w'ould  not  have  been 
over-pleased  at  the  idea  of  the  parson’s  daughter  adopt¬ 
ing  his  son  and  heir  as  her  “  very  dear  brother,”  and 
Clara  half  whispered — 

I  had  no  idea,  Anastasia,  that  you  went  in  for 
heroics.  You’ll  find  it  much  better  fun  to  make  a 
cousin  of  Dolly.  A  brother,  you  know,  is  insipid  as 
soda-water  with  the  cork  left  out.  I  rather  want  a 
cousin  myself  just  now,  just  to  keep  my  hand  in.” 

I  adhered  to  my  promise  to  Lady  Gascoyne.  No 
sister  could  have  been  more  forbearing  and  painstaking. 
I  helped  my  adopted  brother  in  his  lessons,  or  rather  I 
was  his  chief  instructor,  for  my  father  soon  last  patience 
when  he  found  that  he  was  expected  to  build  a  palace 
upon  a  quicksand.  Under  my  tuition,  however,  the 
gentle  youth  actually  made  some  progress,  and  dis¬ 
covered,  to  his  agreeable  surprise,  that  the  ancient 
writers  were  quite  as  sensible  and  amusing  as  those  of 
our  own  times.  His  previous  tutor  had  set  him  a  task 
each  day,  and  had  made  him  construe  after  a  fashion  so 
many  lines  of  prose  or  verse,  but  had  never  troubled 
himself  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  meaning  his  pupil 
attached  to  the  work  he  had  scrambled  through.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  begin  again 
from  the  very  beginning  before  I  could  convince  my 
charge  that  the  dead  languages  were  only  dead  to  those 
who  were  not  alive  to  their  manifold  beauties.  I  had 
not  then  seen  the  dry  dead-looking  plants  which  recover 
their  original  verdure  when  steeped  in  water,  or  I  dare¬ 
say  I  should  have  made  the  most  of  such  an  obvious 
illustration.  The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  success 
of  my  system  was  the  arrival  of  a  handsome  gold  watch 
and  chain,  “  with  Sir  William  Gascoyne’s  compliments 
and  thanks,”  and — which  I  valued  far  more — a  pretty 
little  pearl  ring,  “  with  Eva  Gascoyne’s  love.” 


My  half-sisters  were,  according  to  the  nature  of  stupid 
people,  excessively  jealous  of  the  attentions  shown  to  me, 
and  indulged  in  sundry  ill-natured  remarks,  until  they 
were  summarily  silenced  by  their  mother,  and  forbidden 
to  annoy  their  “  elder  sister.”  I  was  at  first  not  a  little 
surprised  at  her  interference  in  my  favour,  but  w'as  not 
so  well  pleased  when  her  motive  was  accidentally 
revealed  to  me.  I  was  standing  in  the  bay  window  of 
the  library,  half  hidden  by  the  curtain,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  garden,  busy  with  my  own  thoughts,  when 
my  stepmother  entered  the  room  and  began  talking  to 
my  father  in  her  usual  loud  and  vehement  tones.  She 
was  not  aware  of  my  presence,  and  my  father  was  as 
ignorant  as  herself  of  my  whereabout. 

“  It  will  do,  Charles,”  she  said.  “  It  will  do.  It’s 
going  on  swimmingly.” 

“  What  will  do,  my  dear  ?”  asked  my  father  in  a 
dreamy,  listless  voice.  “  What  is  swimming  ?” 

“  Anastasia  has  hooked  him.  I  am  sure  she  has,” 
the  lady  went  on  exultingly.  “  I  did  not  give  the  girl 
credit  for  being  so  clever.” 

“  Why,  what  has  she  done  ?  Has  she  been  out 
fishing  ?” 

“  Ha,  ha !  Fishing !  Yes,  and  she  has  got  a  sp.ank- 
ing  big  one  in  her  net.  How  dull  you  are,  Charles  1 
Haven’t  you  seen  her  carrying  on  with  Dolly  Gascoyne  ^ 
It  will  be  a  match,  take  my  word  for  it ;  and  a  splendid 
match,  too,  for  such  as  she.  h'ancy  Anastasia  Tilt  marry¬ 
ing  a  baronet  as  is  to  be.  How  odd  it  will  sound, 
hearing  her  called  ‘  My  lady  !’  ‘  Yes,  my  lady  ;  no,  ma¬ 

lady.  I  hope  your  ladyship  slept  well  last  night.  It 
is  very  good  of  your  ladyship  to  remember  such  humble 
folks.’  Ha,  ha!  What  makes  you  look  so  dism.al, 
Charles  ?  One  would  suppose  you  had  been  listening 
to  one  of  your  own  sermons.” 

“  Marla,  you  astonish  me  !  You  pain  me  more  than 
I  can  describe,”  my  father  replied,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  and  eyeing  his  portly  consort  with  a  sternness 
that  savoured  of  the  ped.agogue  rather  than  of  the 
affectionate  husband.  “  If  I  thought  it  possible  that 
any  daughter  of  mine  could  be  guilty  of  taking  such  a 
base  advantage  of  a  silly  boy,  I  would  turn  her  out  of 
my  house ;  but  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  Anastasia  than 
to  suspect  her  of  any  such  meanness.” 

“  Thank  you,  papa,”  I  said,  stepping  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain.  “  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
insinuations  made  by  Mrs.  Tilt.”  I  never  called  her  by 
any  other  name.  “  She  has  judged  of  me  by  herself.” 

“  Silence,  Anastasia !  I  will  not  allow  you  to  speak 
of  your  stepmother  with  impertinence,  and  I  must  add 
that  your  conduct  just  now,  in  acting  as  an  eaves¬ 
dropper,  has  greatly  shaken  my  confidence  in  you.” 

“  Why,  papa,  I  was  talking  to  you  not  ten  minutes 
before  Mrs.  Tilt  came  m  I  I  have  not  moved  from  here 
since  then.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  you  think  more  of  your 
books  than  you  do  of  your  own  child.  Turn  me  out 
of  the  house  whenever  you  please.  That  woman  will 
make  you  do  it  before  long,  for  fear  I  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  her — dumplings.” 

Before  he  could  reply  I  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
slammed  the  door  to,  and,  running  up  into  my  own 
bedroom,  locked  myself  in,  and  had  a  thorough  good  cry. 
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The  idea  of  marrying  poor  Dolly  had  never  entered  my 
head,  but  now  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  was 
suggested,  I  began  to  consider  that  it  was  not  absolutely 
an  undesirable  arrangement.  On  his  part  he  would  get 
a  wife  who  would  take  care  of  him,  and  on  mine  I 
should  get  a  husband  who  would  some  day  make  me 
Lady  Gascoyne,  and  place  at  my  disposal  a  rent-roll  of 
some  ^20,000  a  year.  Well,  I  might  do  worse  than 
that,  just  as  he  might  fall  into  worse  hands  than  mine. 
My  tears  gradually  ceased  to  flow  as  I  turned  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind.  Still  there  were  obvious  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Sir  William,  I  knew,  would  never  consent 


to  such  a  mhalliance,  and  even  Dolly’s  loving  mother, 
however  grateful  she  might  be  for  small  kindnesses 
shown  to  her  son,  might  not  care  to  have  me  for  a 
daughter-in-law.  But,  after  all,  these  were  matters  of 
detail.  Time  and  patience  work  wonders.  I  would 
wait  and  watch  my  opportunity,  and  Anastasia  Tilt 
should  develop  into  Lady  Gascoyne  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  prejudices,  and  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
Having  at  last  carried  this  resolution,  ncmhie  contra- 
dicente,  I  washed  my  face,  went  downstairs,  apologised 
to  my  father,  kissed  my  stepmother,  and  took  my  first 
degree  in  the  school  of  feminine  duplicity  and  deception. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


“  TJie  cxiiltiition  of  talent,  as  it  is  culled,  aliove  virtue  and  religion,  is  tlie  curse  of  the  age.” 

CnAxxiNO. 


The  general  movement  towards  the  better  education 
of  girls,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years,  must  be  regarded  with  grave  interest  by  every 
thinking  person.  However  much  people  may  differ 
respecting  what  constitutes  education,  most  are  willing 
to  allow  that  our  girls  are  capable  of  assimilating  some¬ 
thing  stronger,  in  the  way  of  mental  food,  than  has  been 
heretofore  deemed  sufficient  for  their  need.  Numerous 
colleges  and  schools  have  sprung  up  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  and  their  prospectuses  undoubtedly 
promise  a  great  advance  upon  the  old  system.  More¬ 
over,  the  scale  of  charges  is  in  many  instances  adapted 
to  the  means  of  almost  every  rank  in  life.  Very  few  can 
now  plead  lack  of  opportunity  for  improvement  as  an 
excuse  for  ignorance.  But,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  earnest  advocates  of  a  better  system,  and  a  ready 
recognition  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  acquirement  of  more  solid  knowledge  than  was 
thought  necessary  in  the  last  generation,  we  venture  to 
put  forth  a  plea  for  another  kind  of  culture,  which 
ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  carried  on  with  the  general 
education,  but  which  experience  proves  to  be  almost 
totally  neglected — viz.,  the  training  of  the  imagination. 
That  women  possess  the  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree 
is  generally  allowed,  but  that  their  morality  and  happi¬ 
ness  depend  upon  its  legitimate  use  is  too  frequently 
ignored.  A  very  little  reflection  upon  the  disastrous 
effects  of  a  lawless  imagination  makes  it  evident  that 
some  kind  of  training  is  necessary.  To  a  diseased 
imagination  may  be  attributed  most,  if  not  all,  the  follies 
and  vices  of  women. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  with  increased  knowledge 
our  girls  will  acquire  healthy  tastes,  and  if  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  moral  stature  always  in¬ 
creased  and  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  intellect, 
we  might  safely  rest  in  the  hope  that  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  women  would  be  more  unerring  as  well  as  more 
learned.  But,  in  the  face  of  so  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  can  such  hope  be  safely  indulged  ?  That 
learning,  cleverness,  or  even  great  talent  do  not  of 


themselves  constitute  the  training  which  is  advocated, 
has  been  painfully  evident  in  all  ages,  but  never,  perhaps, 
more  so  than  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  popular  writers 
of  the  present  day — works  which  have  a  too  large  cir¬ 
culation  for  their  influence  to  be  ignored.  They  display 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge,  and  sometimes  great  talent, 
but  allied  to  an  imagination  which  distorts  and  demora¬ 
lises  everything  which  passes  through  it,  and  to  this  is 
owing  the  endeavour  to  represent  evil  as  good,  and  good 
as  evil,  which  is  such  a  prominent  defect  in  the  literature 
too  frequently  read  by  young  girls.  The  most  elaborate 
analysis  is  entered  into  to  set  up  a  new  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  All  sorts  of  subtle  arguments  are  used  to 
prove  the  possibility  for  a  heroine  to  be  true  and  yet  tell 
lies,  to  listen  to  the  impassioned  love-makings  of  another 
woman’s  husband,  and  yet  be  pure.  A  “  small,  white, 
pathetic  face,  large,  wide-opened,  innocent  eyes,”  &c., 
are  made  to  do  duty  for  all  the  virtues,  and  acts  com¬ 
mitted  by  their  possessor,  which  would  cause  a  small¬ 
eyed,  red-faced  maid-servant  to  be  turned  out  of  her 
situation  as  an  impudent  hussy.  What  sins  has  not 
love  been  made  to  answer  for  ? — what  has  it  not  been 
made  to  excuse  ?  Almost  everything  except  purity,  un¬ 
selfishness,  or  a  poor  marriage. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  cry  down  everything  in 
the  shape  of  romance  and  enthusiasm.  Many  a  modern 
young  lady  would  be  ashamed  of  being  supposed  to 
dream  that  love  could  exist  in  a  cottage — the  very 
words  have  passed  into  a  jest.  But  can  romance  be 
said  to  have  effected  anything  like  the  harm  which  is 
done  by  the  vivid  realism  of  the  present  day  ?  May 
it  not  be  said  to  have  frequently  acted  as  a  preventive 
against  many  forms  of  grossness — may  not  an  ideal 
hero  have  prevented  many  a  young  girl  from  sacrificing 
herself  to  a  false  one  ?  It  requires  some  little  courage 
to  assert  that  our  girls  would  be  all  the  better  for  pos¬ 
sessing  the  enthusiasm  and  romance  they  have  learned 
to  jest  at,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  their  imaginations  were 
more  healthily  and  legitimately  exercised,  such  heroines 
as  have  been  alluded  to  would  cease  to  charm.  The 
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reaction  from  the  sentimental  school  has  hurried  us  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  Everything  must  now  be  made 
to  appear  intensely  real.  The  passions  are  depicted  ' 
with  such  elaborate  word-painting,  that,  like  the  famous 
Elizabeth  picture,  nothing  is  left  in  shadow,  and,  like  it, 
the  portrait  is  generally  untrue  to  nature.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality  is  most  frequently  a  false  one ;  either 
the  whole  facts  are  not  stated,  or  the  arguments  are 
drawn  from  wrong  premises,  and  we  get  only  distorted 
images  of  life.  Vicious  characters  in  real  life  are  not 
the  anomalies  so  frequently  depicted.  A  woman  does 
not  retain  her  freshness  and  delicate  refinement  of  mind 
whilst  leading  a  vicious  life,  and  a  love  for  truth  and 
beauty  is  a  safeguard  from,  and  not  a  temptation  to, 
wrong-doing.  But  although  such  works  are  often  enough 
criticised  as  coarse,  and  sensual,  and  evil  in  effect,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  condemned  for  their  worst  fault  of 
being  untrue  to  nature  as  well  as  illogical  and  inartistic. 
If  this  were  more  insisted  upon,  if  it  were  more  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  that  a  heroine  may  have  diversity 
of  character,  may  have  any  fault  under  the  sun,  but 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  tell  lies  if 
she  be  truthful,  commit  impure  acts  if  she  be  pure, 
and  so  on,  the  imagination  might  safely  be  trusted  to 
go  lengths  which  would  be  terribly  dangerous  if  it  started 
from  false  premises. 

Every  true  woman’s  heart  is  stirred  by  the  first  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  girl.  Many  a  well-meaning 
mother  deplores  the  necessity  to  check  the  tendency 
towards  hero-w’orship  and  trust  in  others  ;  but  she  is 
still  more  afraid  of  injuring  her  child’s  prospects,  and 
if  she  is  in  society  she  knows  that  enthusiasm  is  out  of 
date.  Therefore,  with  a  sigh  over  the  remembrance 
of  her  own  youthful  dreams,  and  it  may  be  a  little  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  tendency  reappearing  in  her  child  (the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  its  reappearance  and  the  possibility  of  its 
being  intended  to  serve  some  purpose  does  not  occur  to 
her),  she  does  her  best  to  discourage  it  as  a  weakness 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  does  her 
daughter’s  imagination  really  become  quiescent  at  her 
bidding,  or  is  it  merely  diverted  into  fresh  channels  ? 
What  if  the  “  broad-shouldered,  amber-bearded”  hero 
“frantically  crushing  a  little  betumbled  head  to  thebreast 
of  his  velvet  shooting-jacket,”  and  cursing  the  miser¬ 
able  conventionality — rich  husband — which  separates 
them,  tumbled  head’s  frank  offer  to  set  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  at  defiance,  he,  not  she,  eventually  putting  the 
temptation  aside,  &c.,  become  her  daughter’s  ideal  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  an  extreme  case. 
Many  a  shocked  mother  may  assert  that  if  such  works 
are  read  her  daughters  do  not  read  them.  None  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  existence  of  good  mothers  and 
good  daughters ;  but  whilst  such  books  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  continue  to  command  a  large  sale,  it 
is  manifest  that  thousands  do  read  them,  had  we  not 
evidence  of  the  influence  at  work  in  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  many  of  our  young  girls.  All  honour  to 
the  brave  little  band  striving  their  best  to  stem  the  tide 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  us  ;  but  do  they  always 
meet  with  the  same  encouragement  as  their  less  scrupulous 
rivals  ? — has  not  one  of  our  best  women  writers  come 


to  be  regarded  as  a  little  too  “  goody”  for  the  times  ? 

Is  the  heroine  depicted  as  a  good  woman  and  true, 
content,  if  she  loves  him,  to  marry  a  poor  man,  and 
cheerfully  work  with  him,  as  popular  as  the  young  lady 
who  takes  leave  of  her  lover  with  frantic  complaints 
against  cruel  fate,  which  has  denied  him  the  necessary 
thousands,  and  next  day  becomes  the  wife  of  the  man 
she  loathes  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  sympathies 
are  more  frequently  with  the  latter  heroine,  who  goes 
through  her  agonies  with  her  rich  lover’s  gifts  scattered 
picturesquely  around  her  ?  How  many  girls  in  society 
would  condemn  the  poor  sufferer  ?  how  many  would 
change  places  with  the  heroine  who  resigns  the  opera, 
flower-shows,  and  all  the  rest  “  worth  living  for,”  to 
become  what  they  term  a  domestic  drudge  ?  It  would 
be  useless  endeavouring  to  argue  that  the  woman  who 
has  the  courage  to  take  such  a  step  is  very  rarely  of 
the  calibre  to  long  remain  a  domestic  drudge  ;  that  two 
who  are  willing  to  work  together,  and  are  not  ashamed 
of  living  like  poor  people  whilst  they  are  poor,  generally 
get  on  in  life ;  or  that,  at  the  very  worst,  a  wife  and 
mother  spending  her  life  for  those  about  her  is  not 
more  an  object  of  compassion  than  a  fashionable  fine 
lady  devoured  by  ennui.  But  such  heroines  are  not  to 
be  made  out  of  the  same  material  as  their  piquant  rivals. 
They  are  for  everyday  wear,  and  require  to  be  a  great 
deal  besides  beautiful.  They  must  be  courageous,  self- 
denying,  devoid  of  petty  vanides  and  rivalries,  whilst 
doing  their  best  to  be  and  look  gentlewomen,  without  the 
numerous  accessories  which  have  come  to  be  considered 
essentials  of  life.  But,  above  all,  they  must  have 
romance,  although  of  an  essentially  opposite  nature  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  popular  heroine,  which  flourishes 
only  in  one  soil.  It  must  be  the  romance  which  casts 
a  tender  glamour,  not  about  debased  passions,  but  the 
stern  realities  of  life ;  dignify  its  hardest  duties  into 
privileges ;  a  romance  as  much  at  home  in  the  cottage 
as  the  palace — in  fine,  the  romance  which  is  the  best 
shield  against  vice  in  any  form.  If  such  romance  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  studies  now  marked  out  for  girls, 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  cause  to  fear  its  degene¬ 
rating  into  the  sentimentalism  of  the  past  age.  But 
there  is  danger,  and  real  danger,  that  if  such  studies 
are  carried  on  without  the  softening  influence,  our  girls 
may  degenerate  in  another  way.  If  we  desire  that  they 
shall  not  only  be  more  learned,  but  also  retain  their  best 
attributes  and  influence,  the  imagination  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  at  the  same  time  as  the  logical  faculty,  improving 
in  the  same  ratio,  each  acting  and  reacting  on  the  other. 
If  girls  are  to  study  mathematics  and  other  sciences  they 
may  safely  be  trusted  with  romance,  and  will  abso¬ 
lutely  need  it.  If  the  need  be  overlooked  or  disre¬ 
garded,  and  the  imagination  is  deprived  of  wholesome 
food,  whilst  the  intellect  hardens,  women  will  not  really 
improve,  and  the  decrease  of  their  influence  in  the  world 
will  be  more  evident  than  it  is  now,  a  college  diploma 
notwithstanding.  Mothers  may,  therefore,  safely  en¬ 
courage  enthusiasm,  and  everything  that  tends  to  hero 
worship,  for  it  will  be  needed  to  make  their  daughters’ 
education  complete,  and  give  the  next  generation 
womanly  women.  f 
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HEDGED  WITH  THORNS. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BESSIE  BOURKE. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  greater  mystery  than  the 
mystery  of  pain,  I  mean  of  physical  pain.  Hitherto 
I  had  been  tolerably  free  from  it,  but  now  sometimes 
it  seemed  as  if  an  iron  hand  was  laid  on  my  forehead, 
as  if  I  was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  some  dull,  blunt, 
heavy  tool.  I  had  heard  of  people  having  something 
similar,  and  it  had  increased  till  it  had  killed  them.  Was 
this,  then,  the  beginning  of  the  end  ?  I  couldn’t  tell, 
but  I  knew  there  was  something  solemn  about  that 
stunning,  unseen  presence ;  it  could  not  be  laughed 
away,  it  could  not  be  made  light  of.  I  consulted  no 
one ;  I  was  loath  to  part  with  my  hard-won  guineas, 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  go  away,  or  come  to 
nothing.  I  think  we  all  have  a  sort  of  affection  for  our 
own  pains  ;  we  feel  that  there  is  something  individual 
about  them,  something  peculiar  to  ourselves.  No  one 
is  suffering  exactly  and  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we 
are  suffering  ;  there  must  always  be  some  slight  variation, 
some  little  difference.  No  one  has  quite  the  same  pain 
as  we  have,  and  as  we  can’t  get  into  other  people’s 
bodies,  we  think  that  ours  must  be  the  worst.  We 
have  our  own  little  plot  that  we  may  walk  in  and  weep 
over — we  feel  that  it  belongs  to  ourselves  and  ourselves 
alone.  “  You  may  be  very  bad,  but  you  don’t  feel  quite  as 
I  feel,  you  don’t  know  what  I  know  exactly  in  the  same 
way  that  I  know  it.”  Perhaps  I  may  have  thought 
something  of  this  when  the  blows  of  the  iron  hand  fell 
again  and  again. 

I  was  now  quite  alone.  Every  day  a  solitary  cup  and 
plate  was  laid  out,  and  every  morning  I  went  out  and 
returned  to  find  the  same  thing.  I  did  not  dislike  this 
loneliness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  beginning  to  grow 
on  me,  and  had  a  distinct  charm  of  its  own.  Once  I 
had  had  a  horror  of  it,  but  now  life  had  cleared. 
Before  I  could  not  see  the  wood  for  trees  ;  now  I  saw 
that  the  valleys  were  valleys,  and  the  mounds  were 
mounds,  and  the  brooks  were  brooks,  and  not  rivers, 
as  I  had  fancied.  Still,  sometimes  as  I  sat  in  my  little 
room  at  Paradise-place  in  the  evening  I  longed  to  escape 
from  the  everlasting  I  in  which  it  often  seemed  that 
I  was  shut  up  and  imprisoned.  Was  it  to  be  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  everything  ?  Was  I  never  to  feel  my 
spirit  at  work — going  out — spreading  itself  abroad,  and 
giving  and  getting  good  ?  It  was  just  about  this  time 
that  Mrs.  Forbes  began  to  discuss  what  set  of  people 
were  the  most  to  be  pitied  in  the  world. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  simpletons  and  idiots 
“  No,  because  they  don’t  know  what  they  have  lost ; 
they  amuse  themselves  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  are, 
no  doubt,  happy  in  their  own  way.  Lunatics  are  far 
worse  off ;  they  have  their  lucid  intervals,  they  have 
flashes  of  memory,  when  they  remember  what  they  have 
been.  They  have  an  idea  that  all  is  not  quite  right. 


though  perhaps  they  can’t  quite  say  what  it  is.  But 
yet  the  sufferings  of  children  always  seem  to  me  the 
worst.  What  do  you  think,  Weeno,  of  a  girl  of  sixteen 
— the  age  of  youth  and  hope — what  do  you  think  of  a 
girl  of  sixteen  condemned  to  a  fearful  disease,  to  have 
a  cancer  eating  into  her  face,  and  making  her  loathsome 
and  hideous  ?  It  is  natural  to  us  women  to  be  vain  ;  what 
must  she  feel  ?  Blind,  too,  not  able  even  to  look  up  into 
the  blue  sky,  but  just  obliged  to  waste  day  after  day  till 
the  terrible  pain  has  done  its  work.  I  know  of  such  a 
one.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?’’  I  asked  eagerly. 

“  I  will  tell  you.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  here  to-day,  and 
was  giving  me  an  account  of  her.  Mr.  Mitchell,  it 
seems,  won’t  let  his  wife  go  and  see  her,  though  he 
needn’t  be  so  alarmed,  for  the  poor  thing  always  has  a 
veil  on,  and  no  one  can  see  what  is  underneath.  1  have 
no  Mr.  Mitchell  belonging  to  me.  I  can  go  where  I 
like.  I  will  go  and  see  her  to-morrow.” 

And  so  I  did.  Bessie  Bourke  was  in  an  hospital.  It 
looked  gloomy,  as  if  it  knew  it  was  a  house  of  death. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  a  small  veiled  figure,  with 
tiny  hands  folded  on  her  lap.  The  window  was  open 
just  above,  and  the  fresh  spring  air  blew  in.  There 
were  a  few  coloured  prints  on  the  walls,  and  her  great 
treasure,  a  large  wax  doll  in  a  wicker  cradle,  was  oppo¬ 
site  to  her.  She  seemed  half  a  spirit — a  sort  of  veiled 
prophetess,  as  her  voice  came  out  now  and  then  low 
and  clear.  We  sat  hand-in-hand,  and  were  soon  friends. 
She  filled  a  want,  she  supplied  a  need,  we  helped  each 
other.  One  day  she  said — 

“  I  have  got  something  for  ’ee.  Just  listen.  I  can 
say  it  perfect :  ‘  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy 
husband  ?  Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?’  and  she  answered, 
‘  It  is  well.’  ” 

It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  grand  in  these 
words,  though  I  can’t  rightly  say  what  it  is. 

“  It  done  me  good  to  say  ’em  to  ’ee.  Miss  Routledge. 
Give  me  your  hand  as  you  do  sometimes.” 

“  Say  them  again,  Bessie,” 

.She  did  so.  Everything  about  that  small  veiled 
figure,  with  its  thin  white  hands,  seemed  to  speak.  The 
patch  of  blue  sky,  the  fresh  breeze,  the  distant  voices 
of  two  old  women  by  the  fire,  even  the  very  cradle, 
with  its  dumb,  lifeless  occupant,  had  a  sort  of  meaning. 
I  kissed  her  with  reverence.  As  I  went  home  that 
afternoon  I  thought  of  a  German  poem  by  Pfeffel.  It 
is  a  kind  of  fable  in  verse.  A  young  man  heard  of  the 
harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  begged  Jupiter  to  let 
him  listen  to  it.  In  vain  Jupiter  answered,  “  O  young 
fool !  the  god-like  concert  of  the  spheres  is  not  for  the 
ears  of  men.”  He  persisted  in  his  request,  till  at  last 
Jupiter  lost  all  patience,  and  determined  to  grant  it. 
He  touched  the  young  man’s  head,  and  what  did  he 
hear  ?  Throughout  all  heaven  a  rushing  tumult,  a 
thousand-voiced  hurricane,  with  horror  and  ruin  in  it. 
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All  the  thunder  sent  in  the  world  was,  in  comparison 
to  this,  like  the  humming  of  a  bee.  “  O  Jupiter,  what 
is  this  that  thou  hast  made  me  hear  ?”  called  the  young 
man,  frightened  and  pale  with  terror.  “  Is  this  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  spheres  ?  It  is  like  hell  thirsting  for  its 
prey.  Rather  make  me  deaf,  thou  fearful  God  of 
Gods.”  Then  Jupiter  called  .out  of  a  cloud,  “  Acknow¬ 
ledge,  foolish  child  of  earth,  that  men  are  no  gods. 
Thou  makest  a  frightful  tumult,  and  I — the  harmony 
of  the  spheres.”  It  is  well  that  some  have  faith. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MY  OPPOSITE  NEIGHBOUR. 

New  houses  are  being  built  every  day,  and  yet  such 
is  the  interest  which  progress  of  any  kind  awakens, 
that  when  such  a  thing  is  going  on  most  people  turn  and 
give  a  second  glance  to  see  what  has  been  done  since 
they  looked  last.  A  house  was  being  built  just  opposite 
to  me  in  Paradise-place,  and  evening  and  morning  I 
looked  out  to  see  how  it  was  getting  on.  The  sight 
did  not  give  me  any  great  pleasure,  for  there  were 
plenty  of  houses  round  us  already ;  but  still  I  felt  some 
curiosity  in  watching  the  progress  of  this  one.  First 
the  foundat  on  was  laid,  then  the  walls  slowly  grew, 
then  it  was  roofed  in,  the  sashes  of  the  windows  were 
put  up, and  then — I  had  to  leave  it,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Eagle  Lodge,  and  admire  the  glories 
of  the  green  velvet  armchairs.  When  I  returned  I 
found  that  wonders  had  been  done  during  my  absence. 
The  house  was  not  only  finished,  but  it  was  actually 
occupied  ;  blinds  had  been  put  up,  there  were  geraniums 
in  the  windows,  and  a  tortoiseshell  cat  was  asleep  in 
a  chair  ;  there  was  also  a  neat  little  card,  with  a  notice 
that  lodgings  could  be  had  there  by  applying  within  to 
Mr.  Green,  the  owner.  The  card  was  soon  taken 
down,  and  the  lodgings  were  let.  When  I  came  home 
one  evening  I  saw  a  travel-stained  portmanteau  on  the 
door-step.  This  was  soon  taken  in.  A  light  shone  in 
the  sitting-room  upstairs,  and  then  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  I  saw  no  more.  I  wondered  who  my  new 
neighbour  was,  but,  like  Mr.  Cox,  he  seemed  to  be  out 
all  day,  and  I  never  got  a  sight  of  him.  Once  or  twice 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the 
twilight,  but  the  shutters  were  soon  put  up,  and  all  was 
a  blank.  One  Saturday  afternoon  I  came  home  early. 
The  dull  dead  weight  was  pressing  on  my  brain.  I  could 
do  nothing.  I  had  tried  to  go  on  working  as  usual,  but 
it  was  no  use.  I  could  hardly  see.  At  last  the  pain 
seemed  to  be  wearing  itself  out.  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
stupor.  I  sat  in  the  window  looking  before  me.  All 
I  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone.  Would  this  go  on  much 
longer  ?  I  thought  not,  or  rather  I  did  not  think  at  all. 
I  had  only  a  vague,  misty  impression  in  my  mind  about 
it  and  things  in  general. 

“  Miss  Routledge  !  Miss  Routledge  !”  said  a  voice 
in  my  ear. 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  Maria,  the  servant,  standing 
before  me. 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  do  something  for  yourself,  miss  ? 
You  look — well,  you  do  look  bad.  Shall  I  get  you 


a  drop  of  vinegar,  if  you  won’t  have  anything 
else  ?” 

“No,  never  mind;  don’t  trouble  about  it.  Well, 
you  can  if  you  like,  but  it  will  be  of  no  use.” 

I  heard  the  hall-door  open  and  shut.  I  saw  Maria 
running  across  to  the  house  opposite  with  an  apron  over 
her  head,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  returned.  The 
vinegar  did  no'good,  but  I  took  her  advice — rested  my 
head — which  hardly  seemed  to  belong  to  me — on  the 
horsehair  sofa  cushion,  and  wondered  dreamily  how 
everything  would  end.  Presently  a  knock — a  double¬ 
knock — came  to  the  door.  I  listened  with  a  sort  of 
stupid  curiosity.  There  were  voices — there  were  steps 
— then  one  step,  coming  nearer  and  nearer — a  gentle  tap. 
“  Come  in.”  The  door  opened  ;  who  was  that  ?  who 
was  it  indeed  ?  No  wraith,  no  shadow,  no  semblance 
of  reality,  no  unsubstantial  vision,  no  mocking  dream. 
The  long-expected,  long-waited-for,  long-lost  one  had 
come  at  last.  There  he  was  !  I  did  not  start  now  ;  I 
did  not  tremble ;  my  heart  did  not  beat  quicker ;  my 
face  did  not  flush  as  it  used  to  do.  The  wine  had 
settled  on  the  lees.  The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
was  over. 

“  Weeno  !”• — there  was  the  old  voice,  the  well-re¬ 
membered  accents — “  I  have  come  at  last.” 

“  Yes,  so  I  see.”  How  calm,  how  cool,  how  com¬ 
posed  was  that  “  so  I  see  !” 

“  I  have  been  a  long  time.” 

“  You — you  have.” 

“  Weeno,  why  are  you  so  strange  ?  What  I  did,  I 
did  for  the  best.  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  tie  you  down  ; 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  you  entirely  to  yourself,  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  do  as  you  liked.  I  knew  how  desperate 
my  fortunes  were.” 

“  But — but  the  suspense.” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  but  don’t  judge  before  you  hear  every¬ 
thing.  I  confess  I  was  puzzled  that  day  at  Embersden, 
but  then  the  Harcombes  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  all  settled — I  could  not  in¬ 
terfere — you  knew  your  own  affairs  best.  The  day  but 
one  afterwards  I  left  England,  and  I  did  not  hear  of 
what  had  passed  till  a  year  had  gone  by.  Then  I  said 
to  myself,  ‘  A  few  months  more  and  I  shall  be  clear,  and 
I  will  go  home.’  I  thought  sometimes  of  writing,  but 
then  it  seemed  so  much  better  to  go  myself;  every 
month  I  expected  to  do  so,  and  still  the  time  went  on  ; 
it  was  only  a  little  longer,  only  a  little  longer — at  last  I 
am  here.” 

“  Yes.” 

And  the  clock  ticked  against  the  wall,  and  the  canary 
chirped  and  hopped  about  in  its  cage. 

“  Do  you  blame  me,  Weeno — do  you  blame  me  ?” 

“  No,  why  should  I  blame  you  ?  I  blame  myself. 
I  should  have  believed  in  you  more,  I  should  have 
trusted  you  better,  in  spite — of — of  everything.” 

“  Then  why  should  there  be  any  barrier  between 
us  ?” 

I  made  no  answer — there  was  none  wanted.  Barriers 
now  were  not.  Hand  to  hand,  and  eye  to  eye,  and 
face  to  face,  and  heart  to  heart,  at  last  we  had  met. 
Some  minutes  are  too  sacred,  too  precious,  too  holy  to 
speak  of ;  these  were  so ;  we  drank  them  in  without 
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speaking  a  word.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of 
silence  :  there  is  an  oppressive  silence,  there  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  silence,  there  is  a  mournful  silence,  there  is 
a  heart-breaking  silence.  Ours  was  the  silence  of  deep 
content,  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.  There 
was  no  sound  but  long-drawn  breathings — breathings 
that  came  from  the  fulness  of  satisfaction,  the  depths 
of  rest.  The  spring  air  came  in  through  the  open 
window,  and  the  blue  sky  looked  in  and  smiled.  They 
say  that  it  is  better  to  love  than  to  be  loved,  and  I  dare 
say  it  may  be  so ;  but  how  good  I  felt  it  just  then  to 
be  loved  !  I  had  been  loving  through  so  many  years, 
and  now  this  was  something  so  new,  and  so  satisfying, 
that  I  laid  my  head  on  my  hero’s  shoulders,  and  sighed, 
for  I  could  do  nothing  else.  Was  that  a  shadow  on 
the  wall  ? — I  could  not  see  it !  there  were  no  shadows 
now  for  me.  “  Weeno,  my  soul’s  love  !”  How  well  I 
liked  those  words  I  He  was  my  soul’s  love,  he  had  been 
so  from  the  very  first  d.iy  I  had  ever  seen  him.  How 
long  we  sat  there  together  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  know  ;  it  must  have  been  for  some  time  -,  the 
click  of  the  milk-pans  against  the  door  I  had  heard  as 
in  a  happy  dream,  and  that  had  gone  by  some  time, 
when  I  raised  my  head  and  whispered — 

“  Mr.  Fenwick — well,  then,  Cuthbert — don’t  you 
think  you  had  better  go  away  ?” 

“  Why  so  ?  Don’t  you  like  to  have  me  here  ?” 

“  Pretty  well ;  but  you  have  been  here  a  long  while. 
It  is  getting  late  and  dark.  Tea  will  soon  come.” 

“  Won’t  you  ask  me  to  have  some,  you  inhospitable 
little  mortal 

“  Perhaps  I  might ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  much 
to  ofFer  you.” 

“  No,  I  am  afraid  not.  It  is  nothing  to  me  to  watch 
you  moving  about,  to  see  you  pouring  out  tea,  and 
cutting  bread-and-butter.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  this  same  tea  is  my  very  own — 
that  I  earn  it  myself — that  I  am  nearly  independent  of 
every  one  ?” 

“  Bravo !  how  triumphantly  you  say  it !  I  heard 
something  of  the  kind,  but  there  must  be  an  end  of  that 
now.  Those  small  fingers  must  lie  by ;  that  little 
weary  body  shall  find  rest.” 

“  How  so  ?  You  have  no  castle,  Cuthbert,  like  Mr. 
Staveley,  have  you  ?  You  haven’t  two  lodges,  or  an 
avenue  of  beech-trees  ?” 

“  No,  but  I  owe  no  one  anything.  I  don’t  see  why 
we  shouldn’t  find  a  small  house  somewhere.  I  don’t 
see  why  we  shouldn’t  get  some  furniture  for  it.  I  don’t 
see  why  we  shouldn’t  have  some  mignonette  boxes  in 
the  windows.  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  not  be  wait¬ 
ing  in  your  best  clothes  to  meet  me  when  I  come  back 
from  town  every  day.” 

“  You  forget  that  I  also  go  into  town.” 

“  There  must  be  an  end  of  that  now.” 

“  But  I  like  it — I  like  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  thought 
of  a  group  of  pansies  the  other  day,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  success.  My  fingers  long  to  clutch  the  brush.” 

“They  must  continue  to  long,  then.  You  may 
attempt  one  picture,  and  one  only  ;  I  will  allow  you  to 
take  a  full-length  picture  of  me,  if  you  particularly 
wish  it.” 


“  Oh  !  I  have  one  already  in  my  heart.” 

Then  there  was  a  pause. 

“Cuthbert,  do  you  know  that  I  suffer  very  often  ? 
that  sometimes  I  think  I  shan’t  live  long  ?” 

“Little,  foolish  Weeno  —  fanciful  liehchen  that  you 
are.  I  have  constantly  heard  people  say  the  same  thing, 
and  they  have  always  ended  by  living  to  an  immense 
age,  as  no  doubt  you  will.  You  will  take  a  new  lease 
of  your  life,  and  perhaps  see  your  ninetieth  year.” 

I  shook  my  head  doubtfully.  Presently  the  candles 
and  the  tea-things  appeared. 

“  Another  cup  and  saucer,  Maria.” 

She  stared  at  the  stranger,  and  went  away. 

“  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Forbes  and  every  one  will  say 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  entertain  gentlemen  visitors  at 
tea.” 

I  tried  to  shade  my  eyes  from  the  light,  but  he  had 
seen  me. 

“  Weeno,  what  is  the  matter  wit'n  you  ?  How  white 
you  are,  child,  and  what  dark  rings  arc  under  your 
eyes  !  You  have  been  wearing  yourself  our.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  written  to  you.  Is  it  suspense  has  done 
this  ?” 

“  Ah  !  I  was  afraid  you  would  find  me  altered.  I  am 
no  longer  pretty  as  I  used  to  be.” 

“  Dearest  child,  don’t  think  that ;  you  are  always  the 
same  to  me.” 

“  I  know  you  will  say  so,  but  I  can  tell  myself  that  I 
am  changed.  I  looked  the  other  day,  and  I  saw  a  white 
shadow,  miserable  and  weary,  and  yet  I  didn’t  feel 
miserable — I  didn’t  feel  w'eary.  Cuthbert,  why  didn’t 
you  come  before  ^  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  now — 
nothing  but  my  love.” 

“Listen,  Weeno — I  couldn’t  come  before;  debts, 
difficulties  of  a  hundred  kinds,  hung  like  a  dead  weight 
about  me.  I  made  a  mistake  at  first ;  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  everything,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  fatality  over 
all  I  do.  I  try  to  act  for  the  best,  I  calculate,  I  weigh 
every  consideration,  but  too  often  it  is  like  an  account 
which  is  wrongly  added  up — the  figures  are  set  down 
all  right  enough,  but  the  summing-up  of  the  whole  is  at 
fault.” 

“It  is  all  over  now.” 

“  Yes,  it  is.  Look,  Weeno — I  will  take  you  into 
these  arms,  and  nurse  you  here ;  you  will  get  strong 
and  well  the  colour  will  return  to  your  pale  cheeks, 

and  the  light -  But  stay — I  think  your  eyes  have 

light  enough.  They  arc  just  what  they  always 
were — clear,  and  dark,  and  full,  like  a  river  in  the 
twilight.” 

“  That  is  because  I  am  thinking  of  my  painting — of 
my  lovely  purple  pansies.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Martin  will 
admire  them,  if  you  do  not.” 

“  Mr.  Martin  !  who  is  he  ?  ” 

“It  is  the  person  who  used  to  teach  us.  He  is  a 
very  clever,  nice  little  man,  with  a  quantity  of  stubby 
grey  hair.  He  and  I  are  the  greatest  friends  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“  There  is  no  fear  of  his  rivalling  Mr.  Staveley  in 
your  inconstant  favour  ?” 

“  No,  I  think  not ;  he  has  not  Mr.  Staveley ’s  splendid 
voice,  to  begin  with.  What  a  grand  voice  his  was  ! 
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You  can’t  get  out  a  single  note,  Cuthbert ;  what  shall  I 
do  with  you  ?” 

“  You  will  have  to  give  me  some  lessons.” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  time  thrown  away.” 

“  Would  you  have  run  off  with  me  that  day  at  Em- 
bersden  Abbey,  Weeno?” 

“  Perhaps  I  might,  if  you  had  asked  me ;  but  I  was 
so  frightened  about  Mr.  Staveley,  the  very  thought  of 
«ncountering  him  when  he  was  in  a  passion  terrified 
jne  out  of  my  wits.  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal 
for  you,  you  ungrateful  Cuthbert,  and  yet  I  suppose 
you  will  say  it  was  partly  my  own  fault.  Still  there 
was  a  kind  of  power  about  that  Ralph  Ruthven 
Staveley - ” 

“  Do  you  regret  having  given  him  up  r” 

“  Well,  no,  not  exactly.  But,  Cuthbert,  your  time 
iias  come  now — you  must  resign  yourself  to  be  ruled. 
Sometimes  I  may  obey  you,  but  you  must  always  obey 
me,  you  must  do  what  I  tell  you  without  so  much  as  a 
murmur.” 

“  Heyday  !  Why,  I  could  lift  you  up  as  I  would  a 
Sly.” 

“  But  flies  have  no  sting.  I  am  like  a  w'asp,  I  could 
sting  you.” 

“  No,  you  are  a  stingless  wasp — I  could  take  out  your 
sting.  You  would  be  more  like  a  bee,  who  would 
make  honey  for  me  if  I  wished.” 

“  Cuthbert,  put  out  the  candles,  make  the  room  dark, 
come  very  close  to  me,  that  I  may  feel  you  quite  near, 
then  kiss  me  on  the  forehead  and  go  softly  away.  I 
must  not  have  too  much  joy  at  once.  It  will  be  more 
than  I  can  bear,  more  than  is  good  for  me.  You  know 
when  people  are  very  hungry,  starving,  it  isn’t  well  for 
them  to  have  too  much  food  at  a  time.  It  wouldn’t  be 
well  for  me  to  have  too  much  of  you.  I  have  had  so 
much  joy  to-day.  It  is  such  a  new  thing,  and  my 
heart  is  quite,  quite  full  of  it.  When  you  are  gone, 
I  will  lie  back  quiet  and  still,  and  think  about  it  all, 
my  love,  my  long-lost  love,  who  has  come  back  to  me 
at  last.” 

I  could  not  say  many  prayers  that  night,  but  there 
was  a  Te  Deum  in  my  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ST.  Bridget’s. 

TX/^HEN  I  awoke  the  next  morning  the  sun  was 
T  f  shining  and  the  sparrows  were  twittering,  but 
the  heavy  iron  hand  was  laid  like  a  weight  over  my 
brow.  I  had  a  dim,  misty  idea  that  it  was  Sunday, 
that  it  was  time  to  get  up,  and  think  about  going  to 
church.  I  also  knew  distantly  that  something  very 
wonderful  and  very  good  had  happened,  that  Cuthbert 
had  come,  that  he  was  not  far  olf.  The  hours  went 
by,  the  church  bells  began  to  ring,  and  then  they 
stopped,  but  still  I  could  not  stir,  the  dull,  heavy  p.un 
went  on,  and  I  seemed  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

In  the  afternoon  a  fat,  stumpy  little  man  was  shown 
in.  He  was  the  doctor,  and  had  a  prodigious  number 
of  letters  after  his  name.  He  had  boots  that  creaked 
whenever  he  moved,  he  took  snutF,  and  he  wTOte  a  long 


prescription  with  a  pen  that  spluttered  and  scratched  at 
every  word. 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  you  ought  to  have  consulted 
me  before.  This  will  soothe  you,  and  give  you  relief 
for  the  time,  and  I  will  have  a  talk  with  your  friend, 
Mr. — a — Fenwick,  in  the  next  room.” 

In  the  evening  the  pain  seemed  to  get  tired,  and  only 
gave  little  hits  now  and  then.  I  got  up,  and  dressed 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.  But  I  had  an  object  in  this 
dressing ;  I  must  try  and  look  my  very  best  now.  I 
dashed  cold  water  over  my  head,  to  take  away  the 
stupid  feel,  I  put  on  the  pearl-coloured  silk  which  Dr. 
Vane  had  given  me  for  the  wedding,  I  tied  blue  ribbons 
round  my  neck  and  hair,  I  fastened  in  a  silver  brcoch 
and  earrings,  that  had  not  been  worn  for  many  a  day  ; 
and  as  for  the  dark,  sombre  garment  I  had  taken  off  the 
evening  before,  I  thrust  it  fiir  back  in  a  drawer.  Then 
I  was  ready.  I  opened  the  sitting-room  door. 

“  Cuthbert,  why  did  you  send  for  that  doctor  ?” 

“  Why  did  I  send  for  him  ?  Because  I  want  you  to 
be  well.” 

“  You  want  me  to  be  well  ;  but  sometimes — last 
night  you  seemed  to  think  there  was  not  much  the 
matter  with  me,  that  I  was  only  nervous  and  fanciful, 
brooding  over  imaginary  ailments.” 

“  Did  I  ?” 

“  Yes.  Do  you  now 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me  for  a  little  while.”  He  was 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  his  face  was  hidden 
in  them — I  could  not  see  it.  He  did  not  say  anything 
for  some  time.  At  last  he  began  again.  “  Weeno,  Dr. 
Smith  thinks  that  I  had  better  take  you  away  some¬ 
where  ;  he  says  that  we  ought  to  go  to  the  sea.  We 
shall  breathe  in  the  fresh  breezes,  we  shall  see  the  tide 
coming  in,  we  shall  wander  about  on  the  soft,  smooth 
sand.  Would  you  like  that  f” 

“  Like  it  ?  Ah  !  yes.  But  then  what  about  my  work  ? 
I  was  thinking  of  going  to  Mr.  Martin  to-morrow.” 

“  Pshaw'  !  you  must  give  that  all  up.” 

“  But  listen  to  me,  Cuthbert.  It  seems  as  if  things 
would  be  better  if  they  were  left  just  as  they  are  now. 
Y'ou  can  remain  where  you  are,  at  the  house  opposite, 
I  can  remain  where  I  am.  You  may  come  in  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me  if  you  like,  and  we  shall  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  very  much.  I  don’t  want  to  be  such  an  expense 
to  you  as  I  know  I  should  be  it  we  did  as  you  say.” 

“An  expense!  Oh  I  my  God,  have  mercy  upon 
her  and  me  !”  Then  he  turned  round,  w'iih  something 
like  a  smile.  “  Of  course  you  would  be  an  expense, 
and  a  trouble,  and  a  worry,  and  an  annoyance,  but  for 
all  that,  still  I  think  I  will  undertake  the  responsibility.” 

“  Stay,  I  have  thought  of  something.  Give  me  that 
key  on  the  chimneypiecc.” 

There  was  a  chelfonier  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
which  our  landlady  had  given  me  as  a  rew’ard  for  being 
punctual  in  the  rent.  In  this  cheffbnier  was  a  little  box, 
which  I  now  took  out.  In  one  corner  w'as  a  tiny  parcel, 
done  up  in  thin  paper.  I  undid  it.  It  contained  ten, 
twelve,  fifteen  bright  sovereigns.  I  ranged  them  before 
me  in  two  row's ;  they  looked  very  jellow  and  shining 
from  the  contrast  with  the  pale,  soft  tint  of  the  pearl- 
coloured  dress. 
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“  You  see  I  am  not  quite  penniless.  These  are  my 
savings,  and  I  have  earned  them  all  myself.  Look  at 
them  and  admire.” 

Cuthbert,  usually  so  calm  and  composed,  bent  over 
them  ;  he  knelt  down  and  buried  his  face  in  the  folds 
of  the  pearl-coloured  silk. 

“  Weeno,”  he  cried,  “  Weeno,  my  child,  my  love, 
they  have  cost  you  dear — they  have  cost  you — what 
have  they  not  cost  you  ?” 

I  knew  intuitively  how  to  answer  him. 

“  My  dear,  foolish  Mr.  Fenwick,  my  dear,  ridiculous 
Cuthbert,  what  shall  I  do  with  you  ?  Shall  I  pull  out 
some  of  your  hair,  or  twist  that  sandy  moustache  of 
yours  ?  Work  is  good  for  every  one  ;  if  I  had  been 
sitting  in  the  window,  pining  .and  brooding,  you  would 
have  found  nothing  of  me  at  all  when  you  came  back. 
This — this  pain  would  have  come  anyhow.  But  I  see 
how  it  is  :  all  men  dislike  women  to  earn  anything ; 
they  want  to  have  the  monopoly  themselves,  whereas 
we  delight  in  our  own  earnings.  I  am  absurdly  proud 
of  these  sovereigns  take  care,  you  have  thrown  one  of 
them  down.  They  are  a  sort  of  old  woman’s  stocking 
to  me,  a  nest-egg  that  I  have  been  laying  by  for  a  rtiiny 
day.  How  did  I  know  that  you  might  not  fall  ill,  and 
send  for  me  at  the  last,  as  people  do  in  story-books  ? 
How  did  I  know  that  I  might  not  have  had  to  attend 
you,  and  pay  for  your  medicines  ?  Then  again — don’t 
look  so  scornful — the  old  women  at  Kilcompton  gene¬ 
rally  have  something  laid  up  for  their  ‘  buryings  ;’  this 
might  have  done  for  mine.  I  repeat  it  a  second  time,  I 
am  ridiculously  vain  of  this  money.  There  it  is  for  you  ; 
take  it,  and  now  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  sea  with  you 
whenever  you  like.” 

“  That’s  right.” 

“  Do  I  look  better  than  I  did  last  night,  Cuthbert  ? 
I  feel  so  much  better.” 

“  Yes,  you  do  certainly.  You  are  very  like  the 
little  girl  I  saw  one  evening  with  red  geraniums  in  her 
hands.” 

“  Ah  !  how  long  ago  that  seems,  and  it  is  only  seven 
years  !  I  would  not  give  you  red  geraniums  now,  the 
blossoms  drop  off  so  soon ;  I  would  give  you  everlasting 
flowers.  Do  you  feel  old,  Cuthbert  ?” 

“  Not  just  now.” 

“  I  don’t  either.  I  am  nearly  nine-and-twenty,  and 
you,  you  must  be  more  than  forty,  but  still  that  doesn’t 
matter.  I  don’t  think  we  have  a  grey  hair  between  us. 
I  used  to  think  sometimes  that  if  ever  you  did  come 
back,  it  would  be  like  the  meeting  between  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew  and  the  Wandering  Jewess,  but  it  isn’t. 
Life  is  sweet  sometimes — oh!  how  sweet! — how 
sweet !” 

Our  wedJing-d’.y  v.-as  .about  ten  days  .afterwards.  It 


was  a  fine  May  morning,  not  so  fine  as  to  be  without 
a  faint  suspicion  of  winter  lurking  about  it,  but  still 
fine.  Spring  had  come  late  that  year  ;  the  tender  green 
buds  that  had  put  themselves  out  so  bravely  sometimes 
shivered  before  a  chilly  blast,  but  overhead  the  sky  was. 
blue  and  cloudless,  except  for  a  few  white  shadowy 
cobwebs  that  flecked  it  here  and 'there.  When  the  sun 
was  out  the  joy  of  the  air  was  perfection  ;  it  was  not 
boisterous,  robust,  or  riotous,  it  had  the  tenderness  of 
mystery,  the  delicate  trembling  of  awe  before  the  on¬ 
coming  passion  of  summer.  The  May  of  my  life  had 
come  Late  too — it  was  none  the  worse  for  that.  Hap¬ 
piness  is  a  wonderful  magician — one  touch  of  his  wand 
works  miracles.  As  I  stood  ready  in  a  white  silk,, 
which  the  dressmaker  voted  a  very  shabby  affair,  but 
which  I  did  not  think  at  all  shabby,  I  felt  renovated, 
and  a  second  youth  seemed  to  have  come  to  me.  There 
were  no  bells,  there  was  no  organ,  we  had  to  supply 
a’l  the  music  ourselves  that  morning  at  St.  Bridget’s. 
I  saw  everything  in  a  kind  of  mist ;  the  new  ring  felt 
very  oddly  on  my  finger ;  there  was  writing  of  names 
in  the  vestry,  there  was  a  hasty  walk  down  the  aisle,, 
and  then  the  carriage-door  was  closed.  Who  am  I  ? 
I  thought  to  myself.  “  Who  am  I  ?”  I  said  aloud. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  You  are  little  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
You  have  sunk  your  own  individuality  into  mine.  You 
don’t  belong  to  yourself  any  more,  you  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  me.” 

“  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  It  seems  that  I  must  be 
Weeno  Routledge  always.” 

“  Impossible !  it  can’t  be  undone  now,  liehchen. 
My  wife,  my  very  small  wife,  you  must  always  remain.”' 

It  was  all  very  well  for  him  ;  but  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  say  the  word  that  especially  belonged  to  him 
now  ;  it  seemed  so  utterly  strange  and  unfamiliar  to 
my  lips.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place  in  that  stupid 
carri-ige  to  hide  in,  and  as  I  I.iid  my  head  on  his  arm, 
and  as  it  drew  me  closer,  I  felt  that  he  indeed  was 
my  true  husband.  Around  and  about  us  the  busy 
world  was  at  work,  there  was  buying  and  selling,  hur¬ 
rying  to  and  fro,  e.iger  greetings,  hasty  partings, 
snatches  of  politics,  depreci.ition  of  one,  praise  of 
another,  laughter  and  frown.s,  tragedy  and  comedy, 
jostling  one  another  in  that  whirling,  wrestling  throng. 
Omnibuses  with  heavily-packed  loads  rumbled  by, 
carriages  with  gaily-dressed  people  dashed  past,  sturdy 
waggons  bent  on  business  rolled  slowly  along,  but 
everything  seemed  very  far  away,  apart  and  outside  us 
altogether.  There  was  no  “  I,”  there  was  no  “  you,”^ 
there  was  no  “  mine,”  there  w<as  no  “  yours.”  It  was 
“  we,”  and  “  ours,”  and  “  us.”  We  were  alone,  and 
yet  wj  were  together  ;  we  were  two,  and  yet  we  were 
one. 
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COOKING  FISH. 


Living  as  we  do  surrounded  by  good  fishing 
waters,  and  having  from  early  childhood  been  a 
disciple  of  the  “  gentle  art,”  we  have  frequently  had  to 
remark,  in  sending  a  pike,  for  instance,  to  friends  at  a 
distance,  that  many  of  them  had  never  seen  the  fish 
before,  and  in  most  cases  recourse  was  obliged  to  be 
had  to  books  in  order  to  ascertain  how  to  cook  it.  In 
our  own  family  also  we  find  that  every  new  cook  has 
especially  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  cooking  fresh¬ 
water  fish.  We  have  often  been  amused  at  the  look  of 
despair  with  which  a  woman  of  some  years’  experience 
will  regard  a  fine  pike  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  weight,  fresh  caught  and  lying  on  the  back- 
kitchen  stones,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  gorge- 
hook  as  yet  unextracted,  he  opens  his  huge  jaws  wide 
enough  to  swallow  a  moderately-sized  baby,  and  hears 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  the  fish  is  wanted  for 
dinner.  “  What  .am  I  to  do  with  it  ?”  is  the  too  general 
remark.  “You  said  you  could  cook  fish,”  may  be  the 
reply.  “  Yes,  I  can  cook  fish  ;  but  I’ve  never  had  to 
cook  them  things.”  The  same  is  the  case  with  most 
cooks,  so  called  or  who  call  themselves  so,  for,  alas !  in 
our  country,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  by  cookery-books,  &c.,  there  is  an  almost 
hopeless  amount  of  ignorance  of  their  profession  in 
this  class  of  servants.  However,  from  the  rarity  in 
which  other  native  fish,  with  the  exception  of  salmon 
and  eels,  are  required  at  table,  ignorance  in  this  case  is 
more  pardonable,  perhaps,  than  in  many  others. 

The  fish  generally  met  with  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  are 
good  for  food,  are  the  following: — The  salmon,  trout, 
greyling,  carp,  bream,  pike,  perch,  tench,  eels,  roach, 
rudd,  dace,  gudgeon,  bleak,  charr.  There  are  some  few 
others,  but  they  are  unimportant,  at  least  for  our  present 
purpose.  The  salmon,  of  course,  is  the  chief  of  fish 
and  the  best  known,  for  in  the  season  he  is  the  most 
important  stock-in-trade  with  the  fishmonger.  Some 
persons  claim  him  as  belonging  to  the  sea  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  breeds  in  the  rivers,  though,  like  the 
wealthy  of  the  land,  at  whose  table  he  is  always  a  most 
w'elcome  guest,  he  takes  up  his  residence  for  a  few 
months  for  health  and  enjoyment  at  the  sea.  For  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  the  salmon  is  netted,  and,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  and  others,  salmon 
rivers  are  now  so  well  protected  and  fenced  in  that  the 
supply  of  this  fish  is  greatly  increased,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  may  hope  to  find  it  still  more  plentiful.  With 
rod  and  line  the  s.almon  is  usually  taken  with  a  fly,  but 
he  may  be  fished  for  with  lobworms  and  minnows. 
“  When  you  have  struck  him,”  says  an  old  authority, 
“  he  will  plunge  and  bounce  in  the  water  very  much, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  strong  rod,  ringed  the 
same  as  a  trawling  rod,  and  a  winch  with  a  strong  line 
on  it  forty  yards  long,  with  which  length  and  a  proper 
playing  on  him  you  may  kill  the  largest-sized  fish.  He 
has  not  a  constant  residence  like  a  trout,  but  removes 
often,  and  you  should  always  angle  for  him  as  near  the 


spring  head  as  possible,  in  the  deepest  and  broadest  part 
of  the  river  near  the  ground.  Put  on  two  large  lob¬ 
worms  at  a  time,  and  you  may  fish  without  a  float — 
that  is,  w'ith  a  running  line.” 

Upon  the  cooking  of  salmon  but  little  need  be  said, 
for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  better  understood 
than  that  of  most  other  fish.  We  may  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  cooked  salmon  will  keep  good  longer  than 
anything  else  of  the  fish  kind.  Nothing  can  exceed  a 
fine  salmon  fresh  caught,  plain  boiled,  and  served  with 
lobster  sauce.  The  next  day  it  may  be  eaten  cold  with 
mustard  and  horseradish  sauce,  or  French  capers,  or 
pickled  nasturtiums,  as  preferred.  With  the  remains,  if 
any,  let  the  following  recipes  be  tried : — To  6  mode¬ 
rately-sized  mealy  potatoes  allow  half-a-pound  or  rather 
more  of  cold  salmon  free  from  skin  and  bones,  mash 
the  potatoes  till  quite  smooth,  adding  2  saltspoonfuls  of 
salt,  2  ounces  of  oiled  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
beat  all  together  until  quite  light.  Separate  the  salmon 
into  small  pieces,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little 
cayenne  and  white  pepper,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  shrimp  or 
lobster  sauce  or  plain  melted  butter.  Put  a  layer  of  po¬ 
tatoes  into  a  flat  dish,  then  the  fish  upon  it,  and  cover 
all  over  with  another  layer  of  potatoes.  Smooth  the 
top  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
it  hot  in  the  same  dish.  Or  the  remains  of  cold  salmon 
are  excellent  pickled  thus  : — Place  the  salmon  in  a  deep 
dish,  boil  for  ten  minutes  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar  with  a  blade  of  mace,  a  dove  of  garlic,  lo  or 
12  peppercorns,  a  little  cayenne  and  salt,  and  while 
quite  hot  strain  the  vinegar  over  the  fish,  which  will  be 
ready  for  table  cold  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  will  keep 
good  for  several  days. 

We  come  now  to  trout.  The  trout  is  allied  to  the 
salmon,  and  a  very  delicious  fish  it  is.  There  are 
numerous  trout-streams  in  our  island,  but  the  stock  of 
trout  is  very  low,  and  the  chief  reason  is  that  the  fish, 
though  a  delicacy,  is  not  of  so  great  commercial  import¬ 
ance  as  the  salmon,  and  therefore  trout-streams  are 
neglected.  On  the  continent  you  meet  with  trout  almost 
everywhere.  At  every  little  village  inn  in  the  well- 
beaten  track  of  the  tourist  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Neckar,  during  the  season,  this  fish  is  sure  to  be  found. 
Few  persons  have  passed  through  Heidelberg  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  pretty  little  inn  half  way  up  the  hill 
to  the  castle  and  inspecting  the  tanks  where  the  trout 
are  fattened  and  kept  ready  for  the  table.  In  our  own 
country  there  are  several  different  sorts  of  trout,  but  the 
mode  of  fishing  for  them  is  the  same.  They  may  be 
taken  with  a  fly,  a  minnow,  and  a  worm,  and  the  first 
two  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  lobworm  is 
the  best  of  its  class.  These  fish  have  their  haunts  in 
purling  brooks  which  run  swiftly  over  chalk-stones, 
gravel,  and  anything  which  breaks  the  current.  They 
are  more  often  taken  at  the  side  of  the  stream  than  in 
the  centre  of  it.  Under  a  large  stone  in  the  bank,  and 
under  the  roots  of  an  overhanging  tree,  are  favourite 
positions.  They  must  be  fished  for  with  a  running 
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■  line,  a  pliable  rod,  a  light  hand,  and  plenty  of  patience. 

!  If  these  fish  are  large  enough  to  be  caught  they  are 

always  worth  cooking  somehow.  The  usual  modes  of 
j  cooking  salmon  are  all  suitable  for  them.  The  follow- 
i  ing  two,  taken  from  Cre-fydX s  Family  Fare,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  : — 

!  Trout  Water-Souchet. — Clean  the  fish,  and  take 

'  off  the  heads  ;  put  a  pint  of  water  into  a  bright  stew- 

ipan,  with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  saltspoonful  of 
white  pepper,  a  saltspoonful  of  finely-grated  horse- 

I  radish,  three  parsley-roots,  well  washed  and  cut  into 
shreds  boil  ten  minutes  ;  put  in  the  fish  (six  or  eight 
small  fish),  and  twelve  good  sprigs  of  parsley  ;  simmer 
ten  minutes.  Serve  in  a  deep  dish  a  plate  of  thin  brown 
j  bread-and-butter,  and  a  cut  lemon  should  be  handed. 

I  Potted  Trout. — Split  six  or  eight  moderate-sized 

f  1  fish  ;  take  out  the  bones,  cut  off  the  heads,  tails,  and 

j  fins.  Well  wash  and  wipe  the  trout ;  pack  them  (the 

r  j  backs  uppermost)  in  a  pie-dish  that  will  just  contain 

1  \  them  by  pressing.  Put  into  a  piece  of  muslin  a  bay  and 

f  J  a  laurel  leaf,  two  cloves,  four  allspice,  eight  peppercorns, 

•  %>  two  chillies,  and  half-an-inch  of  ginger.  Lay  the  b.ag 

1  i  on  the  fish,  add  three  saltspoonfuls  of  dry  salt,  and  ten 

;  '  ounces  of  good  butter  in  slices.  Cover  the  dish  with 

r  i  strong  white  paper,  tie  it  down  closely,  and  bake  in  a 

j  slow  oven  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Take  out 

r  '  the  bag  ;  keep  the  fish  in  a  cool  place  serve  cold. 

2  I  The  Grayling,  called  also  Gragling  and 

2  I  Umber. — It  is  much  of  the  same  nature  and  habit  as  the 

a  i  trout,  and  as  it  may  be  caught  and  cooked  also  exactly 

5  I  in  the  same  manner  as  that  fish,  it  will  require  no  separate 

f  i  notice.  The  grayling  is  by  no  means  a  common  fish  -, 

r  [  it  frequents  some  few  of  our  rivers,  especially  the  Dove 

2  i  and  the  Trent.  Though  little  known  and  cared  for 

e  '  now,  the  grayling  in  bygone  days  appears  to  have  had 

•)  ;  many  admirers.  “  St.  Ambrose,  the  glorious  Bishop 

[  of  Milan,  who  lived  when  the  Church  kept  fasting  days, 

;  ;  calls  him,”  as  old  Isaac  Walton  reminds  us,  “  the 

2  f  flower  fish,  or  flower  of  fishes,  and  that  he  was  so  far 

if  ^  in  love  with  him  that  he  would  not  let  him  pass  without 

,  f  the  honour  of  a  long  discourse.” 

i  We  come  next  to  the  carp — a  fish  that  increases  very 

e  f  fast,  and  from  which  an  abundance  of  food  may  be 

It  }  had.  Every  moderately-sized  pond  may  be  stocked 

[.  I  with  carp ;  but  to  have  these  and  other  fish  healthy 

e  j  and  fit  for  food,  the  ponds  should  be  regularly  and 

1.  I  thoroughly  cleansed.  Carp  are  very  difficult  to  catch 

It  I  with  rod  and  line,  and  they  will  sorely  try  at  times  the 

11  !  patience  of  the  angler.  They  are  most  easily  taken 

It  either  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening 

n  of  a  hot  fine  day,  any  time  between  April  and  August, 

e  I  Netting,  however,  under  proper  management  is  the  best 

e  way  to  take  carp.  When  all  the  fish  are  thus  cleaned 

it  out  the  pond  then  can  undergo  its  requisite  cleansing, 

is  the  large  fish  be  placed  in  stews  for  eating,  and  the 

n  smaller  put  back  again.  When  placed  in  stews  with  a 

),  gravel  bottom  through  which  a  stream  of  clear  water  is 

y  made  to  run,  the  carp  can  be  fed  with  bread-crumbs, 

n  .  meal-paste,  and  other  clean  food,  by  means  of  which 
d  I  they  will  become  fixt,  and  greatly  improve  in  flavour. 

:c  I  Carp  now  is  generally  ignored  at  the  dinner-table,  but 

g  j  prepared  as  above  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  sort  of 


fish,  and  where  it  is  found  it  is  generally  very  plentiful. 

It  was  once  considered  good  food,  and  ought  still  to  be 
so,  for  it  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  Leonard 
Maschal  about  the  year  Ijiq,  and  if  the  poet’s  doggrel 
is  to  be  trusted,  it  came  over  with  several  other  good 
things  : —  i 

“  Tuvkoys,  ciiq>s,  hops,  pickrel,  mid  ln'er,  ,  j 

Came  all  into  Kiigland  in  one  year.”  '  t 

The  best  methods  of  cooking  carp  are  baking  and 
stewing.  Let  the  following  recipes  be  tried  : — 

Baked  Carp. — Well  wash  and  cleanse  the  fish  ;  rub 
it  over  with  the  Juice  of  a  lemon,  and  let  it  stand  for 
an  hour  ;  put  it  into  a  tin  baking-dish,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  boiling  butter,  and  two  shalots,  fine-  4I 

chopped.  Cover  the  fish  with  writing-paper,  thickly  ,  J 

spread  with  butter,  and  bake  for  one  hour  :  baste  con¬ 
stantly.  Serve  with  the  following  sauce,  to  be  poured 
over  : — Knead  three  ounces  of  butter  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  baked  flour,  and  stir  it  into  the  third  of  a  I 

pint  of  boiling  water  ;  add  a  gill  of  thick  cream  and  the  i 

strained  juice  of  a  lemon  by  degrees,  chop  quite  fine  • 

three  or  four  gherkins,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  j. 

stew  it  over  with  the  gherkins,  and  serve  immediately.  | 

Stewed  Carp. — Scale,  draw,  and  clean  the  fish  f 

carefully  ;  peel  and  slice  a  large  onion,  a  carrot,  a  large 
mushroom,  and  half  a  turnip  ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  bay  leaf,  ; 

the  thin  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  two  cloves,  three  allspice, 
six  peppercorns,  and  six  ounces  of  good  butter.  Fry 
for  eight  minutes  ;  stir  in  a  large  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
then  a  gill  of  good  gravy,  and  the  strained  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Put  in  the  fisli ;  boil  it  up  quickly  ;  add  half  * 

a  pint  of  port  or  claret,  a  teaspoonful  of  soy,  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce,  and  half  a  grain  of  cayenne.  Simmer  very  gently 
for  half  an  hour  ;  take  out  the  fish,  put  it  into  a  hot 
oven  for  three  or  four  minutes,  skim  and  strain  the 
sauce  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Tench. — Tench  are  capital  food,  of  good  flavour, 
and  very  nutritious.  They  are  sluggish  fish,  and  i 

gross  feeders.  Their  favourite  haunts  are  in  the  mud, 
among  weeds  in  shallow  water.  They  are  not  easily  ' ; 

taken  with  rod  or  line,  but  bow-nets,  set  skilfully  in  ’ 

the  runs  between  the  weeds,  are  a  very  effectual  means 
of  capturing  them.  In  the  Norfolk  “  broads”  and 
adjoining  streams,  where  tench  abound,  numbers  are 
taken  by  the  hand.  The  art  is  a  delicate  one,  but 
easily  acquired  by  practice.  We  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  describing  it  in  detail.  The  flavour  of  - ;; 

tench  is  greatly  improved  by  keeping  the  fish  for  a  few 
days  in  clear  water,  and  feeding  them  with  bread-crumb 
or  meal-paste  before  they  are  required  for  table.  Two 
very  excellent  recipes  for  cooking  tench  will  be  found  ' 

under  that  term  in  Beetons  Dictionary  of  Cookery.  If  , 


they  have  been  allowed  a  proper  time  to  cleanse  them-  j 

selves  of  all  muddy  flavour  in  fresh,  clean  water,  they  d 

are  very  good  indeed  plain  boiled  and  served  with 
melted  butter.  Three  or  four  tench,  with  about  the  ,]> 

same  weight  of  eels  added,  make  a  most  delicious  pie  ;  | 

but  a  little  chopped  parsley,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  a  little  •^1 

mace,  pepper,  and  salt  must  not  be  forgotten.  T wo  or  f 

three  chopped  anchovies  are  also  a  great  improvement.  ’1 
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THE  GOATHERD  OF  LORRAINE. 

PART  III. 


^^HE  drunken  fellow  was  of  a  very  communicative 
X  disposition,  and  while  his  wound  was  being  dressed 
he  made  himself  known  to  Father  Cyril.  His  name  was 
Richard ;  but  following  the  custom  of  the  period,  he 
had  substituted  a  phrase  out  of  the  Psalms  in  lieu  of  it, 
and  called  himself  Exaudi  Nos.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
Vassy,  and  in  his  haste  to  put  himself  in  Father  Cyril’s 
hands  he  had  hurried  fasting  to  the  convent.  The 
monk  understood  the  object  of  this  confidential  commu¬ 
nication,  and  sent  Remy  to  the  buttery  to  seek  “  food 
for  a  stranger,”  and  a  pot  of  wine  set  apart  for  the  sick. 

This  attention  finished  by  his  gaining  the  archer’s 
entire  confidence,  and  he  told  him  how  he  war.  going 
into  Lorraine  with  a  king’s  messenger  named  Collet  de 
Vienne,  who  was  carrying  despatches  to  the  Sire  de 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  the  town  of  Vaucouleurs. 

Remy  asked  him  if  he  carried  good  news. 

“  Good  for  the  English,  may  Satan  confound  them  !” 
replied  the  archer.  “  They  still  keep  Orleans  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  they  have  built  towers  all  round  it  which 
cut  off  all  communication  ;  so  effectually  indeed  that  the 
town  is  dying  of  hunger  before  the  time  arrives  when 
they  will  all  have  their  throats  cut.” 

“And  can  they  get  no  assistance  from  without?” 
asked  the  boy. 

“  No,  no,”  replied  Exaudi  Nos  ;  “  the  Trinity  and 
the  whole  army  of  martyrs  and  saints  have  taken  sides 
with  the  English.  Orleans  is  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
kingdom  ;  when  once  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  there 
remains  no  other  resource  than  to  retire  into  Dauphine, 
as  it  is  said  to  be  King  Charles’s  intention.” 

“  Bad  news  to  carry  into  Lorraine,”  observed  Father 
Cyril,  who,  setting  aside  his  scientific  occupations,  re¬ 
tained  a  just  and  sincere  feeling  of  national  pride. 

Exaudi  Nos  filled  up  his  glass  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught,  smacked  his  lips,  and  nodded  carelessly. 

“After  all,”  said  he,  “the  people  who  suffer  the 
most  are  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasantry.  Men  of 
war  like  us  we  find  our  advantage  in  it,  and  as  our 
captain  observed  the  other  day,  ‘  sheep  that  have  neither 
dog  nor  shepherd  are  always  more  easily  shorn.’  ” 

“  Ah  !  so  your  captain  is  of  that  opinion,  is  he  ?”  said 
the  monk,  as  he  finished  dressing  the  wound ;  “  and 
what  may  be  the  name  of  that  excellent  Frenchman  ?” 

‘‘  You  ought  to  know,”  said  the  archer,  whom  the 
wine  he  had  drunk  had  rendered  still  more  familiar  ;  “  he 
is,  next  the  bastard  of  Vaurus,  the  worst  subject  in 
France  and  England  together.  Among  ourselves  he 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Father  of  the  Seven  Capital  Sins, 
as  he  has  them  every  one ;  but  his  real  name  is  the  Sire 
de  Flavi.” 

“  Are  you  in  his  service  ?”  asked  Remy,  with  an  air 
cf  surprise. 

“  That  is  to  say,  I  am  his  confidential  squire,”  replied 
Exaudi  Nos,  in  a  consequential  tone.  “  I  am  as  well 
acquainted  with  his  affairs  as  I  am  with  my  own.” 


“  Is  that  a  profitable  situation  r” 

“  So-and-so.  The  Sire  de  Flavi  has  his  purse  closed 
by  two  locks  difficult  to  open — poverty  and  avarice  ^ 
but  we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  the  first.” 

“  Then  your  master  expects  something  fortunate  to 
turn  up  during  the  war  ?” 

“  Better  than  that ;  the  lady  of  Varennes,  whose 
nearest  relation  he  is,  will  soon  leave  him  all  her  estates  ; 
she  would  have  done  so  already  had  it  not  been  for  the 
declaration  of  an  accursed  vagabond  !” 

“  How 

“  Oh,  it’s  a  long  story,”  said  Exaudi  Nos,  as  he 
emptied  the  wine-pitcher.  “  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
lady  of  Varennes  had  an  only  son,  whom  she  lost  when 
he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  she  has  lately  become  a 
widow  ;  so  that,  disgusted  with  the  world,  she  was  about 
to  quit  the  court  where  she  was  a  lady  of  honour,  and 
give  up  her  property  to  her  cousin,  the  Sire  de  Flavi. 
She  was  just  going  to  retire  to  a  convent,  when,  about 
two  months  ago,  some  one  told  her  her  son  was 
alive.” 

“  Her  son !” 

“  Yes,  he  disappeared  about  ten  years  ago,  and  she 
never  could  find  out  what  had  become  of  him  ;  but  the 
Jews  were  suspected  of  having  stolen  him  for  some  of 
their  horrid  practices.” 

“  And  were  they  wrong  in  so  supposing  ?”  asked 
Father  Cyril,  evidently  very  much  interested. 

“  Maybe,”  replied  the  archer,  “  for  a  Bohemian  who 
died  lately  in  the  lazar-house  at  Tours  declared  he  had 
stolen  him  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.” 

The  monk  and  Remy  started. 

“  Church  of  Notre  Dame  !”  repeated  they,  both  to¬ 
gether. 

“  About  Christmas  time,”  continued  Exaudi  Nos. 

The  boy  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation. 

“  Are  you  surprised  at  it  ?”  said  the  archer,  who 
mistook  the  cause  of  his  agitation.  “  Why,  it  is  a  very- 
common  occurrence ;  child-stealers  in  Paris  are  as 
common  as  Saint  Antony’s  hogs.” 

“  And  after  he  was  stolen  the  son  of  the  lady  of 
Varennes  was  taken  into  Lorraine,  was  he  not  ?”  asked 
Father  Cyril. 

“  Precisely,”  replied  Exaudi  Nos. 

“  Where  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  goatherd  r” 

“  Yes,  he  was.” 

“  The  robber  was  a  Bohemian,  and  his  name  was 
Horsu  ?” 

“  How  in  Satan’s  name  did  you  know  that,  my  reve¬ 
rend  father  ?”  said  the  archer,  in  astonishment. 

“  Then  I  have  a  mother  still !”  cried  Remy,  with  a 
burst  of  joy  he  could  not  repress. 

Exaudi  Nos  looked  puzzled. 

“  How  i”  said  he,  “  is  it  possible  ?  is  this  boy- - ” 

“  The  boy  who  was  stolen,”  interrupted  Father  Cyril — 
“  the  legitimate  son  of  the  lady  of  Varennes.” 
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The  soldier gotupfrotnhis  seat  andswore  a  round  oath. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  monk,  enthusiastically,  “the 
horoscope  foretold  it.  Great  news  when  the  moon  and 
Pisces  are  in  conjunction,  and  this  is  the  very  day.  I 
call  you  to  witness.  Seigneur  Archer,  the  greatness  and 
inhillibility  of  the  science  of  astrology.” 

But,  instead  of  answering,  Exaudi  Nos  continued 
plying  the  monk  and  Remy  with  questions.  All  they 
said  to  him  confirmed  the  discovery  which  had  just  been 
made,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  young  novice 
\vas  really  the  last  descendant  of  the  Varennes.  This 
conviction  caused  him  to  look  very  serious. 

“  The  devil !  it  is  too  unlucky,”  he  muttered. 

“  Unlucky  ?”  said  Father  Cyril.  “  Cannot  you  see  it  is 
the  direct  interposition  of  Providence 

“  Ah  !”  said  he,  checking  himself  suddenly,  “  I  see, 

{  see.  The  reappearance  of  the  lost  child  will  deprive 
the  Sire  de  Flavi  of  his  chance  of  succeeding  to  the 
property.” 

“  We  shall  see,”  said  Exaudi  Nos,  abruptly  ;  “  proofs 
M’ill  be  required.” 

“  We  can  produce  them,”  replied  Father  Cyril,  with 
warmth  ;  “  the  sign  of  the  Virgin  is  in  our  favour.  I 
will  go  with  Remy  and  see  the  lady  of  Varennes  ;  but 
you  have  not  told  me  where  to  find  her.” 

“  Look  for  her  yourself,”  said  the  archer,  as  he  walked 
XI way,  “  only  in  Satan’s  name  take  care  not  to  fall  in 
with  the  Sire  de  Flavi  on  your  road.” 

Father  Cyril  wanted  to  ask  the  soldier  more  ques¬ 
tions,  but  he  reached  the  convent  gate,  threw  himself 
on  his  horse,  and  disappeared  after  repeating  his  warning. 

The  monk  had  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  the  perils 
which  awaited  his  protege,  but  the  latter  cared  for  none 
of  them.  He  wanted  to  set  off  at  once. 

“  I  have  a  mother  still,”  was  his  cry.  He  repeated  it 
continually  aloud  and  in  his  heart.  He  was  no  longer 
an  orphan,  no  longer  poor,  no  longer  in  an  obscure 
position.  He  might  look  forward  to  gratifying  the 
instinct  of  tenderness  and  activity  he  felt  within  him  ;  he 
would  take  his  place  among  men,  among  those  who  had 
the  right  of  acting  after  their  own  will.  F'ather  Cyril  tried 
in  vain  to  weaken  his  impetuosity,  and  persuade  him  to 
delay  his  inquiries.  Remy  declared  he  would  not  wait, 
for  he  felt  an  invisible  agency  which  forced  him  for¬ 
ward. 

“  But  bethink  you,  you  unhappy  boy,”  said  the  monk, 
**  you  know  nothing  of  your  mother  but  her  name.” 

“  I  will  go  and  repeat  it  everywhere  till  some  woman 
answers  to  it,”  cried  Remy  in  his  excitement. 

“  And  if  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  you  ?” 

“  I  will  show  her  my  proofs.” 

“  But  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  danger,  the  snares 
which  may  be  set  for  you  ?” 

“  You  forget,  father,  that  I  have  Virgo  and  Mars  in 
my  favour.” 

This  lust  argument  convinced  Father  Cyril. 

“  Well,  you  shall  go,”  said  he  at  last,  “  but  not  alone. 
Jerome  entrusted  you  to  my  care ;  you  have  lived  a 
whole  year  by  my  side.  I  will  not  cast  you  forth  into 
this  struggle  without  advice  and  without  support ;  we 
will  set  forth  together,  and  I  leave  you  not  till  we 
have  discovered  the  lady  of  Varennes.” 


The  prior  gave  his  permission  readily,  for  in  those 
days  the  monastic  rules  were  far  from  being  as  strict  as 
they  had  been  in  preceding  ages.  Interest,  passions, 
necessity  often  drew  them  from  their  retreat  to  mix  them¬ 
selves  in  worldly  contests,  and  the  robe  of  the  monk 
fluttered  everywhere,  at  court,  on  the  battlefield,  and  at 
the  councils  of  princes.  It  was  still  a  defence  no  longer 
an  impediment.  Their  preparations  were  soon  made, 
and  Father  Cyril  left  his  convent  with  Remy. 

They  directed  their  steps  towards  Touraine,  where 
the  court  then  was,  and  where  they  hoped  the  more 
easily  to  obtain  the  information  they  sought. 

It  was  the  year  of  grace  1428 — that  is  to  say,  a 
period  when  every  possible  disaster  seemed  impending 
over  France.  War,  disease,  famine,  and  cold  had  in 
turn  decimated  the  population  and  ruined  the  country. 
Our  travellers  were  obliged  to  avoid  the  towns,  which 
kept  their  gates  closed,  and  traverse  a  country  covered 
with  snow,  where  they  found  most  of  the  villages  aban¬ 
doned.  Difficulties  seemed  to  multiply  at  every  step, 
and  constantly  hindered  their  progress.  They  were 
obliged  to  avoid  troops  of  English  or  Burgundians,  who 
were  overrunning  the  country  to  plunder  wherever 
there  was  anything  to  carry  off,  and  the  bandits  who 
laid  in  wait  at  the  cross-roads  to  rob  all  travellers,  to 
say  nothing  of  packs  of  wolves,  who  actually  ventured 
into  the  outworks  of  the  towns  to  carry  off  the  senti¬ 
nels.  Happy  were  they  if  they  could  find  a  hut  where 
they  could  light  a  fire,  and  shelter  themselves  for  the 
night.  But  to  do  that  they  were  obliged  to  avoid  the 
high  roads,  and  make  their  way  through  ravines  and 
woods.  Everywhere  else  the  inhabitants  kept  their 
doors  closed,  daring  neither  to  go  out,  nor  to  converse, 
nor  light  a  fire,  lest  the  smoke  should  betray  them.  No 
more  flocks  or  herds  in  the  fields,  no  vehicles  or  horses, 
not  even  dogs.  The  marauders,  of  whose  approach  they 
warned  their  masters,  had  killed  them. 

Nevertheless,  Remy  and  his  guide  continued  their 
journey  unrepiningly,  enduring  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger 
without  complaining.  At  every  difficulty  the  boy 
thought  of  his  hopes  and  felt  his  courage  revive,  and 
the  monk  of  the  success,  as  far  as  they  had  gone,  of  his 
astrological  discoveries.  Everything  furnished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  instruction  and  study.  If  food  fell 
short,  as  it  too  often  did,  he  would  make  a  long  dis¬ 
course  on  the  disadvantage  of  too  good  living,  and  if  the 
cold  was  more  insupportable  than  usual,  he  rejoiced  in 
an  opportunity  of  still  further  investigating  its  effects  ; 
if  fatigue  stiffened  their  limbs,  he  explained  to  the  boy 
how  that  was  brought  about. 

One  evening  they  reached  the  hamlet  of  La  Roche, 
lately  burnt  by  a  troop  of  soldiers.  All  the  inhabitants 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  church,  which  was  alone  left 
standing,  and  which  was  full  of  the  common  furniture 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  fire.  A  few  goats  were 
also  tethered  there.  Father  Cyril  and  his  protege  sought 
shelter  there  for  the  night. 

The  eight  or  ten  families  who  had  installed  them¬ 
selves  there  were  crouching  over  several  fires  lighted 
on  the  pavement,  and  the  smoke,  which  had  no  other 
exit  than  by  the  windows,  made  the  atmosphere  so  thick 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  see  before  one ;  neverthe- 
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less,  when  Father  Cyril’s  robe  was  seen,  they  opened 
the  circle  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers. 

The  monk  was  astonished  to  see  only  women  and 
children  ;  but  he  was  told  the  men  had  gone  out  with 
their  ploughs,  to  which  they  harnessed  themselves,  for 
want  of  oxen,  to  work  the  ground  by  night ;  for  such 
was  the  state  of  disorder  in  those  dreadful  times  that 
they  dared  not  be  seen  by  day  in  the  fields  they  culti¬ 
vated. 

Nothing,  in  factj  would  give  any  idea  of  the  destitu¬ 
tion  of  these  poor  creatures.  The  women  were  clothed 
in  untanned  skins  .and  rags  of  stuff  from  which  rain  and 
sun  had  entirely  discharged  the  colour,  their  children 
in  plaited  straw.  Nevertheless,  they  offered  the  tra¬ 
vellers  a  share  of  their  sorry  repast ;  it  was  a  little  goat’s 
milk  and  some  roots  roasted  in  the  ashes.  They  ex¬ 
cused  themselves  for  not  giving  them  meat,  their  oxen 
and  their  pigs  having  been  carried  off  by  the  marauders 
who  burned  their  village.  But  Father  Cyril  gave  them 
the  best  of  reasons  why  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  swine 
was  not  so  wholesome  as  vegetable  diet,  and  then  went 
and  threw  himself  with  Remy  on  a  litter  of  dead  leaves, 
when  horses’  steps  were  heard  at  the  door.  The  women 
rose,  fearing  it  might  be  another  band  of  robbers,  but 
the  cavaliers,  who  had  then  dismounted,  w'ere  not  more 
than  five  or  six ;  the  one  who  came  in  first  invoked 
God’s  peace  on  the  women  standing  at  the  door.  He 
then  advanced  up  the  choir,  kneeled  down,  and  began 
to  pray.  Remy,  who  was  standing  by  as  he  passed, 
could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  surprise,  which  he 
renewed  when  he  saw  him  rise. 

“  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  young  man  ?”  asked 
Father  Cyril,  who  had  noticed  Remy’s  surprise. 

“  God  enlighten  me  if  my  senses  do  not  deceive  me,” 
replied  the  boy,  “  but  every  feature  in  his  face  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  peasant  girl  who  was  kind  to  me  a  year 
ago  at  Domremy.” 

“  Who  mentioned  Domremy  ?”  cried  the  stranger, 
turning  round  suddenly. 

His  eyes  meeting  those  of  Cyril’s  pntege,  he  added — 

“  By  my  salvation,  it  is  the  young  goatherd  the 
Marcey  people  wanted  to  slay  !” 

“  Then  I  am  not  mistaken,”  said  Remy  ;  “  and  you 
are  Jeanne  Romee  ?” 

“  So  certainly  that  here  is  my  brother  Peter,”  said  the 
peasant  girl,  pointing  out  a  young  soldier  who  just  came 
up.  “  May  the  Lord  be  thanked  for  setting  on  my  road 
a  face  which  calls  to  mind  again  my  poor  yiHage  !” 

“  God  save  us !  since  when  have  country  girls  tra¬ 
velled  the  world  like  soldiers,  with  swords  by  their 
sides  ?”  asked  Cyril,  astonished. 

“  It  is  indeed  most  unusual,  reverend  father,” 
modestly  returned  the  peasant  girl,  “  but  the  necessities 
of  the  times  require  unusual  remedies.” 

“  And  whither  are  )'ou  now  going  ?”  asked  the  monk. 

“  To  the  King  of  France,  father,  to  fulfil  my  mission.” 

Father  Cyril  was  about  to  continue  his  questions 
when  one  of  the  cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  girl, 
and  who  both  in  age  and  appearance  seemed  of  higher 
rank  than  the  others,  came  up. 


“  Be  more  cautious,  Jeanne,”  said  he  quickly  ;  “  it  is 
unfortunate  enough  that  you  have  been  recognised  by 
these  persons,  and  if  you  let  the  first  comer  know  what 
you  are  about,  our  road  cannot  fail  to  be  closed  to 
us.” 

“  Fear  not,  Messire  Jean  de  Met/,”  c.almly  replied 
the  girl ;  “  these  are  true  Frenchmen.” 

“  Beg  of  them  to  forget  their  meeting  with  you,  as 
well  as  your  words  to  them,  for  success  depends  upon 
secrecy.” 

“  Success  depends  only  on  our  Lord  in  hc.iven,”  re¬ 
plied  Jeanne  quietly ;  “  but  you  shall  be  set  at  ease,  for 
I  can  trust  to  the  silence  of  the  reverend  father  and  the 
boy.” 

Remy  and  the  monk  confirmed  her  assurance  of  their 
discretion. 

“  I  reckon  upon  it,”  said  the  peasant  girl  “  and, 
above  all,  I  prtiy  you  to  remember  me  in  your  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  for  all  comes  from  God  and  our 
holy  patron  saints.” 

As  she  spoke  she  crossed  herself,  and,  saluting  the 
two  travellers,  followed  Messire  Jean  de  Met/  to  the 
porch,  where  their  horses  awaited  them. 

He  waited  there  some  time,  until  the  return  of  some 
troopers  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  food,  and  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  fires,  which  were  soon  lighted.  Father 
Cyril  recognised  Exaudi  Nos  among  the  party. 

He  quickly  drew  Remy  into  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  church,  recommending  on  no  account  to  let  the 
archer  see  him,  who,  after  the  conversation  at  the  con¬ 
vent,  could  not  fail  to  guess  the  object  of  their  journey, 
so  to  hide  themselves  the  better  they  slept  on  the  bed  of 
leaves. 

As  soon  as  their  repast  was  finished,  Jeanne  and  her 
comp.inions,  who  stretched  themselves  on  some  straw 
near  the  font,  Exaudi  Nos,  and  another  cavalier,  who 
wore  the  costume  of  a  king’s  messenger,  alone  remained 
awake. 

After  bringing  the  horses  into  the  church  to  protect 
them  from  the  wolves,  whose  howls  could  be  heard  all 
through  the  night,  they  approached  the  choir  and  sat 
down  by  the  last  fire  which  remained  alight.  The\ 
were  thus  but  a  few  feet  distant  from  Father  Cyril  and 
his  protege. 

Doubtless  both  of  them  had  very  good  reasons  for 
moving  out  of  the  hearing  of  their  companions,  for  they 
talked  together  in  a  low  tone  for  some  time,  and 
Jeanne’s  name  recurred  continually  in  their  myste¬ 
rious  dialogue.  They  suddenly  stopped  talking,  and 
trembled. 

“  Did  you  not  hear  something  move  behind  us  ?” 
s.aid  Exaudi  Nos. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  messenger,  looking  round. 

“  There  is  some  one  lying  there  on  the  litter.” 

“  It  is  a  monk  .asleep.” 

“  Alone  ?  ’ 

“  Quite  alone.” 

The  archer  w.as  quieted,  and  took  up  the  conversa¬ 
tion  where  they  had  left  off,  then  both  fell  off  to  sleep 
by  the  extinct  fire. 
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OUR  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  HOMES. 

PART  V. 


WE  left  the  bedroom  last  month  in  an  unfinishe  d 
state,  not  having  cleaned  the  looking-glasses — im¬ 
portant  articles  of  furniture  in  the  bedroom. 

The  best  way  of  cleaning  a  looking-glass  is  to  mix 
some  finely- powdered  whitening  with  spirits  of  wine  or 
gin,  or  with  methylated  spirit,  if  the  smell  is  not  ob¬ 
jected  to.  Cover  the  whole  surface  with  the  mixture, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  rub  it  off  with  a  leather.  The 
mirror  will  be  bright  as  silver.  Daily  rubbing  with 
Card’s  Plate-Cloths  will  keep  any  glass,  plate- 
glass  or  looking-glass,  perfectly  brilliant.  These  in¬ 
valuable  cloths  are  serviceable  in  many  ways  besides 
the  cleaning  of  plate.  They  polish  windows  beautifully, 
and  when  completely  exhausted  make  excellent  kni‘e- 
cloths,  and,  after  washing,  dusters,  &c. 

Blinds  should  be  carefully  dusted  and  windows 
cleaned  weekly,  the  curtains  changed  with  the  seasons. 
For  winter,  damask  or  rep  curtains  replace  the  white 
dimity  or  muslin  of  summer  wear.  It  is  an  economical 
plan  to  have  a  third  set  of  curtains,  say  chintz  as  a 
material,  to  put  up  in  March,  April,  May,  September, 
and  October,  in  what  the  fiishion  writers  call  the  dcmi- 
saiscfi.  This  economises  both  winter  and  summer  cur- 
tains,  and  makes  an  agreeable  variety. 

The  remainder  of  the  bedrooms  should  be  cleaned 
daily  and  weekly  by  the  description  given  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number. 

Stairs  must  be  swept  daily  and  scrubbed  weekly  ;  a 
banister  broom  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Beginning 
at  the  top,  a  careful  maid  sweeps  down  each  stair,  and 
then  again  beginning  at  the  top,  dusts  down  the  sides  of 
the  stair-carpet  and  the  banister-rail. 

To  Clean  and  Polish  Bright  Stoves  and  Steel 
Fireirons. — I  tablespoonful  of  turpentine,  i  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  sufficient  emery  powder  to  mix 
this  into  a  creamy  paste.  Apply  with  a  piece  of  soft 
flannel,  rub  off' quickly  with  another  piece,  polish  with 
dry  emery  and  a  clean  leather. 

An  Excellent  Glue  for  Repairing  Furniture, 
&c. — Take  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  half  fill  it  with 
shellac,  cover  with  naphtha,  which  will  dissolve  it  into 
a  strong  but  liquid  glue,  keep  closely  covered  by  a 
small  bung,  cut  V-shafpe,  so  that  it  will  not  stick  to 
the  bottle.  This  glue  will  mend  glass,  china,  and,  in 
fact,  anything  and  everything. 

To  Clean  Mardle. — i  oz.  pumice  stone  in  powder, 
I  oz.  soda  in  powder  (not  carbonate  of  soda),  i  oz. 
whitening.  Mix  with  methylated  spirit  into  a  paste,  rub 
this  well  over  the  marble  and  le.ave  till  nearly  dry,  then 
rub  off  with  soap  and  water. 

The  Bath  Room  should  be  furnished  with  a  blind 
but  no  curtains,  a  piece  of  oilcloth  should  cover  the 
entire  floor,  and  thick  mats  or  soft  pile  carpet  should 
be  laid  here  and  there  in  convenient  positions.  Pegs 
for  clothes  to  hang  on,  a  chair  or  two,  looking-glass, 
pincushion,  and  toilet  necessaries. 


Besides  the  large  fixed  bath  there  should  be  a  hip 
bath  and  foot  bath,  bath  brushes  .and  sponges,  towel 
horse  ;  close  to  the  hot-water  pipe  should  be  a  towel 
closet,  where  both  sheets  and  towels  may  be  kept  hot 
until  the  moment  of  using.  The  mats  should  be  taken 
up  and  dried  every  day,  and  the  oilcloth  rubbed  dry 
and  then  with  a  slightly  beeswaxed  cloth. 

The  Drawing-Room  demands  constant  attention, 
even  when  not  used  daily.  The  housemaid  should  open 
the  windows,  draw  up  the  blinds,  and  begin  her  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  in  the  drawing-room  by  rubbing  the  bright 
steel  fender  and  fireirons  with  a  silk  rubber  or  with 
one  of  Card’s  Steel-Cloths  (price  is.  per  box  of 
two  cloths).  This  will  keep  the  steel  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection.  Then  the  whole  room  must  be 
carefully  swept  over  with  pan  and  broom,  and  once  a 
week  swept  with  the  long  broom — this  for  a  Brussels 
carpet  only.  For  a  velvet  pile  carpet  the  best  way 
is  to  brush  it  with  a  short-handled  whisk  broom  (as 
used  for  velvet),  and  to  pick  up  all  threads,  pieces,  &c. 
After  this  thoroughly  dust  the  room. 

Carpet-sweepers  are  useful  for  large  families  where 
time  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  domestic  service.  They 
do  not  wear  out  the  carpet  if  properly  held  anJ 
managed,  but  they  cannot  sweep  close  to  the  skirting- 
bo.ird  or  into  corners,  which  must  be  finished  with  a 
hand-broom.  They  raise  no  dust,  pick  up  threads, 
pins,  and  tealeaves,  and  are  useful,  clean,  and  quiet  in 
action. 

The  looking-glasses,  mirrors,  &c.,  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  will  be  cleaned  as  directed  for  the  bedrooms, 
and  the  furniture  polished  with  the  polish  given  in  the 
November  number,  unless  the  furniture  is  inlaid,  when 
it  should  be  rubbed  with  cold-drawn  linseed  oil  applied 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  and  rubbed  off  with  a  dry 
silk  handkerchief. 

The  Store-Room  forms  a  most  important  part  of 
every  well-regulated  house.  The  Linen  Closet  and 
the  China  Closet  should  not  be  included  in  the  same 
room,  for  grocery  stores  give  a  disagreeable  perfume  to 
linen,  and  though  glass  and  china  are  not  injured  by 
the  presence  of  groceries,  yet  it  will  be  found  a  more 
convenient  plan  in  practice  to  have  the  reserve  store  of 
glass  and  china  in  a  locked-up  press  or  closet  in  the 
housemaid’s  pantry.  We  say  locked  up  because  human 
nature  is  weak,  and  if  broken  glass  has  to  be  replaced 
and  rows  of  the  said  glass  are  temptingly  visible,  the 
glass  will  be  taken.  'I’he  stores  of  glass  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  locked  up,  and  best  glass  given  out  when 
wanted,  and  returned  when  washed  up. 

Stores  of  grocery^  want  a  dry,  cool  place.  Sugar 
keeps  best  in  wood,  and  boxes  should  be  used  for  them, 
each  box  having  its  own  iron  spoon  for  helping  moist 
sugar.  Spices  and  coffee  must  be  kept  in  tins.  'Fea 
should  be  kept  in  tin,  as  the  air  injures  its, flavour. 
Candles  should  be  hung  on  lines  exposed  to  the  air 
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in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Candles  for  bedroom  and  for 
sitting  room  should  be  kept  in  their  paper  packets  and 
taken  out  as  wanted.  Soap  should  be  dried  slowly  in 
the  air  after  cutting  the  bars  into  squares.  Sapoline, 
on  the  contrary,  should  be  left  as  wet  as  possible ;  this 
is  the  most  valuable  of  household  soaps,  and  is  far 
more  economical  than  is  ordinary  yellow  soap. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  LINEN-PRESS.* 

As  Mrs.  Glasse  said,  first  catch  your  hare,  so  we  say, 
first  fill  your  linen-press.  Good  linen,  though  expensive, 
is  far  more  economical  than  is  cheap  and  poor  linen. 

Sheets  should  be  wider  and  longer  than  the  bed  they 
are  used  on,  and  should  be  marked  in  pairs,  as,  “  E.  J. 
Brown,  Pair  5,”  with  date  of  the  year.  The  hems 
should  be  sewn,  not  hemmed,  with  linen  thread.  They 
should  be  folded  in  pairs,  and  a  ring  of  wide  cotton 
elastic  passed  round  each  pair ;  on  this  ring  a  card 
should  be  sewn,  with  the  mark  repeated  on  it,  the  size 
of  the  sheet  added,  or,  in  a  small  set  of  linen,  the  name 
of  the  bedroom,  as  “  E.  J.  Brown,  Pair  6,  187 1  — 
spare  room.”  This  enables  a  new  servant,  or  entire 
stranger,  to  select  sheets  required  in  a  hurry ;  for  it 
should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  mistress  so  to  arrange  her 
house  that  even  in  her  absence  all  should  go  on  with 
regularity  and  order,  and  that  in  case  of  illness  every¬ 
thing  may  be  found  without  her  assistance. 

Pillow-Cases. — These  should  be  of  fine  linen,  the 
cases  to  fit  easily  the  pillows,  and  made  with  a  double 
hem,  in  which  button-holes  are  placed.  Finely-frilled 
pillow-cases  look  very  nice,  but  unless  expense  is  of  little 
object,  should  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  spare  room. 
Pillow-cases  should  be  arranged  in  half-dozens,  and  an 
elastic  band  and  card  placed  round  each  parcel,  with  the 
mark,  number,  and  room  to  which  they  belong  clearly 
written  on  the  card. 

Table-Cloths. — These  should  be  folded  carefully, 
and  each  table-cloth  should  have  the  band  and  card, 
with  the  mark,  date,  &c.,  and,  in  addition,  the  size  of 
the  table-cloth.  By  this  plan  the  size  is  known  at  a 
glance,  and  all  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  unfolding  and 
refolding  avoided. 

Table-napkins  should  not  be  marked  in  ink,  but  the 
monogram  worked  in  raised  embroidery.  These  are 
usually  kept  in  a  silk  case,  but  may  be  tied  by  tapes,  on 
which  a  card  describing  them  is  sewn  ;  as,  for  instance, 
“  Dinner”  or  “  Breakfast,”  “  Dinner,  best,”  “  Dinner, 
daily.” 

Towels  should  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  parcels  of  linen ;  the  elastic  band  and  card  are 
convenient  for  these  ;  they  should  be  arranged  in  half- 
dozens,  whether  rough,  bath,  fine,  or  of  medium 
quality. 

Bath  sheets  are  far  pleasanter  to  use  than  ordinary 
towels.  They  should  be  of  fine  huckaback,  and  measure 
three  yards  each  way ;  better  still  if  the  length  is  allowed 
another  half-yard.  They  should  be  dried  daily,  and 
brought  in  hot  at  the  hour  for  rising.  On  leaving  the 
bath,  one  is  entirely  enveloped  in  the  warm  sheet,  and 
the  process  of  drying  is  conducted  with  rapidity  and 
comfort. 

*  Extracted  by  Mr.  Beetou’s  penuUsiou  from  the  Philosophy  of 
Hovsekeepiny. 


Servants’  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  &c.,  should 
be  all  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  attended  to 
with  equal  care  ;  they  should  be  given  out  when  required 
by  the  mistress,  who  should  have  all  changes  of  bed- 
linen  made  w'ith  exact  regularity.  The  old-fashioned  plan 
was  to  change  the  upper-sheet  every  fortnight,  giving  a 
clean  upper-sheet,  and  taking  the  upper-sheet  in  place 
of  the  lower.  This  plan  insures  regularity  of  wear  in 
the  sheets. 

Glass-cloths  should  be  of  good  linen  ;  that  sold  for 
white  roller-blinds  answers  admirably,  as  it  is  soft, 
without  fluff,  and  is  not  expensive. 

Tea-cloths  are  of  coarser  linen,  but  very  coarse  cloths 
are  not  economical,  as  they  are  clumsy,  and  often  cause 
breakages. 

Kitchen-Cloths. — Round  towels  are  made  of  coarse 
linen,  and  what  is  called  “Crash,”  respectively.  A 
good  supply  of  these  is  required  in  every  house. 

Dusters  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  sixpence  to  a 
shilling  each,  but  are  far  more  effective  when  made  of 
old  chintz,  old  linings,  &c.,  being  softer,  and  taking  up 
the  dust  far  better  than  the  dressed  stiff  linen.  Ugly, 
old-fashioned  chintz  is  often  sold  at  threepence  and 
fourpence  a  )'ard,  and  when  washed  makes  admirable 
dusters  at  this  low  price. 

Every  mistress  who  wishes  to  preserve  her  kitchen- 
cloths  from  holes  and  burns  will  provide  a  kettle-holder 
for  the  kitchen,  and  a  pot  and  saucepan-holder  ;  these 
may  be  bought  at  the  door  for  threepence,  or,  made  out 
of  old  pieces,  will  save  many  a  good  cloth  and  duster 
from  being  burnt,  made  dirty,  or  destroyed. 

The  following  list  of  household  linen  is  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  those  whose  income  is  moderate.  Fewer 
articles  of  each  kind  may  comfortably  answer  where 
strict  economy  is  an  object  in  starting  but  the  numbers 
here  given  have  been  found  by  experience  to  suit  a 
household  of  medium  income,  keeping  two  servants  : — 
Best  sheets,  six  pairs  ;  spare  room,  two  pairs  ;  servants, 
six  pairs ;  pillow-cases,  six  best,  twelve  good,  six 
common ;  towels,  twelve  rough,  twelve  coarse,  twenty- 
four  fine,  twelve  servants’ ;  bath  sheets,  four ;  table¬ 
cloths,  six ;  breakfast,  six ;  dinner,  two  best ;  six  servants’; 
table-napkins,  twelve  dinner,  twelve  best,  si.x  breakfast ; 
glass-cloths,  twelve  -,  tea-cloths,  eighteen ;  dusters, 
twelve  ;  round  towels,  six  ;  kitchen-cloths,  twenty-four  ; 
chamber-cloths,  six  ;  pudding-cloths,  six.  A  list  of  all 
the  contents  of  the  linen-press  should  be  neatly  entered 
in  a  book,  with  the  marks  carefully  copied,  and  a  space 
left  for  remarks  in  time  to  come.  Example  :  Six  pairs 
sheets  ;  mark,  E.  J.  B.,  6,  1871.  One  pair  turned, 
1877  ;  one  pair  cut  up  into  glass  cloths,  1880. 

At  the  periodical  counting  of  the  linen,  the  mistress 
should  carefully  examine  each  article,  opening  sheets, 
darning  thin  places  with  Jlax,  not  cotton,  and  should 
endeavour  each  year  to  add  some  article  to  her  stock. 

After  the  first  six  years,  a  pair  of  sheets  and  a  table¬ 
cloth  should  be  bought  each  year  at  least,  as  these  are 
very  expensive  articles  to  purchase  in  quantity. 

Blankets  are  usually  kept  in  the  linen-press  when  out 
of  use.  They  should  be  tied  in  pairs,  and  sewn  up  in 
an  old  linen  pillow-case,  with  a  lump  of  camphor  in  each 
parcel  -,  the  name  of  the  room  or  bed  to  which  they 
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belong  should  be  added  to  the  card  sewn  to  the 
case. 

Coloured  table-cloths,  when  out  of  use,  should  be 
kept  in  the  linen-press. 

We  prefer  the  good  old-fashioned  plan  of  the  mistress 
herself  counting  over  the  clean  linen,  examining  it  for 
repairs,  and  replacing  it  in  the  linen-press.  By  these 
means  she  sees  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  be  repaired  or 
renewed,  and  is  able,  by  taking  things  in  time,  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  needlework  done  at  home  with  perfect  ease 
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to  herself  and  maids  ;  and  by  ooking  over  the  linen 
herself,  she  knows  exactly  what  mending  is  to  be  done 
each  week,  and  neither  allows  an  idle  girl  to  impose 
upon  her,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  unreasonable 
demands  on  her  housemaiden’s  industry.  At  certain 
seasons  a  week’s  rest  from  all  needlework  should  be 
given  to  servants  ;  this  is  to  enable  them  to  make  a  dress, 
or  turn  or  alter  their  clothes  to  advantage,  as  they  can 
do  more  in  a  week’s  steady  work  than  in  a  hundred 
odds  and  ends  of  stolen  time. 


MADAME  RLSTORI’S  NEW  HISTORICAL  DRAMA,  “  RENATA  DI  FRANCIA’ 

(renee  of  France). 


^PHE  production  of  an  entirely  new  and  original 
X  tragedy  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  the 
heroine  of  which  should  be  the  grandest  tragic  actress 
of  her  age,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  high 
and  unusual  importance,  and  welcomed  by  crowded  and 
appreciative  audiences.  If  such  should  prove  not  to 
have  been  the  case,  the  fault,  for  certain,  does  not  lie 
with  the  gifted  exponent  of  the  titel  role,  or  her  talented 
and  conscientious  coadjutors  in  the  arduous  task.  The 
theme,  too,  selected  for  the  play  is  a  pregnant  and  in¬ 
teresting  one,  as  has  been  well  proved  by  the  popularity 
it  has  achieved. in  the  operatic  garb  in  which  it  has 
been  so  sumptuously  clothed  by  the  illustiious  German 
composer,  Meyerbeer.  Any  lack  of  public  interest 
evinced  in  this  its  latest  mode  of  tre.atment  can,  we 
think,  be  only  attributable  to  the  prolixity  of  style  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Italian  author,  Paolo  Giacometti,  who 
has  decidedly,  in  the  construction  of  his  piece,  sacrificed 
dramatic  skill  and  tact  to  historic  accurac  y  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  detail.  As  a  faithfully-portrayed  picture  of  a 
terrible  episode  in  French  history,  high  praise  is,  how¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  author  of  Renee  of  Fram  e,  although  there 
is  always  something  in  pieces  having  religious  topics  for 
the  keystone  of  their  construction  which  acts  as  a  draw¬ 
back  to  universal  popularity. 

The  play  requires  for  its  development  no  less  than  a 
prologue  and  five  acts  to  follow. 

The  period  and  scene  of  the  former  are  laid  towards 
the  close  of  the  l6th  century,  in  a  Gothic  hall  in  the 
Castle  of  Montargis,  the  ancestral  home  of  Renee,  its 
duchess,  in  whose  pure  heart  religion  is  a  creed  of 
charity.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon  by  a  pastor  of 
the  reformed  religion,  Theodore  Beza,  which  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  in  presence  of  the 
Duchess  Renee,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
and  their  attendant  courtiers  and  ladies,  a  young  girl, 
separating  herself  from  the  crowd,  kneels  at  the  feet  of 
the  duchess,  who  is  renowned  for  her  pious  and  chari¬ 
table  deeds,  and  in  pathetic  tones  relates  the  story  of 
her  ruined  home  and  the  murder  of  her  father  and 
brother,  victims  to  the  fury  of  religious  dissensions. 
To  hear  a  tale  of  woe  is,  with  the  kind  lady  of  Mon¬ 
targis,  to  pity  and  relieve,  and  her  charity,  so  wide  and  un¬ 
discriminating  in  its  exercise,  provokes  somewhat  of  a 


stern  reproof  from  Admiral  Coligny,  in  his  character 
of  a  rigid  Huguenot.  The  Duchess  Renee,  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  though  firmly  wedded 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  is  connected  by  birth  with  some  of 
the  oldest  Catholic  families  in  France,  the  houses  of  Valois 
and  Lorraine,  and  does  not  hate  Catholics,  but  pities 
them  for  their  errors,  and  yearns  but  for  the  advent  of 
peace  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  her  distracted 
country,  believing  that  the  fratricidal  war  that  rages  is 
equally  dishonourable  to  both  parties.  Thus  it  is  that 
her  very  goodness  and  singlehearted  zeal  render  her  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  those  of  a  more  designing  nature, 
in  particular  the  crafty  and  bigoted  queen-mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  More  implacable  ag.ainst  the 
Catholic  party  than  Renee  is  Jeanne  d’Albret,  the 
widow  ol  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  strongly  suspects 
Charles  IX.  and  his  odious  mother  of  having  had  a 
hand  in  the  death  of  her  husband  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  is  determined  to  spare  no  means  to  save 
her  son,  and  the  heir  to  his  father’s  crown,  from  their 
treacherous  plots,  as  one  means  for  which  she  has 
sought  refuge  with  Renee  in  her  stronghold  of 
Montargis. 

Hither,  too,  comes  another  visitor,  Renee’s  young 
daughter,  Anna  d’Este,  the  wife  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 
whom  the  unhappy  schisms  and  dissensions  have  for 
some  time  estranged  from  her.  Startled  almost  out  of 
herself  at  this  unexpected  visit  from  one  long  exiled 
from  her,  Renee  strives  to  receive  her  with  distant  cold¬ 
ness,  but  natural  love  proves  too  strong,  and  she  soon 
strains  her  child  to  her  heart.  This  is  one  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  this  complicated  and  elaborate  play  in  which 
the  great  tragic  power  of  Madame  Ristori  and  her 
wonderful  facial  expression  have  signal  opportunity  for 
display.  The  mother’s  joy  is,  however,  short-lived 
when  she  discovers  that  her  daughter  is  accompanied 
by  that  bitter  foe  of  her  house  and  religion,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Lorraine,  who  is  using  her  as  an  ambas¬ 
sadress  to  induce  her  mother  to  betray  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  not  only  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  Admi¬ 
ral  Coligny,  and  the  Calvinist  pastor,  Beza,  but  all  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party  who  have  found 
refuge  and  shelter  within  her  walls.  This  breach  of 
the  s.acred  laws  of  hospitality  Renee  solemnly  and 
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proudly  refuses  to  commit,  even  though  it  is  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  through  his  mouth  his  brother,  her  own 
son-in-law,  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  w'ould  urge  her  to 
the  dishonourable  deed,  declaring  she  will  sooner  in¬ 
trench  herself  and  her  friends  within  her  own  fortress, 
and  exclaiming,  with  noble  enthusiasm — 

“  You  think  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  alone  has  the 
privilege  to  mount  a  charger  and  defend  a  breach  ? 
No,  let  the  Duke  of  Guise,  my  son-in-law,  know  that 
if  he  push  things  to  extremity,  I  and  my  Huguenots 
will  shut  ourselves  up  within  the  rock  of  Montargis  ; 

1  will  place  myself  in  the  breach,  and  we  shall  see 
whether  he  will  have  the  courage  to  kill,  not  his  mother, 
but  the  daughter  of  a  king  !” 

As  the  quarrel  is  waxing  louder,  a  fresh  excitement 
is  caused  by  the  announcement  that  the  Due  de  Guise 
has  just  been  shot  in  his  own  park  at  Cernay.  The 
assassin  proving  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Huguenot  leaders, 
Coligny  and  De  Beza,  suspicion  falls  upon  them,  in 
which  Renee  is  included,  and  her  grief  and  indignation 
at  the  unjust  accusation  are  increased  when  she  finds 
her  own  daughter  turning  from  her  with  horror  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  These  tragic 
incidents  form  the  prologue,  and  between  this  and  the 
opening  of  the  first  act  of  the  play  a  period  of  eight 
years  is  supposed  to  elapse. 

It  is  opened  in  a  salon  of  the  Louvre  by  the  Due  de 
Guise,  son  of  the  noble  whose  murder  formed  the 
crowning  incident  of  the  prologue.  Rankling  in  his 
breast  are  a  desire  to  avenge  his  father’s  death  and  a 
suspicion  that  his  cousin,  the  king,  is  becoming  lax  in 
his  dealings  with  the  detested  Huguenots.  This  lenient 
conduct,  as  well  as  his  recent  marriage  with  her  near 
relative,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  of  Austria,  has  inspired  hope  in  Renee  that  the 
peace  for  which  she  has  so  long  and  fervently  sighed 
may  be  yet  in  store  for  her  unhappy  country  ;  bat  we 
have  reason  to  discover  that  these  appearances,  as  well 
as  the  projected  marriage  between  the  king’s  sister. 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  with  the  son  of  Jeanne  d’Albiet, 
Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Bearn  and  Navarre,  so 
full  of  joyful  hope  to  the  Protestant  party,  is  but  a  part 
of  the  treacherous  policy  of  the  infamous  queen-mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  borrowed  from  the  maxims  of 
her  preceptor,  Machiavelli,  and  of  Louis  XL,  that  “  He 
who  knows  not  how  to  deceive  knows  not  how  to 
govern.”  Charles,  too,  is  but  crossing  the  lion  with 
the  fox,  combining  the  skin  of  the  former  with  the 
nature  of  the  latter.  History  has  often  related  how 
every  Huguenot  in  Fiance  was  expected  to  flock  to 
Paris  to  the  marriage  festivities  given  in  celebration  of 
so  unheard-of  and  unlooked-for  an  alliance,  a  pledge  of 
peace  between  the  contending  parties,  and  has  also  re¬ 
corded  the  fearful  pitfall  that  was  opened  for  them. 

1  he  haughty  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  is  at  first  not 
in  the  secret  of  the  arch  schemers,  fulminates  angry 
threats  and  menaces  of  papal  excommunic.ation  against 
the  projectors  of  so  unholy  a  union,  but  the  chief  tool 
and  victim  of  the  plot  is  the  amiable  and  saintly  Duchess 
Renee,  on  whose  tender,  gentle  nature  Catherine  de 
Medicis  works  by  persuading  her  that  she  is  “  signalled 
out  by  Heaven  to  be  an  angel  ol  peace  and  reconcilia¬ 


tion,”  and  that,  in  the  capacity  of  mediatrix,  it  is  her 
duty  to  repair  without  delay  to  her  castle  of  Rochelle, 
and  induce  the  LIuguenots,  who,  with  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  and  Admiral  Coligny,  have  intrenched  them¬ 
selves  there,  and  are  making  warlike  preparations  while 
awaiting  succour  from  Germany  and  England,  to  quit 
their  fortress  and  return  with  confidence  to  Paris.  I'he 
act  concludes  with  Renee’s  fervent  expression  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  happier  and  more  peaceful  times,  and  her 
own  angel  mission  in  promoting  their  advent. 

The  incidents  of  Act  11.  take  place  within  the  arsenal 
of  the  fortress  of  La  Rochelle.  Renee  has  come  on  her 
mission  of  peace,  but  the  overtures  she  is  authorised  to 
make  are  received  with  distrust  by  Coligny  and  the  other 
Huguenot  leaders  ;  in  particular,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  just 
returned  from  England  with  promises  from  its  queen  of 
ships  and  supplies,  finds  it  hard  to  believe  in  anything 
good  thcat  has  the  Medicis  for  its  authors  ;  but  when  she 
reflects  that  the  bearer  of  the  flattering  tidings  is  Renee 
of  France,  who  is  also  charged  to  offer  as  a  pledge  of 
peace  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  her  son  Henri  of 
Bourbon  and  Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  the  king, 
her  doubts  are  on  the  point  of  yielding,  especially  as 
Renee  finds  a  powerful  advocate  in  young  Henri  de 
Navarre,  whose  heart  has  been  won  by  the  charms  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  Marguerite.  Beza,  the  Calvi- 
nistic  pastor,  however,  re-awakens  her  fears  by  pro¬ 
claiming  that  these  delusive  proposals  are  merely  lying 
promises  to  seduce  the  Huguenot  leaders  from  La  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  allure  them  all  to  Paris  for  this  royal  marriage, 
and  make  of  it  the  occasion  for  another  Sicilian  Vespers 
— words  of  awful  import  which  prove  prophetic  !  Renee 
feels  their  weight  oppress  her  heart,  and  sinks  to  the 
ground  half  insensible  beneath  the  cold  and  averted 
looks  of  her  former  friends  and  followers. 

The  opening  of  Act  III.  discloses  a  gorgeous  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  the  temple  where  was 
enshrined  the  favoured  divinity  of  a  king,  Diana  de 
Poitiers.  Jeanne  d’Albret  is  seen  in  regal  attire,  attended 
by  her  maids  of  honour,  and  in  company  of  her  son, 
also  gaily  attired  as  for  a  festival.  We  learn  from  their 
discourse  that  the  court  is  thronged  with  nobles  of  both 
factions  in  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  marriage. 
Henri’s  happiness  is  not  unalloyed,  for  though  passion¬ 
ately  enamoured  of  his  beautiful  bride-elect,  he  is  tor¬ 
mented  with  jealous  fears  of  a  former  suitor,  his  cousin, 
the  young  Duke  of  Guise.  Renee  soon  after  enters  ; 
she  is  radiant  with  joy  at  witnessing  the  daily-increasing 
intimacy  between  the  rival  factions,  and  in  particular  the 
king’s  almost  filial  kindness  to  the  brave  old  Admiral 
Coligny,  withdrawn  among  the  rest  by  her  persuasion 
from  the  fortress  castle  of  Rochelle  ;  and  now  she 
comes,  the  bearer  of  a  casket  containing  costly  gifts 
from  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  Jeanne 
d’Albret,  a  superb  diadem  on  which  is  inscribed  in  letters 
of  diamonds,  “  The  Realm  of  the  Two  Navarres,’’  and 
a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves.  Before  long  a  gloom  is  cast 
over  this  evening  so  gaily  begun.  The  gloves,  scented 
by  the  Medicis’  notorious  Florentine  perfumer,  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  subtle  poison,  and  the  unhappy  Jeanne 
d’Albret  feels  that  her  fate  is  sealed,  and  the  hand  of 
death  upon  her.  Her  first  suspicion  of  Renee  as  an 
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accomplice  in  the  crime  is  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  the 
anguish  of  the  heartbroken  woman,  whose  Christian 
charity  and  affectionate  guilelessness  have  again  led  to  her 
being  made  the  dupe  and  agent  in  a  crime  of  blackest  dye. 

The  action  in  the  fourth  act  still  takes  place  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  this  time  in  a  large  hall.  All 
seems  gloomy,  and  as  if  wrapped  in  the  shadow  of 
approaching  woe  and  horror.  Renee,  attired  in  deepest 
mourning,  mourns  bitterly  the  miseries  that  have  risen 
round  her  since  she  undertook  that  apostolate  of  peace 
she  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  holy  precepts  of  her 
religion.  Henri  de  Navarre  is  also  racked  with  fierce 
jealousy  and  mortal  hatred  of  his  cousin,  the  Due  de 
Guise,  while  Admiral  Coligny,  who  joins  them,  adds  to 
Renee’s  grief  by  his  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  poisonous 
fruits  her  mission  to  La  Rochelle  has  produced,  and 
further  shrinks  not  from  boldly  accusing  the  king  him¬ 
self  of  treachery  in  such  good  round  terms  as  to  almost 
awaken  remorse  in  that  black  heart ;  but  the  brave  old 
soldier’s  doom  is  approaching,  and  as  he  quits  the  Louvre 
he  is  struck,  though  not  mortally,  by  two  murderous 
balls  from  an  arquebuse  levelled  at  him  by  a  creature  of 
the  Guises.  The  duke  glories  in  the  crime  that  thus 
avenges  his  father,  and  accepts  the  challenge  indignantly 
flung  to  him  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  but  when  he  ventures 
to  insinuate  that  Renee  too  must  be  a  willing  sharer  in 
the  crime,  since  she  it  was  who  went  to  La  Rochelle  and 
allured  both  the  Q^een  of  Navarre  and  Admiral  Coligny 
within  the  fatal* precincts  of  the  Louvre,  her  cup  of 
misery  seems  full  to  overflowing,  the  last  bitter  drop 
being  added  by  the  pastor  Beza,  who  denounces  her  as 
guilty  of  the  blood  that  is  already  spilt,  and  for  that 
which  will  yet  be  shed,  adding,  as  the  wretched  Renee 
sinks  senseless  at  his  feet,  another  of  his  mysterious 
prophecies — “Paris  is  a  prison — to-morrow  it  will  be  a 
tomb  !” 

Act  V.,  and  last,  is  solely  occupied  by  the  fatal  catas¬ 
trophe  predicted  at  the  close  of  its  predecessor.  No 
need  to  say  it  is  the  eve  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  that 
fearful  vigil  whose  memory  forms  one  of  the  foulest 
blots  on  the  page  of  French  history.  The  scene  is  that 
apartment  in  the  Louvre  from  whose  balcony  the  monster 
king  gave  the  signal  that  was  to  deluge  the  streets  with 
the  blood  of  his  miserable  subjects.  Here  is  seated  the 
arch  plotter,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  interrupting  her 
solitude  comes  Renee  clothed  in  white,  and  with  long 
dishevelled  grey  hair,  to  reproach  her  with  her  crimes 
past,  and  denounce  her  with  plotting  the  perpetration  of 
fresh  iniquity,  and  insist  on  her  clearing  her  own  un¬ 
spotted  name  from  the  guilt  of  being  an  accomplice 
when  she  is  but  the  victim.  A  moment’s  pause  in  the 
progress  of  the  story  must  be  made  here  to  testify  to  the 
extraordinary  grandeur  of  Ristori  in  this  fine  and  in¬ 
tensely  dramatic  scene,  where  the  different  characteristics 
of  the  two  performers  in  it  are  so  well  and  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  ;  the  cynical  and  sinister  coolness  of  the  Italian 
she-hyena,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  agonised  re¬ 
morseful  upbraidings  of  the  high-souled  Renee,  upon 
whom  the  frightful  truth  is  more  and  more  breaking. 


that  instead  of  having  been  made  to  act  the  part  of  an 
angel,  she  has  been  converted  into  a  traitress,  and  used 
as  the  innocent  medium  for  working  the  ruin  of  those 
she  loves  best. 

Charles  now  enters,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  his 
nobles,  courtiers,  and  men-at-arms,  and  from  the  white 
scarfs  and  crosses  they  wear  it  is  plain  that  matters  are 
drawing  near  the  fatal  crisis.  With  frantic  energy  Renee, 
grown  desperate  with  horror  and  half-maddened  by  the 
sight  of  this  array  of  armed  men  wearing  a  mysterious 
countersign,  turns  to  him,  and,  like  an  inspired  pro¬ 
phetess,  warns  him  of  the  tortures  of  remorse  that  will  be 
his  doom,  and,  reminding  him  that  there  is  •x  to-morrow, 
rushes  wildly  from  their  presence  to  the  apartment  of 
Henri  of  Navarre,  whom  she  hopes  to  be  in  time  to  save 
from  the  dreadful  fate  of  his  co-religionists,  leaving  the 
vacillating  Charles  greatly  agitated  and  stricken  by  her 
words.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  those,  however,  who 
know  no  hesitation  or  remorse — the  subtle  queen-mother 
and  her  head  councillor  and  abettor,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine. 

Henri  of  Navarre  has  been  brought  under  arrest  to 
Catherine’s  apartments,  and  now  the  choice  is  offered 
him  to  abjure  or  perish.  Torn  by  contending  emotions 
he  accepts  the  latter  condition,  and  professes  himself 
Catholic,  just  as  Charles  IX.  prepares  to  fire  from 
the  balcony  the  shot  that,  as  he  truly  said,  “  will  be 
heard  throughout  France,  and  have  an  awful  echo  in 
history,”  and  as  Renee,  who  has  been  distractedly  seek¬ 
ing  him  in  vain,  rushes  in.  In  frantic  despair  she  flings 
herself  before  Charles,  who  furiously  shakes  her  off*  and 
gives  the  fatal  signal.  The  work  of  carnage  is  begun, 
and  over  the  sounds  of  horrid  warfare,  shouts,  groans, 
clashing  of  swords,  ringing  of  the  tocsin,  and  tolling  of 
bells,  rises  the  solemn  voice  of  the  heart-broken  Renee, 
uttering  a  curse — a  curse  throughout  eternity — on  the 
cruel  and  treacherous  worker  of  all  this  unutterable  woe 
and  anguish. 

In  spite  of  the  faults  before  alluded  to  of  over-length 
and  prolixity  of  detail,  Renata  di  Francia  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a  fine  historic,  if  not  thoroughly  dramatic, 
picture  of  its  epoch,  and  the  characters  that  lived  therein. 
If  the  author  has  in  any  way  failed,  it  has  been  from  over¬ 
conscientiousness,  and  an  over-eagerness,  so  to  speak, 
to  depict  with  accuracy  the  numerous  historic  characters 
with  which  the  scene  of  his  tragic  play  is  crowded,  so 
crowded,  indeed,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  grasp  the 
whole  scheme  at  a  first  representation,  and  only  on  closer 
inspection  and  matured  reflection  fully  realises  the  exten¬ 
siveness  of  the  subject  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  treatment.  There  are  one  or  two  historical  inac¬ 
curacies,  such,  for  instance,  as  making  the  recantation 
of  Henri  de  Navarre  take  place  before  instead  of  after 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  but  this  is  a  trifling 
concession  to  dramatic  privilege,  and  is  more  than  atoned 
for  by  the  lifelike  portraitures  of  the  group  of  historical 
characters,  having  for  their  centre  Renee  of  France  and 
her  superb  and  unrivalled  impersonator.  Signora  Ade¬ 
laide  Ristori. 
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tcstcful  toilettes  which  it  is  well  known  cannot  be  had 
in  perfection  anywhere  but  in  Paris. 

Each  historical  period  has  had  its  peculiar  and  charac¬ 
teristic  style  of  fashion  ;  our  modern  modes  alone  seem 
to  lack  invention  and  originality.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
seem  to  know  what  we  want,  any  more  in  fashions  than 
in  politics,  and  our  toilets  present  a  mixture  of  the 
styles  of  all  former  periods.  Some  chapeaux  resemble 
high  caps,  such  as  were  worn  by  Madame  Roland, 
others  recall  the  shako  of  our  officers,  with  an  aigrette 
instead  of  a  cockade.  Some  seem  to  date  from  the 
last  Restoration,  others  are  in  shape  like  the  Bearnese 


First  a  dress  of  acanthe-coXonxedi  velvet  and  moss 
faille,  in  cama’ieu  style.  It  is  trimmed  w’ith  passemen¬ 
terie  to  match  with  the  velvet,  and  with  a  fringe  of 
feathers  of  both  shades  of  green,  moss  and  acanthe. 
The  skirt,  which  is  semi-trained,  is  pleated,  partly 
velvet  and  partly  silk.  ‘  The  rich  folds  of  this  dress  are 
slightly  caught  up  on  either  side  with  agraffes  of  oxidised 
silver.  The  corsage,  of  moyen-dge  style,  is  very  aris¬ 
tocratic-looking.  It  is  formed,  like  the  skirt,  of  velvet 
and  silk,  and  ornamented  with  artistic  clasp  and  buttons 
of  oxidised  silver.  This  corsage  is  tight-fitting  like  a 
cuirass,  and  moulds  the  figure  to  perfection. 
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THE  DECEMBER  FASHIONS. 


IN  spite  of  manifold  drawbacks  and  the  expectation  of 
a  somewhat  dull  season  in  Paris  there  seems  no 
stagra'ion  in  fashionable  affairs  this  winter.  If  our  own 
beait-monde  rather  keep  aloof  and  show  unmistakably 
symptoms  of  houderse,  foreigners  have  no  such  preoccu- 
patie  ns,  and  our  ccuturieres  are  daily  receiving  orders 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world  for  those  fresh  and 


toquet,  and  others,  again,  imitate  the  stately  hat  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  It  is  the  same  with  modern  toilettes,  which 
also  mimic  historical  models,  and  most  of  which  are 
rather  costumes  than  simply  dresses. 

I  went  first  to  Gagelin’s  to  see  the  new  toilettes  of  the 
month,  and  was  shown  some  very  rich  costumes  both 
for  visites  de  ceremome  and  receptions. 
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lace.  It  is  finished  round  the  edge  with  jet  braid  and 
lace.  The  front  part  of  the  bodice  forms  a  mousque- 
taiie  plastron,  buttoned  at  the  side,  and  is  completed  by 
a  pleated  silk  fichu,  trimmed  with  lace,  fastened  upon 


Then  a  Reine  Margot  costume  of  black  faille  and 
poplin.  The  back  of  the  bodice  is  cut  princess  fashion 
in  one  piece  with  the  train.  This  train  is  trimmed  with 
ten  broad  bands  of  velvet,  of  graduated  width,  follow- 


568. - ToRTOISKSHKLL  ClMliS. 

Mr.  John  Hass.\ll,  64,  Sr.  Paul’s  Churchy.arp,  i£.C, 


one  shoulder  in  two  lappets.  The  tight  sleeve  is  partly 
covered  with  coat  of  mail  jet  bead  work,  and  partly  with 
biais  of  silk  and  velvet.  I  have  described  this  handsome 
dress  especially  as  a  specimen  of  the  present  mode  of 


ing  the  gored  contour'  of  the  skirt,  which  is  ple.ated 
in  front  all  the  way  down.  A  tablier  of  black  faille, 
ornamented  with  wide  coat  of  mail  jet  braid,  terminates 
on  either  side  into  a  qr/i^h  of  jet  passementerie  and  black 
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a  handsome  dinner  dress,  which  may  be  reproduced  in 
any  two  shades  of  colour. 

Another  way  to  make  up  a  dinner  dress  is  to  trim  it 
in  the  style  of  the  Reine  Margot  costume,  but  with 
white  jet  beaded  passementerie  and  beaded  white  blond  ; 
this  looks  extremely  well  over  a  light-coloured  taffetas 
or  foulard. 

A  walking  costume  is  of  bronze  velveteen  and  fawn- 
coloured  cloth  ;  the  velveteen  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  flounce  which  is  twice  as  deep  behind 
as  it  is  in  front.  In  the  front  part  it  is  headed  with  a 
series  of  bouillons.  Over  this  skirt  there  is  a  Tyro/ienrie 
tunic  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  with  stitched  biais  lined 
with  bronze  silk,  and  buttoned  all  the  way  down  with 
large  nacre  buttons.  The  costume  is  completed  by  a 
short  veston,  without  sleeves,  of  the  same  cloth  as  the 
casaque,  with  double  pockets  behind,  collar  and  revers 
of  puffed  bronze  silk  and  nacre  buttons.  The  sleeves 


wearing  jet  passementerie.  This  passementerie  is  com¬ 
posed  of  cut  jet  beads  so  closely  threaded  as  to  form 
a  brilliant  web,  which  is  disposed  either  as  strips  of 
various  widths,  forming  the  fashionable  jet  braid,  or  as 
plastrons,  deep  bracelets,  or  qu'illes.  The  latter — now 
a  very  favourite  style  of  trimming — is,  as  all  our  fair 
readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware,  an  ornament  for  the  skirt 
placed  lengthways  wider  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
tapering  at  the  top.  Qtallts  are  made  not  only  of  jet, 
but  of  embroidery,  lace,  passementerie,  and  so  on,  or 
formed  of  ruches,  biais,  and  puffings,  or  any  other 
kind  of  trimming  in  harmony  with  the  toilet. 

The  Reine  Margot  dress  can  also  be  made  of  cash- 
mere,  either  black  or  any  dark  colour,  with  the  jet 
trimming  and  velvet  only,  omitting  the  lace,  or  ex¬ 
changing  it  for  beaded  guipure,  which  is  inexpensive 
and  very  effective.  Even  with  such  modifications  the 
dress  will  look  stylish  and  distingue. 


-The  “  Lady  Betty”  Parure. 


Another  is  the  Princess  Marguerite  dress  in  gros- 
grains  silk  of  two  shades,  peach  and  claret.  Ihe 
dress  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce 
which  is  eight  inches  deep  in  front,  but  gradually 
lengthens  at  the  back  so  as  to  measure  a  yard  and  a-half 
behind,  spreading  out  into  a  fan-shaped  train,  the  effect 
of  which  is  most  novel  and  elegant.  Above  the  pUsse, 
in  front,  there  is  a  rich  passementerie  border  edged  with 
fringe,  and  above  this  again  a  series  of  small  bouillons, 
alternately  of  each  shade  of  the  silk,  up  to  the  waist. 
The  bodice,  very  short  at  the  back,  forms  a  double 
godet  pleat,  trimmed  with  passementerie  and  fringe,  and 
puffed  like  the  tablier.  In  front  it  comes  down  into 
very  long  basques,  and  spreads  out  at  the  side  into 
wing-like  lappets,  which  are  joined  together  at  the  back 
with  a  large  bow.  These  two  lapels  are  also  edged 
with  passementerie,  fringe,  and  bouillons.  The  sleeve  is 
tight,  buttoned  and  puffed  up  to  the  elbow.  This  makes 


of  the  tunic  are  also  made  with  puffed  revers  to 
match. 

For  indoor  costume  the  redingote  dress  is  of  stylish 
simplicity.  It  is  cut  princess  fashion,  and  either  crossed 
over  with  revers  and  buttoned  at  the  side  like  a  man’s 
coat,  or  made  with  a  high  collar  and  buttoned  down 
the  middle  of  the  front. 

Dresses  of  any  material  may  be  made  after  this 
fashion.  One  of  the  prettiest  fabrics  of  the  winter  is 
vigogne  drapee,  of  rather  firmer  texture  than  plain 
vigogne,  but  quite  as  soft.  This  vigogne  has  diagonal 
ribs,  or  rather  lines,  for  they  are  not  raised  as  in  rep. 

Besides  indoor  dresses,  very  nice  walking  costumes 
are  made  of  dark-coloured  vigogne  drapee.  The  skirt 
has  a  deep  flounce  arranged  in  hollow  pleats,  arranged 
rather  distant  one  from  the  other  with  reversed  heading  ; 
along  polonaise  of  the  same  material,  draped  at -the 
back,  is  trimmed  with  a  stitched  bias  and  fringe.  Over 
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the  trimming  being  always  of  a  darker  shade  than  the 
dress.  A  camaieu  style  is  more  becoming  and  lady¬ 
like  than  two  contrasting  colours  in  one  dress.  Very 
few  combinations  of  two  distinct  colours  ever  look  well 
for  a  walking  costume.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule — colours  w’hich  look  well  together — are  to  be 
found  in  a  mixture  of  any  shade  of  grey,  fawn,  or  bulf, 
with  such  tints  as  deep  blue  or  green,  garnet  red,  violet, 
a  rich  maroon  or  prune.  The  grey  polonaise  espe- 


this  falls  a  long  pelerine  forming  two  shawl  points  in 
front  and  two  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  biais  and 
fringe  to  match.  The  polonaise  has  square  pockets  in 
front ;  it  is  ornamented  with  large  steel  buttons.  There 
are  three  narrow  flounces  in  front  only,  over  the  lower 
one. 

Cloth  and  velvet  are  also  a  happy  mixture  for  a  walk¬ 
ing  costume.  Of  course  good  velveteen  may  be  used 
instead  of  silk  velvet.  Thus  a  costume  of  two  shades 


I'he  Orleans  Coiffure, 


of  cofl'ec  brown  has  a  cloth  skirt,  trimmed  with  two 
biais  of  the  same,  headed  with  a  velvet  band.  Second 
skirt  with  similar  trimming,  caught  up  with  a  wide 
velvet  sash  and  large  oval  jet  buckle.  This  short  skirt 
is  buttoned  with  jet  buttons.  A  gild  of  brown  velvet, 
without  sleeves,  is  worn  over  the  plain  cloth  bodice  of 
the  dress.  It  has  square  basques,  but  without  any 
trimming  beyond  buttons  of  cut  jet.  Coat  sleeves  with 
revers,  trimmed  with  velvet. 

This  may  also  be  copied  in  vigogne  and  velveteen. 


daily  is  very  fashionable  this  year,  and  almost  takes  the 
place  of  the  black,  which  is  not  now  considered  in  good 
taste,  excepting  with  a  black  skirt. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  new  confections  of  the 
month,  allow  me  to  introduce  the  three  following 
elegant  models : — 

First,  a  polonaise  of  ietc  de  tii-gre  coloured  cloth, 
trimmed  with  velvet  to  match  round  its  outline,  and 
with  a  border  of  the  tips  of  cock’s  feathers.  The 
tight  sleeves  have  very  deep  gauntlet  revers  of  velvet 
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571. — Mantle  for  Elderly  Ladv, 

^Papcr  Patterns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henr'ielta-street,  Ccvent  Carden.') 


bordered  •with  feathers  to  match.  This  polonaise  opens 
over  a  velvet  gilet,  and  has  a  short  cloth  pelerine,  with 
trimming  to  correspond.  To  complete  the  costume  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  a  skirt  of  faille  silk  to  match, 
or  one  of  black  poplin. 

Secondly,  a  Chambord  mantle  of  light  grey  woollen 
rep,  forming  at  the  b.Tck  a  pleated  blouse,  with  two 
wide  lappets  of  velvet  to  match,  edged  with  a  biais  of 
the  material.  Fluted  ruche  of  rep  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  plain  collar  and  revers  of  velvet  in  front,  large 


of  passementerie  finished  ofF  with  a  full  tassel  of  jet 
beads  falling  over  a  large  bow  of  faille  ribbon  and  jet 
buckle.  Flounce  of  Chantilly  lace  round  the  bottom  of 
the  mantle.  Upon  the  right  shoulder  Andalusian  bow 
of  faille  ribbon. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  letter  without  transcribing  a 
few  of  the  notes  I  have  taken  at  one  of  our  best  modistes' 
upon  new  chapeaux. 

I  choose  for  description  those  that  seem  most  lady¬ 
like  and  least  eccentric. 


nacre  buttons,  and  chenille  tassels.  Pleated  sleeves, 
with  velvet  revers.  A  chenille  fringe,  finished  off  with 
satin  beads,  edges  all  the  outlines  of  this  elegant  mantle. 

And,  thirdly,  an  Andalouse  mantle  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  wide  strips  of  jet  bead  braid  and  quillings 
of  Chantilly  lace.  The  fronts  are  loose,  and  cut  square  : 
they  are  edged  round  with  jet  and  lace.  The  mantle 
remains  slightly  open  at  the  throat  with  a  frnise  of 
fluted  lace  fastened  in  front  with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 
The  sleeves,  open  and  flowing,  are  also  richly  orna- 
men*ed  with  brilliant  jet  and  Chantilly  lace.  The  back 
is  fitted  to  the  figure  like  a  jacket,  with  a  large  plaque 


A  Huguenot  bonnet  of  bronze-coloured  silk  rep, 
piped  with  turquoise  blue  silk.  The  crown  is  Spanish, 
very  high,  and  gathered,  with  a  fluting  of  bronze  rep, 
lined  with  blue  silk.  The  fluting  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  biais  piped  with  blue.  On  one  side  is 
spread  out  a  wide  cocade  of  bronze  rep,  lined  with 
blue,  from  whence  spring  two  ostrich  feathers,  one 
blue  and  one  bronze.  At  the  back  there  is  a  sort  of 
turned-up  curtain,  also  bronze  and  blue,  pleated  fan- 
wise,  and  coques  and  lapels  to  match,  bronze  on  one 
side  and  blue  on  the  other. 

An  Angot  bonnet  of  rich  maroon  velvet  with  high 
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round  crown,  and  small  border  lowered  over  the  fore¬ 
head,  of  drawn  grosgrains  silk  to  match.  A  fluting 
of  silk  goes  round  the  crown,  and  another  is  placed 
under  the  border.  On  one  side  an  aigrette  bow,  formed 
•jf  large  coques  of  velvet  and  rep,  piped  with  a  lighter 
shade  of  silk,  is  fastened  with  a  large  oval  buckle  of  cut 
steel ;  two  feathers  complete  the  trimming,  a  small  one 
of  the  darker  maroon  shade  in  front,  and  a  long  p/unie 


DESCRIPTION  or  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 
THE  CARNATION  CHAIR  SEAT  IS  BERLIN  WOOL. 

DESIONED  BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER,  I  2  j,  OXFORD-STREET. 

This  beautiful  pattern  is  intended  for  a  chair  seat,  but 
with  very  trifling  alteration  can  be  used  for  footstools, 
sofa  cushions,  or  as  the  centre  of  an  ottoman.  The 


572. — Mantle  for  Married  Lady. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  UIkdkmz  Govuxvd,  7^0,  Henrietta-streetf  Covent  Carden.) 

naturetle  turned  back  over  the  border,  and  drooping  at  carnations  can  be  worked  in  various  colours,  if  de- 
the  back.  sired. 

And  a  Nemours  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  high  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  supply  this  design,  begun, 
round  crown,  and  border  lowered  over  the  forehead,  with  materials  to  complete,  at  very  moderate  prices, 
trimmed  with  a  double  fluting  of  turquoise,  and  of  pea- 
cock  green  faille.  Round  the  crown  wide  biais  of  black 

velvet  terminating  on  one  side  into  one  large  coque,  with  description  of  our  coloured  fashion  plate. 
quilling  of  black  lace  and  cluster  of  tea-roses,  with  tinted  - 

velvet  foliage.  Three  black  feathers  are  fastened  in  I.  Reception  Toilet.  Brown  silk  skirt,  trimmed 
front,  and  curled  over  the  crown,  and  long  lapels  of  at  the  edge  with  scalloped  and  gathered  flounces  sevei 
velvet  and  lace  fall  at  the  back.  inches  deep.  Tunic  of  cashmere  of  the  same  shade. 
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trimmed  with  a  wide  woollen  guipure ;  large  puff  at 
the  back.  Plain  bodice  with  round  waist.  Coat  sleeves 
of  silk,  trimmed  with  a  scalloped  and  gathered  flounce. 
Velvet  casaque  without  sleeves,  fitting  tightly  at  the 
sides  and  back,  open  in  front,  trimmed  with  passe¬ 
menterie  and  lace.  Fluted  muslin  collarette,  with  a 
second  one  inside  it.  Fringed  cravat. 

2.  Visiting  Costume  in  two  shades.  Skirt  of  cinder- 
grey  sicilienne,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  mouse-grey 
silk  flounce,  a  second  flounce  eight  inches  deep  above 


it,  and  above  that  a  headed  bouillonnee  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  first  flounce.  Skirt  rounded  in  front  en 
tablier,  and  with  a  voluminous  puff  at  the  back,  edged 
with  a  biais,  bound  with  white.  Bodice  with  flat  basques, 
biaissed  and  bound,  open  en  chdle.  Large  Medici  ruche, 
lined  with  light  grey.  Collarette  inside  it.  Coat  sleeves 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  two  gathered  flounces  forming 
pagoda  sleeves.  Wide  ribbon  sash  at  the  side.  Hat 
to  match  the  toilet,  trimmed  with  black  feathers  and 
flowers. 


573. — The  Trianon  Bonnet. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“Conimc  Ics  chuielatHet  incnaicnt  alors  une  vie  fort  rctire'e  et  visltaient  raromcnt  los  villi'< 
oil  sc  trouvaient  los  boutiiiucs  de  pai-fumcnrs,  dos  mcrciors  anibiilants  se  cliarpeaieiit  do  lour 

fonrnier  tous  los  objets  ndcessaires  Jl  lour  toilette . trois  pomines  roude  d’or  il 

moctre  scnteurs,  en  otiasonne  dos(juellos  y  a  uiif'  niirouer  et  nng  cadcran.”  (a.d.  15*8.) 

From  M.  Simmel’s  “  Llrre  dcs  Parfums.” 


CIHATELAIN,  substantive  masculine  (Chatelaine, 
)  substantive  feminine),  originally  signified  keeper  of  a 
moated  castle  or  manorial  tower.  The  masculine  sub¬ 
stantive  has  long  dropped  into  disuse,  but  to  this  day 
the  word  chatelaine  is  applied  to  the  fair  hostess,  to  the 
lady  of  the  vlllegiature  residence,  nay,  even  to  the  mistress 
of  any  country  house. 

The  chatelaine,  the  use  of  which  we  moderns  revive 
from  time  to  time,  is  en  petit  the  symbol  of  the  virtues 
and  attributes  of  the  Chatelaine  of  ancient  date  in  the 
season  of  her  glory.  If  we  examine  the  relics  of  an¬ 


tique  chatelaines  in  the  Hotel  Cluny  and  other  museums, 
we  observe  serviceable  articles,  as  scissors,  etui,  poman¬ 
der  box  (for  sudden  illness),  and  keys  that  would  break 
the  delicate  fingers  of  a  modern  belle  to  handle.  For 
the  chatelaine  was  then  responsible  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  her  people  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace ; 
her  duties  were  as  varied  as  they  were  unceasing.  Hers 
was  the  task  of  distributing  the  daily  provisions — of 
giving  out  stores  of  flour  for  bread-making  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  mead  drunk  in  the  warrior’s  hall  to  the  flax 
for  the  maiden’s  spinning.  In  later  days  the  knitting- 
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sheath  was  added  to  the  chatelaine  worn  by  the  chatelaine. 
It  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  our  sex  to  add  to  all  our 
possessions  and  belongings,  and  the  original  chatelaine 
doubtless  consisted  of  the  bunch  of  keys  pur  et  simple ; 
nothing  more  natural  than  to  attach  the  ever-useful 
scissors  or  “  shears  the  pouncet  box  in  time  of  illness 
would  follow,  and  efui  of  work  instruments  be  added 
in  due  course ;  no  difficulty  exists  in  imagining  the 
transfer  of  the  wearer’s  title  to  the  thing  worn,  and  thus 
we  have  the  “  chain  of  circumstances”  complete. 

I.et  us  point  the  moral  of  the  chatelaine  by  a  close 
imitation  of  the  virtues  of  those  dames  to  whom  we  owe 


she  is  fastidious  and  dainty  in  her  tastes  and  likings,  and 
is  not  satisfied  with  what  is  good  enough  for  ordinary 
mortals.  So,  partly  on  her  account  and  partly  because 
I  dearly  love  pretty  things,  I  have  been  looking  out  for 
chatelaines  in  all  directions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  disclose  the  number  of  inoffensive  shop¬ 
keepers  I  have  tormented  in  this  search,  the  questions 
as  to  price  and  quality,  the  gazings  into  old  curiosity 
shops,  and  the  sudden  stopping  before  sundry  windows, 
the  vitres  of  which  contained  the  object  of  my  search. 

That  I  am  now  able  to  cry  Eureka"  is  not  owing  to 
this  remarkable  perseverance,  but  simply  to  chance ; 


the  useful  and  elegant  ch.\tc'laine.  I^t  us  practise  the 
benevolence,  the  hospitality,  the  care,  frugality,  and 
good  stewardship  of  those  “  rare  old  times,”  so  may  we 
wear  with  good  heart  the  chatelaine  of  this  day. 

After  a  few  weeks  passed  in  virtuous  indignation 
against  the  lux  effrene  ties  femmes,  being  a  woman 
myself,  I  naturally  veer  round  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  am  seized  with  an  absolute  passion,  a  decided 
furore,  for  the  luxurious  chatelaine  of  the  present 
modes.  When,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  Frenchwomen 
began  to  wear  chatelaines,  I  had  one  sent  me  from 
Paris  of  oxidised  steel  and  wore  it,  got  tired  of  it,  and 
gave  it  away  to  a  delighted  school  girl.  Since  then, 
the  chatelaine  fashion  reviving  in  England,  I  have  been 
looking  out  for  artistic  chatelaines  for  a  friend  who 
will  not  wear  any  common  work,  be  it  steel  or  gold  ;  for 


for  on  my  return  from  a  private  view  of  the  Danish 
Galleries  in  New  Bond-street,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  if 
any  chatelaines  could  please  my  friend,  that  particular 
chatelaine  was  to  be  found  at  Mr.  Walter  Thornhill’s, 
No.  144. 

On  first  entering  the  eye  is  caught  by  a  quantity  of 
chatelaines  of  every  conceivable  variety,  as  well  as  fit¬ 
tings  or  appendages  for  the  chatelaines.  These  are 
made  to  match  each  style  of  chatelaine  in  oxidised  steel, 
silver,  parcel  gilt,  electro-plate,  and  in  plain  and  chased 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  following  list  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  numerous  necessaire  of  the  modern  chate¬ 
laine  : — Purses  of  various  shapes,  with  silver  and  plated 
mounts,  memorandum  books,  with  silver  and  plated 
mounts,  lantern  scent  bottle,  with  vinaigrette,  horn¬ 
shaped  scent  bottle,  with  vinaigrette,  horn-shaped  wine 
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flask  with  cup,  heart  scent  bottle,  lighthouse  scent  fitted  in  same  manner,  pails  for  pins,  thimble,  and  yard 

bottle,  target  scent  bottle,  cauldron  scent  bottle,  water-  measure,  miniature  telescopes,  basket  etui,  anchor  etui. 


57). - 'I'kAVSCLING  CosTUMfS. 

(^Paper  Patterns  oj  Mad.\me  Goubaud,  30,  Hcnrietta-street,  CovctU  Gart/en.) 


can  scent  bottle,  backet  scent  bottle,  policeman’s  lantern  fitted  with  scissors,  needles,  reels,  yard  measure, 
etui,  heart  etui,  silver  keg  scent  bottle,  eggs  fitted  with  thimble,  knife,  bodkin,  &c. ;  knives,  a  variety  of  pat- 
pins,  needles,  thimble,  reels  and  yard  measure  ;  barrels  terns,  with  and  without  instruments  ;  silver  writing 


>ks,  horse- 
ig  purses, 


576. — VibiTiNG  Toilette  (Ih.ck  and  Froit). 

(^Papcr  Patterns  of  Mauame  Goubalo,  30,  Htnrietta-street,  Covent  GanLn.) 

case,  telescope  pencil-case,  telescope  scent  bottle,  tele-  silver  chain  purses,  tablet  fan,  housewives,  corkscrews, 

scope  wine  flask  with  cup,  satchels,  with  silver  mounts,  button  hooks,  safety  key  rings,  the  Baring  knife,  th< 
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Wingfield  knife,  watches  in  ebony,  ivory,  &c.,  opera 
glasses,  whistles,  bonbonnieres,  pencil  cases,  ivory  tab¬ 
lets,  card  cases,  almanacs,  pincushions,  thimble  cases, 
handkerchief  holders,  weight  scent  bottle,  weight 
etui,  yard  measures,  fans  and  fan  cases,  silver  paper 
knives. 

Among  the  pencil  cases  I  took  particular  notice  ot 
two — one  the  “  peg-top,”  the  other  the  “  telescope,” 
pencil-case.  The  peg-top  pencil  case  is  made  in  silver, 
silver-gilt,  and  in  gold  of  two  qualities ;  it  is  exactly 
modelled  as  a  peg-top,  the  peg  being  the  propeller.  It 
hangs  equally  well  on  a  watch-chain  as  on  a  chatelaine, 
and  is  made  in  two  sizes  for  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
wear.  One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  long  list  I  have 
given  is  the  Lantern  Etui,  which  contains  thimble, 
pins,  needles,  and  reels  for  silk  and  cotton,  inclosed  in 
a  tiny  lantern  which  shows  a  bull’s-eye  light. 

The  eggs  fitted  with  pins,  needles,  thimble,  reels,  and 
yard  measure  are  also  extremely  pretty,  and  among  the 
useful  articles  sold  by  Mr.  Thornhill  I  observed  that 
every  single  article  shown  was  excellent  of  its  kind, 
whether  of  gold  or  steel ;  the  finish  is  beyond  praise, 
the  tiny  hinges  strong,  the  snaps  and  swivels  secure,  and 
this  principle  is  carried  out  in  the  simplest  as  in  the 
more  elaborate  designs.  The  chkelaine  proper  is  mani¬ 
fold  in  character,  having  an  ornamented  head  and  pen¬ 
dant  chains  varying  in  number  from  one  to  fifteen.  The 
single  chatelaines  are  useful  to  ladles  constantly  using 
scissors',  pencil,  or  knife.  “  The  Neptune’’  has  a  figure 
of  that  god  chased  a  [’antique.  A  very  pretty  chatelaine 
suitable  for  one  or  three  fittings,  made  in  electro-plate 
at  1 8s.  6d.,  and  with  three  swivels  at  28s.  6d.  Guinea 
chatelaines  of  silver,  of  electro-plate  and  electro-gilt,  are 
exceedingly  pretty  of  course  these  are  without  the 
fittings,  which  can  be  added  in  any  style. 

Initial  Chatelaines,  with  handsomely  chased  and 
pierced  monogram,  five  short  chains  and  swivels,  can  be 
had  with  any  initial  for  15s.,  in  best  electro  plate  or 
gilt.  Anchor  chatelaines  and  A.  E.  I.  chatelaines  at  2  Is. 
and  27s.  respectively.  The  Housewife’s  Chatelaine 
in  English-made  leather-work  is  very  complete,  having  a 
purse  at  the  top,  a  bag  for  work,  letters,  or  mouchoir, 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  housewife  holding  needles  and 
cotton,  a  basket  with  silver  thimble  and  pincushion, 
memorandum-book  with  pencil  and  double-bladed  knife, 
with  leather  sides  to  correspond,  at  3  ^  guineas.  These 
are  made  in  red,  fawn,  and  green  russia,  and  in  dark 
blue  polished  morocco,  with  gold  tooling  on  the  leather. 

Steel  chkelaines  are  made  with  pierced  steel  tops, 
simple  or  elabca-ate.  The  Garden  Chatelaine  is 
another  design  which  will  be  welcomed  in  the  spring 
by  the  fair  florists,  who  never  appear  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  clipping  their  rose-trees  or  handling 
their  dainty  watering-pots. 

Scent-Bottles  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
garniture  of  an  elegant  chatelaine,  Etruscan  Vase, 
bugle  horn,  the  Obus.  The  silver  key  and  the  lan¬ 
tern  are  the  prettiest,  sehn  mot.  The  claret-jug,  the 
champagne-bottle,  the  decanter,  and  the  half- barrel  are 
a  little  in  the  Bacchante  style. 

All  these  form  nice  little  Christmas  gifts  for  ladies  ; 
but  Mr.  Thornhill  has  not  forgotten  the  sterner  sex. 


as  the  combined  pencil  and  whistle,  the  tomahawk,  the 
Smoker’s  Pencil-Case,  the  Column  Pencil  and 
Penholder,  the  cricketer’s  pencil  case,  the  Albert 
guard  pen  and  pencil,  and  the  endless  variety  of  sport¬ 
ing  knives  show.  The  following  list  (with  prices) 
will  show  ladies  that  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  choose 
Christmas  presents  for  gentlemen  after  all  : — Purses  of 
various  shapes,  with  silver  and  plated  mounts,  35s.  to 
5  guineas  the  telescope  pencil  case,  los.  6d,  to  32s.  6d. ; 
game  markers,  with  4  or  6  actions,  15s.  to  6  guineas  ; 
light  boxes,  a  variety  of  patterns,  and  new  arrangements, 
5s.  to  5  guineas  ;  card  cases,  with  light  box  and  cigar 
cutter,  4  to  8  guineas  ;  trace  studs  or  stirrup  screws, 
single  or  in  sets,  I2S.  6d.  to  55s.  ;  the  new  telescopic 
drinking  cup,  which  forms  its  own  case,  700.  to  8 
guineas  ;  the  new  combination  cigarette  case,  purse, 
card  case,  and  light  box,  6  to  lo  guineas  burning 
glasses ;  knives  of  every  description,  with  or  without 
instruments,  from  5s.  to  5  guineas  ;  cartridge  extractors, 
2s.  to  los.  6d. ;  flasks,  los.  to  lo  guineas;  tobacco 
pouches,  3  and  5  guineas ;  cigar  cases,  los.  6d.  to  10 
guineas ;  cigarette  cases,  los.  6d.  to  lo  guineas ;  whistles, 
is.  6d.  to  2  IS.  ;  betting  books,  12s.  6d.  to  6  guineas  ; 
memorandum  books,  12s.  6d.  to  6  guineas  ;  corkscrews, 
4s.  6d.  to  2  guineas  pic-nic  sets,  55s.  to  15  guineas  ; 
magnifying  glasses-,  railway  keys,  4s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d. 
to  2  guineas  ;  cartridge  boxes,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d. ;  pipe 
cases,  1 5$.  to  7cs. ;  filters,  5s. ;  climbing  ropes,  3s.  6d. ; 
pistol  cases,  21s.  to  35s. ;  safety  key  rings,  7s.  6d.  to 
15s. ;  pencil  cases,  5s.  to  63s. ;  pencil  cases,  with  pen, 
I2S.  6d.  to  63s.;  compasses,  7s.  6d.  to  5  guineas  ; 
tobacco  boxes,  6s.  6d.  to  95s. ;  aneroids,  5  guineas  and 
8  guineas  -,  the  Paget  knife,  35s*  *0  55s.  ;  the  Guest 
knife,  38s.  to  5CS. ;  the  Indian  knife,  70s. ;  the  Hare- 
wood  knife,  2  is.  to  42s. ;  the  JollifFe  knife,  35s. ;  the 
Stewart  knife,  32s.  ;  Norwegian  pattern  knives,  15s.  to 
3  guineas  ;  the  Wingfield  knife,  in  sheath,  70s.  to  5 
guineas  ;  the  Graham  knife,  in  sheath,  21s.  to  70s.  ; 
the  Coke  fishing  knife,  32s.  to  i^2s. ;  Pennell’s  fishing 
knife,  17s.  6d.,  &c. 

But  Mr.  Thornhill’s  speciality  is  the  Norwegian 
Belt  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  These  belts  are  fitted 
with  knives,  scissors,  and  all  the  requisites  for  each. 
The  lady’s  belt  naturally  has  a  complete  hui;  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  belt  is  fitted  with  manly  accoutrements. 

The  prices  of  the  Norwegian  belts  vary  from  three 
to  fifty  guineas,  and  are  exquisitely  fitted.  Indeed,  the 
most  fastidious  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  make  and  finish  of  all  Mr.  ^Thornhill’s  goods.  I 
hope  to  revisit  this  house  from  time  to  time  and  note  the 
novelties  for  the  edification  of  my  country  readers,  who, 
thanks  to  price  lists,  illustrations,  and  the  obliging  post, 
can  have  all  these  novel  and  pretty  things  as  soon  as 
they  appear  in  the  “  great  village.” 

As  my  real  object  in  Bond-street  was  to  see  the 
Danish  Galleries  of  Messrs.  A.  Borgen  and  Co.  (No. 
142),  I  am  anxious  to  impart,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  at  that  visit  to  my  readers.  The 
superb  Sevres  faience  there  displayed  in  the  rooms  lately 
added  to  these  handsome  galleries  is  unique  as  being 
the  first  Sevres  produced  in  this  country.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Mr.  A.  Borgen  secured  the  ser- 
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vices  of  M.  Pierre  Mallet  and  M.  Gustave  Leonce,  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Sevres  manu¬ 
facture,  were  identical  with  the  causes  of  much  of 
England’s  prosperity  as  a  trading  nation.  Religious 
and  political  persecutions  have  driven  both  artists  and 
artisans  for  refuge  to  the  shores  of  Old  England,  and 
thus  many  arts  and  industries  have  arisen  among  us. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  political 
troubles  obliged  the  illustrious  artists  above-named  to 
leave  Sevres  and  the  high  positions  they  held  as  the 
first  Sevres  china  painters  of  the  day.  Chance  or  lucky 
fate  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  bir.  Borgen,  who  at 
once  decided  upon  engaging  their  entire  time,  and  from 
this  moment  began  the  manufacture  of  Sevres  faYence. 
Rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  first  attempts,  Mr.  Borgen  can  now  display  a  superb 
collection  of  plaques,  vases,  dishes,  and  panellings.  The 
two  artists,  each  the  master  of  his  genre,  afford  evidence 
of  their  high  talent,  the  one  in  the  brilliant  colouring  and 
boldness  of  his  work,  the  other  in  the  softness  and  pre- 
Raphaelite  finish  of  each  subject. 

l.overs  of  faYence  will  enjoy  each  det.ail  of  this  ex¬ 
quisite  production,  while  the  ordinary  observer  cannot 
fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  pictures. 

My  correspondents  who  have  been  inquiring  about 
hanging  china  plates  as  ornaments  to  walls  will  find  at 
Mr.  Borgen’s  that  they  can  have  these  new  plates  made 
ready  for  hanging  as  well  as  have  the  lovely  Sevres 
plaques  hung  for  them.  I  recommetrd  all  visitors  to 
glance  at  the  Norwegian  china,  Danish  porcelain  and 
terra  cotta,  and  jewellery  at  these  galleries,  as  well  as  to 
walk  through  the  picture-gallery,  where  are  pictures  by 
the  most  noted  Danish  masters,  Sorenson,  Neumann, 
Bille,  Baagbe,  Anderson,  V.  Melby,  Jerichau,  and 
others. 

It  is  difficult  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
artistic  productions  to  those  of  mere  manufacture,  and 
yet,  beautiful  as  is  high-art  china,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  well-made  cotton-cloth,  which,  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Surat  cotton,  has  not  been  always  easy  to 
procure.  In  a  recent  letter  I  mentioned  my  intention 
of  obtaining  some  yards  of  the  grey  scoured  long- 
cloth  of  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  of  Leighton  Buzzard, 
patterns  of  which  had  been  sent  me.  This  cloth  upon 
“  trial  by  water”  perfectly  answers  the  high  expecta¬ 
tions  I  have  formed  of  its  quality.  The  scoured  long- 
cloth  washes  perfectly  white,  is  finer  and  closer  after 
washing,  having  no  dressing  of  any  kind  in  it ;  the 
machine  or  hand  needle  does  not  break  or  bend ;  it  is 
easy  and  pleasant  to’make  up,  and  is  evidently  a  high- 
class  longcloth  at  very  moderate  price,  for,  as  I  before 
stated,  the  cost  of  the  bleaching  process  is  entirely 
avoided,  and  a  halfpenny  per  yard  saved,  in  addition 
to  the  benefit  of  increased  durability  and  strength. 
Among  my  patterns  is  a  nightdress  twill,  thirty-two 
inches  wide,  at  yd.  per  yard ;  the  same  make  and 
quality,  thirty-six  inches  wide,  is  8d.  per  yard.  I  regret 
that  the  excellent  cloths  marked  1 1  D.  O.  and  1 1  C.  F. 
are  not  priced,  as  these  longcloths  are  w'ell  suited  for 
nightdress  and  underlinen  of  finer  quality,  the  night¬ 
dress  twill  being  suitable  for  boys’  and  gentlemen’s 
nightshirts.  Ladies  in  writing  for  patterns  should  ask 
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for  prices  to  be  added.  I  feel  sure  that  all  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  admirable  longcloth  will  be  pleased 
with  it. 

Warm  clothing  is  most  essential  to  health,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  delicate  persons  cannot  bear  a 
great  quantity  of  heavy  clothing  either  on  their  persons 
or  on  their  beds.  It  will  be  found  that  one  eider-down 
quilt  is  equal  in  warmth  to  three  blankets,  and  is  as 
light  as  it  is  warm.  The  best  and  cheapest  down 
quilts  which  I  have  seen  are  those  made  by  Messrs. 
Booth  and  Fox,  and  called  patent  down  quilts.  The 
down  is,  I  believe,  a  mHange  of  eider-down  and  the 
down  of  the  Arctic  goose.  The  quilts  are  covered  in 
silk  of  any  colour,  and  in  Turkey  red  chintz.  The  designs 
are  artistic,  and  taken  from  the  best  French  and  Indian 
patterns.  Eider-down  skirts  are  also  made  as  well  as 
vests  of  down  by  this  firm ;  the  prices  have  been 
reduced  so  much  as  to  bring  both  quilts  and  vetements 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  underskirts  weigh  from 
181024  ounces  each,’ according  to  length  and  size-, 
they  are  as  warm  as  three  flannel  jupons,  and  very 
soft  and  cosy,  besides  throwing  out  the  dress  and 
keeping  it  clear  of  the  limbs.  All  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Fox’s  quilts,  skirts,  and  vests  can  be  washed  without 
unpicking,  and  can  be  re-covered  when  required  at  a 
small  charge.  I  believe  that  down  tournures  can  be 
also  procured  which  are  not  only  comfortable,  but  ad¬ 
mirably  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de¬ 
signed.  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox  have  wisely  taken  the 
precaution  of  affixing  their  name  to  every  article  sent 
out  of  their  factories,  and  now  supply  all  the  leading 
drapers  and  upholsterers  with  their  goods. 

What  a  comical  sight  presents  itself  as  I  turn  to  my 
next  subject — chimney  cowls  !  Could  one,  Asmodeus- 
like,  uncover  the  roofs  of  both  London  and  country 
houses,  how  many  persons  should  we  find  lying  awake 
or  sleeping  restlessly  because  of  “  that  horrid  cowl  !” 
This  cowl  subject  is  of  painful  personal  interest  to  me, 
for  with  the  recklessness  of  my  sex,  I,  some  years  ago, 
ordered  revolving  cowls  to  be  fixed  to  the  highest 
chimneys  of  my  nest,  and  rejoiced  in  the  clear  fires 
which,  even  in  gales  of  wind,  burnt  away  merrily. 
Retribution  awaited  me.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  cowls  began  to  “  talk  o’  nights,”  to  utter  hideoui 
groans,  and  to  imitate  stertorous  breathing,  snoring, 
and  all  kinds  of  sounds  which  make  night  hideous. 
Libations  of  oil  were  in  vain  poured  out  by  bricklayers 
called  in  to  scale  the  “  dizzy  heights,”  and  who  were 
not  only  thirsty  as  to  beer,  and  costly  as  to  the  price 
they  set  on  their  services,  but  also  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  “  another  job”  by  loosening  the  tiles.  On 
these  occasions,  too,  my  boys  invariably  took  advantage 
of  the  ladders  and  scaffolding  business  to  “  play  at 
cats”  on  the  roof,  to  the  detriment  of  their  garments 
and  the  anguish  of  their  mother.  But  even  this  could 
be  endured  with  philosophic  patience  had  the  operation 
been  attended  with  any  success,  but  it  is  not  so ;  and 
the  melancholy  moan  is  especially  unbearable  in  times 
of  sickness  or  of  sorrow  ;  but  though  I  am  unable,  at 
the  present  rate  of  coals,  to  spend  any  money  on  the  top 
of  the  chimney  while  the  gra^e  is  costing  so  very  much 
at  the  other  end,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  others  more 


•Needlebook  in  Shape  oi 
A  Leaf. 


EMERCIDfRED  NoTE-BoOK, 


Embroidered  Pccket  to  Suspend 
FROM  THE  Waistband. 


580. — Scent  Sachet. 


5S1. — Emery  Cushton, 
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-TAPrsTRY  I’oRDlR  FOR  Cl'RTAlNS, 


•Thkrmomkter  Stand  of 
Gold  Bronzf. 
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fortunate,  I  give  the  following  particulars  of  a  Noise¬ 
less  Chimney  Cowl: — 

Mr.  Joseph  Milburn,  of  Northumberland  Works, 
Marlborough,  has  introduced  a  noiseless  revolving  chim¬ 
ney  cowl  which  can  be  fixed  by  any  builder.  It  is  made 
in  copper  and  galvanised  iron,  with  a  fireproof  oil- 
box,  and  is  delivered  free  to  any  station  in  England 
or  Wales.  This  is  the  only  cowl  yet  invented  which 
cures  the  down-draught  of  smoky  chimneys.  In  the 
most  exposed  and  trying  situations  it  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  The  head  is  self-cleansing,  the  shaft  is 
easily  swept ;  no  storm,  frost,  or  hurricane  impedes  its 
action.  If  the  chimney  takes  fire  the  cowl  remains  un¬ 
injured,  being  fireproof.  I  have  seen  testimonials  to  its 
efficacy  from  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  and  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  besides  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
whose  letters  all  speak  with  one  voice  as  to  the  perfect 
action  of  the  noiseless  cowl.  The  Building  Neius  of 
July  Ilth,  1873,  says  of  this  cowl — 

“  Mr.  J.  Milburn,  of  Marlborough,  has  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  chimney  cowl,  specially  constructed  to 
prevent  down-draught  resulting  from  external  action 
at  the  top  of  the  flue.  Experience  has  taught  the  in¬ 
ventor  that  we  can  only  succeed  in  preventing  the  wind 
striking  the  ascending  column  of  warm  air  in  the  flue 
by  some  terminal  that  will  throw  aside  the  momentum 
of  the  outer  air,  and  give  through  the  vacuum  so  caused 
free  outlet  for  the  ascending  smoke.  No  cowl  that  is 
not  in  motion  will  do  this  in  all  cases.  However 
tortuous  the  outlet  for  the  smoke  may  be,  it  affords  a 
connection  for  communicating  the  external  pressure  of 
wind  to  the  inner  column  of  air,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pneumatic  tube  twisted  as  much  as  possible,  the  force 
is  conveyed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  air  passage. 
The  angles  at  which  the  louvres  are  placed,  and  the 
quick  revolution  of  the  cowl,  effectually  throw  aside 
the  current  that  would  otherwise  blow  down  the 
chimney,  and  at  the  same  time  causes  a  vacuum  in 
the  flue,  inducing  up-draught,  and  giving  free  exit 
to  the  smoke.  In  this  cowl  the  sweep’s  machine  can 
come  freely  above  the  shaft  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  amount  of  outlet  space  is  larger  than  in  other 
cowls ;  but  the  head  is  not  weakened  thereby,  inas¬ 
much  as  two  continuous  wires  run  round  the  head 
attached  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  louvre,  giving 
strength  to  the  head,  and  preventing  the  louvres  being 
blown  away.  The  top  of  this  cowl  carries  driving- 
fans,  attached  to  the  head — not  cut  out  and  turned  up, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  North  of  England,  which  was 
always  a  weakness.  The  brass  sockets  are  fitted 
carefully  to  the  spindle,  luhich  luorks  in  a  pint  of  oil'' 

The  price  of  this  cowl,  ready  for  fitting,  is  ^^3 
In  case  of  fitting  an  entire  set  of  chimneys,  I  should 
imagine  some  reduction  would  be  made,  but  where 
smoke  as  well  as  noise  prevails,  I  decidedly  belong  to 
the  “  peace-at-any-price  party  and  if  my  chinmeys 
smoked,  in  addition  to  their  singularly  unmusical  eccen¬ 
tricities,  I  should  think  5s.  per  chimney  a  very  cheap 
cure  for  the  two  evils. 

Revenons  a  nos  nioutons — to  the  delightful  and  ever- 
fresh  subject  of  the  toilette. 

I  have  seen  some  charming  tournures  and  jupons 


at  a  new  French  house,  Madame  Francesca,  16, 
North  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W.  These 
are  made  with  double  tournure,  terminating  either  in  a 
kilted  skirt,  scalloped  and  bound,  or  in  a  trained  skirt 
for  evening  toilette,  or,  again,  as  a  double  tournure  only. 
The  prices  of  these  well-made  tournures  and  jupons  are 
from  7s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.,  15s.  6d.,  and  2 is.  IVIadame 
Francesca  also  makes  corsets  both  French  and  Austrian, 
or  rather  Viennese,  corsets.  The  charm  of  these  jupons 
and  tournures  consists  in  their  graceful  shape  and  cur. 
They  do  not  swing  about,  but  throw  out  the  dress  in 
graceful  outline. 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp,  of  198,  Regent-street,  are 
selling  some  extraordinarily  cheap  waterproof  cloaks. 
The  Alpine  Tourist  forms  a  complete  costume  ;  it  is 
made  of  tweed  of  any  shade,  braided  at  cape  and  sca- 
pulaire,  and  closed  with  buttons,  price  25s.  to  45s.  The 
Inverary  waterproof  cloak  has  a  scalloped  cape  nicely 
braided,  and  is  sold  at  l8s.  6d.  to  39s.  6d.  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Crisp  also  supply  riding  habits  from  two 
guineas  to  six  guineas  and  a-half,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  cloth. 

The  cheap  parcels  of  various  odds  and  ends  for  which 
this  house  is  famous  will  be  found  extremely  useful  at 
this  season.  The  parcels  are  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  5s.  6d.  to  35s.  each. 

In  reply  to  the  queries  respecting  the  Economic  and 
Portable  Cooking  Dish  made  by  the  Atmospheric 
Chum  Company,  II9,  New  Bond-street,  it  consists  of 
three  parts — a  tray,  a  brasier  for  the  “  fuel,”  and  a  pan 
furnished  with  a  folding  tripod — the  whole  folding  up 
and  taking  up  little  more  room  than  does  a  soup-plate. 
The  fuel  is  simply  crumpled  paper.  A  chop  can  be 
cooked  in  ten  minutes  by  this  dish — eggs,  bacon,  fish, 
kidneys,  omelettes — in  short,  all  the  minor  luxuries  of 
the  breakfast-table  can  be  cooked  without  trouble  or 
expense.  The  cost  is  five  shillings. 

Madame  Caroline(of  Sloane- street, S.W.)  has  returned 
from  Paris  with  charming  novelties  in  polonaises  and 
chapeaux.  Her  Madame  Angot  bonnets  of  velvet,  tur- 
qucnse,  and  terry  are  most  ladylike,  and  the  delicate 
jet  ornaments  are  extremely  stylish.  Feathers  and  jet 
ornaments  are  the  chief  trimmings  used  for  chapeaux, 
but  bright  faceted  steel  is  also  largely  introduced  for 
dressy  bonnets.  The  Madame  Angot  Polonaise  intro¬ 
duced  by  Madame  Caroline  is  of  peculiar  elegance ;  it 
suits  all  figures,  and  can  be  had  of  plain  or  richly- 
embroidered  cashmere. 

Young  ladies  will  find  Madame  Caroline’s  guinea 
bonnet  very  stylish  and  youthful-looking. 

The  lovely  black  poplins  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tinckler,  147,  Regent-street,  W.,  are  really  superb, 
having  all  the  effect  of  the  choicest  grosgrains.  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler  are  now  manufacturing  a  new 
make  of  these  fashionable  poplins,  which  they  call  the 
"New  Soft  Finish  Black  Poplin.”  This  poplin  will  be 
found  to  be  far  more  durable  than  is  black  silk,  with 
all  the  lustre  and  faille  of  "  Bonnet’s”  best  make. 
About  twelve  various  qualities  of  these  poplins  are 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  at  prices 
ranging  from  5s.  6d.  to  I  Is.  per  yard.  In  reply  to 
queries  respecting  the  varieties  of  poplin,  I  wish  my 
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readers  to  understand  that  this  firm  manufacture  real 
Irish  poplins  only,  and  that  their  Dublin  address  is 
7  and  8,  Eustace-street,  Dublin, 

The  robes  de  chamhre  of  Mrs,  S.  Jay  are  creating  a 
complete  furore,  the  new  Aragon  Morning  Robe 
taking  the  lead.  It  is  d'une  haute  distinction,  having  the 
effect  of  raised  embroidery  of  elaborate  design  in  black 
upon  cashmere  of  various  colours  and  shades.  I 
admire  the  delicate  lavender  “  Aragon”  the  most  ;  but 
many  ladies  will  consider  the  bleu  de  del  or  the  rose 
parfait  more  becoming  tints.  All  tastes,  however,  can 
be  pleased,  as  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  provided  an  immense 
assortment  of  shades,  some  of  which  cannot  fail  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

The  new  window-blinds  of  hlessrs.  Hodgkinson  and 
Clarke  are  exceedingly  durable,  I  am  informed  on  the 
“  best  authority.”  They  are  fireproof,  and  can  be  had 
painted  in  any  colour,  the  Sandringham  red  for  cold 
north  aspects,  and  of  cooler  and  more  subdued  shades 
for  sunny  rooms.  These  blinds  draw  up  with  great 
ease,  and  by  a  patent  action  remain  where  drawn  without 
hook  or  fastening. 

The  new  brass  cloths  introduced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  plate-cloths  (Mr.  Card,  Plate-Cloth  Wbrks, 
Dunstable,  and  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
W.C.)  are  as  successful  and  as  useful  in  their  way  as 
are  the  dear  delightful  plate-cloths  themselves.  There 
is  a  legend  in  my  falnily  circle  that  I  have  always  a 
plate-cloth  in  hand  or  pocket,  the  real  truth  being  that 
I  do  keep  one  in  the  plate-basket  in  my  salle-a-manger, 
and  another  in  a  toilette  drawer.  That  I  love  to  seize 
upon  anything  and  rub  and  brighten  it  up  I  do  not 
deny,  but  yet  am  no  Broeckite  or  “  pernickitty  chiel.” 
The  brass  and  steel  cloths  are  equally  valuable,  and 
being  the  colour  of  chamois  leather  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  plate-cloths  and  misapplied.  They  are,  I  believe, 
sold  at  the  same  price  and  size  as  plate-cloths,  but  can 
also  be  had  in  double  sizes,  which  are  more  useful  for 
servants’  use. 

As  children  keep  the  most  sparkling  bonbon,  the 
brightest  cracker,  to  the  last,  so  have  I  reserved  an 
account  of  IMonsieur  Rimmel’s  Christmas  Boxes  to  the 
end  of  my  letter,  in  order  to  interest  all  my  readers  in 
this  the  final  letter  of  the  year ;  and,  indeed,  these 
elegant  fantaisies  de  Nol'l  make  the  happiest  of  Christmas 
presents  and  New  Year's  gifts.  Each  recurring  season 
finds  Monsieur  Rimmel  to  the  fore,  and  whether  we 
enjoy  his  Sour  Grapes  at  the  Olympic  in  November, 
fill  our  children’s  shoes  with  his  Christmas  robins,  or 
send  his  valentines  to  their  dear  little  five-year-old 
sweethearts,  each  season  sees  some  artistic  or  elegant 
novelty  suggested  by  the  topics  of  the  day  or  by  the 
manners  and  customs  of  other  nations.  To  Japan  we 
are  this  year  indebted  for  some  of  the  quaintest,  prettiest 
devices  possible.  Monsieur  Rimmel  has  imported  all 
kinds  of  Japanese  boxes,  plain  and  magic  boxes  and 
cases  of  the  most  beautiful  character.  He  was  good 
enough  to  let  me  see  many  of  these  treasures  ;  but  as  all 
had  not  been  unpacked  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  some  of 
the  curiosities  he  mentioned  must  remain  undescribed. 
I  saw  puzzle  boxes  carved  with  wonderful  straw 
mosaic,  which  contain  perfumes  and  Japanese  books. 
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Japanese  scent  caskets,  ornamented  with  figures  in  this 


Dear  little  funny,  cosy-looking  figures,  with  ivory 
painted  faces,  abound  on  and  in  the  Japanese  s.achets 
and  fans.  The  larger  boxes  are  very  beautiful ;  they 
are  of  straw-work  inlaid  with  coloured  flowers,  figures, 
and  birds  in  the  well-known  Japanese  style,  which  are 
filled  with  perfumery,  or  with  Mons.  Rimmel’s  elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilette.  Others,  again,  are  intended 
for  card-boxes,  and  are  filled  with  boxes  each  of  w'hich 
is  capable  of  holding  a  pack  of  cards,  or  can  be  used  for 
handkerchiefs,  lace-casket,  or  jewel-box. 

Lace-caskets  are  now  as  fashionable  for  the  toilette- 
table  as  jewel-caskets  w'ere  a  few  years  ago.  Every  lady 
has  now  a  lace-box  to  keep  in  safety  her  valued  pos¬ 
session.  No  prettier  casket  for  lace,  jewels,  or  articles 
de  toilette  can  be  found  than  the  Japanese  casket,  and, 
filled  with  Mons.  Rimmel’s  perfumery,  makes  indeed  a 
charming  Christmas  box.  The  Half-guinea  Toilet 
Companion  is  a  charming  box  containing  glycerine  soap, 
cold  cream,  toilet  vinegar,  hair  stimulant,  aquadentine 
for  the  teeth,  and  rose  or  white  toilet  powder — a  most 
useful  present  for  a  lady.  The  Half-guinea  Christmas 
Hamper  is  also  a  charming  gift ;  it  contains  perfumes, 
crackers,  Christmas  cards,  and  a  complete  set  of  orna¬ 
ments  for  Christmas-trees. 

The  Billiard  Scent  Case,  I  os.  6d.,  contains  ten  per¬ 
fumery  articles,  and  is  a  lovely  ornament  for  the  toilet- 
table. 

The  crackers  this  year  are  inclosed  in  cases,  so  that 
they  can  be  suspended  from  an  epergne  or  Christmas 
tree.  The  novelty  of  the  year  is  the  lottery  cracker,  a 
bundle  of  which  contains  various  quaint  devices,  elegant 
mottoes,  and  pretty  gifts  for  person  and  chatelaine. 
Fan,  floral,  comic,  costume,  rosewater,  and  oracular 
crackers  may  be  named  among  the  appropriate  crackers 
of  the  season. 

Space  w'ill  not  allow  me  to  describe  the  lovely  figures, 
the  Christmas-tree  ornaments,  the  sachets,  the  cards  for 
Christmas,  but  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  my 
January  letter.  In  brief,  the  cards  are  complimentary, 
floral.  Scriptural,  photographic,  pictorial,  humorous, 
manuscript.  Pompadour  children,  wheel  of  life,  flowers, 
shells,  pansies,  embossed  bouquets,  French  cards.  The 
sachets  are  Japanese,  floral,  four  seasons,  flying  figures, 
satin,  lace,  rice  paper,  and  a  thousand  varieties.  The 
almanac  alone  forms  a  charming  and  certainly  sweet 
offering.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  the  German 
poets,  and  perfumed  and  illuminated. 

And  now  I  am  only  allowed  space  enough  to  wish 
all  my  readers  “  from  my  heart,  heartily,”  A  Merry 
Christmas.  The  Silkworm. 
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Knitted  Slipper, 


190. — Detail  of 
Spectacle-Case 
(597)- 


591. 

Embroidered  Spec 
tacle-Case. 


592. - SoFA-CuSHIDS  IN  KaISED  EmBROIFERY  AND  AfpLIQUE;. 


593. — Black  Lace  for  Trimming  Dresses,  &c. 
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594. — Detail  of  Slippers  (589  and  595) 
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Berlin  Wool-Work  Design  for  Round  Cushion  or  Ottoman, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


567. — New  Skirts  and  Jackets. 

I. — Skirt  triminoJ  in  front  with  pleatings  graduated  in  depth 
rounded  and  headed  bj’  two  rolled  bias ;  bows  at  the  side  of  each 
pleating;  at  the  back  three  gathered  flounces  sir  inches  deep, 
headed  by  a  narrow  pleating  and  a  bound  bias.  Tight-fitting  cloth 
jacket,  velvet  revers,  two  rows  of  buttons,  a  double  binding  and 
velvet  revers  on  the  sleeves,  give  this  costume  a  charming  appearance. 

s. — Skirt  trimmed  in  front  with  fluted  bouillonnees  en  tablier,  two 
wide  bound  bias  en  quilles  at  each  side;  two  gathered  flounces, 
headed  by  a  bouillonuee  at  the  side  and  baek,  complete  the  skirt. 
Same  shaped  jacket  swii  from  the  other  side.  These  two  graceful 
skirts  can  be  made  either  in  silk  or  woollen  material.  They  will  be 
much  worn  all  this  winter. 

568. — Tohtoisesiiell  Cojibs  and  New  Coiffures. 

1.  — Spanish  comb  of  dark  tortoiseshell,  composed  of  arabesques, 
pearls,  and  lozenges,  and  surmounted  by  detached  pearls  resembling 
a  count’s  coronet. 

2.  — CoiflTure  composed  of  interlaced  bows  one  above  the  other. 
Bandeaux  i\  la  vierge  and  long  curls  at  the  side.  Baud  of  tortoise¬ 
shell,  Spanish  comb  at  the  side,  and  tortoiseshell  flowers  above  the 
curls  on  the  other  side. 

3. — Giratte  comb  of  light  tortoiseshell,  composed  of  interlaced 
twistetl  spirals. 

4.  — Coiflure  raised  straight  from  the  roots  at  the  back.  Trefoil 
chignon  of  three  bows,  and  a  fourth  falling  i\  la  paysanne.  High 
tortoiseshell  comb  of  very  light  workmanship. 

S- — Very  light  comb  of  pale  tortoiseshell  pearls,  lozenges,  and 
intcrlaceil  rings  jdaced  lengthwise.  Diadem  of  pearls,  with  rings 
above  them. 

6. — Coiflure  with  Russian  waved  bande.aux,  raised  from  the  root 
at  the  side.  Light  curls  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  head.  Cascade 
of  smooth  bows  forming  a  chignon.  Spanish  comb  with  detached 
balls  and  rose'  at  the  side. 

569. — The  "Lady  Betty”  Pakure. 

Of  Spanish  lace  and  blue  tunjuolse,  with  turquoise  and  black  satin 
bow,  designed  for  wearing  over  plain  silk  or  velvet  dresses  for  evening 
toilette. 

570. — The  Orleans  Coiffure. 

Tlic  front  of  the  hair  is  curled  and  divided  from  the  back  by  a 
row  of  steel  stars.  The  back  hair  is  rolled  over  a  cushion,  and  can 
be  worn  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  or  raised  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  fixed  by  a  Spanish  comb. 

571.  — Mantle  for  Elderly  Lady, 

Co:npos.><l  of  dark  blue  cloth,  richly  braided  with  passementiric 
dosigus.  Tlie  sleeve  is  in  the  Dolman  style,  and,  like  the  mantle, 
is  edged  with  fringe. 

572.  — Mantle  for  Marriwj  Lady. 

Of  double  cashmere,  with  guipure  insertion  and  lace  trimming. 
The  mantle  entirely  covers  the  figure,  and  forms  a  cape  at  the  back. 
Tills  mantle  is  cxceeilingly  stylish.  . 

573.  — The  Trianon  Bonnet. 

Of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  rose-coloured  cr$pe,  roses,  plumes, 
aud  lace. 

574.  — Bonnet  for  Visiting. 

Of  turquoise  silk  with  torsade  of  the  same  material.  Bows  and 
plumes. 

575.  — Travelling  Costumes. 

I. — Light  brown  vigogne  dress.  Demi-train  skirt  trimmed  with 
a  bias  scallop.  The  tunic  scalloped  and  edged  with  deep  netted 
fringe*.  Velveteen  bodice  with  slashed  basques.  Vigogne  sleeves  with 
deep  revers.  Scotch  scarf  aud  high  collar.  Felt  hat,  bow  of  brown 
velvet,  long  feather  and  bird  at  the  side. 

Cashmere  costume  of  bronze  colour,  the  skirt  m  vde  with  a 
deep  pleating,  headed  by  a  ruehe.  The  front  has  horizontal  pleat- 
ings.  Plain  tunic  draped  on  each  side  by  a  broad  faille  saslu 
Bodice  with  waistcoat  frmt  and  postillion  h  ick.  Cloth  jacket  with 
black  velvet  revers  and  pareincnts,  buttoned  with  old  silver  buttons. 
Pockets  at  the  back.  Felt  Sombrero  hat  with  bird’s  wing,  plume, 
and  Donna  Maria  gauze  scarf. 

576. — Visiting  Toilette  (Back  and  Front). 

T"  I. — Risterre  silk  skirt,  trimmed  in  front  with  wide  pleatings 
forming  tablier.  Two  small  pleated  flounces  at  the  edge,  a  wide 


ruche  gathered  in  the  middle,  jilaced  en  quilles  on  each  side.  Pleated 
flounce  18  inches  deep,  headed  by  a  deep  gathered  bouillonn^,  at 
the  side  and  back.  Tunic  of  .Sicilienne,  drapwl  at  the  back  in  a  putt', 
and  trimmed  with  fringe.  Tight-fitting  Imdice  with  long  liasipies 
at  the  back,  and  short  ones  in  front ;  buttoned  pockets  on  the 
basques  behind.  Coat  sleeves  with  buttoned  revers  anel  fringed 
collar.  Pleated  collarette.  Velvet  bat ;  two  feathers  at  the  side, 
and  velvet  bow  with  ends  falling  over  the  chignon.  Stull'  boots 
goloshed  with  kill. 

2. — Front  of  the  same  toilet.  Diadem  of  foliage  and  roses  in  the 
middle  of  the  hat. 

577. — Needlebook  in  the  Shape  of  a  Leaf. 

This  needlebook  is  jirettily  shaped  like  a  leaf ;  the  lid  is  covered 
with  green  velvet  lined  with  tall'etas,  and  button-hole  stitclud  with 
green  purse  silk.  Tlie  veins  are  worked  with  the  same  silk  in  over¬ 
cast  stitch;  the  beetle  with  brown  silk  in  satin  stitch  and  point 
russe.  Inside  the  case  arc  leaves  of  white  flannel. 

578. — Embroidered  Note-Book. 

This  book,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  has  covers  of  violet  velvet 
omamented  with  flowers  worked  in  well-raised  satin  stitch  of 
ditTcrent  shades  of  purse  silk.  Narrow  loops  of  velvet  are  fastened 
at  the  side  to  hold  the  pencil. 

579. — Embroidered  Pocket  to  be  Suspended  from  the 
Waistband. 

'Tliis  pocket  is  made  of  brown  cloth,  lined  with  lutestring  and 
embroidertd  with  tjvo  shades  of  bniwn  purse  silk  and  steel  beads. 
The  front  and  back  are  joined  together  by  puffings  of  brown  silk. 
At  the  top  of  the  jxjcket  are  metal  rings,  to  which  are  attached  stri]>s 
of  embroidery  ;  these  strips  an;  joined  to  another  ring,  as  shown  in 
illustration,  and  fastened  to  the  waistband  by  means  of  a  metal 
hook.  The  jiocket  is  also  oruumcnteil  with  brown  silk  pendants. 

580. — Scent  Sachbt. 

This  cushion  of  jicrfumed  wadding  is  covered  with  pink  grosgrain, 
embroidered  with  pink  and  white  silk  in  satin  stitch,  overcast,  and 
point  russe.  Round  the  outside  is  a  niching  of  pink  silk,  with  pink 
silk  cord,  and  three  bows  of  pink  ribbon. 

581. — Emery  Cushion. 

This  cuslf  on  is  covered  with  blue  taffetas,  embroidereil  in  imint 
russe  with  two  sliades  of  blue  silk.  It  is  also  ornamented  with  one 
largo  steel  bead  and  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon.  Round  the  outside  arc 
a  cord  and  an  edging  of  scallops  worked  in  button-hole  stitch. 

582. — Tapestry  Border  for  Curtains,  4c. 

This  bonier  is  intended  for  table-covers,  jiortieres,  baskets,  4c. 
It  is  worked  on  canvas  in  cross-stitch  with  different  coloured  M'oob 
In  the  original  the  colours  selected  were  three  shades  of  crimson 
wool,  one  shade  of  crimson  silk,  one  shade  of  (stone)  grey  wool, 

583. — Thermometer  Stand  of  Gold  Bronze. 

The  frame  is  of  gold  bronze,  and  measures  ten  inches  in  height,  it 
is  omamented  with  a  meilallion  of  violet  velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold  thread  and  silk. 

584.— Crochet  Mat  for  Vases,  4c. 

This  mat  looks  well  in  almost  any  size.  The  original  given  in 
our  illustration  measures  5  inches  in  diameter,  exclusive  of  the 
border.  Close  into  a  circle  a  chain  of  i2  stitches  of  black  wool,  and 
work  round  it  as  follows: — ist  round:  4  chain,  of  which  the  first 
3  form  1  long  treble,  15  times  alternately  i  long  treble,  1  chain, 
then  I  slip  stitch  in  the  3  chain  which  fonned  the  long  treble,  ind 
round :  5  chain,  of  which  the  first  3  form  i  long  treble,  15  times 
alternately  »  chain,  i  long  treble,  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  3  chain 
that  formed  i  long  treble.  3rd  round :  Alternately  i  double  in  the 
2  nearest  chain  stitches,  4  chain,  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  double. 
4th  round :  2  slip  stitches,  1  double,  alternately  5  chain,  i  double 
iu  the  next  chain  scallop,  $  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  double. 
5th  round :  2  slip  stitches,  i  double,  alternately  6  chain,  i  double  in 
the  1st  chain  scallop;  then  6  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  double. 
6th  to  the  9th  rounds :  Same  as  the  5th  round,  except  that  the 
number  of  chain  stitches  is  increased  by  1  in  each  row,  and  the 
number  of  slip  stitches  at  the  beginning  is  regulated  accordingly, 
loth  round :  4  slip  stitches,  i  double,  alternately  8  chain,  i  double 
in  the  next  chain  scallop;  then  8  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
xst  double.  The  following  6  rows  arc  worked  in  double  crochet 
over  a  cord.  The  loth  round  is  crocheted  in  with  the  ist  of  the 
6  rounds,  i  double  in  each  double,  and  10  double  in  each  scallop. 
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each  succeeding'  row  being;  increased  by  a  sufKcient  number  of 
Btitebes  to  preserve  the  circular  form.  In  the  last  of  these  6  rows 
the  lower  part  of  the  stitches  is  worked  in  black  wool,  and  tbc 
upper  part  in  scarlet  filoselle ;  then  i  round  with  scarlet  filoselle 
!13  follows : — .Vlternately  4  chain,  miss  2,  i  double.  This  thick 
border  is  then  finished  by  an  apiiliipie'  wreath  of  white  leaves  cut  out 
of  cloth  or  velvet,  and  fastened  to  the  wool  with  scarlet  silk.  The 
ojK'ii-work  centre  is  then  lined  with  scarlet  satin  placed  on  black 
cloth,  the  cloth  being;  largv  enough  to  form  a  vaudyketl  border  to 
the  whole  mat,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

585  to  587. — Ornamental  St.vnd  for  Toilet  .Vrtic  i.es. 

This  stand  of  blaek  polished  wood  is  intended  to  receive  tooth¬ 
brush,  s])ong;c,  nail-brush,  and  similar  toil,*t  necessaries.  The  foot 
of  the  stand  is  ornamentetl  with  a  border  worked  with  black  and 
coloured  purse  silk  in  double  crochet.  (See  illustration  586.) 
Crochet,  with  black  purse  silk,  a  chain  of  the  reipiisite  length,  the 
stitches  of  which  must  be  divisible  by  1 1  ;  join  into  a  circle  and  crochet 
us  follows: — 1st  and  2nd  rounil :  Double  crochet.  3rd  round  :  Join 
on  blue  purse  silk,  *  crochet,  with  black  purse  silk,  4  double,  taking 
in  the  blue  thread,  and  drawing  it  through  with  the  black  at  the  4th 
stitch ;  then  with  blue  silk  3  double,  taking  in  the  black  thread, 
and  drawing  it  througli  with  the  blue  at  tlie  last  stitch,  4  (black) 
double  crochet  j  rejx-.-.t  from*.  This  repetition  will  take  place  till 
the  mb  row.  In  the  following  rows  the  last  coloured  stitch  must 
be  crocheted  through  with  the  black  silk,  and  the  last  black  one 
with  th('  coloured  silk  as  alM)Vi',  and  the  unuseil  thread  must  be 
croehetc.l  in  as  usual.  4th  round :  *  2  black,  7  pink,  2  black. 
Sth  round  :  *  4  black,  3  red,  4  blaek.  6th  round  :  *  3  blaek,  5  yellow, 
3  black.  7th  round:  *  i  black,  9  violet,  1  black.  8th  round:  * 

I  black,  9  white,  i  black.  9th  round  :  *  4  black,  3  brown,  4  black, 

loth  round  :*  3  black,  5  green,  3  black,  nth  round  :*  4  black, 
3  blue,  4  bhick.  12th  and  13th  rounds  :  lllack  silk.  If  No.  587  be 
lircferred,  it  inu.st  be  worked  in  the  s;ime  way  with  dillercnt  coloured 
silk  in  double  crochet ;  but  the  number  of  foundation  stitches  must 
Ih'  divisible  by  10.  1st  and  2ud  rounds:  lilack.  3rd  round:* 
3  black,  3  blue,  4  black.  4th  round :  *  i  black,  5  pink,  4  black. 
Sth  round:  *  7  red,  3  black.  6th  round:  *  i  black,  4  yellow,  5  black. 
7th  round  :  *  6  violet,  4  bhtek.  8th  round  :  *  2  black,  2  white, 
3  black,  3  white,  i  bhick.  yth  round :  *  i  black,  4  brown,  3  black, 
1  brown,  I  black,  icth  round  :  *  2  black,  2  green,  3  black,  2  green, 

I  bhick.  iith  round:  *3  black,  5  blue,  2  blaek.  12th  and  13th 

rounds:  Black. 

588. — Chatelaine  for  Scissors. 

'flic  crescent-shaped  ornament  is  m:ide  of  cardlmard  covered  with 
pale  yellow  silk,  embroidered  with  bi'own  purse  silk  :iud  gold  beads. 
Hound  the  outside  it  is  edged  with  yellow  soutaebo  and  a  fringe  of 
gold  and  crystal  beads.  Above  the  crescent  is  an  embroidered  strip 
of  brown  gro.sgrain  silk  with  double  lining  of  gauze  and  lutestring, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  metal  lasik.  Below  the  crescent  are  two 
strips  of  embroidered  velvet  with  little  bars  :ind  rings  of  bronze  to 
which  the  scissors  are  attached. 

5*9.  594.  &  595. — Shoe  and  Slipper  for  Neglige  Toilet, 
Knitting  and  Crochet. 

These  pretty  slippers  are  sometimes  worn  over  thin  shoes  to  keep 
the  feet  warm.  They  are  worked  in  blue  and  white  fleecy  wool  in  a 
loo])  stitch,  and  the  loops  inside  are  intended  to  imitate  a  fur  lining. 
Cut  out  a  stiff  paper  isittern  for  the  size  reiiuircd,  and  begin  at  the 
end  of  the  toe  (front  part).  Cast  on  16  stitches  of  blue  wool.  Along 
these  knit  backward  :iud  forwanl  rows,  increasing  at  the  end  of 
each  row  to  fit  the  jiattern.  1st  and  2nd  rows  :  Blue  wool,  knittcsl. 
3rd  row :  Blue  wool :  knit  2;  fiisten  on  a  |)iece  of  12-thread  white 
wool,  *  ]):iss  it  under  the  right-hand  necNlle  and  wind  it  round  the 
same,  iiuike  a  loop  nearly  an  iiieli  long,  pass  the  thread  over  the 
needle,  wind  it  round  again  :nid  bring  the  wix)l  back,  holding  the 
loop  steady  with  the  left  thumb ;  pass  the  last  .stitch  knittcsl  with 
blue  W(X)1  over  the  two  white  threads  on  the  needle — the  arrow  in 
illustration  594  shows  how  the  left-hand  needle  is  to  be  inserted  into 
the  blue  stitch — then  knit  two  stitches  with  blue  wisd,  dr.iw  the 
white  wool  across  these  stitches  and  r.'ix'at  from  *.  Cut  off  the 
white  wool  at  the  end  of  the  row.  4th  row  :  All  the  blue  stitchi^s 
on  the  needle  which  were  knitted  off  in  the  preceding  row  are  now 
knitted  off  phiin,  and  those  made  of  the  double  white  wind  are  slipped. 
5th  and  6th  rows :  Blue  wool,  knittwl.  In  the  Sth  row  the  double 
stitches  arc  knitted  off  as  one  stitch.  Uepeat  from  the  3rd  to  the 
6th  row.  Ciust  off  the  centre  stiti-lies  of  the  ujiper  part  of  the  sh<x‘, 
and  work  the  sides  in  union  witli  the  front,  joining  together  the 
marginal  stitches  at  the  heed  on  the  wrong  side.  'I'he  side  is 
knitted  in  the  same  way,  beginning  at  the  toe  by  ciisting  on  14 


stitches,  and  increasing  or  narrowing  according  to  the  pattern. 
When  front,  sides,  and  sole  have  each  been  eilgid  with  a  row  of 
double  crochet  in  blue  wixil,  sew  the  sei.arate  j.art.s  together  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  t:iking  on  to  the  needle  the  margimd  stitches  of  the 
shoe,  knit  10  rows  plain  with  white  wool  and  east  off.  Trim  the 
front  of  the  shoe  with  a  blue  satin  bow. 

The  slipper  No.  595  is  worked  in  the  same  way.  The  trimming 
consists  of  a  Ixnxler  of  white  wool  in  l.x.p  stitch  to  imitate  fur,  and 
a  bow  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  The  hx>ped  bonier  is  worktsl  as 
follows : — Cast  on  a  sufficient  number  of  stitches  and  knit  i  row 
jihiin.  In  the  2nd  row  the  loops  are  formed  by  passing  the  right- 
hand  needle  through  the  next  stitch  as  if  to  knit  it  off;  then  this 
needle  with  the  working  thri ad,  and  a  mesh  i.i  inch  wide  placed  .)ii 
the  wrong  side  of  the  work,  are  twice  wound  round,  :ind  not  till  this 
is  done  is  the  stitch  knitted  olf.  3rd  row  :  Knitted,  the  threefold 
stitches  being  knitted  as  one  stitch.  Uepeat  twice  the  2nd  and  3nl 
rows ;  cast  olf  and  sew  the  border  to  the  front  and  sole  of  the 
slipper. 

593,  591,  and  597. — Embroidered  SrECTACLE-CASE. 

This  sjiectacle-case  is  covered  outside  with  crimson  watered  silk, 
and  lined  inside  with  velvet  to  nnitch.  It  is  bound  round  the  out¬ 
side  witli  a  strip  of  Uussian  leather,  trimmed  with  a  gold-embossed 
paper.  Tlie  case  is  6  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  :ind  is  orna¬ 
mented  in  front  with  embroidery  workcil  on  crimson  velvet  wit4i 
gold  thread  and  crimson  silk,  in  knotteil  stitch  and  ixjint  rus.se,  and 
fastened  on  to  the  silk  with  button-hole  stitching  of  crimson  silk. 
Illustration  590  gives  the  design  for  the  embroidery  in  full  size.  .\t 
the  top  of  the  ca.se  are  two  bronze  chains  each  5  inches  long,  and 
unitcil  by  a  small  tablet  of  crimson  silk,  on  which  the  wwircr’s 
initials  are  worked  with  gold  thread.  Behind  the  t:ib!et  is  :i  bow  of 
grosgrain  riljbon  and  metal  Inxik  to  suspend  it  to  the  waistlxrnd. 
The  design  given  in  591  is  executed  in  cloth  or  velvet,  lined  with 
satin,  and  embroidered  with  jmrse  silk  in  i.oint  rus.se. 

592. — SoEA-CrsiiiON  IN  Uaised  E.mbroideky  AND  Applique. 

The  design  for  this  cushion  is  given  in  illu.stnition  601  on  the 
pattern  sheet,  mid  the  colours  in  the  original  are  as  follow  :— On  a 
ground  of  dark  brown  cloth  is  an  a]iprn|ue  of  light  brown  and  grey 
cloth.  On  the  grey  cloth  is  embroiilered  a  bou(|Uet,  the  flowers  of 
wliich  are  cut  out  of  lilac,  :ind  the  leaves  out  of  several  shades  of 
green  cloth.  The  veins,  stems,  and  tendrils  are  worked  with  brown 
purse  silk  in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  ecutres  of  the  flowers  with 
yellow  silk  in  knotted  stitch.  The  .sewing  on  of  the  light  bniwn 
cloth  is  hidden  by  brown  silk  cord  of  three  dilfermt  shades,  sewn  on 
with  silk  to  match.  On  the  dark  cloth  is  an  apiilinue  of  green 
leaves  of  various  shades  ;  the  veins,  stems,  :iud  tendrils  Ixing  worked 
in  overcast  stitch,  with  gret  n  and  brown  silk.  The  light  cloth  Ims 
ahso  an  embroidery  in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  cushion  is  finished 
with  a  thick  silk  cord  and  tassel,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

593.  —Black  L.vce  fop.  Dresses  and  Mantles. 

Trace  the  design  on  stiff  paper  or  glazed  calico,  and  fasten  on  a 
blaek  silk  crochet  gimp  according  to  the  illustration.  Then 
stretch  the  silk  threads  between  the  gim]>,  and  overcast  them ; 
afterwards  working  the  sjxtts  and  wheels  w  ith  the  same  silk  in  point 
de  reprise. 

596.  Ornamental  Scent-Bottle  Cvse  to  wear  attached  to 
THE  Waistband. 

The  outside  of  this  ca.se,  w  hich  holds  a  scent-bottle  of  cut  crystiil, 
i.s  covered  with  violet  velvet,  :ind  the  Inside  covered  w  ith  silk  of  the 
same  colour.  Kach  half  of  the  case  has  a  met;d  rim,  and  the  halves 
are  joincHl  together  with  a  hinge,  and  fasten  with  a  hx-k.  On  the 
outside  are  two  clasps,  to  which  is  att:iclied  the  [daited  gold  thread 
by  which  the  case  is  suspended  to  the  waisthand.  To  m;ike  this 
plait,  take  6  ends  of  gold  thread  the  reipiired  length,  :ind  thre:ul  one 
glass  bi'ad  on  each,  fold  the  threads  so  that  the  bead  is  in  the  centre, 
and  pass  the  ends  through  the  chisps.  Then  c;irry  out  the  plaiting 
according  to  the  illustration.  When  the  Ixads  are  all  used,  tw  i.st 
an  ordinary  six-plait,  jiass  it  ernsswiso  tlirough  the  ring,  join  the 
ends,  and  cover  the  join  w  ith  a  lx>w  of  violet  ribbon.  The  ends  of 
this  how  are  ornamented  with  gold  beaids  ami  a  fringe  of  gold 
thread,  ei'cli  strand  of  which  consists  of  6  chain  stitches  of  crochet. 
-Vt  the  back  of  the  bow  is  fastened  a  metal  hook  to  bo  inserted  into 
the  waistband. 

598. — Berlin  Wool-Work  Design  for  Bound  Cushions  or 
Ottomans. 

This  design  is  worked  on  unxleiaitely  co:irse  canv;i.s,  with  single 
Bi'rlin  w<x)l  and  filoselle,  in  cross  stitch.  The  colours  used  are  two 
shades  of  brow  n,  two  of  green,  and  three  of  fiiwn-colour.  These 
latter  shades  should  be  filoselle. 
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GARDENING— DECEMBER. 


OF  the  numerous  plants  which  produce  their  flowers 
during  the  w'inter  months,  none  are  more  entitled 
to  prominent  notice  than  the  fine  old  plant  Luculia 
gratissima.  To  cultivate  it  with  any  degree  of  success 
the  temperature  of  a 
cool  stove  or  intermedi¬ 
ate  house  is  necessary ; 
therefore  it  will  be  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  grow 
it  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house.  It  should  also 
be  grown  in  a  moderate 
amount  of  shade,  but  it 
must  be  freely  exposed 
to  the  light  during  the 
autumn,  to  afford  the 
young  growth  a  full 
opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  thoroughly  rip>ened. 

Frequent  sy  ringings 
overhead  —  such,  for 
example,  as  is  required 
by  the  ordinary  stock 
of  stove-  plants — will 
be  of  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  in  promoting  a 
healthy  growth,  and  in 
keeping  the  foliage  free 
from  dust  and  other 
accumulations,  and  also 
from  insect  pests,  which 
are  not  slow  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  plants  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  dry  and 
high  temperature.  To 
state  the  matter  in  a 
few  words,  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  a 
temperature  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low,  and 
receive  the  advantages 
of  a  humid  atmosphere. 

A  moderately  light 
and  open  compost  is 
of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  loam  and  peat 
and  a  plentiful  addition 
of  silver-sand  will  be 
the  most  favourable  for 
securing  a  healthy  root-action,  with  the  consequent  rc' 
suits  of  a  vigorous  growth  and  a  profusion  of  flowers 
at  the  proper  season. 

One  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  Luculia  is  its  straggling 
habit  of  growth,  especially  as  it  cannot  be  pinched, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  bushy  specimens,  in 


the  same  manner  as  many  other  stove  plants.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  condemned  bec.iuse  of  this  fault,  for  speci¬ 
mens  such  as  the  one  here  portrayed  are  very  effective 
when  intermixed  with  neat  and  dwarfer-growing  plants. 

Saxifraga  peltata  is 
distinct  in  character  and 
noble  in  appearance.  It 
has  long  been  known  in 
the  herbariums  of  Bent- 
ham  and  Hartweg,  but 
it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  cultivation. 
In  its  native  habitats  in 
California  it  grows  freely 
by  the  river-side  and  in 
moist  and  shady  places, 
and  is  generally  known  as 
the  “  Umbrella  Plant,” 
by  reason  of  the  large 
size  and  peculiar  shape 
of  the  leaves.  It  is 
totally  distinct  from  all 
known  saxifrages  ;  the 
leaves  are  peltate,  deeply 
cut,  and  serrated  at  the 
edges,  and  when  fully 
developed  range  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
supported  on  stout  pe¬ 
tioles  of  a  proportionate 
length.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  clear  rosy  pink, 
and  produced  in  spring 
on  erect  stems  averaging 
two  feet  in  height.  It 
has  a  thick  fleshy 
rhizome,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  well- 
known  Saxifraga  crassi- 
folia  and  others  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  type.  It 
appears  to  be  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  moist 
shady  positions,  such  as 
banks  of  ornamental 
water  and  running 
streams,  and  it  may  be 
planted  with  every  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  provided  it  will  not  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  drought  or  be  exposed  to  too  much  sun¬ 
shine.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it 
has  withstood  the  effects  of  the  severe  winter  of 
1870-71  without  injury.  It  can  be  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  for  associating  with  Gunnera  scabra  and  Acan- 


LUCULIA  GKATISSIMA. 


SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA. 


abroad,  or  something  else  of  a  more  expensive  nature, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  must  be  used  instead  of  them. 
In  the  cider  counties  a  failure  of  this  crop  is  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed,  for  cider  is  the  general  drink  of 
the  whole  population  as  well  as  a  profitable  article  of 
trade.  In  Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  and  in  Kent  also, 
many  farmers  look  to  their  apple  crops  for  the  payment 
of  their  rent.  The  accounts  of  the  past  season  are  sin¬ 
gularly  variable.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
an  utter  failure.  You  might  have  passed  through  many 
villages  in  the  Eastern  counties  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  without  seeing  a  single  apple  on  the  trees,  and  we 
are  assured  that  this  is  the  case  in  many  other  districts. 
However,  happily  this  has  not  been  the  case  all  over 
the  country ;  from  many  parts  good  accounts  have 
reached  us.  In  Wiltshire  there  has  been  a  large  crop, 
and  from  Kent  and  also  from  the  western  cider  counties 
favourable  reports  have  been  received. 


against  a  wall.  Shelter  from  strong  wind  is  at  all  times 
desirable  ;  but  this  may  be  obtained  by  a  belt  of  trees 
or  shrubberies  on  the  most  exposed  sides  of  the  garden. 
A  good  soil  is  of  more  importance  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  than  situation.  An  undrained  heavy  soil, 
and  a  hot  sandy  gravel,  are  equally  objectionable,  'i'ho 
former,  however,  can  be  improved  by  drainage,  and 
reduced  to  a  more  light  and  porous  condition  by  mixing 
it  with  ashes,  decayed  vegetable  mould,  and  other  like 
materials  ;  the  latter  is  less  capable  of  permanent  im¬ 
provement.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  dig  out  very  large  holes,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  sand  or  gravel  to  put  a  quantity  of  suitable 
soil  which  will  be  able  to  support  the  growth  of  the 
trees  that  are  planted  in  them,  at  any  rate,  for  several 
years.  These,  as  other  fruit  trees,  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  during  the  winter  months — that  is,  from  the 
time  the  sap  falls  in  the  autumn  until  it  begins  to  rise 
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thus  latifolius,  to  which  it  is  a  fitting  companion  by 
reason  of  its  rapid  growth  and  striking  appearance. 

W e  are  indebted  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  these 
illustrations  and  descriptions. 

The  state  of  the  apple  crop  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
everybody ;  for  whether  rich  or  poor  we  are  equally 
dependent  upon  it  for  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  our 
daily  supply  of  food.  The  apple  is  among  fruit  what 
the  potato  is  among  vegetables,  and  we  may  also  say 
what  wheat  is  among  cereals  ;  for  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fruit  we  grow.  The  difference  between  a  good 
and  bad  apple  crop  must  be  measured  by  an  enormous 
sum  of  money,  when  we  take  into  account  the  various 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Apples  enter  into  cookery 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  if  they  fail  with  us  their 
place  has  to  be  supplied  by  others  that  are  imported  from 


It  is  a  very  unusual  state  of  things  for  us  to  have  to 
record  a  general  failure  of  this  most  important  crop 
throughout  England.  There  are  always  some  places 
that  can  produce  a  supply,  though,  unhappily,  this  is 
not  our  case  in  the  Eastern  counties,  and  what  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable,  we  have  been  now  for  two  seasons 
in  the  same  state.  The  apple  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and 
with  fair  chances  of  success  may  be  grown  in  any  situa¬ 
tion.  It  requires  no  protection,  and  in  our  opinion, 
though  often  introduced  there,  it  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  an  orchard-house,  considering  that  there  are 
several  other  useful  fruits  of  a  more  tender  character, 
which  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  space  with  more 
advantage.  There  are  very  few  sorts  of  apples,  only 
some  of  the  more  choice  dessert  varieties,  which  are 
shy  bearers,  that  derive  any  benefit  from  being  grown 
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again  in  the  spring.  Early  planting  is  to  be  preferred, 
for  in  this  case  the  trees  will  establish  themselves  before 
the  winter,  and  in  all  probability  a  small  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  gathered  next  year.  Deep  planting  must  always 
be  avoided ;  much  permanent  injury  is  frequently  the 
result  of  this.  No  trees  can  be  fruitful  whose  roots  are 
driven  down  deep  into  the  soil,  and  from  superincumbent 
pressure,  as  well  as  from  the  deprivation  of  warmth  and 
air,  are  unable  to  produce  that  abundance  of  fibrous 
rootlets  with  which,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit  is  connected.  A  very  small  portion  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree  should  be  buried.  All  the  roots 
should  be  spread  out  in  their  proper  positions  horizon¬ 
tally  under  the  surface,  and  the  topmost  covered  with 
not  more  than  three  inches  of  soil,  which  should  be  laid 
in  a  slanting  direction  from  the  stem,  so  that  each  tree 
is  placed  upon  a  small  mound.  As  the  ground  settles 
the  mound  will  disappear,  and  the  surface  become  level. 
All  fresh-planted  trees  should  be  staked  at  once,  and 
fixed  so  securely  that  they  do  not  rock  with  the  wind. 
They  should  be  frequently  watched,  as  the  soil  in 
settling  has  a  tendency  to  draw  away  from  the  stems  ; 
and  when  this  is  observed  it  must  be  pressed  round 
them  again.  If  the  trees  are  large  three  stakes  fastened 
about  two-thirds  up  the  stem  form  the  most  secure  pro¬ 
tection.  To  prevent  any  injury  to  the  bark  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  drugget  should  be  placed  round  before  the  tie 
is  made. .  A  single  stake  drawn  firmly  into  the  ground 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  very  small  trees. 

Some  amount  of  knowledge  and  judgment  is  required 
in  selecting  apples,  especially  for  small  gardens  where 
not  many  can  be  grown.  Most  persons  would  desire 
to  have  the  best  sorts  for  the  purposes  both  of  cooking 
and  dessert ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  best  sorts 
are  not  always  those  best  suited  to  one  locality.  Soil 
and  situation  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  We 
would  strongly  advise  those  who  desire  to  make  a  pew 
plantation,  or  to  increase  their  present  stock  of  apple- 
trees,  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  trees  grown 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  recommended  as  good 
bearers  and  good  sorts.  Upon  these  they  may  very 
hopefully  place  confidence  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary 
fruit.  After  this,  if  they  have  space  to  spare,  let  them 
try  a  selection  of  others  which  they  may  have  seen 
growing  in  some  distant  locality,  or  which  they  may 
find  advertised  in  the  catalogues  of  respectable  pro¬ 
fessional  growers  as  being  something  choice.  Apple 
culture  is  generally  practised  under  three  different  modes 
of  training ;  but  of  these  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  some 
other  time.  At  present  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  a 
selection  of  sorts  which  are  likely  to  give  satisfaction  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  they  may  be  grown.  As 
dessert  apples  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  recommending 
the  following : — 

Aromatic  Russet. — Skin  green,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  flesh  yellow,  firm,  and  juicy,  sugary  and 
aromatic,  ripe  for  December  and  February. 

Blenheim  Orange. — Large  fine  fruit,  richly  coloured. 
November  and  February. 

Baddow  Pippin. — Medium-sized  fruit,  round  and 
ribbed,  very  rich  flavour.  November  to  May. 

Cornish  Gilliflower. — I^arge  fruit,  ovate  and  angular. 


yellow  skin,  and  marked  with  red  stripes  on  the  sunny 
side,  richly  flavoured,  and  very  aromatic.  November 
to  May. 

Onnb  of  Wick  Pippin. — Small  fruit  and  prettily  shaped 
for  a  dessert  dish,  flavour  good,  and  a  good  bearer. 
October  to  March. 

Devonshire  Qttarrenden. — Fruit  medium-sized,  round, 
and  flattened  at  the  ends,  skin  deep  crimson,  and  flesh 
delicately  white  and  juicy — a  beautiful  early  apple. 
August  and  September. 

Perns  Pippin. — Medium-sized  fruit,  pale  yellow  skin, 
tinged  with  red  on  sunny  side — a  good  bearer.  Novem¬ 
ber  to  February. 

Hubbard's  Pearmain. — Small  but  prettily-shaped  fruit 
of  excellent  flavour — a  good  keeper.  November  to 
April. 

Margil. — This  is  one  of  the  best  dessert  apples 
grown,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour.  The  fruit  is 
under  medium  size,  roundish,  and  slightly  ribbed  ;  the 
skin  deep  yellow,  mottled  with  red.  November  to 
March. 

Scarlet  Crofton. — Medium-sized  fruit,  skin  yellowish 
and  russet,  with  a  bright  scarlet  tinge  towards  the  sun. 
Sweet  and  juicy.  October  to  December. 

Scarlet  Pearmain. — Medium-sized  fruit,  shaped  like  a 
cone,  bright  red  skin  towards  the  sun,  and  yellow 
when  shaded.  Crisp  and  juicy.  September  to  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Stunner  Pippin. — A  good-looking  and  good-flavoured 
dessert  apple ;  bears  well,  and  keeps  very  late.  From 
December  to  June. 

For  cooking  purposes  the  following  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
celled  ,  though ,  of  course,  they  havenumerous  competitors : 

Alfriston. — Not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  Fruit 
large  and  round.  Yellowish  skin,  slightly  russet — a 
good  keeper.  November  to  May. 

Cellini. — Medium-sized  fruit  of  a  fine  brisk  flavour  : 
a  good  bearer.  October  and  November. 

Cox's  Pomotta. — Fruit  rather  large,  delicate  white  flesh 
with  sub-acid  flavour.  October. 

Dr.  Harvey. — Fine  large  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  flesh 
white  and  juicy,  bakes  well.  October  to  January. 

Dutch  Codlin. — A  very  early  apple  ;  fruit  large,  with 
pale  yellow  skin — very  juicy.  August  and  September. 

Emperor  Alexander. — Very  large  fruit,  greenish  yellow 
skin,  tinged  in  places  with  red  ;  flesh  yellowish  tinge, 
rich  and  juicy.  September  to  January. 

Forge  Apple. — Medium-sized  fruit,  but  the  tree  a  great 
bearer  and  very  hardy.  October  to  February. 

Hanivell  Souring. — V^ahiable  as  a  good  keeper  ;  flesh 
firm,  juicy,  and  a  sharp  acid.  December  to  March. 

Kentish  Fillbasket. — A  most  valuable  apple.  Fruit 
very  large  and  of  a  rich  and  sub-acid  flavour.  Novem¬ 
ber  to  February. 

Norfolk  Keeping. — This  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden.  The  fruit  is  large,  skin  dull  green,  and  dull 
red  when  the  sun  catches  it.  The  flesh  firm,  juicy,  and 
brisk.  November  to  July. 

Reinette  du  Canada. — Very  large  fruit,  juicy  and 
sugary.  A  good  bearer  and  a  good  keeper.  November 
and  April. 

Winter  Queening.  —  Medium-sized  fruit;  skin  pale 
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yellow,  slightly  marked  with  dull  red.  Boils  well,  and 
is  of  a  particularly  pleasant  flavour.  November  to  May. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  name  a  selection  of  apples. 
We  have  given  the  names  of  about  twelve  varieties  of 
each  sort,  not  under  the  impression  that  there  are  none 
to  be  met  with  equal  to  or  even  better  than  they  are, 
but  with  every  confidence  that  they  may  be  grown  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  without  much  fear  of  causing 
disappointment. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  for  our  monthly 


gardening  memoranda.  Fortunately  there  is  not  much 
work  to  be  done  at  this  season,  at  any  rate  not  much 
that  those  whose  fair  fingers  turn  over  these  pages  will 
themselves  be  inclined  to  do.  To  sweep  up  and  make 
all  things  neat  and  sightly,  also  to  prepare  for  another 
year,  are  matters  of  obvious  importance.  We  must  also 
repeat  our  caution  about  protection  being  given  to  all 
such  plants  out  of  doors  as  may  require  it ;  for  if  the 
weather-wise  have  any  claim  to  wisdom  we  are  to  have 
some  very  severe  weather  in  the  coming  wdnter. 


SPECIALITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


It  is  more  particularly  in  summer,  when  great  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  that 
ladies  should  use  every  precaution  in  order  to  preserve 
the  skin  from  the  alternating  influences  of  the  wind  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  Certain  products  of  the 
perfumer’s  art,  essentially  hygienic  in  their  nature,  de¬ 
serve  special  attention.  Among  these,  in  the  foremost 
rank,  stands  the  Oriza  perfumery  (with  rice  for  its 
basis),  the  complete  series  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  L.  Legrand’s,  237,  rue  Saint-Honore. 

The  unctuous  creams  for  the  skin,  perfumed  waters 
for  lotions  and  baths,  soaps,  pomades,  dentifrice  pow¬ 
ders  and  elixirs,  prepared  by  this  celebrated  house,  are 
all  of  superior  quality. 

Among  the  toilet  waters  we  will  cite  several  ex¬ 
quisite  perfumes :  the  Orha  Flowers,  which  refreshes 


the  skin,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  pimples  and 
redness.  The  Oriza  Lade,  which  gives  the  complexion 
all  the  freshness  of  youth.  Among  the  creams  for 
softening  the  skin  we  will  mention  the  Oriza  Cream  of 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  which  renders  immense  services  to 
female  beauty. 

The  Oriza  Soap,  at  once  delicate,  unctuous,  and 
softening,  is  the  best  of  all  for  ladies’  use  ;  it  prevents 
and  cures  chaps  and  cracks  in  the  skin,  and  gives  the 
hands  an  ideal  whiteness. 

Pate  de  Noisettes  is  also  an  invaluable  cosmetic  for  the 
skin ;  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pommades  and 
tonic  waters  for  the  hair,  which  complete  the  series  of 
the  Oriza  perfumery,  to  say  nothing  of  avast  variety  of 
the  most  delicate  scents  for  the  handkerchief. 


Taldtig  Cold  the  Cause  of  Half  our  Diseases.  By  John 
Hayward,  M.D.  (Henry  Turner  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C.) — This  little  book  is  already  in  its  fourth 
edition  ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  say  that  it  has  found 
many  admirers.  Dr.  Hayward’s  theory,  though  a 
strange  one,  has  much  truth  in  it,  and  he  gives  a  for¬ 
midable  list  of  diseases  which  he  says  are  mostly,  if  not 


always,  caused  by  taking  cold.  He  gives  clear  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  colds  in  various  forms,  and 
prescribes  one  simple  remedy,  aconite,  to  be  taken  in 
the  early  stages.  This  medicine  has  the  great  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  “perfectly  harmless  to  a  healthy 
person,”  and  is  used  alike  by  allopaths  and  homoeo¬ 
paths. 


REVIEWS. 


An  Alphahct  of  Musical  Notation.  By  W.  J.  Westbrook.  (W. 
Czerny,  Si,  Kegcut-street,  W.) — A  convenient  manual  both  for  students 
and  teachers,  containing  a  good  deal  of  information  in  a  small  space. 
The  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  divided  into  short  paragraphs,  all 
written  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  conciseness.  The  short  chapter 
on  scales  is  a  particularly  good  one,  and  they  should  never  be  taught 
or  leamt  in  any  other  manner.  We  only  regret  that  the  chords  or 
harmoaies  are  not  treated  in  the  same  way.  Another  paragraph 
would  have  been  suilicient  for  the  subject. 

A  Medical  Handbook  for  Mothers.  By  Alfred  C.  Pope,  M.D. 
(Uenry  Turner  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet -street.) — The  title  of  this  book 
sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  we  need  only  add  the 
further  information  that  it  is  a  homceopathic  work,  admirably  written, 
and  containing  the  plainest  aud  most  rational  advice  to  young  mothers 
as  to  the  management  of  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  infants. 
Many  people  who  have  not  much  faith  in  homoeopathy  might  learn 
many  a  useful  lesson  from  its  pages. 

The  Toys  of  the  Little  Folks  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  W.  H. 
Cremer,  Junior.  (210,  Kogent-.street.) — This  little  book  contains  a 


history  of  toys,  dolls  in  particular,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  It  is,  of  coarse,  impossible  in  such  a  small  compass  to  give 
an  elaborate  account  of  all  the  toys  which  it  is  known  have  been 
made  at  some  time  or  other  of  the  world’s  history,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  with  more  space  at  his  command  Mr.  Cremer  could 
write  a  very  interesting  work  on  a  very  interesting  subject.  As  it  is, 
the  book  with  its  engravings  will  make  all  children  long  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Cremer’ s,  the  most  fascinating  shop  in  London. 

The  Crossing-Siceepcr ;  or,  a  Broken  Life.  By  Felix  Weiss. 
(Griffith  and  Farran,  Comer  of  St.  Paul’s-churchyard.) — This  little 
story,  though  one  of  Mr.  Weiss’s  earliest  efforts  at  authorship,  is, 
unlike  most  early  efforts  of  the  kind,  well  worthy  of  publication.  The 
good  feeling  and  trath  to  nature  which  are  conspicuous  in  Old  Snow, 
field’s  Fortune  may  also  be  found  in  The  Crossing-Sweeper.  The 
story  is  a  very  touching  one,  and  so  like  nature  that  we  think  it  cannot 
bo  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Weiss’s  imagination.  The  characters  are 
well  described  and  sustained,  and  there  is  a  freedom  from  false 
sentiment  which  should  make  it  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  wholesome 
literature  for  the  young. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  November. 

N  spite  of  all  her  faults,  Paris  is  still  the  great  centre- 
of  attraction  of  all  the  civilised  world,  and  her' 
present  agitations  are  watched  over  with  interest,  both 
by  friends  and  foes.  This  month  of  November,  which 
seemed  so  pregnant  with  interesting  events,  has,  in  fact, 
brought  with  it  little  but  disappointment.  All  hopes  of 
anything  definite  in  the  way  of  government  seem  ad¬ 
journed,  and  we  are  still  condemned  to  le  provisoire. 
Not  that  we  ever  believed  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
would  be  accepted  as  King  of  France.  He  is  far  too 
arrtere  in  his  ideas,  and  too  priest-ridden  to  be  popular. 
France  would  never  go  back  now  to  the  old  regime  of 
droit  divhi,  and  give  up  the  privileges  and  liberties  so 
dearly  won  by  bloody  revolutions.  If  we  ever  have  a 
king  at  all,  it  must  be  a  roi  constitutionel,  a  liberal-minded 
monarch  ready  to  confess  he  holds  his  authority  from 
the  free  will  of  his  people,  and  is  as  much  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm  as  the  lowest-born  Frenchman. 
Such  a  king  Henri  V.  would  never  have  consented  to 
be,  and  he  has,  at  any  rate,  proved  true  to  himself  in 
declining  to  make  concessions. 

So  royalty  is  for  the  present  set  aside.  I  have  no 
wish  to  discuss  the  question  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
As  far  as  fashions  and  the  pleasures  of  la  belle  existence 
are  concerned,  however,  it  is  a  pity  Paris  does  not 
possess  a  court,  and  by  the  side  of  the  reigning  monarch 
a  fair  and  youthful  consort,  with  a  bright  bevy  of  dames 
and  demoiselles  around  her ,  to  give  ton  and  entrain  to 
fetes  and  entertainments,  and  take  the  lead  in  all  matters 
of  taste  and  mode.  As  it  is,  we  dare  not  anticipate  a 
very  gay  season  this  winter.  Our  noblesse,  vexed  and 
disappointed,  will,  for  the  most  part,  remain  buried  in 
provincial  chateaux  all  the  winter.  The  only  animation 
prevailing  just  now  in  our  city  is  of  a  political  and  official 
character.  The  ministers  and  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  give  grand  dinner-parties,  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  meeting  in  those  salons  which  it  is  the  fashion 
now  to  call  infiuaitial;  but  as  for  balls,  they  seem,  so  far, 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Will  French  ladies  make 
up  their  minds  to  this  state  of  things,  and  seek  other 
spheres  of  influence  ?  Will  they  give  up  ball-room 
flirtations  for  political  discussions  in  salons  notorious  for 
the  opinions  there  professed  ?  Shall  we  see  in  this 
degenerate  age  such  women  as  Madame  Roland  and 
Madame  de  Sta'el  ?  Time  will  show.  It  is  certain 
female  influence  has  not  been  lacking  in  bringing  about 
Kate  events.  To  mention  but  two,  it  was  the  Comtesse 
de  Cham'oord  who  dissuaded  her  husband  from  entering 
into  any  transactions  with  the  deputes  of  la  droite,  and 
it  was  through  her  the  opposite  parti  first  knew  of  his 


decision.  It  appears  this  unfortunate  princess  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  if  ever  her  husband  became  King  of  France 
he  would  end  by  being  guillotined,  and  this  terrible 
dread  very  much  outweighs  any  desire  she  might  feel  of 
tasting  the  pleasures  of  royalty.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  it  is  well  known  it  was  through  his 
wife’s  ambition  this  unhappy  man  was  led  on  to  prove 
traitor  to  his  country.  And  what  makes  his  case 
certainly  look  blacker  is  the  charge  that  Madame 
Bazaine  was  soliciting  for  him  the  title  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  French  armies  during  the  most  anxious 
and  fearful  period  of  our  first  disasters  upon  the  frontier. 

The  trial  is  still  going  on  at  La  Petit  Trianon,  nor 
does  it  seem  at  all  near  coming  to  an  end.  What 
strikes  one  most,  I  think,  as  it  goes  on  throwing  fresh 
light  upon  the  facts  of  that  sad  period,  is  the  utter  inca¬ 
pacity,  if  no  worse,  of  the  generals  and  other  com¬ 
manders  named  by  the.  Emperor.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  many  instances  of  counige  and  devotion  from 
obscure  individuals !  How,  in  particular,  must  we 
admire  those  who  so  freely  risked  their  lives  to  carry 
despatches  to  and  fro  from  one  camp  to  another ! 

This  trial,  and  the  renewed  seances  of  the  assemblee, 
attract  a  large  number  of  people  to  Versailles,  but  as 
the  town  is  too  small  to  hold  all  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  with  their  families,  they  mostly  have 
their  homes  in  Paris,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  moving 
to  and  fro  between  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  salle  d'attente  becomes  a  meeting-place  for 
politicians,  and  the  railway-waggon  itself  is  the  scene  of 
endless  discussions. 

In  the  absence  of  balls  and  fetes,  almost  the  only 
source  of  pleasure  left  us  is  the  theatre,  but  even  in  this 
department  we  are  unfortunate  this  winter.  The  burn¬ 
ing  of  our  Grand  Opera  is  a  sad  misfortune  in  every 
respect,  and  though  it  has  been  transferred  to  another 
house,  it  has  lost,  through  the  change,  very  much  of 
its  prestige. 

Our  Italian  Theatre  is  very  successful  with  its  reprise 
of  Don  Giovanni,  with  Madame  Krauss.  The  great 
triumph  of  the  Viennese  prima  donna,  however,  is  in 
II  Trovatore.  There  never  was  a  more  beautiful  Leo¬ 
nora,  or  more  admirable  at  once  for  tender  pathos  and 
dramatic  power. 

A  youthful  cantatrice,  unknown  before  to  the  Parisian 
public,  is  also  in  high  favour  this  winter  at  the  Italian 
Opera.  In  the  part  of  Rosine  (//  Barbiere)  she  is  inva¬ 
riably  encored  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  and  the 
scene  round  her  is  literally  strewn  with  bouquets. 
This  Italian  Opera  is  now,  more  than  ever,  the  rendtz- 
vous  of  all  the  elite  of  our  beau-monde. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 


At  Covent  Garden  Theatre  dramatic  representations 
will  be  resumed  on  the  26th  inst.  (Boxing  Night), 
under  the  experienced  management  of  Mr.  C.  Rice,  the 
respected  lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bradford.  The 
Christmas  pantomime,  which  has  for  its  subject — or 
rather  subjects — the  pretty  pastoral  stories  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  and  Little  Bo-  Peep,  is  already  in  a  state  of 
active  preparation. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  “  grand  spectacular  play”  of 
.  I  ntony  and  Cleopatra  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  preparations  for  the  pantomime,  which 
this  year  will  not  have  the  attraction  of  the  talented 
Yokes  family,  who,  absent  in  America,  are  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  clever  sisters  Vaughan. 

At  the  Haymarket  well-pleased  audiences  assemble 
nightly  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  ever- popular 
manager  and  his  clever  company,  who  perform,  in  their 
usual  complete  and  finished  style,  the  famous  old  come¬ 
dies  for  which  this  theatre  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
pending  the  production  of  a  promised  novelty  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Godfrey,  entitled  Qiteen  Mab. 

The  Adelphi,  after  a  short  recess,  reopened  with  the 
Green  Bushes,  that  wonderfully  perennial  production  of 
which,  with  its  evergreen  heroine,  Madame  Celeste,  the 
public,  from  generation  to  generation,  seems  never  to 
tire.  Another  revival — Mr.  Falconer’s  stirring  Irish 
drama.  Peep  d  Day — has  replaced  it  after  a  prosperous 
run  of  twelve  nights. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  late  Lord  Lytton’s  fine  historical 
play  of  Richelieu  continues  to  draw  crowded  and  appre¬ 
ciative  audiences. 

At  the  Olympic  a  parody — and  a  capital  one,  it  must 
be  admitted — produced  under  the  title  of  Richelieu  Re¬ 
dressed,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  incurring  the 
licenser’s  prohibition,  has  been  a  good  and  substantial 
prop  to  sustain  the  rather  weak  attraction  of  the  more 
pretentious  comedy  of  Sour  Grapes  that  precedes  it,  and 
which  will  soon  be  withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  Angli¬ 
cised  version  of  Beaumarchais’  celebrated  comedy.  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  under  the  title  of  The  School  for 
Intrigue,  concerning  the  production  of  which  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  is  excited.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  leaves 
nothing  undone  to  command  the  success  he  so  well 
merits  in  his  double  capacity  of  manager  and  actor. 

At  the  Princess’s  a  new  poetical  drama,  entitled 
Griselda,  by  the  popular  novelist.  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon, 
has  been  produced,  and  with  complete  success.  The 
principal  characters  are  admirably  enacted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rousby  and  Mr.  William  Rignold,  and  the  piece 
is  mounted  in  a  style  little  short  of  perfection.  The 
talented  and  versatile  authoress  was  loudly  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  summoned  before  the  gratified  public  on  the 
first  night  of  its  performance,  and  it  will  doubtless  attain 
a  long  run. 

The  Gaiety  maintains  its  high  reputation  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  light,  sparkling  productions  of  the 
French  school  ot  opera  bouffe,  the  ubiquitous  and  amusing 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot  being  rendered  here  in  admirable 
style.  On  the  I5lh  inst.  the  fine  old  comedy  of  The 


Hypocrite  is  to  be  revived,  with  the  almost  unparalleled 
cast  of  Messrs.  Phelps,  Charles  Mathews,  and  Toole, 
in  the  characters  of  Mawworm,  T  m  Shuffleton,  and 
Dennis  Bulgruddery. 

At  the  S;rand,  Old  Soldiers,  aided  by  the  mirth- 
provoking  extravaganza  of  Nemesis,  continues  to  draw 
crowded  houses. 

At  the  Holboin,  the  enterprising  managers,  MM. 
Va!nay  and  Pitron,  true  to  their  promise,  are  producing, 
in  rapid  succession,  some  of  the  best  plays  of  the  modern 
French  school.  Les  Sceptiques,  the  latest  piece  brought 
forward,  is  admirably  acted,  and  has  met  with ‘marked 
approval  from  discriminating  audiences. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  since  the  termination  of  the 
great  Italian  tragedienne  Signora  Ristori’s  engagement, 
Mr.  Craven’s  interesting  drama  of  Miriam's  Crime  has 
been  revived,  and  a  sprightly  extravaganza  by  the  wittiest 
of  burlesque  writers,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  produced.  It 
is  entitled  Little  Tom  Tug,  and  is  in  some  measure  founded 
on  Dibdin’s  famous  musical  farce  of  The  Waterman. 
Abounding  with  lively  dialogue  and  captivating  snatches 
of  melody,  it  seems  likely  to  rival  in  popularity  its 
f  amous  predecessor  from  the  same  clever  pen,  Bhch-Eyed 
Susan. 

The  Queen’s  has  reopened  with  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s 
story  of  The  Wandering  Heir  served  up  as  a  drama.  It 
is  somewhat  lengthy  in  action,  though  not  without  in¬ 
terest.  The  verdict  on  the  first  night  was  rather 
doubtful.  The  new  management  is  announced  as  vested 
in  a  lady,  Mrs.  Seymour. 

At  the  Surrey  the  forthcoming  Christmas  pantomime 
is  founded  on  the  favourite  nursery  story  of  Jach  and 
the  Beanstalk.  Miss  Nelly  Power,  the  popular  burlesque 
actress  from  the  Vaudeville,  is  engaged  to  represent  the 
doughty  hero. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Holcroft’s  Road  to  Ruin  has  at 
length  replaced  Sheridan’s  School  for  Scandal.  The 
theatre  is  crowded  nightly  to  witness  this  fine  old 
comedy,  with  an  unexceptionable  cast. 

The  Court  Theatre  has  an  attractive  programme  with 
the  interesting  drama  Alone,  and  a  most  amusing  piece 
of  extravagance  or  “  eccentricity”  adapted  by  an  able 
and  popular  writer  from  the  French  farce,  Le  Chapeau 
de  Paille  cl Italie,  under  the  title  of  A  IPedding  March. 

The  managers  of  Sanger’s  Amphitheatre  (late  Astley’s) 
are  challenging  the  whole  professional  world  to  produce 
anything  to  equal  their  grand  spectacular  and  equestrian 
drama  of  Fair  Rosamond.  The  pantomime  at  this  house 
will  be  called  Cinderella  and  the  Little  Glass  Slipper. 

Classical  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  hlonday 
Popular  ones  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall,  attract  as  usual  a 
concourse  of  real  lovers  of  art. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  made  a  good 
beginning  of  the  winter  series  of  oratorios  with  Han¬ 
del’s  too  little  known  work  Theodora,  given  in  excellent 
style  by  band,  chorus,  and  soloists  under  the  experienced 
direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby.  Israel  in  Egypt,  by 
the  same  great  composer,  came  next  in  rotation,  and 
was  rendered  with  similar  perfection. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  bo  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warivick  House,  Patemoster^Rovo, 
(SngUshumman's  Exchange.')  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

X.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  le^bly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Boohs,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exciiange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
aiticle,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  suA  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  No.  577,  jiage  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
shonld  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  notn- 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1517.  Bessie  requests  orders  for  children’s  wool  muffs,  Ac 
Address  with  Editor. 

15  iS.  Josephine  quilts  skirts  beautifully  throughout,  making  a 
marvel  of  comfort  and  elegance;  a  disused  dross  makes  up  welL 
Orders  carefully  done. 

1519.  “ My  Queen,”  "My  King,”  “Douglas,”  clear  MS.,  8d. ; 
IS.  6d.  the  three.  Other  songs ;  list  sent.  Butterflies,  8d. ;  well- 
made  tatting,  6d.  a  yard.  E.  T.  B.,  Post-office,  Toignmouth. 

1510.  Mauie  has  “Take  back  the  Heart,”  by  Kuhe;  “Souvenir 
d’Edinbourg,”  fantasia  on  Scotch  airs,  by  Oury;  “  Abbotsford,” 
fantasia  on  Scotch  airs,  by  Mudio ;  “  Couronne  des  Fleurs,”  by 
Stanislaus ;  “  La  Clochette  du  Piitre,”  by  W»'ly ;  “  Pilgrim  of  Love,” 
by  Stone ;  “  Spanish  Muleteer,”  by  Zottie ;  “  Farewell  to  Lochaber,” 
by  Zottie.  Would  like  in  exclionge  a  pair  of  crystal  earrings. 

1521.  W.  D.  E.  writes— “I  have  a  Britannia  Sewing  Machine,  cost 
f  7  los.,  to  work  either  by  hand  or  foot,  Wheeler  and  Wilson  principle, 
and  in  goed  order,  that  I  would  exchange  for  a  canterbury  for 
bolding  music.  Address,  W.  D.  E.,  Tredegar  Arms  Hotel,  Tredegar, 
Monmouthshire.”  * 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  arc  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Minnie  writes — “Madam, — You  make  but  one  objection,  I  am 
plea'iO'l  to  find,  to  the  revival  of  the  fashion  of  long  trousers  for  girls, 
and  that  is  the  chance  of  their  being  splashed.  This  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  consi  lered  a  drawback  in  the  many  years  during  which 
♦bev  were  in  fashion.  Surely  it  can  hardly  be  a  greater  objec- 
tiiin  now,  when  the  high  heels  would  keep  the  trousers  further  from 
the  ground  than  formerly,  for  shoes  and  sandals  would  not  be  worn 
in  wet  weather.  I  really  do  not  remember  that  long  trousers  were  so 
glaringly  objectionable  on  this  score  when  in  vogue,  and  I  would 
suggest  that,  in  their  absence,  the  stockings  and  boots  receive  the 
apla.shes,  which  I  take  to  lie  equally  unpleasant  in  every  way.  I  am 
very  |deaseJ  that  Mama  likes  to  see  girls  somewhat  more  childishly 
dres.<e<l  than  they  are  at  present,  and  that  we  agree  about  the  short¬ 
ness  of  their  skirts.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  colour  and 


form  in  the  limbs  of  our  children  which  she  mentions,  and  I  should  he 
as  sorry  as  herself  if  those  little  girls  who  are  young  enough  to  have 
the  legs  bare  were  to  hide  them  by  long  trousers,  for  I  have  distinctly 
smd  I  did  not  think  quite  young  children  looked  well  in  them,  and,  in 
fact,  there  are  few  girls  under  nine,  or  perhaps  ten,  to  whom  they  are 
suitable;  it  is  when  they  are  a  year  or  two  older  that  I  think  them  so 
pretty  and  beciming.  Nor  do  I  see  why  they  should  be  regarded  as 
masculine  habiliments ;  they  were  certainly  not  so  considered  while 
they  were  in  fashion,  which  was  also  a  period  when  the  lady’s  costume 
had  not  nearly  so  many  hints  of  the  dress  of  the  other  sex  as  it  has 
had  of  late  years.  A  garment  cannot  be  otherwise  than  womanly 
which  is  made  of,  and  trimmed  with,  such  feminine  materials.  I  am 
sorry,  though  not  surprised,  that  Mama  does  not  like  girls’  trousers  to 
be  visible.  I  was  prepared  for  adverse  expressions  of  opinion,  but  I 
think  the  adjective  ‘dowdy’  inappropriate,  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
worn  soiled,  muddled,  or  limp,  a  state  of  things  no  one  would  tolerate  ; 
but  if  they  are  beautifully  fresh,  white,  and  crisp,  and  stiffiy  starched, 
so  as  not  to  look  creased.  Mama  may  not  think  them  pretty,  hut  they 
are  certainly  neat,  and  bright,  and  smart.  As  Mama  speaks  of  a 
daughter  of  seventeen  she  is  perhaps  old  enough  to  have  worn  long 
trousers  herself  when  a  girl,  in  which  case  I  doubt  if  she  thought  them 
masculine,  or  dowdy,  or  ugly.  I  think  it  probable  she  was  as  satisfied 
with  her  own  appearance  in  them  as  any  young  girl  of  the  present 
time  is  who  is  nicely  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  I  do  not 
think  that  girls  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  regarded  their  style  of 
costume  with  aversion.  I  believe  they  were  as  proud  of  their  trousers 
and  their  shoes  and  sandals  as  their  daughters  are  of  their  striped  and 
coloured  stockings,  their  high-heeled  buttoned  boots,  with  the  white 
stitching,  and  their  slippers  with  bows  and  buckles.  Few  ladies 
under  thirty  can  remember,  much  less  can  they  have  worn,  long 
tronsen,  for  they  were  rarely  seen  after  1853,  and  were,  in  fact,  going 
out  of  fashion  the  previous  year,  and  I  take  this  to  ho  the  reason  for 
Edith  Kate’s  strong  objection  to  them,  for  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  speak  of  obsolete  fashions  as  ugly,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  too  young  to  have  known  anything  about  them ;  therefore,  as 
I  do  not  suppose  Edith  Kate  ever  saw  any  girls  dressed  in  long 
trousers,  she  is  scarcely  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  and  I  think  it 
proliable  that  the  majority  of  those  who  really  did  wear  this  costume 
when  the  girls’  dress  was  generally,  and  in  this  respect  in  particular, 
at  its  prettiest — viz.,  from  1848  to  1852— will  think  as  I  do,  so  I  hope 
yet  to  read  many  letters  in  your  columns  favouring  my  views,  including 
others  from  Caroline,  who  is  silent  this  month.  Is  not  Edith 
Kate’s  confidence  in  the  good  ta.stc  of  onr  countrywomen  singularly 
inconclusive  ?  for  the  very  ladies  whose  taste  is,  she  hopes,  too  good  to 
again  adopt  long  trousers,  either  for  themselves  or  their  daughters, 
are  those  who  formerly  wore  them.  If  it  bo  good  taste  to  consider 
them  ugly,  it  is  singular  that  every  one  concurred  in  wearing,  or  in 
making  their  children  wear,  what  theii  taste  condemned.  But  in  fact 
there  never  can  be  a  standard  of  taste  to  which  all  will  subscribe; 
costume  is  too  much  a  matter  of  fashion  or  personal  liking.  I  believe, 
if  long  trousers  were  again  to  be  worn,  Edith  K.ate  would  in  time 
modify  her  opinions,  and  perhaps  even  adopt  them  herself.  I  much 
admire  the  present  style  of  dress  in  many  respects,  but  if  the  taste  of 
this  time  be  as  good  as  Edith  Kate  seems  to  conclude,  what  does  sho 
think  of  the  fashion,  which  many  ladies  now  follow,  of  dressing  their 
girls  in  dark  or  even  black  stockings,  and  that  not  only  with  light 
dresses,  but  when  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  costume  is  pure  white  ? 
Plaid  stockings,  or  stockings  with  broad  stripes,  are  always  '  loud,’ 
and  I  think  unbecoming ;  white  stockings  with  narrow,  bright- 
coloured  stripes  are  pretty  and  bright,  whole-coloured  stocking^s 
(red  or  bine)  are  attractive  and  suitable  in  winter,  and  with  dark 
drosses;  but  there  is  nothing  so  pretty  os  white,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  stockings  should  be  lighter  than  the  skirt.  I  particularly  noticed 
four  of  the  principal  portraits  of  children  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
in  ciAch  case  the  artist  had  been  fortunate  in  the  beauty  of  his  sittm 
and  in  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  costume.  Two  wero 
in  velvet,  one  green,  the  other  black,  and  both  wore  black  silk  stockings 
and  kid  shoes,  with  rosettes  and  buckles;  the  third  was  in  brown 
velvet,  with  blue  ribbons  and  brown  stockings,  bronze  shoes,  and  blue 
rosettes;  and  the  fourth,  a  little  lady  playing  at  croquet,  in  a  dress  of 
rich  pink  silk,  with  the  petticoats  up  to  the  knees,  and  a  Swiss  bodice 
and  panier  of  white  muslin.  She  wore  a  high-crowned  hat,  profusely 
trimmed  with  ribbons,  to  match  the  dress.  It  was  hardly  po.ssible  to 
devise  a  gayer  or  more  brilliant  costume,  yet  it  was  m  arred  by  the 
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black  stockiagg,  and  kigb,  dull  kid  boots.  These  are  all  apt  examples 
of  the  present  style  of  children’s  dross,  charming  enough  in  most 
respects,  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  all  had  worn  white  silk 
stockings,  and  the  three  first  bronze  or  patent  leather  shoes  and 
sandals,  and  the  lost  bronze  boots  with  high  heels,  how  much  prettier 
they  would  all  have  looked.  P.S. — Absence  from  town  has  delayed 
this  letter,  and  nothing  in  your  September  number  calls  for  remark 
from  me  except  that  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Mary  Stuart  that 
shorter  dresses  for  girls  are  becoming  more  general,  and  that  she  and 
others  agree  with  me  in  admiring  them.  While  regretting  that  she 
differs  from  mo  about  long  trousers,  I  must  thank  her  for  the  tempe¬ 
rate  manner  in  which  she  expresses  her  dissent.  Perhaps  if  she  were 
to  see  some  really  elegant  an  1  ladylike  girls  in  the  costumes  I  hare 
suggesto-l  this  month  she  might  think  differently.  I  wish  Caroline 
would  write  again.” 

Collet  writes — “  In  reply  to  Maida  I  beg  to  say  that  backboards 
and  collars  of  all  descriptions  can  be  had  at  any  good  surgical  instru¬ 
ment  maker's,  such  as  those  in  Oxford-street  (on  the  south  side  near 
the  Tottenham  Court-road),  or  at  the  shop  on  the  west  side  of  Sloane- 
street ;  I  think  the  name  is  Jones.  I  may  mention  that  the  collar  I 
use  for  ray  own  daughter  is  a  very  simple  one,  consisting  of  merely  a 
steel  ring,  with  a  semicircular  piece  projecting  under  the  chin ;  this 
ring  opens  on  a  hinge,  and  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  flat  steel  rod,  which 
fits  into  a  catch  on  the  back  plate  of  the  steel  backboard.  It  can  thus 
be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  wearer.  It  is  a  very  efficacious,  and, 
in  my  own  opinion,  a  very  desirable  instrument,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  I  cause  my  daughter  (who  is  fifteen)  to  wear  it  about  ten  hours 
daily,  and  especially  during  meals,  but  the  collar,  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  altogether  from  the  backboard,  is  taken  off"  for  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  afternoon  while  she  goes  out  walking,  though  the 
backboard  is  kept  on.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  kind  of  collar  which  can 
be  used  without  a  backboard,  as  there  must  be  some  firm  thing  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  rod,  which  gfoes  up  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  be  fas¬ 
tened  to.  Those  who  intend  applying  a  collar  to  their  pupils  should 
nut  be  misled  at  first  by  any  complaints  of  pain,  as  I  have  tried  one 
myself,  and  find  that  it  only  causes  inconvenience,  which  makes  most 
girls  rebel  against  its  use  till  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it.” 

Mary  writes — “  Will  Silkworm  please  to  toll  Mart  how  to  make 
the  pretty  rustic  gipsy  flower  vases  with  cross  sticks  ?  What  sort  of 
trees  famish  the  best  sticks  ?  Uow  is  the  tinfoil  fastened  on  ?  Could 
the  Silkworm  give  Mart  any  information  respecting  Southampton  ? 
As  a  place  of  residence  is  it  a  healthy  place  ?  And  what  kind  of  society 
is  there  ?  Any  information  would  be  acceptable  re3i)ecting  it.” 
[Rustic  baskets  of  ordinary  sprays  of  trees  I  have  not  made,  but 
bought  frames,  for  I  have  made  baskets  of  Virgin  Cork  with  gi-eat 
success.  I  must  regret  that  I  cannot  help  yon  in  this,  nor  do  I  know 
anything  of  Southampton  as  a  residence.— Silkworm.] 

B.  writes — “  Sir, — I  shall  bo  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
c.an  supply  me  with  the  address  of  a  good  dealer  who  purchases  old 
Brussels  carpets.  I  understand  that  these  carpets  can  be  made  useful 
in  the  manufacture  of  wax  cloths,  and  command  a  reasonable  price. 
A  housekeeper  is  often  glad  to  clear  old  Brussels  carpets  out  of  the 
house  when  they  are  not  worth  cleaning.  Carpet  paper  is  so  much 
cleaner  to  place  below  a  carpet,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  plan, 
sometimes  adopted,  of  retaining  an  old  and  dirty  Brussels  carpet  be¬ 
neath  a  new  one  to  keep  out  the  draughts.  I  inclose  my  card.  An 
early  answer  will  oblige,  and  an  address  for  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
and  some  town  in  the  north  of  England,  will  be  preferred.”  [Wo 
will  endeavonr  to  find  out  for  you.  In  the  meantime  write  to  any 
oilcloth  manufacturer  near  you  whose  name  you  will  see  in  a  direc¬ 
tory.  Directories  are  kept  by  nearly  aU  chemists,  as  well  as  by  most 
tradesmen,  who  will  readily  allow  yon  to  look  out  any  name.] 

Frances  asks — “What  will  remove  moles  without  injuring  the 
skin  ?”  [We  do  not  know  of  any  cure  for  moles,  which  are  by  some 
considered  ornamental.] 

Violet  Eyes  hopes  this  is  not  too  late  to  have  an  answer  in  next 
month’s  Magazine.  She  is  anxious  to  know  if  a  grey  or  lavender  Irish 
poplin  for  dinner  or  evening  dress  would  be  too  simple  were  the  skirt 
merely  trimmed  with  crossway  bands  of  same  material?  [No.] 
Should  the  body  be  trimmed  with  Bedfordshire  or  Honiton  lace? 
[iloniton  is  very  fashionable.]  Are  diamond  or  square  bodies  fashion¬ 
able  ?  Should  there  bo  steel  buttons,  or  none  at  all  ?  [Steel  buttons.] 
And  should  the  bands  be  piped  with  satin  same  colour,  or  with  the 
poplin  itself  ?  [With  poplin.]  Would  a  heavy  blue  bonnet  be  pretty 


for  winter  ?— [Yes] — and  should  it  have  feathers  same  shade  ?  [Yes.] 
Would  it  Ijo  bad  taste  to  wear  a  white  satin  wedding  dress  fifteen 
months  old  under  a  white  muslin  for  a  supper  party  this  winter? 
[No.]  Upon  what  material  is  the  lace  waistcoat  worked,  designed  by 
Mrs.  Treadwin?  Lace-work  is  foreign  to  Violet  Eyes— hence  the 
question.  [In  point  lace  stitches  only;  see  Point  Lace  Book  by  that 
lady.] 

Vara  writes— “Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your 
valuable  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  I  would  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  could  give  me  any  remedy  for  pimples  on  the  face,  that  I  am 
suffering  from.  And  would  the  Silkworm  kindly  advise  mo  how  I 
had  best  make  yp  a  black  and  white  striped  dress  that  I  have  ?  There 
are  14  yards  of  it.  And  would  she  tell  mo  where  (in  Melbourne)  I  could 
get  her  Polonaife  Lace  Book,  as  I  wish  to  have  it  very  much,  and  if  not 
in  Melboumo  where  could  I  get  it  ?”  [By  post  on  receipt  of  is.  and 
the  usual  cost  of  postage.  1.  Use  oatmeal  to  wash  your  face  with. 
2.  Fourteen  yards  will  make  a  nice  Watteau  dress.] 

Cara  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Enulishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine  will  insert  the  following  query:— What  is  the 
usual  amount  of  tea  allowed  to  each  servant  where  it  is  used  twice  a 
day  ?  [Weekly,  ]lb.  to  each  servant  is  a  liberal  supply.] 

M.  S.  73Z.  1869  Exchange.  Please  communicate  present  address. 

Housekeeper  sends  receipt  for  oil  painting.  Will  she  kindly 
repeat  it,  as  part  is  illegible,  being  pasted  down  in  her  letter  ? 

Ada  writes — “I  have  a  block  silk  dress  with  train  skirt,  trimmed 
with  two  tucks  of  crape,  with  upper-skirt  to  match,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  know  in  your  next  number  if  I  could  wear  it  at  an  evening  party 
with  the  bodice  open  en  cceur;  it  has  long  sleeves?  [No;  crape  is 
not  suitable  for  au  evening  party.]  Also  could  I  wear  gold  jewellery, 
or  must  it  be  of  jet?  [Jot  alone  admissible.]  I  have  been  wearing 
mourning  for  nearly  a  year.” 

C.  L.  R.  writes—"  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  some  time  to 
your  Magazine,  and  having  seen  advertisements  about  the  exchange 
of  music  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  of  any  one  who  would 
exchange  with  mo  the  inclosed  list,  or  if  you  would  kindly  give  mo 
urther  particulars  as  to  an  advertisement  in  your  Magazine  ?  The 
pieces  I  have  to  exchange  are  as  follows: — ‘Oh  Dear  What  Can  the 
Matter  Be  ?’  Mattel,  price  43. ;  ‘  Violetta’s  Polka  Mazurka,’  Faust,  23. ; 

‘  Selection  from  Beethoven’s  Waltzes,’  West,  3s. ;  ‘  L’ Ardita,’  Arditi, 
43. ;  ‘  Why  Chime  the  Bells  so  Merrily  ?’  Mattini,  33.  The  songs  are — 

‘  Love  Me  and  Fear  Not’  (operatic),  Wallace,  2s.  6d. ;  ‘  Child  of 
Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair,’  Horn,  2s. ;  ‘  The  W'ishing  Cap,’ 
Wrighton,  33.;  ‘Oh  How  Sad  and  Dreary,’  II  Trovatorc,  Linley, 
23.  Cd. ;  and  one  duet — ‘  Weber’s  Grand  March,’  Gardner,  43. ;  all  in 
good  condition.  The  songs  I  want  are— ‘  Oh  Fair  Dove,  oh  Fond 
Dove,’  ‘  Take  back  the  Heart,’  ‘  Pricz  pour  Elle,’  ‘  Home  They  brought 
Her  Warrior  Dead,’  ‘  Fading  Away,’  ‘  When  the  Swallows  Hasten 
Home,’  ‘Nightfall  at  Sea,’  ‘Weary,’  ‘Soft  Sleep  I  Woo  Thee’ (li 
Trovatorc),  and  ‘  Excelsior.’  ” 

Netite  writes — “Dear  Silkworm, — You  are  always  so  ready  to 
try  to  lead  your  countrywomen  aright,  that  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
lift  up  your  voice  upon  the  extravagance  of  weddings  now-a-days. 
How  absurd  it  is  that  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  modest  income 
must  ape  the  millionaire’s  daughter !  It  is  such  a  true  saying,  that 
‘  Our  neighbours’  eyes  are  the  most  expensive  part  of  our  house¬ 
keeping.’  And  I  am  sure  that  many  girls,  were  it  not  for  Mrs. 
Grundy,  would  rather  have  a  nice  little  sum  in  their  pockets  on 
going  to  their  own  homes  than  spend  the  same  in  display  on  tho 
wedding  day.  Will  you,  kind  Silkworm,  suggest  a  pretty,  suitable 
wedding  dress  for  an  officer’s  daughter— aged  twenty,  rather  tall,  and 
a  brunette — about  to  marry  a  young  professional  man  ?  She  cannot 
see  why  the  wedding  dress  must  bo  silk.  Can  yon  suggest  any  other 
dress  really  pretty,  ladylike,  and  becoming;  also  dresses  for  her  three 
sisters  as  bridesmaids  ?  The  bride  will  live  in  a  small  couatry  town, 
where  quiet  evening  parties  throe  or  four  times  in  a  winter  will  be  the 
extent  of  her  visiting.  [You  are  perfectly  right  in  your  notions, 
according  to  my  views.  I  would  suggest  one  of  two  toilets:—!.  Of 
clear  white  muslin,  made  high,  open  in  front,  and  with  long  sleeves; 
the  skirt  in  the  style  of  the  ist  figure.  No.  516.  Make  muslin  flounces, 
headed  with  white  satin  ribbon ;  the  revers  need  not  be  of  satin  but 
of  muslin,  outhned  with  a  satin  ribbon,  lined  and  edged  with  a 
muslin  frill,  satin  bow.  The  ribbon  should  be  2i  to  3i  inches  wide, 
and  as  soon  os  soiled  can  be  dyed  of  any  colour.  The  dress  may  be 
worn  over  muslin  skirts  or  over  a  white  alpaca,  which  wiU  be  a  useful 
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article  of  dress  in  your  outfit.  2.  White  grenadine  striped  satin, 
made  high,  and  long  sleeres.  Open  V  sliape  in  front,  in  the  style  of 
the  2nd  figure  in  No.  516,  page  257  Exglishwomas’s  Domestic 
M.ag.azine,  November  number,  with  bias  flutings  and  white  satin  ribbon 
bows.'  3.  Bridesmaids’  dresses.— Blue  and  white  striped  grenadine, 
at  IS.  o^d.  per  yard;  blue  sashes  and  blue  ribbons  in  the  tulle  mob 
caps  now  so  fashionable  for  bridesmaids.  Bride  to  wear  spray  of 
bridal  flowers  and  tulle  veil.] 

Cardona  will  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  informing  her  .where  she  can  obtain  the  now 
and  successful  cosmetic  for  giving  a  bloom  to  the  cheeks.  It  will  not 
wash  off  fur  some  days,  and  is  purely  vegetable.  I  am  told  it  is  used 
by  all  the  leading  ladies  of  the  theatrical  world  as  well  as  Uy  many  of 
the  aristocracy.  R  is  not  bloomiuc,  nor  is  it  prepared  by  Saunders, 
Penand,  or  Boss.  It  defies  detection,  and  is  quite  an  improvement 
upon  the  old  cosmetics.  I  shall  feel  favoured  by  a  reply  in  next 
month’s  periodical,  with  all  particulars,  the  name,  and  where  to  be 
oblained,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  applying  it.  [Do  you  mean  Madame 
Corinne’s  Rose  Leaf  Bloom,  sold  in  is.  packets,  is.  id.  post  free  in  a 
letter  ?  Address,  30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden.] 

Frcmmy  writes — “  Madam,— Can  you  kindly  tell  me  what  kind  of 
great -coat  for  best  wear  a  little  boy  nearly  five  years  old  should  wear  ? 
I  do  not  care  for  cloth.  Also,  is  there  any  way  you  cau  tell  me  to 
learn  to  read  music  quickly?  [i.  Pilot  serge.  2.  Constantly  prac¬ 
tising  reading  at  sight.] 

Delia  asks  for  one  word  of  advice  as  to  the  skirts  of  woollen  cos¬ 
tumes.  'rhe  new  tissues  being  very  thick,  the  skirt  should  be  made 
of  silk  of  exactly  the  same  shade  of  colour  as  the  woollen  fabric, 
which  should  only  be  employed  for  the  flounces,  pleatings,  and 
trimmings.  Without  this  precaution,  woollen  costumes  are  too  heavy 
to  wear  with  any  comfort.  The  ditfereuce  in  price  in  purchasing  a 
complete  costume  is  not  great  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  dis¬ 
regard  this  advice  given  in  their  interest. 

Ada  writes — “  Madam, — I  sent  a  query  to  be  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
versazione  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  NovemW, 
but  as  it  has  not  appeared,  and  as  this  is  the  second  time  that  com¬ 
munications  have  received  no  notice,  I  write  to  ask  you  to  kindly  give 
me  an  explanation.  If  has  ^occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  have  in¬ 
closed  stamps,  but  as  it  was  not  stated  in  the  Magazine  I  did  not  think 
of  sending  them.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  send  a  reply  to  my 
query  (written  under  the  name  of  Ada)  by  post,  for  which  I  inclose  a 
stamp.  I  have  a  black  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  two  tucks  of  crape, 
with  upper-skirt  to  match.  It  has  a  train  skirt,  and  the  bodice  is 
open  e/1  cacur,  and  has  long  sleeves.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  I  could 
wear  it  at  an  evening  party,  or  what  additions  or  alterations  would  be 
necessary.  I  have  worn  crape  for  nearly  a  year.  Also,  could  gold 
jewellery  be  worn,  or  must  it  be  of  jet  ?”  [We  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  by  post.  Cut  your  dress  dccoUeh’,  and  shorten  the  sleeves. 
Trim  the  crape  with  jet,  and  wear  jet  ornaments  only.  You  cannot 
wear  crape  and  gold.] 

Anglo-Canadian  writes — “  Will  you  permit  me  to  saya  few  words 
about  a  class  of  young  people  who  are  very  likely  to  turn  to  this  part 
of  your  valuable  Magazine  as  the  most  interesting  of  its  pages,  and, 
as  in  my  own  case,  with  a  feeling  that  it  might  become  the  most 
profitable  part  ?  I  refer  to  young  ladies  in  dull  country  towns,  cut  off 
from  intellectual  society,  and  prevented  from  attending  classes, 
lectures,  or  women’s  colleges  by  distance,  or  household  ties,  or  want 
of  money.  I  find  myself,  after  several  years’  colonial  life  in  a  busy 
university  and  capital  city,  in  such  circumstances.  I  am  very  much 
struck  here  with  the  number  of  listless-looking  young  girls,  and 
rather  uninteresting  single  ladies  of  mature  years !  They  don’t  ride 
or  drive,  they  don’t  dance,  they  don't  travel.  They  don’t  look  as  if 
they  read,  or  thought,  or  talked  about  any  intellectual  subjects,  and 
they  lack  the  air  and  dash  which  colonials  of  the  same  means  and 
position  almost  always  possess.  What  do  they  do  ?  I  can’t  live  in 
such  a  state  of  vegetation  I  I  have  been  able  to  hear  able  university 
professors  when  my  pocket-money  could  compass  the  fees  for  a  course 
on  English  literature,  or  optics,  or  natural  philosophy,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  get  clever  people  to  talk  to,  and  good  new  books  and  the 
quarterlies  at  moderate  prices,  so  that  although  I  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  fashionable  society,  I  have  been  very  busy,  very  happy,  and 
have  always  felt  that  I  was  learning.  Now  1  want  a  substitute  for 
all  this,  and  have  written  to  you  for  some  advice  with  regard  to  some 
studies  to  which,  during  the  coming  winter,  I  hope  to  give  some  time. 


What  you  tell  me  may  be  of  service  to  othere,  and  pc'rhaps  some 
forlorn,  objectless  woman  nearing,  as  I  am,  the  ago  of  twenty-four, 
may  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  a  hon'X-jidc  sister  in  distress. 
Recent  public  discussions  have  impressed  me  with  the  necessity  for 
practical  elementary  grounding,  and  so  I  want  to  know — ist,  where  I 
can  pr<)cure  a  good  English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  with  key  and 
exorcises  suitable  for  a  person  studying  alone.  Then  (’znd)  I  am  in 
great  need  of  an  easy  intelligible  introduction  to  the  theory  of  music, 
and  (31'd)  some  hints  upon  the  order  and  method  of  studying  classical 
music.  Lastly  and  fourthly,  I  am  very  desirous  of  teaching  a  little 
brother  Latin,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  title  of  an  easy 
instruction  book  in  that  language.  Will  you  let  me  add,  for  the 
consolation  of  those  who  like  myself  may  sometimes  rebel  against  the 
monotonous  round  of  daily  humdrum  life,  that  1  find  my  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  good  books  ?  Since  my  fifth  year  I  have 
been  an  omnivorous  rrader,  and  I  find  my  taste  every  day  becoming 
more  exclusive  and  exactuig  with  regard  to  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
books  which  give  me  pleasure,  so  that  I  suppose  that  my  reading  has 
been  slowly  educating  me.  No  one  can  enjoy  society  more  than  I, 
upon  those  rare  occasions  which  furnish  appreciative  company,  but  I 
can  do  without  it,  and  find  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Tennyson, 
and  numberless  others,  very,  very  good  substitutes  for  all  my  acquaint¬ 
ances,  save  two  or  three.”  [Your  letter  is  under  consideration,  and 
we  are  endeavouring  to  carry  out  your  views.] 

M.  E.  B.  writes— “  Madam, — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a 
little  of  your  useful  and  excellent  advice,  of  which  I  see  so  many 
ladies  avail  themselves  ?  I  am  the  mother  of  five  children,  whose 
educational  expenses  oblige  me  to  confine  my  own  personal  expenses 
to  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  Still  I  occasionaUy  go  out  of  an 
evening,  and  find  my  dress  a  great  difliculty.  I  have  lately  been  < 

wearing  a  French  grenadine,  black  ground,  with  bright  sprigs  over  I 

black  silk.  I  now  require  a  new  one,  and  have  been  thinking  of  a 
black  net  over  black  silk,  with  three  different  sets  of  ribbons  to  change. 

If  you  think  this  suitable,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  (in  the  December 
number)  how  to  have  it  made  ;  and,  if  not  suitable,  suggest  something 
else  equally  inexpensive  ?  I  am  stout  and  tall,  and  prefer  dark 
dresses.”  [A  black  net  dress  would  be  very  serviceable.  Flounces, 
covered  by  a  tunic,  draped  with  ribbons,  would  look  very  stylish.] 

Juanita  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions :— What  mourning  should  be  worn  for  a  brother 
over  twenty,  but  unmarried,  and  younger  than  the  sisters,  and  for 
how  long  ?  If  at  all  possible,  an  answer  in  next  number  would  confer 
a  great  favour.  [Crape  for  nine  months,  black  for  twelve  months.]  I 
The  Will  of  the  L.vte  Mb.  John  Stuabt  Mill. — It  appears  by 
his  will,  dated  23rd  of  May,  1853,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  nominates 
Miss  Taylor  his  literary  executor,  with  full  power  to  edit  all  or  any 
of  his  literary  works,  and  to  publish  all  or  any  of  his  manuscripts  as 
she  may  think  fit.  As  regards  his  biography,  the  following  expres¬ 
sions  occur : — "  And  whereas  in  these  days  no  one  is  secure  against 
attempts  to  make  money  by  means  of  pretended  biographies,  I  there¬ 
fore  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  I  have  written  a  short  account  of 
my  life,  which  I  leave  to  the  absolute  charge  of  my  said  step-daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  to  be  published  or  not  at  her  will  aud  discretion, 
and,  in  the  event  of  her  death  in  my  lifetime,  to  the  charge  and 
control  of  William  Thomas  Thornton,  on  condition  that  ho  publishes 
the  same  within  two  years  of  my  decease.  .\nd  I  hereby  declare  that 
all  papers  and  materials  available  for  an  account  of  my  life  are  in 
possession  of  my  said  step-daughter,  and  of  her  only,  and  that  no 
other  person  has  such  knowledge  of  either  my  literary  or  private  life  ' 
as  would  qualify  liim  or  her  to  write  my  biography.”  In  the  event  of 
Miss  Taylor  predeceasing  him,  ho  nominates  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton  and 
Mr.  W.  Ellis  as  his  executors,  and  disposes  of  his  effects  as  follows : — ■ 

To  memljcrs  of  his  wife’s  family  and  his  own  he  leaves  legacies  to  the 
amount  of  iJ<),ooo;  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  I'joo ;  to  the  Laud  Tenure  Reform  Association,  £500 ;  to 
any  one  University  in  Groat  Britain  or  Ireland  that  shall  be  the  first 
to  open  its  degrees  to  women,  £3,000;  and  to  the  same  uuivorsity  a 
farther  sum  of  £3,000,  to  endow  scholarships  for  female  students 
exclusively.  His  copyrights  he  bequeaths  in  trust  to  Mr.  John 
Morley,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  some  periodical  publication  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  expression  of  all  opinions,  and  which  shall  have 
all  its  articles  signed  with  the  names  of  the  wrik'ra.  The  pr.vperty 
left  by  Mr.  Mill  is  sworn  under  £14,000. — Fmut  the  “  Women’s 
S"rfrajt  /oi'./MuJ.” 


